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2  THE  NORTH  AKD  SOUTH.  [January, 

The  germs  of  dissolution  <30Mi&t  iu  a  tendency  to  Federal 
consolidation,  or  to  numerical  supremacy  and  the  dissonance 
of  sectional  interest,  incident  to  an  extended  territory  and  a 
peculiar  social  institution.  The  best  method  then  of  restor- 
ing the  Union  to  its  original  theory,  consists  in  restricting 
the  Federal  Government  to.  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted 
powers.  In  vindicating  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  in  so  reconciling'  interests  apparently  hostile,  as 
to  render  them  reciprocal  if  not  identical. 

But  the  preservation  of  the  Union  in  that  spirit  in  which 
alone  it  could  receive  the  sanction  of  freemen,  is  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  It  is  subject  to  the  powerful  hostility  of 
open  foes,  who  would  batter  down  its  ramparts  with  the  ar- 
tillery of  argument  It  is  exposed  to  the  insidious  enmity 
of  pretended  friends,  who  pour  into  the  crevices  of  a  disso- 
nant interest  the  subtile  prejudices  of  race  or  section.  This 
may  explode  under  the  slightest  collision  and  shatter  the 
fabric  to  atoms. 

Besides,  political,  like  physical  organisms,  are  infested  by 
certain  parasitical  vermin.  They  spring  from  larvce,  hatched 
into  mischief  by  the  heat  of  political  corruption,  and  their 
mission  seems  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  body  which  gave 
them  life. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  South  have  gone  to  the 
verge  of  sectional  confidence  in  allaying  the  hostility  against 
it.  A  race  of  statesmen.  Titanic  in  their  efforts,  have  con- 
tended against  its  continuance.  They  have  subscribed  a 
truce  to  await  the  result  of  further  efforts  to  restore  its  ori- 
ginal action.  Compromising  nothing,  conceding  nothing, 
they  have  acquiesced  in  the  assurances  of  their  more  hopeful 
fellow-citizens.  This  truce  will  be  religiously  kept — their 
parole  will  never  be  violated.  For  this  we  will  pledge  our- 
selves. But  we  find  that  whilst  this  formidable  opposition 
to  the  Union  has  been  quieted,  a  school  of  Disunion  has  been 
secretly  and  sedulously  taught  in  the  Northern  States.  Its 
object  is  sectional  aggrandizement  for  the  sake  of  sectional 
supremacy.    Its  means  consist  in  the  immigration  of  foreign 
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members  and  the  annexation  of  all  the  British  Provinces  of 
North  America.  It  desires  to  force  the  Southern  States  to  a 
dissolution,  that  thereby  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  politi- 
cal fellowship  of  the  just  and  patriotic  men  of  the  North, 
that  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  European  nations, 
hostile  to  their  spirit  of  liberty  and  jealous  of  their  peculiar 
productions,  and  thus,  that  they  may  be.virtually  subjugated 
by  the  free  labor  and  free  institutions  of  a  Northern  Confed- 
eracy. The  design  to  exasperate  the  South  into  disunion  has 
happily  failed  through  the  predominant  patriotism  of  the 
American  people,  who  have  compelled  concessions  to  the 
wounded  feelings  and  injured  interests  of  the  South.  But 
the  conspirators  are  not  defeated.*  They  pursue  their  plans 
systematically.  They  seek  to  sow  in  the  popular  mind  of  the 
North  a  religious  difference  between  the  two  sections.  The 
canons  of  this  creed  are : 

Slavery  is  a  sin  for  which  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are 
responsible. 

They  may  employ  any  social  or  political  means  to  expiate 
this  sin. 

It  should  be  eradicated  at  the  consequence  of  disunion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave-holding  States  are  neither  in 
morals  nor  usages  worthy  of  association. 

It  results  from  these  doctrines  that  there  is  a  moral  dis- 
crepancy between  the  North  and  South,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  North  to  remove  by  any  means  within  her  power. 
The  moral  organization  of  this  sentiment  is  carried  out  Vy 
religious  appeals  and  sectional  defamation.  Divines  avouch 
the  sanction  of  holy  writ  for  a  crusade  against  the  infidelity 
of  bondage.  Professors  of  fictional  literature  get  up  exag- 
gerated pictures  of  particular  evils  and  blazon  them  before 
the  world  as  the  invariable  results  of  a  particular  system. 
Theorists  who  have  fled  from  a  despotism  which  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  resist,  speculate  under  the  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  slave-holder,  upon  the  ini- 
quities of  his  institutions.  Such  is  the  agency  employed  in 
organizing  a  war  against  the  South.    The  political  organiza- 
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tion  is  even  more  formidable.  It  is  headed  by  statesmen  who 
profess  the  loftiest  patriotism.  They  assert  that  their  duty 
to  morality  exonerates  them  from  the  obligations  of  the  oath 
which  they  have  taken  and  the  constitution  which  they  have 
subscribed,  and  that  their  consideration  for  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  should  outweigh  their  friendship  for  fellows- 
citizens  of  the  same  Commonwealth.  The  design  of  these 
statesmen  is  to  acquire  a  preponderant  population  and  a  large 
majority  of  States;  to  unite  this  power  in  a  common 
political  sentiment.  They  may  then  cause  an  abolition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  to  be  adopted 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  thus  place  the  South  in 
the  dilemma  of  either  violating  the  constitutional  compact 
into  which  she  has  entered,  or  of  surrendering  her  rights 
and  her  property.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these  move- 
ments and  contributing  to  them  both,  we  find  mercenary 
authors  who  reduce  all  the  advantages  of  the  Union  to  a  pe- 
cuniary equivalent,  and  value  its  permanence  according  to 
the  impartial  report  of  its  balance  sheet. 

We  trust  that  God  will  bring  to  naught  the  machinations 
of  these  prophets  of  Baal  who  pretend  to  interpret  in  his 
name. 

We  remit  the  political  conspirators  to  a  more  appropriate 
arena.  There  they  will  find  the  champions  of  Union  and  pol- 
itics with  lance  in  rest  and  visor  down.  We  rely  upon  truth 
and  a  sense  of  public  justice  to  refute  the  specious  calumnies 
of  the  last  and  most  unscrupulous  class  who  co-operate  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  or  in  the  perversion  of  its  princi- 
ples. To  this  clan  belongs  the  publication  called  ^^The 
North  and  the  South,"  and  to  the  refutation  of  some  of  its 
principal  fallacies  we  have  devoted  this  article. 

In  doing  so,  we  do  not  aspire  to  convince  the  author  or  his 
disciples,  but  to  vindicate  the  South  from  unjust  aspersions 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world. 

Those  who  will  read  "  The  North  and  the  South,"  will  find 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  in  detail  the  innumer- 
able imputations  with  which  it  abounds.    But  it  will  be 
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found  to  contain  certain  assertions  which,  are  repeatedly  re- 
stated in  different  forms  and  enforced  with  all  the  force  of 
figures  and  all  the  zeal  of  declamation.  We  have  therefore 
condensed  the  suhstance  of  the  work  into  certain  propositions, 
which  we  will  state  in  order  and  accompany  with  an  argu- 
ment 

The  scope  of  argnment  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Slavery  is  a  social  sin,  for  whose  continuance  all  liying 
under  the  same  confederacy  are  morally  responsible. 

2.  The  South  desires  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

3.  The  North  is  then  absolyed  from  any  obligation  in 
morals  or  comity  to  maintain  the  Union. 

4.  The  North  produces  more  in  value  than  the  South.  It 
is  more  prosperous  and  intelligent  It  profits  but  little  by 
its  intercourse  with  the  South. 

5.  Since  it  neither  comports  with  the  morality,  comity,  nor 
interests  of  the  North  to  continue  the  Union,  therefore, 

6.  The  Union  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  to  be  divided  1 

The  first  proposition  which  we  have  stated  is  the  postulate 
upon  which  the  whole  argument  of  abolition  rests.  It  is  a 
question  of  ethics,  upon  which  the  belief  of  the  parties  could 
not  be  changed  by  any  argument  of  ours ;  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  political  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  South  desires  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

This  is  a  gratuitous  assertion.  As  upon  this  rests  the  al- 
legation that  the  Notth  is  thereby  absolved  from  any  frater- 
nal obligation,  we  proceed  to  its  refutation.  The  ground  of 
this  assertion  is  found  in  an  able  argument  upon  the  '^bject 
of  disunion  published  during  the  compromise  contest  ot  1-50. 
This  argument  contends  that  in  the  event  of  a  separatio>f\ 
"  The  trade  of  the  South  would  grow  like  a  field  of  young 
corn  when  the  long  expected  showers  descend  after  a  wither- 
ing drought  The  South  now  loses  the  use  of  some  130  or 
140  millions  a  year  of  her  capital,  and  also  pays  to  the  federal 
government  at  least  26  millions  of  taxes,  23  of  which  are 
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spent  beyond  her  borders.  This  great  stream  of  taxation  con- 
tinually bears  the  wealth  of  the  South  far  away  on  its 
waves,  and  small  indeed  is  the  portion  which  ever  returns 
in  refreshing  clouds  to  replenish  its  sources.  Turn  it  back 
to  its  natural  channel,  and  the  South  will  be  relieved  of  15 
millions  of  taxes — to  be  left  where  they  can  be  most  wisely 
expended,  in  the  hands  of  the  payers;  and  the  other  11 
millions  will  furnish  salaries  to  her  people  and  encourage- 
ment to  her  labor.  Eestore  to  her  the  use  of  the  130.  or 
140  millions  a  year  of  her  produce  for  the  foreign  ti:ade, 
and  all  her  ports  will  throng  with  business.  Norfolk  and 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  so  long  pointed  at  by  the  North 
as  a  proof  of  the  pretended  evils  of  slavery,  will  be  crowded 
with  shipping,  and  their  warehouses  crammed  with  mer- 
chandise." 

"  The  real  triumph  of  the  South,"  says  a  journal  which 

'sees  neither  advantage  nor  honor  in  the  Federal  Union, 

"consists  in  a  dissolution   of  the  Union."    Such  are  the 

authorities  upon  which  the  work  under  consideration  bases 

these  grave  charges  of  sectional  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  common  arts  of  those  who  want  the 
courage  to  meet  an  adversary  consists  in  attributing  to  him 
opinions  which  he  has  never  uttered,  and  proceeding  to 
triumph  over  a  position  which  has  never  been  defended. 

We  are  compelled  to  deny  at  the  threshold  that  these  pro- 
positions embody  the  opinions  of  the  South,  according  to  any 
exposition  either  legislative  or  primary.  If  such  had  been 
its  opinions  they  would  have  been  avowed,  and  maintained 
to  the  desired  consummation.  The  South  would  not  have 
left  the  declaration  of  its  position  to  anonymous  pamphlets, 
however  able,  nor  local  editorials  howsoever  sincere.  We 
will  give  an  extract  from  history  almost  contemporaneoust 
It  will  require  no  voucher,  for  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
alL  There  arose  in  1850  a  violent  contest  in  the  South  upon 
the  question  whether  the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved  or 
endured.  Upon  that  question  was  arrayed  a  conflict  of  the 
most  exciting  and  momentous  character,  for  it  was  a  contest 
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of  brethren  interested  in  the  same  inheritance  and  committed 
to  the  same  destiny.  The  argument  quoted  as  the  present 
opinion  of  the  South  was  put  in  during  that  contest.  It  had 
the  weight  due  to  its  ability  and  to  its  facts.  The  question 
was  settled  by  acquiescence  in  the  compromise  of  1850. 
There  has  since  been  an  universal  amnesty.  The  South  is 
calm  and  united^  and  so  sincere  has  been  the  determination 
to  abide  by  that  Compromise  as  '^  a  settlement  in  substance,'' 
that  several  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  extreme 
action  at  that  time  are  now  the  trusted  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  stations  of  high  administrative  and 
diplomatic  trust  The  tardy  act  of  justice  rendered  by  the 
North  in  expunging  the  black  lines  of  sectional  humiliation 
which  excluded  the  Southern  access  to  a  common  domain, 
and  the  signal  rebuke  which  the  organized  enemies  of  the 
South  have  more  recently  received,  tend  still  more  to  recon- 
cile the  South  to  its  political  connection;  and  these  measures, 
if  confirmed  in  good  faith,  will  restore  the  relations  which 
originally  existed  between  the  two  sections. 

But  the  taunt  of  some  individual  is  cited  which  imputes  to 
the  North  ^^  a  base  cupidity,  a  servile  truckling  and  subser- 
viency," and  it  is  charged  with  a  mercenary  meanness  in 
submitting  to  a  connection  with  a  people  who  despise  it. 
"  What,"  exclaims  this  insidious  enemy  of  sectional  friend- 
'  ship— "shall  we  say/ of  the  sons  of  the  North,  always  ready 
to  knock  themselves  down  to  the  highest  bidder  to  Northern 
men  with  Southern  principles  ?  Can  we  say  of  them  other 
than  that  their  course  has  been  generally  marked  by  cupidity, 
truckling  and  subserviency  to  the  South  ?" 

The  conduct  of  the  slanderer  who  puts  words  into  the 
mouth  of  one  person  which  he  has  never  spoken,  and  taunts 
another  with  indignities  which  have  never  been  offered,  is 
visited  by  society  with  unanimous  execration.  What  other 
penalty  can  be  expected  by  an  author  who  bases  a  national 
acgument  upon  the  expressions  of  individual  prejudice,  and 
would  combine  in  hb  view  the  envious  malignity  of  the 
fSuiatic  with  the  honest  indignation  of  insulted  sectional- 
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ism  ?  Sach  is  the  quo  ammo  with  which  the  author  asserts 
that, 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  been  administered  for  (he  exdur 
sive  ben^t  of  the  South. 

The  specific  proof  adduoed  to  sustain  this  proposition 
would  be  verjr  conclusive,  if  true.  It  is  that  the  acquisition 
of  Federal  territory  has  been  exclusively  on  Southern  account. 
To  render  this  wrong  more  aggravated,  we  are  told  that  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  total  change  in  the  original  pol* 
icy  of  the  government ;  for  that,  whereas  the  Government 
once  favored  universal  emancipation,  it  has  been  now  con- 
verted ^^  to  the  propagandism  and  expansion  of  slavery.'' 

That  public  policy  once  tended  in  almost  all  the  States  to 
emancipation,  is  without  question.  Slavery  was  once  consid- 
ered a  profitable  investment  in  human  labor.  It  terminated 
in  certain  States,  because  it  was  no  longer  thought  to  be  so. 
For  this  reason,  it  receded  from  Massachusetts  to  Maryland. 
Commencing  in  interest,  it  has  been  combined  with  certain 
political  and  social  considerations.  It  will  terminate  in  the 
same  considerations.  Not  otherwise.  The  change  of  policy 
may  then  be  explained  without  imputing  to  those  who  intro- 
duced slavery,  motives  more  mercenary  than  those  which 
actuated  those  who  abolished  it. 

The  African  slave  was  originally  employed  in  the  rudest 
labor.  He  was  fitted  for  nothing  else — nor  was  there  any 
thing  else  for  him  to  do  in  the  Northern  States,  for  as  yet 
manufacturing  and  mining  were  unknown.  The  free  labor  of 
these  States  was  then  suflScient  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
and  men  could  not  afford  to  support  laborers  who  aided  to 
consume  the  products  of  the  common  toil,  and  thus  threw  the 
owner  out  of  employme\it.  The  New  England  farmer  could 
not  then  keep  a  Caliban  to  split  logs,  bear  burdens,  and  sleep 
in  stupid  inactivity  when  unemployed.  Under  these  considera- 
tions slave  labor  was  too  costly  for  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  North.  It  was  a  bad  investment.  The  slaves  were, 
therefore,  either  set  free,  or  sold  South,  where  their  labor 
was  more  valuable.    Northern  emancipation  was  then  the 
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retrencliinent  of  an  unprofitable  expense,  or  the  modification 
of  an  injudicious  investment.  It  was  not  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  expiation  of  a  moral  wrong. 

Under  the  same  reasoning  it  was  even  proposed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  staple  growing  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. There  was  at  that  time  no  other  industrial  labor  for 
slaves  except  the  production  of  provisions  and  the  single 
staple  tobacco.  The  helpless  members  of  the  slave  family 
consumed  almost  all  that  the  able-bodied  could  make  upon 
the  impoverished  lands  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  staple 
which  they  produced  scarcely  quit  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion and  sale  in  a  foreign  market.  The  average  price  of 
tobacco  and  slaves,  was  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
present  value.  The  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  bestowed  upon  us  then  new  territory,  adapted  to  culture, 
nor  had  steam  given  us  access  to  that  which  we  already  pos- 
sessed. The  Abbe  Raynal,*  writing  about  the  United  Colo- 
nies, demonstraied  that  they  could  support  but  ten  millions 
of  people,  and  founded  his  argument  upon  the  exhaustion  of 
staple  culture,  and  the  incapacity  of  their  lands  for  agricul- 
tural restoration.  The  letters  of  General  Washington  will 
prove  the  unproductive  nature  of  slave  labor ;  and  his  re- 
peated propositions  to  liberate  his  negroes,  were  based  on  no 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  done  wrong  to  keep  them  in 
bondage,  but  in  a  general  belief  of  the  unprofitable  character 
of  their  labor  as  well  as  the  injury  which  it  was  believed  they 
inflicted  upon  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people.  Such  were 
also  the  arguments  upon  which  Mr.  Jefferson  advocated  eman- 
dpation,  they  were  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  reasons  which 
had  influenced  the  Northern  States,  and  they  were  reiterated 
by  the  advocates  of  emancipation  of  a  lat^r  day.  But  the  ar- 
gument having  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  they 
decided  against  emancipation,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  decision 
has  been  strengthened  with  the  developed  difficulties  of  a  free 
negro  population,  and  the  offensive  interference  of  those  who, 

*  Bayzud's  Indus. 
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having  disposed  of  their  own  interest,  proposed  to  compel 
others  to  follow  their  example.  In  this  connection  we  will 
give  at  once  an  historical  fact,  and  an  unanswerable  argu* 
ment  upon  the  question  of  policy.  Mr.  Jeflferson,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  original  reformers  that  ever  lived,  proposed 
the  following  schedule  of  constitutional  amendments  for 
Virginia  :* 

1.  Freedom  of  religious  worship. 

2.  Extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  choice  of 
officers  by  popular  election. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  State  education. 
6.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Every  one  of  these  measures  except  the  last  has  been  car- 
ried out  almost  in  the  terms  dictated  by  that  great  statesman. 
Had  he  lived  to  see  the  impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits 
in  Virginia,  had  he  seen  her  improved  agriculture,  her  grow- 
ing manufactures,  her  opening  mines,  her  spreading  com- 
merce, had  he  seen  the  drain  of  emigration  staunched,  and  the 
steady  accession  from  other  States,  had  he  seen  the  lands  of 
Virginia  quadrupled  in  value,  her  people  contented  and  em- 
ployed, her  schools  well  attended,  her  colleges  crowded  with 
students,  and  her  university  sending  to  the  halls  of  Legisla- 
tion and  the  arena  of  active  life,  men  competent  to  compete 
with  any  rivals,  he  would  have  seen  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  the  habits  of  industry  held  in  honor,  racers  and 
gamesters  despised,  and  professional  politicians  derided. 

Had  he  seen  the  slave  partake  of  the  elevation  of  increased 
value,  and  improved  intelligence, — ^the  trusted  manager  re- 
pairing the  ravages  which  his  own  ancestor  had  caused, — 
the  skillful  foreman  in  the  forge  or  factory,  receiving  a  fair 
proportion  of  his  own  wages  in  those  things  which  he  would 
have  been  compelled,  if  free,  to  have  purchased  with  them 
— raised  from  the  degradation  of  compulsory  labor,  and 
taught  to  work  for  a  common  maintenance,  with  a  common 
interest — had  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  those  who  reasoned  with 
»  Noteg  on  Tirginia,  1Y87. 
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him,  lived  to  this  day,  the  argument  against  the  unprofita- 
ble character  of  slave  labor  would  have  been  met,  and  the 
idea  that  slave  labor  degraded  and  demoralized  the  freemen 
▼ho  resided  in  the  same  community,  would  have  been  ex- 
ploded. The  policy  of  emancipation  having  been  thus  based 
upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  white,  and  in  no  sin  or 
injury  committed  towards  the  black,  would  have  produced 
the  same  change  upon  his  mind  that  it  has  done  upon  others; 
and  he  would  have  maintained  an  institution  which  he  had 
once  deemed  it  politic  to  abandon. 

But  we  will  contend  that  the  change  of  policy  to  which  we 
have  adverted  has  arisen  from  causes  in  which  the  North  is. 
deqpiy  implicated  When  the  introduction  of  machine  spin- 
dles, and  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  gave  employment 
to  the  laborers  of  Old  and  New  England,  it  rendered  the 
opening  of  new  fields  of  staple  production  in  Bombay  and 
Georgia  as  necessary  as  the  use  of  spermaceti,  whalebone, 
and  seal  skin  rendered  the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  world-demand  for  a  particular  staple  sent  human  enter- 
prise into  the  cotton  region  as  the  sacra  fames  auri  sends 
them  to  California  or  Australia.  This  order  for  cotton  pro- 
duced a  demand  for  slave  labor,  which  at  once  raised  its 
value,  and  enhanced  its  consideration,  because  it  provided 
employment  for  cotton  spinners,  and  opened  a  market  for 
their  manufeu^tures.  Grreat  Britain  invaded  the  distant  and 
peaceful  Indies.  She  overthrew  thrones.  She  plundered 
empires.  She  slew  thousands.  She  subjugated  millions  of 
tribute  slaves  to  her  dominion.  She  did  this  to  acquire  the 
monopoly  of  that  great  fabric  that  clothes  the  world. 

The  same  interest  in  the  United  States  stimulated  a  policy 
more  peaceful  in  its  measures,  but  strictly  analogous  in  its 
results.  In  the  anxiety  for  industrial  independence  which 
succeeded  the  war  of  1812,  a  tariff  was  adopted,  which  af- 
forded adequate  protection  to  American  manufactures.  This 
measure  was  an  indirect  encouragement  to  slave  labor. 

This  rendered  necessary  the  extension  of  the  culture  of 
cotton  over  the  Territory  which  we  then  possessed,  and  ren- 
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dered  the  Bation  tolerant  of  any  new  acqniBitions  suited  to 
the  same  purpose.  It  extended  the  great  home  market 
within  which  the  embrjo  manufactures  of  the  Union  might 
grow  and  strengthen  for  a  conflict  with  the  world.  It  prom^ 
ised  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  competition.  It  prom- 
ised the  extended  demand  of  growing  and  prosperous  com- 
munities.  It  combined  home  production  of  the  staple  with 
home  consumption  of  the  perfected  fabric.  Annexation  of 
staple  territory  was  thus  as  much  a  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turer as  if  it  had  been  equated  to  dollars  and  cents,  and 
assessed  specifically  or  ad  valorem  upon  the  competing  manu- 
&cturers  of  a  foreign  country.  These  were  the  causes  of 
annexation.  Territorial  acquisition  and  the  Tariff  were 
twins,  born  of  Northern  sagacity  and  Northern  enterprise. 

So  far  from  the  South  having  founded  this  system,  she 
resisted  that  Tariff  whose  undoubted  effects  were  to  en- 
hance the  demand  for  her  own  staple.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  she  should  have  done  so.  As  a  measure  of  sectional  policy^ 
the  Southern  Atlantic  Staies  might  tveU  have  looked  upon  ike 
acquisition  of  new  Territory  as  injmiotts  to  them.  The  imme- 
diate and  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  to  draw  off  the 
population  and  property  of  these  States,  and  thus  reduce  their 
lands  to  a  nominal  value.  Can  any  one,  who  reasons  from  the 
principles  of  social  nature,  suppose  that  Virginia  or  South 
Carolina  would,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  their  political  influ- 
ence, have  consented  to  open  almost  in  free  gift,  lands  fresh 
and  productive  of  a  staple  manifold  more  valuable  than 
their  own  ?  Was  it  of  advantage  to  either,  that  their  lands 
should  have  been  abandoned,  as  they  literally  were,  under 
the  influence  of  the  cotton  mania  of  1834-6— that  their 
most  enterprising  and  valued  children  should  have  thronged 
the  thoroughfares  to  the  Southwest,  in  one  long  and  sor* 
rowful  exodus  of  wealth  and  energy  ?  Were  they  strength- 
ened by  that  competition?'  On  the  contrary,  it  brought 
them  not  even  political  power.  The  slaves  and  whites  who 
emigrated  would  have  had  identically  the  same  numerical 
representation  in  the  Federal  Government  before  their  de- 
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parttire,  as  afterward.  We  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  these  States  as  any  one  can  hava 
It  is  in  proof  that  they  did  not  introduce  the  policy  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  and  that  the  first  effect  of  that  policy 
was  almost  destructive  to  them.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
chief  cause  of  our  exhaustion  and  decline,  but  attributed  to 
other  causes.  They  had  as  yet  no  other  employment  except 
agriculture  for  their  labor,  and  that  labor  was  worth  more 
ekewhere.* 

The^  (icquisitum  qf  Federal  territory  has  not  been  made/or  the 
ben^  (^  the  SoHik 

We  will  here  examine  historically  the  true  causes  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  We  presume  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  the  honest  purchase  of  land  is  a  crime.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied  that  the  free  institutions,  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
republic  rendered  indispensable  a  policy,  common  to  every 
form  of  government  from  the  annexation  of  Canaan  to  that 
of  Canada,  inclusive.  The  morality  of  annexation  admitted, 
it  is  natural  that  the  United  States  would  have  expanded  on 
the  West  and  South,  when  there  was  no  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired on  the  North.  To  Canada  we  have  three  times  of- 
fered the  boon  of  freedom,  and  she  has  rejected  the  boon 
with  arms  in  her  hands.  Settled  by  royalists  and  refugees 
firom  the  independent  colonies,  and  by  employees  and  de- 
pendants of  the  British  crown,  with  every  motive  of  attach- 
ment to  monarchy,  and  hatred  to  republicanism — with  estab- 
lished distinctions  of  rank  and  religion.  It  must  be  an 
exalted  fanaticism,  or  a  depraved  regard  for  free  institutions 

^  As  a  proof  at  onoe  of  the  rnprj  to  the  oldest  slaves  States,  and  a  com- 
ment upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  moral  proposition  by  a  census  re- 
turn, we  note  that  the  difference  between  the  slaves  of  Virginia  in  1830  and 
1840,  should,  according  to  his  ratio  of  measure,  have  gain^  about  150,000. 
These  jthe  author  of  Korth  and  South  considers  as  exports,  and  indulges  in 
an  ironical  insinuation  of  the  oause  of  sale.  The  decline  in  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Yirginia  in  the  same  decade,  corresponded  proportionally  with  that  of 
the  slaves.  This  decline  was  caused  by  emigration.  The  slave  owner  aban- 
doned his  lands,  and  carried  his  own  family  and  slaves  to  the  irresistible  at- 
tractions of  the  new  cotton  States.  The  loss,  which  nearly  depopulated  and 
destroyed  Virginia,  is  converted  by  this  casuist  into  a  positive  gain  of  nearly 
112,000,000  per  aoniim. 
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which  would  cause  an  American  to  prefer  the  |8ociety  of 
those  who  fought  against  his  ancestors,  to  that  of  those 
who  fought  with  them.  But  fanatics  are,  however,  as  little 
troubled  with  ancestors  as  with  principles. 

The  first  territorial  acquisition  of  the  confederacy  was  the 
great  North-western  territory.  It  was  wrested  from  the 
power  of  the  savages  by  the  unaided  prowess  of  a  Southern 
State.  Its  title  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  a  successful 
struggle  with  England.  This  territory  was  accepted  as  com- 
mon property  by  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  a  volun- 
tary condition  imposed  by  the  donor  which  for  ever  excluded 
it  from  the  category  of  Southern  States,  and  classed  it  with 
those  of  the  North.  It  was  erected  into  the  great  States  of 
Ohio,  IHinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  The  first  great  acqui- 
sition of  territory  by  the  Federal  Government  was  thus  for 
the  benefit  of  the  free  States  of  the  North. 

Very  soon  after  this  magnifident  concession  had  been  con- 
firmed, the  i>eople  who  inhabited  it,  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Ohio  valley,  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  because  this  was  the  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean.  The  revocation  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans  produced  a  state  of  excitement  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest  that  threatened  the  conquest  of  Louisiana. 
Such  was  the  solicitude  upon  this  subject  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
says  in  his  annual  message : 

^^  Congress  witnessed,  at  their  last  session,  the  extraordi- 
nary agitation  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  our  right  of  deposit  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  no 
assignment  of  another  place  having  been  made  according  to 
treaty.  They  were  sensible  that  the  continuance  of  that  pri- 
vation would  be  more  injurious  to  our  nation  than  any  con- 
sequences which  could  flow  from  any  mode  of  redress,  but  re- 
posing just  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government 
whose  officer  had  committed  the  wrong,  friendly  and  reason- 
able representations  were  resorted  to,  and  the  right  of  de- 
posit was  restored. 

Previous,  however,  tp  this  period,  we  had  not  been  una- 
ware of  the  danger  to  which  our  peace  would  be  perpetually 
exposed  while  so  important  a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
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Western  country  remained  under  foreign  power.  Difficul 
ties,  too,  were  presenting  themselves  as  to  the  navigation  o- 
other  streams,  which,  arising  within  our 'territories,  pass 
through  those  adjacent  Propositions  had,  therefore,  been 
authorized  for  obtaining,  on  feir  conditions,  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  other  possessions  in  that  quarter 
interesting  to  our  quiet,  to  such  extent  as  was  deemed  prac- 
ticable. ******  While  the  property  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  secure  au  indepen- 
dent outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  and  an 
uncontrolled  navigation  through  their  whole  course,  free 
from  collision  witli  other  powers,  and  the  dangers  to  our 
peace  from  that  source,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  its  cli- 
mate and  extent,  promise  in  due  season  important  aids  to  our 
treasury,  an  ample  provision  for  our  posterity,  and  a  wide- 
8|)read  field  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  laws. 

With  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  will  rest  to  take  those 
ulterior  measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
occupation  and  temporary  government  of  the  country,  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union ;  for  rendering  the  change 
of  government  a  blessing  to  our  newly  adopted  brethren ; 
for  securing  to  them  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  prop- 
erty ;  for  confirming  to  the  Indian  inhabitants  their  occu- 
pancy and  self-government,  establishing  friendly  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  them,  and  for  ascertaining  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  acquired." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  was  no  Southern  movement  When  it  shall  be 
also  remembered  that  it  was  acquired  by  a  Southern  presi- 
dent, the  author  of  the  resolutions  of  1781,  whose  opinions 
in  favor  of  emancipation  have  been  commended  by  the  work 
under  review,  no  one  can  charge  a  sectional  purpose. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  followed  by  the  first  un- 
lawful movement  for  the  acqtibition  of  coterminous  foreign 
territory.  According  to  the  same  great  authority,  "  Designs 
were  in  agitation  in  the  Western  [our  italics]  country,"  and 
"  the  prime  mover  there  was  Aaron  Burr,  heretofore  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favor  of  his  country."  Here  was  a  fiUi- 
bustering  expedition  got  up  in  the  Western  country,  headed 
by  a  Northern  leader.  The  first  object  of  this  enterprise 
was  "  the  severance  of  the  Union  of  these  States  by  the  Al- 
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legany  mountains."  Tho  second,  "an  attack  on  Mexico." 
The  Southern  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  promptly 
co-operated  for  the  suppression  of  the  enterprise.  There  were 
few  or  no  Southern  men  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Burr 
was  arrested  by  a  Southern'  President,  and  his  memory  is 
execrated  to  this  day  in  the  South  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  sprung  from  national  causes. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  the  savages  from  Michilimackmac 
to  Mobile  had  banded  to  co-operate  with  our  common  foe. 
The  British  and  Spanish  Government  had  armed  and  har- 
bored them.  They  were  dislodged  at  Pensacola,  even  by  a 
violation  of  international  amity.  At  a  later  day,  certain  ad- 
venturers occupied  points  in  Florida  as  a  depot  for  contra- 
band goods.  The  Eevenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  vi- 
olated with  impunity.  The  peninsula  of  Florida  commanded 
the  whole  course  of  domestic  trade  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  Gulf  and  reefe  were  infested 
with  pirates  and  wreckers  who  enjoyed  the  connivance,  if  not 
the  protection  of  the  provincial  authorities.  Besides  these 
national  causes  of  annexation,  there  were  also  questions  of 
commercial  spoliations  and  unadjusted  boundary  between 
our  government  and  that  of  Spain.  These  were  the  indict- 
ments to  the  annexation  of  Florida.  They  constitute^}  a 
national  necessity  sufficient  to  overrule  even  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

"  This  cession  was  nevertheless  received  as  the  means  of 
indemnifying  our  citizens  in  a  considerable  sum,  the  pre- 
sumed amount  of  their  losses.  Other  considerations  of  great 
weight  urged  the  cession  of  the  territory  of  Spain.  It  was 
surrounded  by  the  territories*  of  the  United  States  on  every 
side  except  that  on  the  ocean.  Spain  had  lost  its  authority 
over  it,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  connected 
with  savages,  it  was  made  the  means/of  increasing  annoyance 
and  injury  to  our  Union  in  many  of  its  most  essential  inter- 
ests. By  this  cession,  then,  Spain  ceded  a  territory  in  re- 
ality of  no  value  to  her,  and  obtained  concessions  of  the 
highest  importance  by  the  settlement  of  long  standing  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States,  affecting  their  respective 
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claims  and  limits,  and  likewise  relieved  herself  of  the  objec- 
tion  of  a  treaty,  relating  to  it  which  she  has  foiled  to  fulfil, 
and  also  from  the  responsibility  incident  to  the  most  flagrant 
and  pernicious  abuses  of  her  rights  when  she  could  not  sup- 
port her  authority." 

Such  wg^s  the  language  of  the  Executive.* 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  a  sectional,  but  a  party 
question.  -The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  whigs  headed  by 
a  Southern  statesman,  opposed  its  ttcquisition,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Northern  democrats  advocated  it. 

The  value  of  Texas  depended  almost  entirely  upon  her  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  great  material  of  Northern  manufac- 
tures, and  the  expanded  addition  to  the  Northern  Home 
market.  The  result  of  this  annexation  to  the  old  Atlantic 
States,  has  been  competition  of  land  and  labor.  She  has  fur- 
nished a  market  for  Northern  goods,  and  employment  for 
Northern  Capital 

These  are  the  chief  acts  of  aBnexation  performed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  will  have  been  seen  that  in  no 
case  has  annexation  been  proposed  by  the  South,  or  failed  to 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  North.  Indeed,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  imparts  a  greater  value  to  cotton  than  even 
production.  This  article,  neither  spun,  woven,  nor  to  a  great 
•xt^at  worn  in  the  Southern  States,  employs  Northern  la- 
bor, brings  freigbt  to  Northern  ships,  territorial  and  phys- 
ical strength  to  the  whole  nation. 

But  says  this  insidious  author,  "  What  had  {n  all  this  time 
been  purchased  for  the  North  f  Nothing.  Not  even  a  foot  of 
land  r  Were  there  no  commercial  wars  ?  No  treaties  open- 
ing the  trade  ports  of  other  nations  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
own  ?  No  protection  by  bounties  on  Northern  shipping,  fish- 
eries, and  manufactures  ?  No  deposit  of  national  millions 
to  the  credit  of  the  Northern  cities  ?  "  Not  even  a  foot  of 
Nprthern  land !"  Would  Britain  have  sold  a  foot  of  her  soil  ? 
-  Would  she  have  ceded  jurisdiction  over  the  most  barren  spot 
in  her  Cisatlantic  dominions  ?    Would  Canada  come  into  the 

o  Mr.  Monroe's  Measage. 
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federal  fold  if  invited  to  do  so  ?  Like  Cuba,  she  prides  her- 
self in  being  loyal  to  the  monarchy  to  which  she  has  clung 
through  every  vicissitude.  Until  then  it  shall  appear  that 
there  was  any  Northern  territory  which  might  have  been  ac- 
quired, it  will  be  unjust  to  reproach  the  Government  with 
partiality  to  the  South.  Until  it  shall  have  been  proven  that 
the  Southern  States  have  desired  or  profited  by  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  they  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing forced  the  policy  upon  the  government.  But  in  the  same 
connection  it  is  charged  that, 

The  wars  of  the  Bepublic  have  been  undertoJcenfor  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Southern  Stages, 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  are  told  that  the  Mexican  War 
"was  prosecuted  for  the  boundary  of  Texas,  so  was  war 
threatened  for  that  of  54°  40'.  It  was  fought  in  one  case  and 
compromised  in  the  other.  The  Mexican  war  was  advocated 
by  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  other  Northern 
Statesmen.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
other  Southern  Statesmen.  But  we  need  not  take  individual 
action  as  the  explanation  of  national  policy.  The  Congres- 
sional debates  will  show  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  political, 
not  a  sectional  question.  The  opposition  endeavor  to  fasten 
npon  the  administration  the  responsibility  of  having  waged 
the  war  for  purposes  of  party  aggrandizement.  But  we  may- 
ask  what  section  profited  most  by  that  wA:  ?  Its  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  was  paid  for  the  pork 
and  mules  of  Cincinnati,  the  shipping  of  Boston,  the  merr 
chandise  of  New  York,  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia,  the 
military  equipments  of  Springfield.  The  incidental  advan- 
tages of  exchange  and  deposits,  upon  this  vast  expenditure, 
and  the  purchase  money  of  the  new  territory  enured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  banks  and  capitalists  of  the  North. 

This  war  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  California.  Cali- 
fornia was  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
State.  Its  gold  crop,  valued  at,  perhaps,  one  hundred  millions 
per  annum,  goes  direct  to  New  York,  and  even  that  is  scarcely 
regarded  as  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  provisions  of  the 
West,  the  manufactures  and  the  freights  of  the  North. 
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It  is  also  asserted  that  the  war  of  1812  was  undertaken  for 
the  South. 

This  theory  of  our  author  would  imply  that  the  South, 
having  no  commercial  interest  at  stake,  felt  more  keenly 
for  the  national  honor,  than  that  section  directly  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  we  do  not  choose  to  assert, 
but  refer  our  readers  for  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  the  com- 
parative patriotism  of  those  who  waged  it,  to  that  standard 
work  the  Olire  Branch,  written  by  Matthew  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  are  contented  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  South 
upon  this  point  in  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  the  North. 

We  think  we  have  established  that  the  war  and  acquisi- 
tions of  the  Bepublic  have  been  made  at  the  instance  and  re- 
sulted to  the  advantage  of  the  Northern  States. 

Having  demonstrated  the  immorality  and  offences  of  the 
South  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  work  under  review  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  prosperity  of  the  North  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  South.  The  first  branch  of  this  proposition  states 
the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  North,  and  estimates  its 
value  by  computing  every  thing  that  enters  into  the  produc- 
tion of  its  fabrics.  This  wealth  is  attributed  to  the  frequency  of 
social  "  exchanges  which  are  repeated  from  month  to  month, 
throughout  the  year.  The  market-gardener  furnishes  cab- 
bages and  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  to  the  man  who  converts 
them  into  coal.  Thence  they  go  as  coal,  to  another,  who  con- 
verts them  into  pig-iron ;  thence  to  the  rolling-mill,  whence 
they  come  out  as  bars ;  thence  to  the  shops,  from  which  they 
come  out  as  axes,  spades,  plows,  or  steam-engines ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  constant  and  unceasing  motion  in  the  produce  of 
the  North,  and  from  this  motion  come  the  '  power  and  gain,' 
which  by  our  Southern  friends  are  attributed  to  the  Union. 
The  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  amount  to  not  less  than 
$150,000,000.  Her  shoe  manufacture  alone  is  $37,000,000. 
Those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1850,  amounted  to  $105,- 
000,000,  and  those  of  Philadelphia  were  fully  equal,  and  pro- 
bably greater.  Those  of  Cincinnati  were  $40,000,000.  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati  must  now  considerably  exceed  a  hundred 
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millions.  At  the  present  time  they  are  all  very  far  greater 
in  amount.  The  iron  trade,  in  its  various  departments,  from 
the  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  finishing  of  the  steam-engine, 
cannot  he  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  less  than  $130,000,- 
000,  nor  the  coal  trade  at  less  than  $20,000,000 ;  the  manu- 
facture of  ships  is  more  than  $20,000,000 ;  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  engravings,  amount  to  many  millions.  Add  to  the 
infinite  quantity  of  manufactures  scattered  throughout  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other,  northern 
States,  the  mining  of  lead  and  copper,  the  enormous  product 
of  lumber,  the  ice  trade,  the  production  of  houses,  and  the 
quantity  of  labor  and  manure  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  while  the  South  is  every  where  exhausting  its  soil ;  and 
it  will  readily  be  seen  how  enormous  is  the  production  of  the 
North  as  compared  with  that  of  the  South.  The  earnings  of 
canals,  canal  boats,  and  railroads  are  $80,000,000 ;  and  if  we 
estimate  the  value  of  the  property  carried  at  only  ten  times 
the  cost  of  transportation,  we  obtain  $800,000,000.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  North  is  little  short  of  four  millions,  almost 
half  a  million  of  which  is  moved  by  steam;  and  if  we 
take  the  gross  earnings  of  this  at  only  one  dollar  per  ton,  per 
month,  we  have  nearly  fifty  millions,  but  they  are  probably 
considered  above  a  hundred  millions.  The  net  value  of  the 
property  transported  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  canals,  in 
coasters,  and  on  railroads,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his 
Keport  on  the  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade,  (p.  905,)  at  3,120,000,- 
000 ;  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  which,  as  our  readers 
have  seen,  comes  from  the  South." 

We  should  not  consider  even  the  demonstrations  of  this 
proposition  conclusive  of  the  main  argument,  that  the  North  * 
was  less  dependent  upon  the  common  form  of  government 
than  the  South.    This  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  proposition,  that  the  Northern  prosperity  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  South,  is  enforced  with  the  following 
axioms : 

1.  The  profit  upon  a  customer  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
purchase. 
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2.  He  who  has  but  a  dollar,  can  spend  but  one  hundred 
cents,  consequently, 

3.  The  farmer  who  has  but  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
cannot  deal  beyond  that  value,  nor  can  the  planter,  who  has 
but  twenty  bales  of  cotton,  violate  the  same  principle. 

4.  Communities,  like  individuals,  find  their  power  to  pur- 
chase limited  by  the  ability  to  sell. 

This  is  the  abracadabra  of  argument.  It  is  the  "Presto 
pass" — the  ambidextrous  manipulation  of  the  magician. 
It  means  nothing.  But  the  accumulation  of  truisms,  under 
various  permutations,  prepares  us  to  learn  that  there  must 
be  more  trade  among  the  people  of  the  North  than  amongst 
those  of  the  South,  Granted.  A  mechanical,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people,  live  by  numerous  exchanges.  The 
planter  requires  but  one.  He  who  converts  a  pair  of  boots 
into  loaves  of  bread,  has  effected  a  negotiation  between  the 
tanner,  the  shoe-pegger,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  binder, 
the  farmer,  the  miller,  not  to  speak  of  merchants,  black- 
smiths and  grocers.  Of  course,  there  is  much  more  trade 
produced  by  the  transaction,  but  it  is  a  trade  indispensable 
to  the  operations  of  an  industrial  community.  It  is  a  com- 
plication of  interests,  which,  like  a  complication  of  ma- 
chinery, is  attended  with  a  loss  of  power  in  friction.  It  em- 
ploys many,  and  enables  them  to  convert  their  labor  into 
subsistence,  but  it  does  not  favor  superior  wealth,  certainly 
not  superior  independence. 

IS,  therefore,  the  productive  power  of  the  North  be  "  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  South,"  because  free  can  ac- 
complish twice  as  much  as  compulsory  labor,  and  because 
machinery  works  for  man — sophisms  by  the  way,  for  free- 
men do  not  labor  more  upon  any  specific  work  than  slaves, 
and  whilst  machinery  works  for  the  North,  soil  and  climate 
work  more  effectually  for  the  South — yet  if  the  largest  pro- 
duction of  this  trade  goes  to  support  the  population  we  can- 
not see  in  it  any  proof  of  power.  It  is  a  positive  deduction 
of  annual  subsistence  from  annual  labor.  The  South  relying 
upon  soil,  and  climate,  and  products  incidental  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  market  staples,  is  less  dependent  upon  other 
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sections,  and  would  suffer  less  from  a  separation,  or  even 
from  isolation; 

But  this  fallacy  of  estimating  the  elements  of  necessity 
as  the  evidence  of  strength,  is  made  particularly  palpable 
in  the  case  taken  by  the  author  to  show  the  superior 
productive  capacity  of  the  North.  He  estimates  the  hay 
crop  of  the  North  as  an  offset  to  the  cotton  and  rice  crop 
of  the  South. 

The  inclemency  of  the  climate  compels  the  Northern  people 
to  save  a  large  quantity  of  forage  for  their  cattle  during  the 
period  when  the  grass  does  not  grow,  and  the  fields  are  frozen. 
The  cattle  being  consumed  in  the  support  of  the  industrial 
population,  it  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  pro- 
ductions ;  and  it  is  represented  accordingly.  This  hay  crop 
then  is  nothing  but  the  Northern  substitute  for  sunshine.  In 
the  South  hay  is  almost  unnecessary.  There  the  cattle 
graze  during  almost  the  winter  and  spring.  Indeed,  the 
countless  herds  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  subsist  without 
any  winter  provisions  whatsoever.  Now,  although  this 
pasturage  does  not  appear  in  the  census,  yet  the  cattle 
enter  into  the  productions  of  the  South,  and  are  computed 
accordingly.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
climate  that  the  Northern  people  must  deduct,  from  the  year, 
the  support  of  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  The  great 
productive  value  then  presented  as  an  evidence  of  Northern 
wealth,  is  a  positive  proof  of  Northern  dependence.  It  is  as 
if  a  Russian  should  cite  the  costly  furs  and  perpetual  fires  of 
his  climate,  to  prove  his  superior  prosperity  over  the  Cuban, 
who  needs  nothing  more  than  a  segar  and  a  sombrero.  The . 
statistical  parade  of  wealth  employed  in  the  production  of 
Northern  fabrics,  is,  therefore,  wholly  irrelevant.  If  the  ag- 
gregate of  woolen  goods,  worn  at  the  North,  were  duly  set 
down  at  so  much  per  yard,  and  the  fuel  consumed  at  so  much 
per  ton,  they  would  only  offset  the  cash  value  of  the  South- 
ern climate,  which  renders  such  artificial  provision  for  hu- 
man comfort  useless. 

But  the  value  of  a  customer  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
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the  products  consumed  "by  him,  and  not  upon  the  numerous 
exchanges  indispensable  to  his  own  existence.  Thus  the  cot- 
ton sold  to  the  North,  amounts  to  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.  This  cotton  is  converted  into  goods  worth  more 
than  threefold  the  original  value — a  large  portion  of  them 
are  resold  in  the  South.  The  North  then  employs  its  labor 
in  payment  for  an  indispensable  staple.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  the  value  of  Southetn  trade  to  the  North  must  consist 
in  the  diflference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  perfected 
fabric,  less  the  value  of  the  labor  and  provisions  employed 
in  its  completion  ? 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  South  will  still  sell  cotton  to 
the  North  if  the  Union  be  dissolved.  Very  true.  If  the 
North  can  afford  to  buy,  but  whether,  when  compelled  to  pay 
an  import  duty  in  the.  Southern  confederacy,  and  to  compete 
also  with  pauper  labor  abroad,  it  can  still  buy  as  much  cotton 
as  before,  is  a  qi;estion  worth  considering  before  the  North 
shall  discard  the  home  market  which  she  now  enjoys.  The 
South,  on  the  contrary,  could  sell  its  cotton  to  some  other 
manufacturer.  Nor  would  its  income  be  diminished  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  failure  of  Northern  commerce  impaired 
the  ability  of  the  North  to  purchase.  How  far  this  demand 
may  be  replaced  by  the  enlargement  of  foreign  orders,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures  miihin  the  new  confederacy  of 
the  Southy  we  may  consider  hereafter.  At  present  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  repeat,  that  the  Southern  States  grow  a  staple  in- 
dispensable to  the  employment  of  Northern  manufacturers. 
If  th€te  is  no  demand  for  its  staples,  it  can  subsist  on  its  pro- 
duction of  provisions,  by  simply  employing  in  cereal  agri- 
culture and  raising  stock,  the  labor  now  engaged  in  staple 
productions.  The  Eastern  Atlantic  States,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  produce  the  staple  of  cotton  for  the  employment  of 
their  people.  They  cannot  even  produce  the  provisions  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  their  population.  Which  section 
is  most  dependent  upon  the  intercourse  with  the  other  ? 

In  the  same  connection  we  note  another  branch  of  the 
same  fallacy.    We  do  not  admit  that  the  West  and  North 
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are  identical,  for  reasotis  alleged  in  their  proper  place.  Th6 
author  compares  the  gross  provision  product  of  the  North 
in  an  aggregate  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
He  estimates  the  provision  product  of  the  South  at  less,  and  ar- 
gues the  superior  power  of  the  North  from  that  fact.  To  as- 
certain the  superior  value  of  this  product,  the  aggregate  of 
the  provision  produced  should  he  compared,  not  with  that  of 
an  opposite  section,  hut  with  the  necessities  of  its  own. 
Granted  that  there  he  an  excess  of  provisions  produced 
north  of  a  given  line,  over  that  produced  south  of  the  line, 
there  is  double  the  population  to  consume  it  livingnorth  of 
that  line. 

To  ascertain  the  true  value  of  this  Northern  and  Western 
product,  we  should  calculate  how  much  is  required  for  home 
consumption,  and  then  estimating  the  excess  exported.  Out 
of  this  exchangeable  surplus  the  South  takes  something. 
Then  the  South  is  dependent  upon  the  North  and  West  to 
that  extent  A  great  portion  of  the  South  makes  its  own 
provisions.  It  buys  from  the  States  of  the  West — including 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia  and  Tennessee — a 
large  amount  of  stock  and  provisions  for  the  cotton  and 
sugar  States.  But  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Maryland  send  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  The  herring  fisheries  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  contribute  also  to  the  supply  of  the 
North.  The  oysters  exported  to  the  North  and  West  from 
the  Chesapeake  alone,  have  been  estimated  at  an  annual 
value,  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  wheat  crop  of  Massachti- 
setts.  Lumber  is  sent  from  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Ship 
timber,  tar  and  turpentine  from  Carolina.  It  would  not 
then  be  just  to  compare  the  product  north  of  the  line,  with 
that  of  the  South,  and  charge  the  South  with  the  consump- 
tion of  the  diflerence.  The  provision  product  imported  into 
the  South  should  properly  be  compared  with  that  exported, 
and  the  South  indebted  to  the  West — ^not  the  North — for  the 
difference. 

But  within  two  years  after  a  dissolution,  this  difference 
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would  be — nothing.  Wp  shall  then  state  the  relations  of 
sectional  dependence  thus : 

The  North  depends  upon  the  South  for  a  home  market  for 
domestic  manufactures  and  imported  merchandise. 

The  South  is  dependent  upon  the  North  for  a  given  de- 
mand for  an  indispensable  staple,  and  upon  the  West  for  a 
giren  value  of  provisions. 

The  statician  who  will  strike  this  balance,  will  show  the 
relative  dependence  of  sections  upon  each  other,  not  he  who 
calculates  the  amount  consumed  bj  each  in  the  production  of 
exchangeable  commodities. 

When  this  is  one  of  the  terms  of  sectional  comparison, 
how  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  result  should  be  incorrect  ? 
The  North  is  credited  with  all  its  consumption,  except  its 
Lay,  which  is  reserved  to  offset  the  chief  exchangeable  com- 
modity of  the  South.  The  South  is  allowed  but  a  paltry 
balance  of  exports  in  tobacco,  sugar,  rice  and  molasses. 
But  even  these  are  raw  material  of  Northern  manufactures. 
For  New  England  distils  rum ;  Massachusetts  refines  su- 
gars, and  Connecticut  makes  segars,  in  the  aggregate  little 
short  perhaps  of  the  value  allowed  for  the  staples  from 
which  they  are  respectively  manufactured. 

We  conclude  our  argument  upon  this  proposition  by  re- 
marking, that  though  we  have  heard  the  dramatic  endeavor 
to  prove  the  value  of  a  wife  by  computing  what  she  did  not 
eat,  wear,  and  spend,  we  have  never  before  known  the  wealth 
of  a  community  estimated  by  calculating  what  it  did  eat, 
wear,  and  spend. 

The  same  vein  of  incoherence  runs  through  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  author.  Cotton  having  been  excluded  from 
the  exports  of  the  South,  its  corn  is  put  down  at  half  the 
price  per  bushel  of  that  in  the  North.  This  is  done  to  show 
that  her  productive  values  are  less.  But  it  cannot  be  true ; 
for  commerce  would  equalize  the  prices  by  exportation.  It 
cannot  be  true ;  because  the  price  of  corn  in  Texas  is  far 
above  "fifteen  cents," — the  price  stated, — nor  would  the 
fact,  if  true,  consist  with  the  argument  of  superior  inde- 
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pendence  in  the  North,  since  a  country,  having  cheap  bread- 
fltufifs,  is  generally  more  prosperous  than  one  in  which  they 
are  dearer.  We  repeat,  it  is  not  which  section  consumes  the 
most  of  its  own  substances,  or  enjoys  the  highest  amount  of 
social  prosperity,  that  we  are  now  considering,  but  which  of 
the  two  sections  profits  most  by  its  intercourse  with  the 
other.  Bussia  produces,  perhaps,  more  than  France;  but 
upon  a  comparison  of  their  reciprocal  contributions  to  the 
prosperity  of  each  other,  Russia  would  be  more  indebted  to 
France  for  silks  and  brandies,  than  France  to  Russia  for  lin- 
seed or  linen  duck. 

But  the  author  has  subsequently  set  down  the  true  point 
of  comparison  when  he  says  : 

"  In  estimating  the  *  power  and  gain '  to  the  North,  re- 
sulting from  its  union  with  the  South,  it  is  required  that  the 
reader  should  remark  that  tht  whole  of  their  own  vast  pro- 
duct is  in  constant  course  of  being  exchanged  among  them- 
selves ;  whereas  it  is  only  the  exchangeable  surplus  of  the 
South  with  which  the  people  outside  of  those  States  have 
any  thing  to  do.  The  man  of  New  York  derives  no  advan- 
tage from  the  corn  that  is  fed  in  Virginia  to  the  slave  that 
is  raised  for  exportation  to  Mississippi. "  The  corn  raised  in 
Alabama  appears  abroad  only  in  the  form  of  cotton,  while 
that  of  Louisiana  comes  to  the  North  only  as  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses." 

"  What  a  plague,"  then,  "  have  we  to  do  with  the  buff 
jerkin," — the  vegetables  which  "go  to  the  shops  of  the 
North  to  carve  out  spades,  plows,  and  steam  engines  ?" — 
with  the  iron  crop  of  $30,000,000,  or  the  coal  crop  of  $20,- 
000,000,  or  with  "  the  earnings  of  railroads,"  which  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  interchanges  ?  These  prove  the  wealth  and 
the  necessities  of  the  North,  not  its  independence. 

It  is  the  surplus  of  production  exported  which  constitutes 
the  profit,  so  the  greater  the  Southern  consumption  of  North- 
ern manufactures,  the  greater  the  Northern  profit  upon  the 
transaction.  So  if  the  aggregate  exportable  product  of  the 
North  were  quadrupled,  and  the  Southern  demand  increased 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  dependence  of  the  North  upon  the 
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South  for  a  market,  would  be  increased  precisely  in  the  same 
ratio,  but  the  author  only  considers  the  importation  of  South- 
ern products  into  the  North,  a  source  of  advantage  to  the 
latter  section.  The  profit  arising  upon  sale  of  Northern 
goods  to  Southern  customers,  is  not  estimated. 

If  the  Union  were  dissolved^  the  trade  would  continue. 

It  is  true,  the  South  would  sell  its  products  to  the  North 
as  heretofore,  as  to  a  foreign  country.  But  would  the  North 
continue  to  manifest  the  same  ability  to  purchase  ?  A  large 
part  of  the  Southern  staples,  now  taken  at  the  North,  are 
.  reimported  into  the  South  for  consumption.  Suppose  that 
consumption  be  cut  off  by  any  cause  ?  The  demand  would 
pro  tanto  cease. 

But  without  admitting  that  the  statistical  estimate  of  com- 
parative values  produced  is  either  accurate  or  properly  ap- 
plied, we  ask  any  impartial  reader  to  consider  this  plain  and 
succinct  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  sections. 

The  Eastern  and  Northern  Atlantic  States  do  not  produce 
the  provisions  they  live  upon.  Their  soil  produces  no  staple 
for  exportation.  They  depend  upon  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries  for  subsistence.  They  sell  merchandise 
to  the  South ;  they  send  quack  medicines  and  quack  science 
into  the  South;  they  cater  in  every  manner  for  the  custom  of 
the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  Southern  drum- 
mers seeking  to  sell  the  staples  of  the  South  to  the  North. 
Southern  people  go  to  Saratoga  to  buy  health ;  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  to  buy  goods.  Does  not  thrf  sScial  and 
sectional  relation  here  show  a  dependence  upon  the  part  of 
the  North? 

In  the  event  of  Disunion^  the  Northern  Confederacy  would 
he  stronger  than  the  South. 

To  sustain  this  theory,  the  author  has  divided  the  States 
into  black  and  white,  like  the  squares  upon  a  chess-board, 
and  this  upon  the  sole  and  arbitrary  distinction  of  freedom 
and  slavery.  In  one  division  we  have  fifteen  free  States,  in 
another  twelve  slave  States,  in  a  third,  the  three  States  of 
Missouri,    Maryland  and    Delaware,  which  the  author  is 
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pleased  to  deem  doubtful.  Kentucky  and  Virginia  aro 
kindly  loaned  for  a  few  years  to  the  Southern  system,  per- 
haps to  enhance  the  profits  of  conquest.  We  cannot  gainsay 
the  proposition  unless  we  except  to  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  theory  is  sustained.  This  we  assuredly  do.  But  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  Disunion  in  the  abstract,  we  give  the  argu- 
ment employed  to  show  that  Maryland  would,  in  that  event, 
join  the  Northern  CSonfederacy. 

^'  Maryland  is  fast  becoming  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
State,  and  the  policy  of  the  North  favors  diversification  of 
employment,  and  thus  furnishes  a  market  for  coal  and  iron, 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  South.  Baltimore  has  a* 
large  trade  with  the  West,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it, 
that  which  she  has  made  the  greatest  efiorts  to  secure,  lies 
north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  in  that  quarter  augmentation  is 
most  rapid.  Her  slaves  are  few  in  number,  and  in  the  event 
of  separation,  she  would  have  the  guarantee  of  the  North  for 
their  possession  during  the  period  of  preparation  for  gradual 
and  quiet  emancipation ;  whereas,  were  she  in  a  Southern 
Union,  but  few  would  remain  at  the  close  of  a  single  year 
from  the  date  of  separation  from  Pennsylvania.  Her  union 
with  the  North  is  one,  therefore,  not  to  be  dissolved." 

It  mighft  have  been  added  that  Maryland  commands  iron, 
lumber  and  other  material  for  manufactures.  She  com- 
mands, also,  an  avenue  of  access  to  the  abundant  West.  She 
enjoys  a  climate  favorable  to  continuous  industry.  Already, 
under  the  force  of  these  attractions,  she  has  attracted  capital 
and  skill.  Thus  qualified  to  become  the  manufacturing 
State  of,  ft^  Southern  Confederacy,  she  would  at  once  succeed 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  stretching  from  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  to  Mexico. 

Fanatics  never  reason,  therefore  those  who'  address  them 
never  need  do  so.  But  he  who  assumes  to  assign  destinies  to 
States,  should  understand  perfectly  their  existing  condition. 
It  is  said  that  Maryland  possesses  a  market  in  the  North  for 
her  coal  and  iron.  Let  us  see  if  she  could  lose  them  by  ad- 
hering to  the  South. 

We  are  subsequently  told  that  if  the  Union  were  dissolved, 
the  South  would  not  decline  to  sell  its  staples  to  the  North. 
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It  is  also  claimed  that  in  the  same  event  Boston  will  preserve 
her  India  trade,  New  York  her  China  trade,  Philadelphia  her 
West  India  trade.  Yet  England  and  Canada  send  iron  and  coal 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  thongh  neither  of  them 
are  willing  to  unite  with  our  political  association.  Why, 
then,  should  Maryland  change  her  political  association  to 
preserve  her  markets  for  a  staple  indispensable  to  the  indus- 
try of  others  ?  Commerce  consists  in  an  intercourse  between 
people  of  different  States.  The  argument  would  confine  it  to 
those  who  live  under  the  same  form  of  political  rule.  But  if 
the  future  associations  of  Maryland  are  to  be  determined  by 
considerations  of  relative  interest,  let  us  see  how  she  will 
stand.  Maryland  possesses  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  to  the  gen- 
eration of  steam.  To  this  may  be  added  the  immense  trade 
which  comes  up  from  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  as 
well  as  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  This  trade  has 
huilt  up  the  city  of  Baltimore.  As  the  interest,  so  the  ante- 
cedents of  Maryland  ally  her  to  the  SDuth.  Maryland  was 
taken  from  the  territory  of  Virginia.    She  sympathizes  with 

her  sister, 

^The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 

And  Marathon  upon  the  sea. 

Mount  Vernon  is  within  sight  of  Maryland,  and  the 
thunders  of  Torktown  reverberated  within  her  hearing. 
She  has  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Virginia  against 
Indians,  English  and  Abolitionists,  and  the  blood  of  Gorsuch 
is  unappeased.  Still  this  despicable  argument  of  interest  is 
strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  fear,  lest  the  prospect  of  a  good 
ooal  market  should  not  move  her.  It  is  argued  that  Maryland 
would  cleave  to  a  Northern  Union,  because,  during  the  short 
interval  of  preparation  for  "  gradual  and  quiet  emancipation," 
they  would  have  the  "guarantee  of  the  North"  for  their 
**  possession  I "  whereas,  if  she  were  a  member  of  a  Southern 
Union,  they  would  escape  into  Pennsylvania  within  a  yean 
Maryland  is  then  to  be  determined  in  her  future  association  by 
a  guarantee  for  the  hire  of  her  own  property  for  a  few  years  I 
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But  the  author  is  mistaken.    The  value  of  slaves  in  Mary- 
land is  not  the  leading  consideration.    Nor  is  the  appeal  to 
her  interest  the  proper  way  to  approach  an  honorable  people* 
But  the  argument  of  interest  is  as  deceptive  as  it  is  insult- 
ing.   If  Maryland  would  go  into  a  confederacy  to  secure  the 
hire  of  her  own  slaves,  would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  con- 
tinue in  a  confederacy  where  she  might  have  the  benefit  of 
their  sales  ?    Would  slaves  cease  to  run  away  or  abolitionists 
to  kidnap  them,  because  of  the  guarantee  of  the  North  ?    Do 
the  guarantees  of  the  present  constitution  arrest  this  evil  ? 
Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  author  why 
"the  Union  of  Maryland  with  the  North  is  not  to  be  dis- 
solved."   But  it  will  be  found  that  ethnography  cannot  decide 
the  question.    The  exact  sciences  clog  the  flight  of  theory. 
The  sun  of  reason  melts  the  wax  from  its  wings.    Geogra- 
phy corroborates  the  testimony  of  commerce,  and  determines 
that  the  destinies  of  Maryland  are  witli  that  system  of  states 
in  which  she  was  born.    The  western  territory  of  Maryland 
rests  upon  and  is  embraced  by  Virginia.    Her  eastern  divis- 
ion is  a  peninsula  bounded  by  the  Chesapeake  and  the  ocean. 
/From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  access  of  Maryland  to  the 
West  lies  through  the  territory,  and  that  the  right  of  way  to 
that  trade  has  been  derived  from  Virginia.    It  will  therefore 
be  obvious  that  the  whole  commerce  of  Maryland  must  go  to 
sea  through  the  capes  of  Virginia,    It  is  not  therefore  proba- 
ble that  with  her  chief  source  of  commercial  sustenance,  with 
her  whole  means  of  access  to  the  ocean  or  the  interior  within 
the  dominion  of  a  Southern  State,  Maryland  would  accede  to 
a  Northern  confederacy,  when,  by  so  doing,  she  would  sepa- 
rate  herself  from  franchises  which  were  conceded  to  the  comity 
of  friendly  states,  and  would  be  resumed  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  relations.    We  repeat  that  these  are  speci- 
mens of  the  reasons  by  which  the  public  mind  of  the  North 
is  prepared  for  Disunion,  by  organizing  future  confederacies 
upon  the  arbitrary  and  delusive  allocations  of  latitude.    Rea- 
son tells  us  that  men  rather  divide  with  reference  to  interests 
than  of  climate  or  complexion. 
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Thus  if  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  whole  north- 
west produce  those  supplies,  which  are  floated  down  the  great 
rivers  to  be  converted  into  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  is  it 
probable  that  a  mere  prejudice  against  the  kind  of  labor  that 
converted  them,  will  deter  them  from  a  political  connection 
with  their  customers  ?  Would  they  prefer  the  home  market 
to  which  they  have  been  always  accustomed,  or  would  they 
prefer  paying  duties  on  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  as  in  Cuba 
or  Jamaica  ?  We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  if  the 
Northwest  were  required  to  choose  between  the  demand  and 
outlet  of  the  South,  or  the  North  with  its  payment  in  mer- 
chandise, and  the  competition  of  Canadian  breadstuffs,  it 
would  prefer  rather  the  cash  and  staple  sales  of  the 
South.  At  all  events,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  them  speak 
before  they  shall  be  quartered  like  a  diagramatic  fowl  to  be 
carved  for  the  instruction  of  beginners.  For  beneath  all  this 
there  is  a  momentous  truth  which  the  Eastern  States  have 
to  learn.  There  is  a  Western  section  as  well  as  a  Northern 
section,  and  this  West  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  an  appanage 
of  the  North.  There  is  a  greater  unity  of  interest  between 
the  North-east  and  the  West,  than  between  any  other  two 
sections  of  the  Union.  The  West  is  the  store  house  of  the 
Union,  she  possesses  all  the  materials  of  a  manufacturing 
community.  No  State  will  long  hold  raw  material,  provisions, 
and  labor,  without  combining  them  in  some  perfected  fabric. 
Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and  Pittsburg  begin  to  perceive  that 
they  are  better  fitted  for  manufactures  than  Springfield, 
Lowell,  or  Hartford.  They  have  capital,  climate,  coal,  raw 
material  and  mechanical  skill.  They  are  many  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  home  market  than  their  Eastern  competi- 
tors. What  then  hinders  the  West  from  intercepting  the 
Southern  demand  for  Northern  commodities  ? 

The  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  have  been  drawing 
closer  together  for  many  years.  The  first  stride  was  from 
Leeds  to  Lowell.  The  next  will  be  from  Lowell  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  interest  of  the  West  and  South  are  therefore  iden- 
tical. 
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For  commerce,  unlike  chemistry,  combines  the  affinities  of 
opposite  not  of  similar  interests.  The  North  and  West  will 
offer  in  market  the  same  fabrics.  They  are  rivals.  The  South 
will  purchase  from  both.  They  are  competitors  for  her  favor. 
The  author  of  disunion  in  disguise  will  find,  upon  work- 
ing out  his  own  problem,  that  it  converts  his  allies  into  his 
enemies ;  that  two  brethren  in  Weathersfield  and  Chillicothe, 
respectively,  making  and  vending  corn  brooms,  will  sooner 
quarrel  with  each  other  than  with  a  common  customer.  They 
will  sooner  deal  with  those  who  draw  their  money  from  the 
culture  and  sale  of  a  world-staple,  than  with  one  who  would 
pay  them  in  a  medium  involving  several  intermediate  ex- 
changes, and  return  at  last  a  commodity  which  they  could 
have  manufactured  themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  section  which  combines  within  itself 
all  the  facilities  for  reciprocating  industry,  can  better  exist 
alone  than  one  which  is  dependent  for  any  one  of  them.  The 
two  sections  to  which  we  have  referred  have  been,  and,  hap- 
pily, are  still,  in  relations  of  harmonious  interest.  Under 
these  relations,  the  Southern  section  yielded  to  the  North  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  all  those  departments  of  industry  indis- 
pensable to  the  common  good.  These  the  North  was  well 
qualified  to  conduct  Under  this  policy,  the  immense  home 
market  of  the  South  and  South-west — ^beginning  at  Mary- 
land and  sweeping  round  to  California — ^has  been  protected 
by  a  revenue  duty,  and  thrown  open  in  monopoly  to  the 
North.  If,  however,  it  should  be  determined  to  dissolve  the 
confederacy,  it  is  plain  that  the  Southern  section  could  not 
continue  dependent  upon  a  foreign  State  for  a  supply  of  those 
articles  of  primary  necessity  and  of  .social  luxury  which  it 
requires.  Like  every  other  separate  nation,  the  South  would 
establish  for  itself  all  those  industrial  interests  indispensable 
to  its  independence.  There  would  be  foreign  alliances,  under 
which  reciprocal  treaties  would  secure  reciprocal  advantages. 
There  would  be  a  policy  of  national  protection  for  domestic 
enterprise.  There  would  be  an  increased  determination  to 
render  the  whole  section  accessible,  and  all  its  resources 
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available.  In  one  word,  the  disposition  would  be  to  make 
the  South  support  itself.  For,  observe,  the  relations  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  confederacies  could  not  be  the 
same  with  those  which  exist  between  other  nations.  They 
would  have  separated  because  the  one  section  was  too  pure  to 
continue  under  the  same  form  of  government,  and  the  other 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to 
destroy  the  particular  interest  which  had  caused  the  separa- 
tion, neither  interest  nor  comity  then  would  continue  the 
relations  of  the  sections  precisely  as  they  had  been.  But  let 
us  examine  the  probable  results  of  this  separation  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  North.  The 
author  assures  his  readers  that  every  thing  would  continue 
in  statu  qyo.  He  works  out  the  equation  of  positive  value 
of  the  Union  to  the  North  at  just  forty  cents  a  head,  whilst 
the  incidental  advantage  of  sectional  intercourse  would  con- 
tinue. Let  us  see.  The  idea  of  Southern  morals  sought  to 
be  inculcated  by  those  who  rely  upon  sectional  jealousy,  as  a 
lever  of  national  dissolution,  is,  that  Southern  men  are 
haughty,  indolent,  oppressive,  wasteful ;  plunged  in  ignor- 
ance, and  without  the  resources  of  capital  or  skill.  We  shall 
not  here  controvert  it.  The  Southern  men  who  confide  in 
these  pages  require  no  proofs.  Those  who  ^^  read  to  doubt, 
or  read  to  scorn,"  would  disbelieve  them. 

But  it  is  plain  that  a  new  confederacy,  comprising  the 
extent,  population  and  production  of  the  South,  would  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  manufactures,'  a  great  deal  of  ship- 
ping, and  a  large  supply  of  capital.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that,  with  the  premium  of  monopoly,  there  can  be  no  such 
interests  created  within  the  South  ?  Are  there  no  men  who 
would  immigrate  to  a  country  which  offered  such  reward  to 
their  enterprise?  Are  there  no  '^dough-faces," — none  of 
those  Northern  politicians, — "  who  assure  their  fellow  citi- 
zens that  safety  and  prosperity  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ?"  Are  there  none  in- 
different to  particular  institutions  of  property,  and  only  in- 
tent upon  carrying  their  enterprise  and  capital  to  the  best 
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market  ?  Is  the  race  of  men  who  came  from  the  North  to 
occupy  New  Orleans ;  who  animate  the  commerce  of  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston ;  who  employ  the  waterfalls,  and  gov- 
ern the  spindles  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  would  all  these  be  restrained  by  a  decree  against  em- 
igration, or  a  prejudice  against  a  section  ?  If  they  were,  is 
it  possible  that  Europe  would  send  no  artisans  into  a  State 
which  offered  inducement?  Nay,  more,  is  it  possible  that 
a  people  of  the  same  race  with  those  of  the  North,  would 
prove  themselves  incompetent  to  organize  industrial  systems, 
necessary,  at  least,  for  the  supply  of  their  own  State  ?  We 
answer  that  in  common  sense,  when  the  South  offered  the 
protection  of  a  revenue — psrTiaps  of  a  protective  duty ;  when  it 
presented  cheap  supplies,  a  comfortable  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate ;  when  it  gave  access  to  surrounding  consumers  with- 
out freight  or  factorage,  men  would  be  found  to  disregard 
any  prejudice  of  race  or  institution,  and  flock  to  the  exclusive 
advantages  which  would  be  offered  them.  Nor  are  we  reason- 
ing upon  theory.  Let  us  take  one  example.  The  city  of 
Baltimore  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  South ;  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  indissolubly  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  upon  the 
continent.  It  has  acquired  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  very  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  people  are  immigrants  from  the  Northern  States  and 
from  Europe. 

They  have  come  to  reside  within  a  slave-holding  State 
because  they  could  thereby  better  their  condition.  Th^ 
canie  with  no  intent  to  hold  slaves  nor  to  anathematize  the 
institution.  They  love  the  great  Protestant  principle  that 
every  man  has  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon  a  moral 
question  affecting  his  own  salvation,  and  that  he  is  saved  or 
damned  individually,  not  vicariously,  nor  do  they  consider 
themselves  more  responsible  for  any  immorality  which  may 
attach  to  the  institution  of  slavery  than  for  any  other  opinion 
which  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  States  into  which  they  may  have  come.    There  are  many  of 
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these  people  Quakers,  a  sect  whose  fundamental  doctrines  for- 
bid slavery,  yet  we  have  no  instance  in  which  they  have  made 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  invalidate  the  title  to  the  property  of 
others.  The  fact  of  living  in  a  community  with  slave-holders 
no  more  makes  a  man  morally  responsible  for  the  institution 
of  slavery,  than  mustering  in  the  same  ranks  or  contributing  to 
the  same  tax  with  a  Jew,  makes  him  responsible  for  the  cru- 
cifixion. Every  phase  of  human  faith  may  be  protected  by 
law,  and  any  peculiarity  of  actual  title  may  be  recognized  in 
the  same  manner.  Nor  does  it  in  either  case  involve  a  moral 
wrong  in  the  citizen  to  obey  these  laws.  As  a  member  of 
society  he  has  agreed  in  advance  that  the  enactments  of  the 
majority,  fairly  announced,  and  fully  adjudicated  shall  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  is  then  no  more  morally  responsible 
for  the  measures  of  that  majority  than  were  the  primitive 
Christians  for  the  pantheism  of  Rome.  We  give  this  as  .a 
train  of  reasoning  which  convinces  men  that  they  commit  no 
crime  or  inconsistency  in  becoming  citizens  of  a  slave-holding 
community.  Under  the  great  impulse  of  interest  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  we  should  anticipate  the  influx  of  capit^il, 
and  skill,  under  the  obvious  argument  which  we  have  stated 
we  should  apprehend  no  obstacle  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  morality  or  advantage  of  a  particular  title. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  our  argument  as  calm  and 
as  clear  as  pur  capacity  permits,  and  we  now  repeat  to  those 
who  have  accompanied  us,  the  question,  whether  the  North  or 
South  has  most  of  pecuniary  loss  to  apprehend  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  ?  Let  us  post  up  the  comparison.  The 
South  would  lose  the  companionship  and  protection  of  a  na- 
tion which  despises,  and  under  the  obligations  of  a  fraternal 
compact,  would  slander  her  abroad  and  destroy  her  at  home. 
She  may  lose  also  a  market  for  a  portion  of  her  staples.  The 
North  would  lose  the  present  home  market  for  her  manufac- 
tures,'or  be  compelled  to  pay  an  equal  duty  with  other  na- 
tions to  employ  it.  In  this  view  the  South  would  be  most 
independent,  because  she  makes  a  supply  of  provisions  for  her 
own  population,  and  produces  certain  staples  which  the  world 
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must  buy,  because  no  one  else  can  produce  tbem  to  the  same 
advantage. 

But  it  was  just  contended  by  the  author  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  that  the  Union  was  dishonorable  to  the  North, 
because  the  South  dictated  its  policy.  Next,  that  the  North 
derived  only  small  pecuniary  advantages  from  its  continuance; 
that  the  "  Southern  trade  could  be  even  replaced  by  that  of 
Canada,  Brazil,  China,  and  St.  Domingo."*  The  same  in- 
sidious sophistry  is  continued.    It  is  charged  that: — 

The  expenditures  of  the  Union  have  been  chiefly  incurred  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  South. 

The  following  is  the  specification  :  "  The  expenditures  of 
the  Government  were  raised  from  eight  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions, because  the  object  of  that  increase  was  the  extii*pation 
of  the  few  and  poor  Seminoles,  whose  occupation  interfered 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  field  for  sl^ve  labor." 
^  This  argument  is  prefaced  by  an  unsound  aphorism.  "  The 
policy  of  the  North  looks  homeward;"  "Southern  policy- 
looks  outward ;"  "  Northern  men  seek  no  enlargement  of  terri- 
tory, but  they  desire  to  render  productive  what  they  have." 
'^  Southern  men  seek  additions  to  their  territory,  but  they  do 
not  desire  to  make  productive  what  they  have."  Now  a  peo- 
ple who  are  dependent  upon  commerce  with  others,  would, 
we  suppose,  "  look  outward,"  and  such,  not  to  repeat  what  we 
have  said,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  North.  We  have  showa 
that  our  earlier  acquisitions  of  territory  were  by  Northern 
and  Western  men.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment "  looks  outward,"  as  well  as  "  homeward."  The  wars 
with  England  and  Tripoli  were  for  commercial  protection. 
The  Japan  expedition  is  undertaken  for  the  increase  of  our 
commerce ;  all  these  "  look  outward."  Upon  the  question  of 
aggrandizement,  we  may  add  that  Virginia,  a  Southern 
State,  gave  up  to  the  North  her  western  domain,  and  even 
accompanied  the  action  with  a  condition  which  disqualified 
them  from  joining  the  same  political  category  with  herself. 

**  Sir  N.  WraxaU  has  said  "  that  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake  was  well  ex- 
ciianged  for  tliat  of  the  Ganges." 
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Yet  the  author  repeats,  the  proof  of  Federal  partiality, 
"  Louisiana  was  purchased  chiefly  for  the  South." 

We  cannot  argue  the  question  that  the  Seminole  war  was 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  Slave  labor.  The  Seminoles  lived  in 
the  Everglades.  They  were  as  inaccessible  as  alligators ;  the 
fewer  there  were,  the  harder  they  were  to  extirpate.  Neither 
cotton  nor  sugar  could  be  planted  to  any  exclusive  advan- 
tage in  their  country.  At  the  precise  date  of  that  war,  the 
Southern  Atlantic  Slave  States  were  pouring  their  immigra- 
tion into  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  States 
in  which  land  was  cheap,  the  Cotton  crop  certain,  markets 
accessible,  and  very  few  Indians.  There  was  no  immigrant 
movement  to  Florida,  then,  nor  until  long  afterwards. 

The  Florida  war  was  fought  for  the  same  cause  with  that 
by  which  the  Virginia  militia,  at  the  battle  of  the  Kanawha, 
gained  the  whole  North-western  Territory,  for  the  same  cause 
which  occasioned  the  expedition  of  Wayne,  or  led  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  the  Biver  Raisin,  or  which  carried  on  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  The  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Indian  Territory. 

"  Under  Mr.  Van  Buren," — a  Northern  President, — "  the 
expenditures  were  increased  to  thirty  millions,"  under  Mr. 
Polk,  "  to  forty-five  millions."  All  this  is  charged  to  the  same 
cause,  and  the  North  is  reminded  of  the  improvements  which  it 
could  have  made,  and  the  spoliation  bill  which  it  defeated,  as 
the  Israelites  were  told  of  the  meat  which  they  might  have 
continued  to  eat  "to  the  full."  All  this  is  but  the  catch-word 
of  a  campaign  argument  against  the  South,  for  which  it  really 
seems  this  work  has  been  prepared.  In  the  days  of  party 
conflict,  it  was  usual  to  charge  this  increase  of  expenditures 
rather  to  party  than  sectional  account,  and  this  was  demon- 
strated at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  and 
Polk's  opponents.  We.  have  seen  statements  to  show  that  the 
Anti-internal  improvement  party  had  bestowed  more  upon 
that  cause  than  its  friends  had  done.  At  least,  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  effrontery  which  charges  the  expenses  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  upon  the  South.    To  such  arguments,  reply 
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is  unnecessary.  The  war  of  Mr.  Polk  has  given  half  a  million 
of  gold  per  week  to  New  York,  and  his  free  trade  policy  is 
charged  with  having  enlarged  the  Federal  revenues  immensely. 
"But,"  continues  our  author,  "the  Federal  expenditure 
seems  now  to  be  fixed  at  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
exclusive  of  contracts  for  mail  Steamers  requiring  more  than 
twenty."  We  cannot  analyze  the  expenditures,  nor  assess 
them  upon  each  section  respectively.  We  believe  it  has  been 
shown  that  for  what  cause  soever,  the  revenues  may  have  been 
levied,  very  little  of  them  are  piid  into  the  Southern  States. 
We  presume,  then,  they  are  to  be  charged  to  the  belligerent 
propensities  of  the  South,  upon  the  expressive  aphorism,  that 
"  the  South  looks  outward,"  and  upon  this  general  assump- 
tion, this  extrfiW)rdinary  reasoner  goes  on  to  prove  "  The  su^ 
perior  economy  of  a  Northern  confederacy"  This  is  based  upon 
the  pacific  policy  of  the  North,  which  "  looks  inward,"  and 
"  has  but  little  use  for  a  Navy."  Taxation  might  be  reduced, 
because  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Northern  people. 
Diplomacy  would  be  cheap,  "  for  we  have  nothing  to  ask  for, 
and  nothing  for  which  we  would  fight."  Very  pacific  I  Would 
they  not  fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  Slaves  ?  The  result  of 
this  economical  calculation  is,  that  an  additional  saving  of 
perhaps  forty  cents  per  poll  might  be  efiected,  an  argument 
conclusive  of  the  question,  unless  we  could  demonstrate  that 
the  believer  in  this  doctrine  could  make  more  than  eighty  cents 
by  remaining  in  the  Union,  or  unless  the  South  would  consent 
to  pay  a  bonus  equal  to  that  sum,  for  the  society  of  their  "  lov- 
ing cousins."  But  the  argument  is  carried  into  the  future,  and 
the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved  to  avoid  embarrassments  to  come. 
These  are  to  result  from  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  perhaps  of 
other  territory,  and  as  "  The  NorQi  is  paying  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually^  for  the  enlargement  of  Slave  tetritory;  this 
will  end  in  re-estoMishiny  the  infamous  trade  by  which  Africa 
was  so  long  degraded  and  depopulated''  This  is  a  lingular  ar- 
gument upon  a  great  proposition  of  national  existence.  The 
Union  should  be  dissolved.  1.  Because  of  the  political  dis- 
honor of  Southern  association.    2.  Because  it  would  save  forty 
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cents  a  head.  3.  Because  the  North  may  be  bound  for  bad 
bargains.  4.  Because  the  North  will  only  lose  forty  cents  a 
head  by  dissolution.  5.  Because  the  Slave  trade  may  be  re- 
opened. We  may  almost  hope  when  the  pamphleteer  shall  see 
such  a  collocation  of  the  reasons  for  sacrificing  our  Federal 
inheritance,  he  will  collect  and  cancel  a  publication  whose 
insidious  malevolence  has  been  defeated  by  its  unsound  and 
fatile  argument.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  Cuba, 
he  has  given  us  a  somewhat  startling  display  of  all  the 
money  paid  for  education  in  the  United  States.  This  we  are 
told  in  italics,  is  less  than  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
of  our  territory  and  the  unlucky  war  of  the  Everglades, 
Well,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  '^a  buff  jerkin  is  a  most 
excellent  robe  of  durance,"  but  what  greater  connection 
there  can  be  between  the  relative  cost  of  land  and  learn- 
ing, than  there  would  be  between  the  comparative  mortality 
of  war  and  the  cholera,  we  cannot  imagine.  Still,  lest  any 
should  be  deluded  into  jumping  out  of  the  window,  for  fear 
the  house  may  take  fire,  we  will  argue  the  improbability 
that  the  Slave  trade  will  be  re-opened  to  '^  the  degradation  of 
Africa."  In  this  we  shall  find  the  "  North  and  the  South"  to 
resemble  the  beneficent  domain  of  nature,  in  which,  though 
venomous  reptiles  may  abound,  there  is  yet  an  antidotal  argu- 
ment, which  neutralizes  and  disarms  their  venom.  The  slave 
trade  was  carried  on  by  England,  under  the  Asiento  and  other 
contracts.  New  England  conducted  the  same  business  to  the 
extent  that  the  slave-holding  colonies  could  pay  in  money  and 
commerce.  By  constitutional  agreement  this  trade  was  pro- 
hibited, the  slave-holding  States  being  then  in  the  majority. 
This  law  has  been  always  considered  protective  in  its  effects. 
The  author  of  the  "  North  ajjd  the  South"  avows  himself  a  pro- 
tectionist He  will  admit  that  if  a  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer holds  a  stock  of  goods,  and  the  duty  shall  afterwards  be 
increased  upon  the  articles  which  constitute  their  assortment, 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  naturally  oppose  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  as  injurious  to  their  interests. 

Thus  at  another  place,  in  which  he  wishes  to  taunt  Virginia 
with  the  production  of  slaves  for  sale — 
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"The  people  of  Virginia,"  the  author  says,  ^^ whose  chief 
manufacture  is  that  of  negroes  for  exportation^  and  who  are 
protected  in  this  department  of  trade  By  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  all  competition  from  abroad.  This  prohibition  they 
have  always  regarded  as  constitutional,  because  it  enables 
them  to  sell  negroes  at  a  thousand  dollars  that  might  be  im-- 
ported  from  the  Cloast  of  Africa  for  a  hundred." — page  24. 

#  ♦  *  ♦  *  4: 

*^  Of  all  the  States  of  the  Uhiony  Virginia  is  tJie  one  thai  is 
most  dependent  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  North  through 
the  intervention  of  tlie  Federal  Government — and  yet  it  is  the 
most  determined  against  permitting  interference  with  what  it 
calls  freedom  of  trade.  It  has  but  one  branch  of  manufacturo 
fairly  established  within  its  limits,  and  that  is  of  negroes  for 
exportation,  in  which  it  is  protected  by  an  absolute  j^roAt&t- 
tion  of  foreign  competition,  by  aid  of  which  it  sells  a  negro  for 
a  thousand  dollars,  while  similar  ones  could  be  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  at  less  than  one-fifth  that  price." — p.  37. 

Is  it  probable  then  that  the  interest  of  the  older  Atlantic 
States,  would  be  in  favor  of  re-opening  the  slave  trade  ?  and 
with  or  without  their  consent  could  it  be  done  ?  Let  us  make 
it  yet  more  plain.  Slave-holders  have  $\j500,000,000  invested 
in  slaves.  This  value  depends  greatly  upuu  the  positive 
scarcity  of  slave  labor.  Is  it  probable  that  they  would  intro- 
duce more  slaves  in  competition  with  their  own  ?  do  they 
wish  the  same  value  in  more  lives,  subject  to  more  risk ;  at- 
tended with  more  expense  ?  Would  those  who  own  no  slaves 
desire  to  increase  the  number,  or  reduce  the  taxable  values, 
bring  new  hands  into  competition  with  their  own,  or  increase 
the  danger  of  insurrection  ?  Certainly  not.  It  would  not  then 
be  the  interest  of  the  slave  owner  to  prostrate  the  protection 
of  the  anti-slave  trade  treaties,  and  the  anti-slave  trade  law. 
But  if  it  were,  how  could  the  slave-trader  carry  his  particular 
scheme  without  the  assent  of  that  North,  which  we  are  told 
is  so  much  more  intelligent,  populous,  and  wealthy,  and  so 
committed  against  slavery,  that  it  will  tolerate  no  increase  of 
its  present  extent  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  it  would 
involve  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Europe  for  the  interest  of 
a  limited  section.    We  must  then  insist  that  the  author  of 
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the  work  under  review  is  either  an  extremely  timid  person 
himself,  or  supposes  his  readers  to  be  easily  alarmed  by  phan- 
toms which  they  have  not  the  boldness  to  examine.  A  sys- 
iem  of  argument  thus  addressed  to  the  parsimony  and  cow-- 
ardioe  of  a  people  is  too  openly  contemptuous  in  its  infer- 
ences, to  be  sucoessful. 

The  work  contains  an  appeal  to  the  supposed  jealousy  be* 
tween  the  masses  who  produce  manufactures,  and  the  planters 
who  famish  staples  in  exchange  for  their  work  and  payment 
of  their  wages — which  we  will  proceed  to  notice.  It  is  objected 
that  the  protective  system  has  not  received  the  support  of  the 
Southern  people.  The  political  tradition  is  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  outset  supported  the  tariff.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Clay  always  carried  Kentucky  in  favor  of  it.  There  has  been 
always  a  large  Whig  vote  given  in  the  South  for  the  protec* 
tive  system.  If  the  protection  of  manufacturing  labor  was 
regarded  as  antagonistical  to  slave  labor,  it  is  plain  that  the 
immense  interest  in  the  latter  investment  which  Southern 
Whigs  represent  would  have  prevented  them  from  sacrificing 
their  property  to  a  measure  of  abstract  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Massachusetts  violently  opposed  the  earlier  tariffs. 
Bat  the  argument  in  the  South  has  always  been  that  manu* 
facturers  create  a  demand  for  Southern  staples,  and  an  ability 
to  pay  for  other  Southern  products.  Besides  that  increased 
competition  thus  generated  reduces  the  cost  of  the  manufac* 
tared  article  to  the  South.  There  can  be  no  conceivable  hos- 
tility between  these  interests.  The  ingenious  author,  how- 
ever, says  that  Southern  policy  broke  down  the  protective 
system,  and  thus  sacrificed  an  immense  amount  of  Northern 
capital.  We  do  not  understand  this.  If  this  be  a  question 
of  sectional  interest,  why  is  it  that  the  North,  with  its 
numerical  supremacy,  does  not  adopt  a  protective  tarifi^?  and 
if  she  will  not,  why  reproach  the  South  with  having  pre- 
vented it  ? 

If  the  caprice  of  the  South  can  destroy  so  much  value, 
why  speak  of  the  dependence  of  the  South  upon  the  North  ? 
The  North  cannot  inflict  such  an  injury  upon  the  interests 
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of  the  South.  The  latter,  then,  is,  in  this  particular,  less 
dependent  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Union  than  the 
former.  We  have  shown  that  the  Whigs  of  the  South  have 
given  the  most  disinterested  support  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem. The  opposition  to  the  Tariff  was  always  based  upon 
the  charge,  that  an  unfair  bounty  was  given  to  the  labor  of 
one  section  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  This  charge  was  de- 
nied ;  for,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  any  where  that  one 
class  of  people  were  subjected  to  an  excessive  tax,  it  would 
be  unconstitutional.  It  was  never  objected  that  there  was 
any  antagonism  between  unprotected  interests.  The  North- 
ern conviction  must  either  be,  that  the  tariff  was  an  ex- 
cessive contribution  by  one  section,  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
or  not.  If  it  be,  would  the  author  exact  it?  If  it  }Pd  not, 
then  the  objections  could  not  have  been  to  any  antagonism  of 
interests  which  did  not  exist. 

We  deny,  then,  that  the  opposition  of  the  South  to  the 
tariff  arose  from  the  belief,  "  which  the  buyers  of  labor  en- 
tertain, in  the  enslavement  of  the  laborer." 

'^  The  growing  demand  for  provisions  and  staples  was,  it 
seems,  stopped  by  the  repeal  of  the  Tariff."  This  shows  the 
superior  dependence  of  the  North  on  the  Union. 

But  the  cry  arose  throughout  the  North,  "  Give  me  work ! 
Only  give  me  work !  Make  your  own  terms  I  My  wife  and 
family  have  nothing  to  eat  1"  * 

Here  is  a  lamentable  acknowledgment  of  Northern  de- 
pendence. We  never  heard  such  cries  in  the  South ;  no  such 
want  was  ever  known  in  that  section.  How  can  the  North 
be  independent ;  how  can  it  dare  to  throw  off  its  political 
connection,  when  the  bread  of  its  people  depends  upon  the 
artificial  action  of  its  government  ?  Bich  such  States  may 
be.  But  it  is  the  riches  of  the  San  Francisco  or  Arctic, 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  casualty  of  an  instant.  We 
will  not  reargue  the  Tariff  question,  but  we  cannot  admit  that 

•  We  regret  that  this  cry  is  repeated  with  increased  intensity.  Yet,  whilst 
the  North  is  one  scene  of  industrial  prostration,  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  South  was  never  more  sound.  The  market  price  of  Negroes  and  United 
States  **  sixes  "  is  the  best  indication  of  the  stability  of  both  "  institutions." 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  pressure. 
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Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr. Pierce,  would  have  vetoed  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  their  section.  The  idea  that  "  the  Tariff 
is  a  conflict  between  free  and  slave  labor,"  is  too  novel  to 
repeat  And,  as  if  to  refute  this  very  position,  the  author 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  proposition,  that  the  protective  sys- 
tem promotes  the  interests  of  the  South,  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  to  refer  the  charge  to  the  reply. 

Slavery  has  caused  the  difference  in  tveaUh  and  numhers  be- 
tween the  North  and  South. 

In  citing  the  proofs  of  Northern  superiority,  the  author 
attributes  to  the  South  another  opinion,  for  which  he  has  no 
warrant  in  the  action  or  avowal  of  that  section.  That  opin- 
ion is,  that  this  superiority  is  ^^  all  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

The  difference  between  the  political  power  and  commer- 
cial wealth  of  the  two  sections,  is  due  to  other  causes.  The 
Northern  States  were  compelled  to  resort  to  pursuits  which 
encourage  large  aggregations  of  people.  The  Southern 
States  remain  content  with  the  single  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Thirty  years  ago  DeWitt  Clinton  founded— in  th^  face  of  an 
opposition  that  should  for  ever  disgrace  the  memory  of  those 
who  waged  it — a  system  of  internal  communication  which 
opened  the  territory  of  the  West  to  the  cities  of  the  North. 
New  York  sprung  into  the  Emporium  of  the  union.  Other 
Northern  States  have  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  and  Baltimore  have  emulated  her  pros- 
perity. Thirty  years  ago  manufactures  were  successfully 
planted  in  the  East  Villages  and  cities  sprung  up  through- 
out the  country.  An  immense  home  market  was  cordially 
opened  by  the  South.  These  pursuits  encouraged  density  of 
population.  The  commerce  which  accompanied  them  gen- 
erated wealth.  The  Southern  States  confined  themselves  to 
a  single  pursuit,  they  opened  no  canals,  they  constructed  no 
Bailroads,  they  lived  content  with  what  they  possessed.  But 
a  system  of  insult  and  encroachments  appeared  in  the  North. 
It  was  then  perceived  that  the  South  suffered  loss  from  the 
employment  of  Northern  agencies  which  they  could  just  as 
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well  save  by  introducing  the  same  pursuitci  at  home.  South* 
ern  men  began  to  observe  that  the  Northern  States  were 
invoking  the  censure  of  the  whole  world  upon  the  home 
institutions  of  the  South.'  They  knew  that  a  day  might 
come  when  it  would  no  more  do  to  go  to  New  England  for 
bayonets  and  blankets  than  it  had  been  to  go  to  old  England 
for  the  same  indispensable  articles.  It  was  then  that  a  Re- 
medial School  arose  up  in  the  South  which  copied  the  indus- 
trial improvements  of  the  North.  They  introduced  systems 
of  education,  encouraged  Southern  manufactures,  and  opened 
Southern  mines.  They  presented  a  system  of  Bailroads 
which  have  added  even  more  than  annexation  to  their  terri- 
tory. They  have  studied  the  resources  of  the  South  and 
found  that  it  possesses  every  attribute  necessary  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous  empire.  Already  have  the  influences 
of  its  system  been  most  happy,  a  practical  spirit  is  diffusing 
itself  throughout  the  South.  Emigration  from  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  has  ceased,  and  immigration  has  rapidly 
succeeded.  Their  young  men  are  employed  in  agriculture 
and  the  arts.  Labor  is  honorable.  Temperance  is  cherished. 
Vice  and  dissipation  almost  unknown.  Under  the  system  of 
progress  the  South  is  calm,  confident,  and  fearless— yara^tia 
in  fdroqrie — to  continue  the  copartnery,  if  treated  with  jua^ 
tice  and  cordiality,  to  establish  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive empire  if  she  be  driven  to  ii  But  the  system  of 
development  contributes  to  her  means  of  defence.  When  it  has 
been  seen  that  from  a  kind  and  devoted  friend  she  can  become 
a  formidable  rival  and  a  troublesome  foe,  both  the  patriotism 
and  prudence  of  the  North  have  hastened  to  put  down  the 
mushroom  fanatics  who  would  destroy  the  fairest  form  of 
human  government.  The  present  is  propitious  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South.  She  is  regarded  as  more  industrious, 
more  temperate,  more  practical,  capable  of  great  effort,  pos- 
sessing abundant  revenue.  The  South  is  respected  accordingly 
by  those  whose  opinions  are  of  value  to  her.  We  think  the  in* 
dications  favorable  to  a  restoration  of  harmony,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Southern  rights.    If  they  be  not,  every 
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day  adds  to  Southern  ability  to  meet  any  emergencies.  Thus 
stands  the  South,  prepared  to  extend  her  hand  with  the 
open  sincerity  of  childhood,  or  clenched  with  the  weapon 
of  defiance. 

We  tate  our  leave  of  the  author.  We  cannot  pursue  the 
unfair  insinuations  of  malevolence  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  without  wasting  space  adapted  to  something  better. 
The  stigma  that  nearly  half  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
rearing  slaves  like  cattle  for  sale,  the  imputations  of  pride, 
ignorance  and  vice  cast  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  South, 
would  not  be  applied  by  the  author  to  any  individual  who  be- 
longs to  that  section.  It  is  in  the  wantonness  of  anonymous 
impunity  sent  abroad  to  bring  pain  and  shame  upon  those 
over  whom  he  can  have  no  control  and  for  whom  he  incurs 
no  responsibility.  We  shall  not  follow  his  example  and  in* 
8ult  a  whole  people  in  return.  It  would  show  neither  the 
impulse  of  courage  nor  a  sense  of  justice.  The  people  of  the 
North  will  find  an  argument  in  the  work  under  considera- 
tion addressed  to  their  interest,  and  advocated  by  their  fears. 
They  are  told  that  the  Union  is  worth  to  them  forty  cents 
each.  Upon  the  subscription  of  the  paltry  sum  involved, 
they  can  be  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of  an  institution 
said  by  the  author  to  be  very  immoral.  If  such  an  appeal 
should  be  unsucc^sful,  their  morality  cannot  be  worth  a  tax 
of  forty  cents  a  head.  The  people  of  the  North  will  despise 
a  demonstration  of  their  duty,  admitted  to  depend  upon  a 
calculation  of  their  interest. 

We  remember  the  divine  inquiry,  "  what  will  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  ask 
ourselves,  "  what  would  a  man  take  in  exchange  for  his  liber- 
ties V  Believing  that  the  Federal  Union  may  still  be  pre- 
served upon  terms  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  States 
which  compose  it,  we  would  not  sell  our  interest  in  it  for  any 
money  demonstration,  if,  with  the  author  of  disunion  in  dis- 
guise, we  deemed  it  dishonorable  in  its  associations,  unjust 
in  its  policy,  oppressive  in  its  exactions,  we  could  not  for 
any  pecuniary  consideration  consent  to  its  continuance. 
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Art.  II. — Blunders  op  Hallam's  Middlb  Ages. 

1.  Supplemental  Notes  to  the  View  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam.  London,  John  Murray,  Alber- 
marl  street ;  1840,  8vo. 

2.  View  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  By 
Henry  Hallam.  Ninth  Edition.  London,  John  Murray, 
1846.    2  vols.,  8vo, 

There  may  be  a  later  edition  of  Mr.  Hallam's  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  than  the  Ninth,  which  we  have  specified 
in  our  rubric ;  but  that  number  of  editions  would  be  suflS- 
cient  to  prove,  if  other  and  more  direct  evidence  were  want- 
ing, that  it  had  definitely  taken  its  place  in  our  libraries  as 
a  work  of  standard  authority,  and  amongst  the  trade  as  one 
of  the  regular  stock  books.  Its  position  may  not  be  perma- 
nently assured,  but  it  is  fixed  for  the  present  It  is  habit- 
ually regarded,  and  is  sometimes  read  as  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  changes,  the  progress  and  the  characteristics  of 
mediaeval  times.  It  may  thus  appear  both  too  late  and  too 
perilous  to  question  its  claims  to  the  position  accorded  to  it; 
and  yet,  it  ci^n  never  be  too  late  to  expose  error,  nor  is  that 
risk  to  be  avoided,  which  is  encountered  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
It  has  been  our  settled  intention,  since  the  publication  of  this 
Supplementary  volume,  to  bring  to  the  examination  and  cas- 
tigation  of  this  accredited  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
scanty  and  fragmentary  information  of  that  period,  gathered 
in  the  course  of  our  reading :  for  though  perfectly  aware  of 
the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  for  a  connected  delinea- 
tion of  this  important  period,  or  even  for  the  thorough  de- 
tection and  rectification  of  the  numerous  errors  contained  in 
the  volumes  under  review,  we  feel  equally  assured  that  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  subject  w/is  competent  to  the 
exposure  of  Mr.  Hallam's  multifarious  blunders,  and  in  many 
instances  to  their  correction.  The  mass  of  notes  now  before 
us,  in  which  we  have  exhibited,  criticised,  explained  or  cor- 
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rected  only  the  more  glaring  mistakes,  is  so  ample  that  we 
can  incorporate  but  a  rerj  small  portion  of  them  in  this 
notice.  What  we  give  from  our  gleanings  will  only  afford  a 
sample  of  the  ample  harvest  which  more  diligent  and  learned 
industry  might  have  obtained  from  the  same  field. 

The  labor,  therefore,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  may 
be  tardy,  but  it  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  not  hav- 
ing been  performed  before ;  and  if  imperfectly  executed  even 
now,  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  shake  the  undeserved  and  mis- 
placed confidence  bestowed  upon  a  book  entitled  to  no  such 
consideration ;  and  may  also  awaken  more  profound  inquiry 
into  the  extent  of  the  errors  which  have  been  credulously 
believed,  and  into  the  whole  character  of  those  ages  which 
have  been  so  grossly  misconceived,  in  consequence  of  the 
ignorant  misrepresentations  which  have  been  hitherto  cur- 
rent in  our  language. 

"  Thif ty  years  have  elapsed,"  said  Mr.  Hallam  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Supplemental  Notes,  '^  since  the  publication  of  the 
work  to  which  the  following  Notes  relate^  and  almost  forty 
since  the  first  chapter  and  part  of  the  second  were  written. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  long  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  investigated  by  many  of  my  distinguished 
contemporaries  with  signal  success,  and  I  have  been  anxious 
to  bring  down  my  own  volumes  nearer  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  historic  domain,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  in  our  own  age. 
My  object  has  been,  acordingly,  to  reconsider  those  portions 
of  this  work  which  relate  to  subjects  discussed  by  eminent 
writers  since  its  publication,  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  some 
pcwsages  which  have  been  imperfectly  or  obscurely  treated, 
and  to  acknowledge  my  own  errors."  The  pith  and  marrow 
of  this  vague  explanation  lie  in  the  last  member  of  the  last 
sentence.  The  confession  of  former  error  is  the  main  object 
of  his  later  work ;  and  without  waiting  as  long  as  Mr.  Hallam 
waited,  before  commencing  the  labor  of  correction,  we  shall 
take  advantage  of  his  discharge  of  a  very  necessary  duty  to 
reconsider  the  defective  parts  of  a  production,  which,  in 
default  of  a  better,  has  bec6me  classical ;    to  estimate  the 
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extent  of  his  errors,  acknowledged  or  unperceived ;  and  to 
examine  briefly  the  value  of  those  amplifications  and  correc- 
tions, which  he  has  presented  to  the  public  as  giving  some 
appearance  of  perfection  to  his  earliest  undertaking  of  any 
magnitude.  These  Supplemental  Notes,  issued  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  long  life,  may  be  regarded  as  giving  to  his 
principal  work  a  definitive  form,  and  as  purifying  it  for  the 
acceptance  of  posterity,  while  they  justify,  write,  and  almost 
exact  a  renewed  criticism  of  its  most  glaring  defects.  Had 
we  been  consulted,  however,  before  their  publication,  we 
might  have  suggested  a  more  thorough,  expeditious,  eco- 
nomical, *and  satisfactory  method  of  attaining  the  same  and 
by  simply  adding  on  the  last  page  of  his  original  work.  Cor- 
rigendum.   Dele  from  Vol.  I,  p.  1,  to  Vol.  II,  p.  660. 

Mr.  Hallam's  work  on  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  already 
censured  with  much  and  just  severity  by  many  subsequent 
writers,  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  penetrating 
into  the  obscurities  of  that  interesting  but  carelessly  studied 
period  of  history.  The  late  Mr.  Legare,  with  most  effective 
and  well  merited  sarcasm,  castigated  the  pretensions  of  an 
essay  on  Mediaeval  times,  which  affected  to  ignore  the  past 
influence  and  enduring  importance  of  the  Roman  Law,  and 
was  grossly  ignorant  of  the  modern  condition  of  that 
extensive  branch  of  learning.  We  have,  ourselves,  on  several 
previous  occasions  spoken  of  Mr.  Hallam's  labors  in  stronger 
terms  of  depreciation  than  we  deem  it  proper  to  repeat;  when  • 
instead  of  a  passing  animadversion,  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining  somewhat  in  detail  the  defects  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works.  We  are  not  disposed  to  cancel  or  modify  any 
thing  we  may  have  heretofore  said  on  the  subject ;  for  scarcely 
any  rebuke  would  be  too  harsh  for  such  slovenly  investiga- 
tions. We  used  strong  langtiage  before,  because  we  were 
compelled  to  compress  our  judgment  into  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph,  without  having  the  time  to  introduce  the  qualifi- 
cations and  modifications  of  the  censure  which  might  be 
appropriate  in  a  more  extended  notice ;  and  we  were  anxious, 
as  we  still  are,  to  protest  against  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Hal- 
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lam's  Historieal  Sfeetdbi  of  tbe  Middle  Agas  as  an  ultimate 
aatkority  in  regard  to  the  timea  and  sabjeeta  which  it  so 
mperj&cially  and  inaoeuxately  repiresenta.  Engaging,  as  we 
new  do,  in  a  more  detailed  investigation,  aod  a  more  extended 
criticism,  and  taking  up  the  work  to  examine  it  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  sometimes  note  hy  note,  we  shall  purposely 
re&ain  from  sach*sweeping  co»d»nnation  and  denunciation, 
as  is  not  directly  provoked  by  the  blunders  under  considera- 
tion, and  justified  by  the  evide&oe  adduced*  As  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  we  shall  leave  oat  readers  to  form  their  own 
ertimate  of  Mr.  HallMu's  performance  from  the  results  to 
which  our  inquiries  may  bring  us.  We  shall  state  our  ob- 
jections in  orderly  sncceasioii,  as  they  are  suggested  by  the 
context  of  Mr.  Hallam's  volumes,  and  shall  support  them  by 
sueh  proof  as  is  accessible  to  us;  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  chance  is  presented,  we  shall  candidly  admit  and  exhibit 
the  merits  which  they  may*  actually  possess* 

Although  contemplating  a  methodical  exposition  of  such 
ecrors  as  we  may  be  able  to  detect,  as  far  as  our  limits  may 
permit,  we  have  no  design  of  writing  a  formal  essay  on  a  book 
which  has  been  so  long  before  the  public^  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  simply  taking  the  questionable  passages  as 
they  occur,  and  appending  our  own  critioiam  thereon.  Thus 
we  shall  insure  greater  brevity  of  statement,  and  imitate  the 
example  of  the  author  under  review.  Indeed,  any  other 
coulee  is  preduded  by  the  objeots  of  this  notice,  and  by  the 
endless  blunders  whidi  require  reprehension. 

Before  commencing  this  detail,  however,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  remark  that  the  whole  work  appears  tp  have  been  ori- 
ginally undertaken  with  an  inadequate  conception  of  both 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  duties  of  the  historian. 
It  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  Mr.  Hallam  to  limit  his  labors 
as  he  thought  proper,  but  they  should  have  been  complete 
and  thorough  within  the  prescribed  range.  It  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate objection  that  he  proposed  merely  his  composition  of  a 
sketch  and  not  a  history.  But  it  is  censurable  that  he  should 
have  made  his  sketch  ouly  a  series  of  disconnected  outlines — 
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that  he  should  have  giren  fragmentary  delineatioius  of  arbi- 
trarilj  selected  topios,  uid'  should  have  omitted  everj  thing 
which  did  not  suit  his  tastes,  or  was  not  illusiarated  hj  ihe 
loose  collections  of  his  note  books.  He  is  fairly  obnoxious  to 
blame  for  the  absence  of  any  true  spirit  of  philosophy  in  his 
historical  inquiries, — for  the  want  of  any  enlarged  appreci- 
ation of  either  the  significance  or  the  relations  of  the  peri- 
ods which  he  discusses — and  for  the  inadequacy  of  his  learn- 
ing and  his  industry  for  the  great  task  upon  which  he  had 
rentured*  Throughout  the  work  there  are  numerous  marks 
of  haste,  slovenliness,  ignorance,  disregard  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  an  historian,  and  narrowness  of  view. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unjust  to  try  Mr.  Hallam  by  reference 
to  ttie  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  medieval 
times  by  subsequent  explorers,  unless  their  discoTeries  were  at- 
tainable by  himself  by  ordinary  diligence  and  a  proper  examination 
of  authorities  then  accessible.  But  this  benevolent  rule  will  not 
cover  his  offences,  when  they  have  been  unnoticed  or  repeated  in 
his  Supplemental  Notes,  nor  will  it  extend  to  any  new  blunders  he 
may  have  committed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  bear  in  mind  this 
plea  in  mitigation  of  his  guilt,  but  it  will  rarely  affect  the  justice 
of  the  general  censure  just  expressed. 

With  this  general  censure,  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  necessity  for  the  corrections  contained  in  the  supplementaiy 
volume,  by  their  character,  and  still  more  by  their  new  errors,  and 
Hke  evident  anxiety  to  gloss  over  and  conceal  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  blunders  which  are  confessed,  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  mistakes  which  still  remain,  notwithstanding  die  tardy  and 
insufficient  effort  at  amendment.  The  principal  inducement  to 
our  undertaking  is,  indeed,  that  the  redress  offered  magnifies 
rather  than  expiates  the  crimes  committed,  and  that  it  is  an  avoid- 
dance  in  almost  all  cases  even  more  than  it  is  a  confession.  Crit- 
icism would  have  been  completely  disarmed  if  these  Notes  had 
been  the  simple,  candid,  humble  confession  of  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
old  age,  of  his  faults  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
haste  and  incompetency  of  his  youth. 
*  Mr.  Hallam  commences  his  work  with  the  bare  statement  of  the 
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final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  West,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Cloyis  and  the  Franks  in  Ganl.  The  condition  of 
the  population  at  that  time,  among  the  conquerors  as  among  the 
conquered,  does  not  engage  his  attention*  This  defect  is,  indeed, 
rery  largely  but  not  sufficiently  supplied  by  Ghiieot*  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  in  order  that  we  may  adequately  understand  the 
true  state  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  first  be  apprized 
of  the  nature  of  the  then  existing  institutions,  feelings,  ciiltures,  as- 
sociations and  customs,  which,  by  their  union,  furnished  the  re- 
cipient rudiments  of  mediasval  cirilization.  In  order  to  acquire 
fins  information  we  must  trace  the  previous  career  of  both  the 
Roman  and  barbarian  elements  of  the  new  system.  Guizot  has 
done  this,  perhaps  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gtermanic  races ;  but  the  gradual  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  West,  especially  in  relation  to  society  and  domestic  life,  has 
never  been  properiy  represented,  not  even  by  Gibbon,  the  brev- 
i^  and  complexion  bf  whose  work  confined  him  too  much  to 
public  events,  and  the  successions  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
change.  Robertson's  Intrndaction  to  his  History  of  Charles  V 
has  always  been  highly  commended,  but  it  has  been  regarded  by 
others,  as  well  as  by  himself,  as  somewhat  independent  of  his 
main  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  necessary  introduction.  We 
could  have  no  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  History  itself,  with- 
out this  indispensable  preliminary.  It  is  true  that  this  necessity 
is  not  a  little  concealed  by  the  fact  that  Robertson  has  by  no 
means  executed  his  History  of  Charies  V  in  the  same  spirit  of 
comprehensive  philosophy  which  inspired  the  introductory  essay. 
It  is,  however,  stiM  more  important  that  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  if  composed  in  a  brief  and  argumentative  style,  should 
be  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  condition  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  social  organization  were  at  the  time  when  their  fusion 
commenced,  and  also  of  the  circumstances  which  had  induced, 
and  the  phenomena  which  attended  that  condition — for  the  ten- 
dencies are  more  significant  even  than  the  condition,  and  there 
is  every  imaginable  difference  between  a  sinking  and  a  rising  civ- 
ilization. The  absence  of  any  such  preparation  in  Mr.  Hallam's 
work  is  a  great  blemish,  and  precludes  any  satisfactory  discern- 
ment of  the  actual  condition  of  the  populations  of  France  under 
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the  earUtf  Meromgian  Idngs,  and  the  first  periods  of  Teutonic 
invasion.  The  consequences  of  this  omtssion  are  still  moie  gritT<* 
ously  feh  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Italy.  The  Tery  form  ia 
which  the  treatise  is  cast — a  series  of  disoonaeeted  or  loosely 
connected  dissertationa*-readers  this  orersight  inexcusable,  bcH 
cause  there  is  no  sjrmmetry  c^  outline  which  could  have  beea 
marred  by  any  preKminaiy  disquisition,  a  rupture,  which  might 
have  i^orded  some  apology,  though  an  insufficient  one,  if  it  had 
been  a  formal  and  methodical  history.  The  mistakes,  inconsistett* 
cies,  and  vacillation,  which  in  part  rendt  £rom  this  unpardonable 
omission,  will  frequently  render  themselves  apparent  in  the  fiiture 
progress  of  this  examination. 

The  Armorican  republic  presents  the  earliest  difficulties  to  Mr. 
Hallam,  is  a  stumbling  block  to  him  at  tiie  threshold,  and  ofiers 
the  first  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
learning  and  researches.*  In  tl»  note  appended  to  the  original 
text,  he  had  allied  that  DuBos  had  raised  the  supposition  of  an 
Armorican  republic  ^^  upon  very  slij^t  historical  evidence  ;"  in 
the  Supplement  he  acknowledges  that  the  evidence  iras  not  so 
slight  as  he  had  pretended ;  but  he  stumUes  about  in  his  additioBal 
elucidations,  not  merely  without  arriving  at  ceitainfy,  which  is 
perhaps  unattainable,  but  without  appreciating  either  the  signifi^ 
cance  or  the  force  of  the  testimonies  adduced.  The  two  author^ 
ities  cited  in  the  Supplement  are  Zosimus  and  Procopius,  but  both 
are  apparently  taken  at  second  hand,  for  there  is  no  reftrence  tot 
the  places  where  the  passages  are  to  be  found-— a  looseness  of 
procedure  observable  in  othor  parts  of  Mr.  Hallam's  labors.  We 
will  first  consider  the  reference  to  Procopius,  aiwut  whose  testi- 
mony the  most  difficulty  and  uncertainty  exist.  The  Arbory^ 
of  Procopittsf  are  assuredly  not^the  Armoricans  of  the  supposed 
Western  Republic,  but  neither  are  they  considered  by  him  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Gaul,  as  Mr.  Hallam  imag« 
ines.  Procopius  states  that  the  Franks,  who  had  formerly  been 
called  Grermans,  possessed  the  marshy  country  along  flie  Rhine ; 
that  the  Arborychi  wore  situated  next  to  them,|  and  towards  the 

*  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  2.    Supplement,  note  1^.  1. 
t  De  Bello  Gk)thico,  lib.  i,  c.  xii.     Vol.  ii,  p.  68-4.    Ed.  Bonn. 
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East  of  the  latter,  the  Q%iiringiaas  ;*  that  the  Burgundians  were 
settled  to  the  soath  of  tlie  Tharingians,  beyond  whom  (the  Thu- 
nngiaiis)  were  the  Saabians  and  AkmanaL  According  to  the 
oonlezt,  then,  the  Aiborychi  and  the  other  tribes  eoumerated,  lay 
to  tiie  eastward  of  the  Franks  and  of  the  Rhine.  The  geograph- 
ical desoriptbn  is  precise  and  unmistakable,  and  absdutely  ex- 
dndes  the  notion  eatertuned  by  Haflam,  that  he  contemplated  all 
Ae  inhabitants  at  least  of  Northern  Oaul,  for  it  {daces  all  the  na- 
tions mentioned,  except  the  Franks,  beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul. 
At  ibe  same  time,  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  t&  identify  the 
Arborychi  with  the  Armoricans  of  the  West,  as  knowjn  to  Cs&sar, 
and  suspected  in  after  times.  They  might  possibly  have  occupied 
a  portion  of  what  now  forms  the  Rhenish  principalities  of  Prussia, 
bat  no  part  of  Ghnil,  in  the  estimation  of  Procopius.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Hallam's  asseveration  to  that  efiect.  But  granting 
that  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  geography  of  Germanic 
people  was  confesed  and  inaccurate,  we  must  have  some  more 
legitimate  basis  than  his  alleged  ignorance  or  obscurity  for  the 
conjecture  that  tiie  Arborychi  were  eidier  the  Armoricans  of  the 
West,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Nordiern  (Jaul.  Moreover,  Proco- 
pius is,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  explaining  how  the 
Franks  originally  obtained  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  and  consequently 
speaks  of  them'  and  the  adjoining  tribes  as  they  existed  ante- 
rior to  the  conquest.  If  Mr.  Hallam  had  explored  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  questftOtt,  and  diligently  examined  the  origbal  authori- 
ties for  himself^  instead  of  caviling  conjecturally  at  isolated 
passages,  he  mig^t  have  found  sosse  reason  tot  suspecting  the 
Aiboryohi  of  Procopius  of  being  ideoitical  with  the  Chamavi  of 
Zostmas,  who  were  overpowered  by  JuUan.f  He  would  have 
daseovenad  their  abode  not  in  Northern  Ghial,  but  to  the  eastward 
of  that  regioB  described  by  TiMo. 

Segois  Is  gents  por  candids  e  biondA, 

Che  trs  i  mncfai  6  i  Germani  e  1  mar  d  glaee. 

Ore  la  Moea  ed  art  il  Reno  nfonda. 

Terra  di  viade  e  d'animai  ferace.  t 

*  Utra  at  avroi/c  ep  ra  irpo(  avtexcvra  ifXuv  ^Dpcfyoi  fiapfiapoi.  k.  r.  X, 
t  Zown.  Kb.  iii,  0.  vu  vii,  pp.  lSO-8.  Ed.  Bonn,  lib.  iii,  c.  viii,  p.  188;  cum 
Beitemereri  Comm.  lib.  iv,  c.  xii,  p.  186.    Aimn.  Marcell,  lib.  xvii,  c.  viii. 
t  Gems.  lib:  Can.  1,  st.  xliii. 
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The  ambiguities  and  difEculties  in  regard  to  these  Arborjchi 

have  mainlj  grown  out  of  the  substitution,  bj  Henry  Valecius,  of 

Apftopvxpi  for  kp^opmxoi  in  the  text  of  Procopius.     The  new  reading 

is  accepted  apparently  by  GKbbon/  and  is  not  challenged  by 

Guizot  or  Milman,  but  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  recension  of 

Dindofe  in  the  Bonn  edition.     The  Armoricse  Civitates  of  Cesar^f 

of  which  Hallam  seems  entirely  unconscious,  are  undoubtedly 

Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  may  have  extended  even  further  to 

the  East  and  to  the  South.     But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Are- 

moricos  saltus  of  Merobades,  of  which  Mr.  Hallam  is  equally 

incognizant. 

Lustrat  AiemoricoB  iam  mitior  nicola  saltus  i 
Perdidit  et  mores  teAus,  adsuetaque  sasvo 
Grunino  quAsitas  silvis  celare  rapinas 
Diacit  inezpertes  Gererem  oommittere  campis 
Cassareoque  din  manus  oblectata  labori 


Sustinet  aooeptas  noetro  sub  consule  leges; 
Et  quaiDTiB  Geticis  snlcom  oonfundat  aia^ 
Barbara  yicinas  refugit  consortia  genti84 


This  passage  migbt  refer  to  the  colony  of  Alans  and  Huns  set- 
tled by  ^tius  in  Auvergnes,  or  to  a  second  colony  established  by 
him  in  Further  Graul,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Gibbon.§ 
It  is  evident  that  it  cannot  indicate  the  inhabitants  of  Brittanyi 
because  they  had  no  connection  at  that  time  with  the  Franks  on 
the  Rhine ;  neither  could  they  be  said  to  have  then  changed  their 
customs,  nor  to  be  Goths.     The  line, 

Barbara  vicinaB  tefiigit  consortia  gentis, 

renders  it  necessary  to  locate  these  Armorican  woods  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Teutonic  nations  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  verses 
of  Merobandis,  however,  refer  to  a  later  period  than  that  con- 
templated by  Procopius  ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  Niebuhr, 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  quoted,  considered  the  Aremoricos 
saltus  to  be  the  same  tract  of  country  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Armorican  Republic.||     The  whole  context,  however,  relates 

•  Hist.  Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  xxzviii.    Note  85,  vol.  ii,  p.  413.    Am.  Ed.  8vo. 

t  De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  v,  c.  liii;  lib.  vii,  c  Ixxv;  lib.  viii,  c.  zxzi. 

X  Carm.  viii.  vo.  8-16. 

§  Hist.  Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  zxxv.  Notes  8,  9,  vol.  ii,  p.  888,  and  Prosper 
Tyro  and  Sydonius  ApoUinaris  asthero. 

II  **  igitur  ant  Armorica  nltia  liguiim,  Gothonim  regnum  usqna  ad  hone 
fluviom  porrigebatur." 
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to  the  rising  kbgdom  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  would  be  a  much 
more  rational  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
was  the  region  alluded  to. 

,  M.  Ardillier,  in  a  special  disquisition  inserted  in  L'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,*  recognizes  without  suspicion  the  Armori- 
oan  confederation ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  would 
assign  them  a  position  in  the  east  and  not  in  the  west  of 
Qnul.  The  question  of  their  republican  organization  is  not 
raised  by  him :  he  merelj  declares  their  independ^ce. 

llr.  Hallam  seems  wholly  unaware  that  Armorica  is  men- 
tioned in  the  State  Begister  of  the  Western  Empire.  A  Du^ 
Tractus  Armoricani  is  enumerated  among  the  officers  of  Gaul, 
by  the  Notitia  Dignitatum^f  and  under  him  we  find  a  Tribu- 
nus  Cohortis  Princie  Norao  Armoricsd  Grannona  in  Littore 
Saxonica.  We  cannot  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hallam  for  his  un« 
fifluoiiliarity  with  the  confused  learning  in  regard  to  these  lo- 
calities, and  the  results  dubiously  indicated  by  Booking  in  his 
commentary  on  this  text^  because  the  second  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  Notitia  was  only  published  in  1850.  But  the 
expressions  used  in  his  Imperial  Blue  Book  of  Borne  indi- 
cate on  their  face,  that  a  military  district  of  Gaul  formed  part 
•f  the  generid  distribution  of  the  empire  under  the  name  of 
Armorica,  and  that  this  name  had  been  transferred  to  differ- 
ent localities  from  those  originally  signified  by  it.  Prima 
Nova  Armorica  certainly  ia  a  phrase  6u£$cient  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  Armorica  Yetus  distinct  from  it : — and  the 
occurrence  of  one  such  change,  renders  intelligible  the  possi- 
ble occurrence  of  other  subsequent  changes  of  a  like  kind,  in 
the  shifting  policy  of  the  declining  empire.  Booking  informs 
us  that  Armorican  signifies  only  maritime,  and  applies  the 
designation  to  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul^t  ^  ^^^  eastwardly 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 

Supposing  this  determination  of  the  Tractus  Armoricanus 
to  be  correct,  there  is  no  propriety  in  identifying  the  Boman 
demarcation  with  the  local  abode  of  the  Arborychi  of  Pro- 

•  Vol.  ▼,  p.  429,  8yo.  First  Sm\M.  t  C.  xxxvi,  p,  107. 

t  Annot.  ad  not.  occ.  c.  xxxvi,  p.  818**819,^  p.  826. 
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capias,  even  if  they  be  considered  identical  with  the  Armoii*. 
cans.  They  might  have  been  driTcn  farther  tol^e  east,  l^aa 
the  political  designation  had  been.  Thei^e  is,  therefore,  littte 
reason  for  qnestioning  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Procopi- 
118  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  his  statement  perfectly  accords 
with  this  explanation^  witii  the  indications  of  the  Notitia, 
and  with  an  incidental  contemporary  Botiee^  if  it  may  be  4ip* 
plied  to  his  Armoricanus.  Procepiiis  say«  lliat,  while  the  Vis* 
igoths  were  devastating  Gaul  and  8pain,  the  Arboryohiabad 
been  soldiers  of  the  Boman  empive,  but  afterwards  entered 
into  confederation  with  the  G^ennans.  Among  the  allies  of 
i^e  Romans  at  the  great  c^feat  of  Attila,  by  JEtius  at  Ghal^ 
ons,  the  Ann<»ritiani  are  mentioned  by  JonKmdes.*^  These 
may  or  may  not  hare  been  Armorieans,  bnt  their  being  so 
wonld  be  in  remarkable  consonance  with  the  etatementof 
Procopins,  at  whieh  Mr.  Hallam  oavits.  The  main  pos&t^ 
however,  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Procopius  distinctly  cimerts  ^e 
Arborychi  to  have  thrown  off  the  yolce  of  Rome. 

The  passage  in  Zosimus,!  referred  to  by  Hallam  after  Dnr 
bos,  in  like  manner  only  implies  the  independence  of  Armori** 
ca,  and  in  no  respect  intimates  that  it  was  under  a  repnblioaii 
form  of  government,  though  a  Teutonic  monarchy  might 
well  appear  a  republic  to  a  Bysantine  historian.  The  Ar* 
moricans  are  said  to  have  imitated  the  Britons  in  refusing  the 
Roman  rule,  and  ertablishing  a  poUcy  to  the  best  of  Uieir  abil* 
ity.  The  Britons  had  been  previously  etated  to  have  rendered 
tiiemselves  independent.  X  But  Procopius  remarks  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  Britons  lived  under  their  own  tyrants,^ 
a  very  important  observation,  which^  in  the  opinion  of  Gib* 
bon,  has  been  too  little  regarded.||  Hence  Zosimus  might 
simply  mean  that  the  ArmoricanB  asserted  and  maintained 
their  independence  of  Rome,  under  their  own  princes,  of 

^  De  Rebus  Geticis,  o.  xxrri,  as  he  profeB8edlyat)ridge8Ca8aodoni8,^  may 
be  considered  fis  oontempocary . 

f  ppirravovc  tjifnjaafteyoi^  Kara  rov  teov^  <^^,  fiXevdepiJoav  rponov  eKpa!XXcva<u  fitj 
wvc  Pufttuovc  apxovTQic,  wmtv  de  war  t^ouiuaf  noXirevfia  KoBtaracu,  Zosiio. 
Hist,  lib.  vi,  c.  v,  p.  822. 

t  In  A.  D.  407.  §  De  Bello  VandaUa,  lib.  i,  c.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  818. 

II  Hist.  Dec.  and  Fall^  e.  xxxi.  Note  17S,  v.  ii,  p.  278,  8vo. 
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niiAer  Gterman  rule,  without  aasuming  a  republican  orgam- 
saiioD. 

It  is  notxn^bable,  howerer,  ihat  the  Armoricans  of  Zosi- 
mii8  are  iiie  saim  wilh  tiiose  of  Prooopins ;  and  though  we 
hare  defended  tiie  latter  from  the  aepersions  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
we  maj  still  mnoeivQ  that  the  fonner  refers  to  BrHany,  the 
Annotica  of  Oieau^  even  the  Britons  mentbned  by  Zosimus, 
mmf  have  been  the  inhaiUtant8  of  Bretagne,  a  view  oottnte* 
iiattoed  by  the  spelEng  -of  the  name.  In  this  case,  the  Ar- 
moorioaiis  womld  be  the  neighboring  people  to  the  eastward 
and  southward.  BntMr.  HaUaan  Tirtually  oonoedes  every*- 
thing  which  he  doubts  er  endeavors  to  dray  in  regard  to  this 
Aimorican  state^  when  he  adauts  that  Britany  was  never  sob* 
jeot  to  the  Merovdngian  hings,  exoept  sometimes  in  name,  for 
though  he  may  think  that  theproofe  alleged  by  Dam,  fer  the 
enstence  of  «  king  t)f  Britany,  named  Conon,  early  in  the 
fiflb  century,  would  throw  much  doubt  on  the  Armorican  re- 
public, he  mer^y  falls  into  a  gron  mistake  of  the  meaning 
of  Zosimus,  fh>m  which  he  might  have  been  protected,  if  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  remark  cited  by  us  from  Prooo<- 
pius* 

From  this  investigation  it  foUowsthat  there  is  no  good  rea- 
aon  fbr  accusing  Procopius  of  geographical  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  the  Arborychi — nor  for  d^iying  the  existence  of  an 
independent  state  or  states  in  Britany  and  the  surrounding 
country,  during  the  fifth  oentury ;  that  thepe  is  no  necessity 
fer  identifying  the  Armoricans  with  the  Britons,  for  regard^ 
ing  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  Northern  Gaul,  or  for  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  the  same  with  the  Arborychi  of  Procopi- 
us.  Jf  uch  obscurity  may  still  surround  all  these  topics,  but 
the  doubts,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  Hallam,  are  untenable, 
and  arise  from  an  insufficient  or  unintelligent  study  of  the 
original  texts. 

The  next  point  on  which  Mr.  Hallam  displays  the  limited 
range  of  his  investigations,  and  his  almost  entire  dependence 
upon  modem  authorities,  not  always  of  the  best  stamp,  is  in 
TCgard  to  the  Franks.    In  his  work  he  had  diffidently  asserted 
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the  establiBhment  of  the  Franks  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  before  the  reign  of  Cloyis;  in  his  appendix,  he  addu*- 
ces  no  additional  proof  of  this  conyictiony  bat  fiirnishes  some 
fhrther  information  in  regard  to  the  race,  gathered  from  re- 
cent sources.'*'  He  mentions  that  the  Franks  do  not  appear 
in  history  till  the  year  A.  D.  240.  About  this  period,  accord* 
ing  to  Tillemont  and  Gibbon,!  a  new  confederacy,  by  the 
name  of  Franks,  was  formed  among  some  Q^ennan  tribes, 
which  embraced  the  SicambrL  They  were  defeated  at  Mo* 
jentiacum,  Mentz,  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  then  military 
tribune  in  A.  D.  244.%  In  less  than  twenty  years  after  this 
time,  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Francorum  gentes 
overran  Spain,  and  almost  demolished  the  city  of  TarragonaiH 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  the  Salian  and  also  of  the 
Atticarian  Franks  by  name,§  and  shordy  after  him  the  for- 
mer are  spoken  of  as  Salians  by  Ennapins  and  Zosimus.^ 
We  find  the  Balii  also  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  among  the  soldiers  of  the  empire.**  In  'the  time 
of  Zosimus,  they  appear  to  have  occupied  the  Duchy  of 
ves,  while  some  other  Frankish  tribes  were  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Khine,  they  might  perhaps  have  already  entered 
Brabant.  The  troubled  fortunes  of  foreign  and  domestic  war 
rendered  their  settlements  transient  and  uncertain,  and  may 
account  for  the  discrepancies  which  occur  in  the  statements  of 
different  writers  respecting  them. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  Franks  much 
further  than  has  usually  been  done,  and  to  arrive  at  much 
more  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusions  than  Hallam  has 
thought  of  establishing. 

The  Sicambri  are  accounted  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
composing  the  confederation  of  the  Franks.    The  name  of 

*  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  t.  i,  p.  2,  and  note.    Supplement,  note  2,  p.  8. 

t  Decl.  and  Fail,  c.  z,  note  70,  t.  i,p.  144,  Svo.  and  the  notes  of  Gnisotand 
Ifilman.  I  Vopisd.  Yii.  AnreUani^c.  vii. 

II  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cesaribus,  c.  xxxiii. 

§  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xrii,  c.  viii,  §  8. 

II  Eunap.  Hist.  p.  64,  Ed.  Bonn.  Zosimi  Hist.  lib.  iii,  o.  vi,  §  7. 

••  Not.  Big.  Orient,  c.  iv,  p.  18, 19.  Occident,  c.  v,  p.  18<»  19<*  24.«  Ed. 
Becking. 
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Sicambri  is  frequently  applied  hy  contemporary  historians 
to  them ;  and  Menzel,  in  his  history  of  (Germany,  distinctly 
says,  **  the  Salic  Franks  were  anciently  the  Sicambri."  He  re- 
fers the  designation  of  Franci  to  the  times  and  speech  of  Civ- 
ilis,  who  addressed  the  people  of  Cologne  in  these  memora- 
ble words :  Uberi  infer  Uberos  erUia.  Tet  it  is  more  probable 
that  Civilis  should  hare  shaped  his  compliment  or  his  bribe 
in  allusion  to  an  existing  designation,  than  that  the  appella- 
tion of  a  race  should  have  been  borrowed  from  his  rhetoric. 
Moreover,  such  an  eiymology  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
£uniliar  fact  that  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  constantly  and  prom* 
inently  prided  themselves  in  being  freemen',  and  through  all 
their  dialects  preserved  this  name  as  a  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  their  people.* 

Admitting  the  incorporation  of  the  Sicambri  with  the 
Franks,  we  are  enable  to  carry  back  the  partial  origin,  at 
least  of  the  latter  people,  and  the  date  of  their  settlement 
on  the  Rhine,  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Suetonius  informs 
us  that,  when  the  Ubri  and  Sicambri  submitted  to  that  em- 
-pearov  during  the  prosecution  of  his  German  wars,  he  trans- 
planted them  into  Gaul,  and  established  them  in  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Bhincf  From  this  period  onward,  it  is 
sot  difficult  to  trace  some  indications  of  their  fortunes  till 
the  name  of  Franks  became  fiEuniliar  to  Boman  ears.  In  the 
leign  of  Constantius,  the  Salian  Franks  were  driven  out  of 
their  settlements  between  the  arms  of  the  Bhine,  by  the  Cha- 
maois,  and  passed  over  into  Boman  Gaul.]:  Here  they 
were  found  and  attacked  by  Julian,$  who  established  regi- 
ments of  Salians  and  Chamaoi  on  the  Bhenish  frontier, 
where  they  remained  till  a  late  period.||  In  the  war  of  Con- 
stantine  against  Licinius,  the  Franks  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  former  Ji  ahd  they  continued  for  several  generations  to  be 

*  Savigny.  Hist.  Droit  Rom.  au  Moyen  age,  c.  it,  S§  54-66,  ▼.  I,  p.  184-169. 
t  Vit.  Octavfani,  o.  xxv,  Vit.  Tiberii,  c.  ix. 
X  Zosimi.  Hist.  lib.  iii,  c.  yi-rii,  p.  180-8. 

i  Ammian.  Marcellin,  lib.  xvii.  c.  viii,  §§  1-8.  Julian.  Ep.  ad  Attii,  cited 
by  Booking,  p.  662.» 
I  Zoffimi.  Hist.  lib.  iii,  c  viii,  p.  138.   '\^de  Reitemereri  Comm  ad  loc. 
f  Amin.  Maroell.  lib.  zv,  c.  v,  fi  88. 
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stipendiaries  of  the  Empire.  They  were  extensively  employed 
in  the  palace  of  Oonstantins^  and  discharged  the  same 
£anctions  as  the  Scotch  Archers  and  Swiss  G-uards  of  the 
French  monarchy.*  Before  the  Chamaoi  droTO  out  the  Salian 
Franks  from  their  setUements^  as  mentioned  above,  they 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  Franks,  who  mnst  have  been  those 
designated  as  Atticarian,  and  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Bhine  in  that  neighborhood.  From  these  and  numerous 
other  indications  which  could  easily  be  adduced,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  from  the  times  of  Constantine  to  those  of  Julian, 
both  branches  of  the  Franks  had  occapied  the  country  beyond 
the  Bhine,  and  probably  on  both  its  banks.  The  testimonies 
which  we  have  collected  on  this  point,  and  with  regard  to  the 
changes  of  fortune  which  attended  the  early  periods  of  Frank 
occupancy  in  Craul,  are  too  many  and  too  cumbrous  to  be  ci- 
ted here.  Since  we  took  the  trouble  of  their  collection,  the 
naost  of  them,  with  many  additional  illustrations  of  the  same 
topic,  have  be^i  inserted  by  Becking  in  his  own  elaborate 
conunentary  on  the  Notitia  Ocoidentalis. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  remarked  about  the  Franks, 
we  shall  only  venture  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  char- 
acteristic designations  of  their  two  principal  tribes — theSa* 
lians  and  the  Bipuariana  Both  names  reveal  by  their  fona 
a  Boman  origin.t  The  former  was  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  Latin  literature— *ia  place  of  the  latter  we  usually  find 
Attuarian  employed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Salians  may 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  early  settlement  on  the  river 
Saide,  and  that  the  Attuarians  may  have  been  called 
Bipuarian  from  their  early  establishment  on  the  bank  (ripa) 
of  the  Bhine  ?  The  name  of  the  Salii  has  been  derived  from 
Sal,  Salt,  and  this  etymology  is  countenanced  by  very  higk 
authorities,  mid  strengthened  by  the  exiatenee  of  many  local 
designations  in  that  region  ^^having  a  similar  derivatioUt^'t 
Our  suggestion  is  of  course  conjectural,  but  it  is  sustained 

*  Amm.  MarceU.  lib.  xy,  c.  ▼,  §  ii. 

t  A  special  treatise,  which  we  have  not  seen,  has  been  written  in  proof  of 
this,  by  Rcinuis  Grefeld,  1847. 
}  Graf.  Grimm,  and  Rem.  videBocking.  Annot  act. Not  Ooc.  p.  229^  962.* 
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by  many  considerattions,  and  is  particularly  oonfinned  by  a 
passage  of  Claudian,  whicb  has  escaped  the  learned  diligence 
of  Booking. 

Tempore  tam  parro  tot  prtslia  eaiigaine  imllo 

PerfijoiOy  et  luuanuper  nascentQ  profectus. 

Ante  redis,  quam  plena  fuit,  Rhenumque  minacom 

Ooribos  inBraoiia  adeo  miteacere  cogiB^ 

Ut  Salios  jam  rura  colat  fleKosque  Siqambri 

In  falcem  curvent  gladios,  gemmasque  viator 

Cum  Tideat  ripas,  quas  sit  Komaua  reqnirat : 

Ut  jam  trana  fiuTium  non  indtgoaote  Uanco 

Pascat  Belga  pecu9,  mediumquo  ingressa  per  Album 

Gallica  Franconim  montea  armenta  pererrant : 

Ut  prooul  Uercynia^  per  vasta  aUeatia  aylvm 

Yenari  tuti  liceat,  lucosque  vetusta 

Religione  trticee,  et  robora  miminis  instar 

Barbaha  uoetrta  feriant  impwMi  bipennea.^ 

In  connection  with  these  signifteant  yerses^  and  for  the 
BU>r8  particular  explanation  of  his  terooi  Bipuarian,  may  be 
considered  the  interpretation  given  by  Procopins  to  Biperian, 
a^  i^Kplied  to  Daeia  beyond  the  Danube^  He  say^  that  it  was 
80  e^ed  from  the  Latin  ripa^  which  signifies  the  bank  of  a 
stream.f  The  Bomans  frequently  employed  this  or  an  equiva^ 
lent  designation.  There  was  a  Noricum  Bipense  and  a 
Yalera  Bipensis,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Gk^ul  lying  along  tha 
Rhone  was  called  Qallia  Bipariensis.  Many  legions  too  had 
a  similar  epithet  added  to  their  names^  so  that  to  assign  to 
a  portion  of  the  Franks^  the  name  of  Bipuacian,  would  have 
b^tt  only  the  observance  of  a  common  practice. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  history  of  the  Franks,  though 
lying  entirely  beyopd  the  reach  of  Kr.  HaUam's  researches, 
affords  only  a  fhint  specimen  of  our  own  scanty  gleanings  on 
this  subject  We  have  used  but  a  small  portion  of  our 
materials,  bu!t  the  little  which  has  been  adduced  by  us  may 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  very  negligent  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  task.  Tho  inattention  to  original  authori- 
tiieSy  which  is  $o  conspicuous  in  his  hurried  and  nnsatisfac* 
tory  notice  of  the  Franks,  and  leads  to  nuiny  of  his  subse- 

•De  Landibua  Stflicbonis.  lib.  1,  vv.  218-81. 

f  o  o  o  p„a  ya^  Tfoxdn  tn  Xaatvuv  KoXetTot  ^wn.    Procop.  Do  Addif.  lib.  Ir, 
C.  V,  p.  287. 
ISeo  B:>cking'8  Index  to  bis  edition  oftbe  Kotitia  ITignitatmn. 
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quent  errors,  is^onstantlj  forced  upon  our  notice ;  it  is  sig- 
nally manifested  in  his  saperficial  observations  on  the  theory 
of  DuboSy  which  he  would  scarcely  hare  hazarded  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  Franks. 

This  celebrated  theory  professedly  consists  in  representing 
Clovis  as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  the  Boman  emperors,  and  as 
governing  the  Boman  part  of  his  subjects  by  delegation  from 
the  imperial  authority ;  but  it  virtually  extends  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  institutions  of  the  Franks  and  of  other 
Teutonic  nations  were  of  Boman  or  indigenous  origin.  This 
is  of  course  the  most  important  inquiry  that  the  history  of 
mediaeval  civilization  presents.  Mr.  Hallam  admits  in  his 
supplement  that  the  doctrines  of  Dubos  have  been  partly 
countenanced  by  Qibbon,  and  have  been  lately  revived  in 
almost  their  fullest  extent  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and  he 
might  have  added  Spence  and  many  continental  writers.  The 
endorsement  of  such  names  is  very  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  those  views.  Still,  we  may  stffely 
assert  that  thia  theory  has  been  sometimes  pressed  too  far  by 
its  author.  But  Hallam  is  almost  entirely  onensided  in  his 
speculations,  and  consequently  erroneous,  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  impartiality  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  Guizot. 

The  barbarian  chiefs,  who  established  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  Boman  empire,  did  so,  for  the  most  part,  either 
ostensibly  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  or  as  their  suc- 
cessors by  a  compulsory  concession — almost  always,  how- 
ever, with  a  direct  reference  to  the  old  established  imperial 
authority,  and  the  ancient  customs  and  constitution  of  the 
empire.  This  is  distinctly  asserted  and  exhibited  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  in  regard  to  Odoacer  and  Theodoric — ^it  is 
continually  and  ostentatiously  repeated  by  the  latter  sovereign 
in  the  state  papers  of  Cassiodorus — and  it  descended  as  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  monarchy  among  the  Ostrogoths  until  their  over- 
throw by  Belisarius  and  Narses.*    There  was  a  general  uni- 

•  ProcopiuB.  De  Bello  Gothicae,  lib.  ii,  c.  yi,  vol.  ii,  p.  169.  The  passage  is 
important^  though  unknown  to  Hallam^  at  is  also  A^^ius,  lib.  i,  c.  y,  p.  25 
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formitj  among  the  notions  and  practices  of  the  several  in- 
▼i^ng  tribes :  and  that  which  can  be  proved  bj  direct 
testimony  to  have  been  true  of  one  dynasty,  might  be  assumed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  others  also,  without  special  evidence, 
though  this  is  not  wanting  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  Clovis, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  admits.  The  Teutonic  chiefs,  who  dismem- 
bered the  Boman  territory,  always  professed  and  usually 
fancied  that  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  t^Jie  continuity 
of  the  empire  unbroken :  nor  will  the  pretension  appear 
absurd  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  emperors  and  generals, 
and  even  statesmen,  subsequently  to  the  Antonines,  were 
usually  barbarians,  of  barbaric  race  like  themselves.  When 
this  succession  to  the  imperial  rule  was  not  avowed  or  sup- 
posed, they  called  themselves  kings  of  the  Franks,  Goths, 
Huns,  Vandals,  &a,  and  occupied  the  lands  of  the  empire,  not 
as  a  regularly  constituted  kingdom,  but  as  tributaries  or 
military  allies,  or  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  for  their  fol-  " 
lowers,  or  to  enforce  compensation  for  past  arrears  or  current 
services.  They  habitually  regarded  themselves  in  the  light 
of  imperial  functionaries ;  and  even  when  they  had  won  for 
themselves  crowns  virtually  independent  of  all  foreign 
suzerainty,  they  sought  the  consulship,  the  honors,  and  the 
dignities  of  Bome.  This  was  the  case  even  as  late  as  Charle-' 
magne.  The  fusion  of  Roman  and  Germanic  usages,  of  the 
imperial  and  barbarian  character,  was  so  gradual,  unconscious 
and  complete,  that  the  barbarian  princes  regarded  themselves 
as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  religiously 
observed  for  some  time  the  formalities  and  ceremonies  of  the 
organization  which  they  were  engaged  in  superseding.  We 
find  Theodoricas  attentive  to  the  factions  of  the  circus  as  Jus- 
tinian, as  precise  in  his  directions  to  hasten  an  ample  supply 
of  the  imperial  robes  of  purple  as  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  could  be;  and  a  constant  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  East  and  West  on  official  transactions,  as  if  they 
were  then  members  of  one  household,  as  they  had  previously 
been.* 

*  Caaiiodonii.  yu.  i,  Bp.  iij  JX,  xzyiij  Jjml,  lib,  ii,  Ep.  i,  ii,  iii,  a,  xxiix, 
zlv,  lib.  T,  Ep.  zliL 
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Zt  is  a  matter  of  but  littk  consequence,  so  far  as  the  com-* 
prehension  of  those  times  is  concerned,  whether  any  formal 
cession  of  France  was  ever  made  to  Qovia  or  his  saccessors. 
The  main  point  in  reality  is  to  determine  whether  his  king- 
dom was  a  violent  disrnption  of  the  Empire  in  contemporary 
estimation,  or  only  the  intrusion  of  a  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some usurper  of  supreme  power.    The  relation  of  the  founders 
of  the  MediadVid  kingdoms  to  the  Boman  empire,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  somewhat  analogous  relation  of  Mehemet- 
Ali,  as  pacha  or  vicerc^  of  Egypt,  to  the  Sublime  Porte.    Of 
the  fact  that  Boman  usages  were  not  violently  or  arbitrarily 
supplanted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,*  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hallam's  entire 
ignorance  on  this,  as  on  many  other  topics  that  ]ay  in  his 
path.  Where  they  disappeared  at  all,  they  died  out  gradually 
with  the  lapse  of  time  by  a  national  decay,  and  scarcely  so 
Tapidly  or  so  completely  in  the  Germanic  states  as  under  the 
Byzantine  court.    Mr.  Hallam  virtually  concedes  all  that  is 
important  in  the  allegation  of  Dubos  when  he  says  afterwards; 
^^  The  house  of  Clovis  stood  to  him  (the  Boman  subject  in 
Ghiul)  in  place  of  the  Ccesars :  this  part  of  the  theory  of 
Dubos  cannot  be  disputed.!    As  to  that  extension  of  the  views 
of  Dubos  which  represents  mediaeval  civilization  as  of  Boman 
rather  than  of  German  descent,  Mr.  Hallam  is  wholly  in 
error  when  he  repudiates  it,  as  there  will  be  future  occasions 
of  demonstrating. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  is  aflForded  for  blundering,  Mr 
Hallam  is  sure  to  avail  himself  promptly  of  it  And,  indeed, 
there  are  certain  extensive  families  of  error  to  be  found  in  his 
work,  which  deduce  their  lineage  from  the  same  ancestral 
stock,  propagating  the  infection  of  negligence,  ignorance,  and 
misapprehension  through  each  successive  descent.  An  in* 
stance  of  this  is  furnished  in  his  intimation  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  could  not  have  been  better  under  the 
Teutonic  dynasties  than  under  the  Boman  empire.^    He  does 

•  Fanriel.  Hist,  de  la  Po^e  Proven^ale,  chap,  v,  vol.  i,  p.  117. 

t  Hallam,  Supplement,  note  67,  p.  85,  6. 

t  Hifit.  Mid.  Ag«8,  voL  i,  p.  8.    Snpptement,  Bote  5,  ii. 
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not  explicitly  assert  this,  for  he  rarely  makes  an  asseveration  in 
regard  to  any  fact,  unless  he  is  totally  ignorant  on  the  subject. 
He  only  insinuates  a  doubt  when  he  is  too  lazy  and  listless 
to  prosecute  arduous  researches  to  a  definite  result.  Now, 
the  whole  current  of  contemporary  testimony  establishes 
beyond  question  that  the  Koman  subjects  gained  and  were 
conscious  of  their  gain,  by  a  change  of  masters.  Guizot  has 
abundantly  proved  this  by  ingenious  arguments  from  indirect 
evidence ;  but  the  naked  asseveration  is  frequently  made  by  the 
annalists  of  the  times,  and  proofs  of  improvement  may  be 
discovered  in  their  history.  Mr,  Hallam  himself  refers  to 
Salvian  and  Eucherius  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians ;  but  he  endeavors 
to  rebut  their  testimony  by  the  flippant  and  sentimental  re- 
mark that  it  must  have  been  in  itself  mortifying  to  live  in 
subjection  to  barbarians  and  heretics;  not  to  mention  the 
hoepitality,  as  it  was  called,  which  the  natives  were  obliged  to 
exercise  towards  the  invaders,  by  ceding  two-thirds  of  their 
lands.  Against  this  implied  denial  of  the  fact,  we  may  place 
the  express  declarations  of  the  imperial  historians.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Severus,  we  are  informed  by  Herodian,* 
that  large  numbers  of  mechanics  emigrated  to  the  Persian 
dominion  to  escape  the  exactions  of  their  own  empire.  The 
same  result  attended  the  extortions  and  persecutions  under 
Justinian.t  The  condition  of  the  imperial  subjects,  borne  down 
by  iniquitous  practices,  by  unwise  legislation,  by  tyranny,  by 
taxation,  and  extraordinary  exactions,  and  the  numerous 
advantages  squired  by  a  transfer  to  barbarian  supremacy, 
are  strikingly  shown  in  the  remarkable  colloquy  between  the 
Boman  refugee  in  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  Prisons,  the  Koman 
ambassador,  by  whom  the  conversation  is  reported.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  Procopius,  or  any  of  the  writers  who  shortly 

«  Hist.  lib.  iii,  c.  iv,  §§  18-20.  ef.  Orac.  Sibyll.  lib.  xi,  w.  118-118,  vide 
Tbc.  Ann.  lib.  xiv,  c.  xiv. 

t  Procopius.  Hist. .Arc.  c.  xi,  p.  77,  c.  xxv,  p.  142.  Do  Bell.  Pers.  lib.  ii, 
c.  vii,  vol.  i,  p.  186-6,  c.  xxviii,  p.  281. 

t  Under  Theodosius  IL    Excerpta  e  Prisci  Hist.  p.  190-5,  Ed.  Bonn. 
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preceded  or  sacceeded  him,  withoat  arriying  at  the  concla* 
eion  that  the  loss  incurred  bj  surrendering  even  two-thirds  of 
their  lands  to  the  conquerors  was  a  smaller  and  less  grievous 
imposition  than  the  regular  imposts  and  uncertain  fiscal  ex- 
tortions of  the  Roman  practice.  In  this  point  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  incontrovertible  proof.  The  materials  have 
been  already  gathered  by  us,  and  lie  before  us ;  and  their  ex* 
hibition  would  cost  only  the  trouble  of  transcription,  but  they 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  written  out  on  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Hallam,  instead  of  slurring  over  this  point — a 
most,  important  one  by  the  way — with  a  mere  hasty  expres- 
sion of  amazement  might  have  profitably  investigated  it,  and 
discovered  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  invasions.  Had  he  done  so, 
his  amazement  would  have  been  dispelled,  and  he  might  have 
attained  to  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  times  which  he 
pretends  to  characterize,  which  is  now  woefully  deficient  in 
his  history.  But  we  must  proceed  to  other  blunders,  and 
treat  them  with  greater  brevity,  or  we  shall  be  unable  to 
furnish  even  a  sample  of  his  mistakes,  as  the  corrections 
which  even  our  scanty  learning  and  desultory  studies  can 
supply,  would  soon  outrun  the  extent  of  his  supplementary 
volume. 

When  he  states  that  the  name  of  Franci  was  always  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  people, — ^the  kings  are  always  reges  Fran- 
corum,* — ^he  must  be  understood  as  referring  solely  to  their 
domestic  historians,  and  to  a,  period  considerably  subsequent 
to  Clovis.  Anterior  to  that  time,  and  in  Boman  usage,  the 
designation  was  not  employed  always  with  this  latitude,  nor 
was  there  such  uniformity  in  the  title  of  their  kings.  The 
name  of  Franci  was  familiar  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,t 
who  records  that  King  Macrianus  perished  in  France 
(Francia)  by  the  stratagems  of  Mellobandes,  who  is  after- 
wards termed  domesticorum  comes  and  rex  Francorum.^  In 
this  case,  the  Franci  could  scarcely  have  been  intended  to 

^  Hallam.    Supplement :  Note  21,  p.  86. 
t  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxx,  c.  iii,  $  7.       $  Amm.  MarcdI.  lib.  xzxi,  c.  z,  ^  1-6. 
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include  tlie  Roman  population.    The  appellation,  Francia, 
oooars  in  Ansonios.* 

Accedent  vires^  quas  Francia^  quasque  Giamaves, 
Gkrmanique  tremant ;  hinc  yenu  habebere  lunes. 

And  in  Claudian^f 

.  Provineia  xnlssoSy 
Expellet  citios  fasces,  qoam  Francia  reges, 
Quos  dederis. 

Mr.  Hallam  refers  the  decline  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments in  the  East,  towards  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  to  the 
adoption  of  European  arms  by  the  Saracens,  as  one  principal 
cause,  and  supposes  that  the  lance  and  the  coat  of  mail  had 
been  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Latins.|  This  is  possible, 
as  the  restitution  of  an  ancient  loan,  but  it  is  not  probable. 
As  the  history  of  these  parts  of  armor,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, is  curious,  we  will  afford  some  indications  on  the  sub- 
ject Our  learned  author  has  apparently  no  suspicion  that 
their  employment,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  was  earlier 
than  the  Crusades.  The  lance  was  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Julian,,  and  might  have 
descended  to  them  from  immemorial  antiquity.  Ammianus 
describes  a  part  of  their  cavalry  as  prepared  to  fight  with 
long  poles,  and  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  enemy  without 
movement,  so  that  they  might  be  imagined  to  be  held  to- 
gether by  brazen  bands.§  The  employment  of  the  coat  of 
mail  was  much  earlier.  Herodian  accounts  for  its  intro- 
duction among  the  Persians  of  the  frontier,  by  alleging  that 
it  might  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  them  by  the  soldiers 
of  Niger,  who  settled  beyond  the  Tigris,  on  the  defeat  of  their 
commander  by  Severus.||  When  Artabanus  invaded  the  Ko- 
man  dominions,  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  he  had  among 
his  troops  soldiers,  who  fought  in  coats  of  mail,  with  long 
spears,  from  the  back  of  camels.^    The  Rhoxolani  are  de- 

•  Idyll.  X.  Mosella.  v.  484.  f  l>e  Jjsmd.  StUichon.  lib.  i,  v.  286-8. 

t  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  84,  85.  §  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxv,  c.  i>  §  18. 

(  Herodian,  lib.  iii,c.  iv,  §§  18-20. 
II  HerodiaD,  lib.  iv,  c.  xiv,  §  6,  cf.,  c.  xv,  §  4. 
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scribed  by  Tacitus'*'  as  fightings  in  the  reign  of  Otho^  with 
lances^  (conti,)  two-banded  swords,  (sacb  as  the  Swiss  after- 
wards used,)  and  body  armor  made  of  iron  plates,  or  very 
hard  leather ;  and  this  ponderous  mail  .is  contrasted  with  the 
light  equipage  of  the  Bomans :  (Bomanns  miles  facili  lorica, 
et  missili  pile,  aut  lanceis  assultans.)  The  Cataphractarii 
and  Clibanarii,  as  these  mailed  warriors  were  called,  are 
characteristically  described  by  the  Emperors  Julian  and  Am- 
mianus.t  If  the  description  given  by  these  writers  was  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  gener)Eil  identity  of  the  defensiye 
armor  of  the  Persian  soldiers  and  of  the  feudal  knights, 
this  would  be  done  by  the  subsequent  expression  of  Am- 
mianus,  who  applies  the  metaphor,  terga  cataphracta,  to  the 
description  of  the  back  of  a  crocodile4  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  Eunapius  speaks  of  a  Boman  regi- 
ment of  Cataphracti;§  and  numerous  bodies  of  both  Cata- 
phractarii and  Clibanarii — ^though  with  an  indiscernible  dif- 
ference between  them — are  specified  about  the  same  period 
in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.||  They  may  therefore  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  armed  in  imitation  of  either  the  eastern 
or  northern  barbarians  with  whoAi  the  Bomans  were  then 
engaged  in  perpetual  conflict. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Herodian  attributed  the 
introduction  of  these  soldiers  among  the  Persians  to  Boman 
refugees.  This  certainly  establishes  the  fact  that  they  were 
then  employed  by  tbe  Bomans,  although  it  is  to  be  remem? 
bered  that  the  force  of  Niger  consisted  of  the  Syrian  legions 
principally.  Mr.  Merivale  has  an  interesting  note  on  this 
species  of  armor,  in  which  he  alleges  that  the  Bomans  were 
indebted  for  it  to  the  Parthians.l    He  might  have  strength- 

®  Tac.  Hist.  lib.  i,  c.  Ixxix,  cf.,  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xvii,  c.  xii,  §  2. 

t  Julian  Imp.  Or.  i.  Amm.  Marcell,  lib.  xvi,  c.  x,  §  8.  These  and  tbe  other 
principal  passages  on  the  subject  are  given  by  Bocking.  Annot.  ad  Kot.  Dig. 
p.  186,  187,  291. 

t  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xvii,  c.  xv,  §  16. 

§Eunapii.  Hist.  p.  101.  See  Joannes  Lydus,  De  Magistrat.  lib.  \,  o.  xlvi, 
for  the  Sixth  Century. 

II  See  the  references  in  Booking's  Index. 

11  Romans  under  the  Empire^  vol.  1,  p.  505-6. 
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ened  his  position  by  a  reference,  which  he  has  overlooked,  to 
the  speech  of  Alexander  Severus,  entered  in  the  journals  of 
the  Senate."^  Lipsius  discovers  the  Cataphracti  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  substituting  Clibanarios 
for  the  unintelligible  Crupellarios,  which  occurs  in  Tacitus-f 
We  have  no  more  modern  edition  of  Tacitus  at  hand,  to  in- 
form us  whether  this  conjecture  has  been  adopted,  but  we 
should  conceive  it  hazardous  to  draw  any  historical  infer- 
ence from  such  a  conjectural  reading,  although  Lipsius  en- 
deavors to  confirm  his  guess  by  a  reference  to  Nazarius,t 
who  mentions  Olibanarii  among  the  Taurini.  But  an  earlier 
notice  than  this,  even  if  it  were  established,  occurs  in  the 
classic  authors  of  Rome.  The  Cataphracti  are  spoken  of  by 
Sallust,  Virgil,  Propertius  and  Livy;  always,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  armies  of  the  East.§ 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  topic  to  render  it  perfectly  evi- 
dent that,  whether  the  Persians  borrowed  lances  and  mail  armor 
from  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the 
Ptrthians  or  Sarmatians,  both  were  known  to  the  Orientals  and 
otker  nations  long  before  the  Crusades ;  and  to  show  that  Mr. 
Hallam  is  not  merely  unacquainted  with  the  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  ignorant  that  there  is  any  learning  connected  with  it. 
His  sciolism  in  this  respect  is  not,  however,  more  censurable  than 
his  flippancy  in  the  nexf^lunder  which  we  shall  notice. 

In  giving  credit  to  Mary  of  Anjou  for  having  roused  the  pa- 
triotism and  energies  of  Charles  VII,  after  the  heroic  enterprises 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  he  says  :||  "though  I^do  not  know,  on  what 
foundation  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  and,  in 
deference  to  the  sex,  let  it  be  undisputed.''    Yet,  after  having  in 

*  Lamprldii.  Tit.  Alex*  Seven,  c.  ItL  ride  Trebellii  PoUionis.  Yit.  Claudii. 
cxvi. 

t  Tac.  Amm.  lib.  iii,  c,  xliii,  and  Lipsios  ad.  loc.  v.  Gretserl  et  Goar 
Comm.  in  Goden.  Off.  G.  P.  p.  212.  Beiskii  Gomm.  ad  Gomtaatin.  Porphjrog. 
p.  188-9 

t  Land.  Gonstant.  o.  xxii. 

§SaU.  Pragm.  Hist  Virg.  Abu.  xi.  770,  and  Serv.  ad  loc  Propert  iii,  xif , 
12.  Lit.  xxxt,  xWiii,  §  xxxvii,  xl,  §  11.  The  referenoei  are  given  in  the. 
Lencona  of  Faodolati  and  Andrews. 

I  Mid.  Ages,  voL  i,  p.  76,  note. 
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this  off-band  manner  eraded  an  historical  difficulty,  in  his  Supple- 
ment,* in  his  note  on  this  veiy  passage,  he  censures  a  mueh 
more  measured  and  cautious  remark  of  Sismondi,  in  regard  to 
Agnes  Sorel,  ivith  the  comment,  ^^  this  is  a  loose  and  inconda* 
sive  way  of  reasoning  in  history."  Yet  Sismondi  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  declaration  of  the  learned  authors  of  The  Art  of 
Verifying  Dates.f  But  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  remember  his  own 
previous  observation,  nor  recognize  the  necessity  of  correcting  his 
own  grosser  offence.  Whenever  a  difficulty  is  encountered  by 
him,  which  his  archeeological  learning  enables  him  to  recognize  as 
such,  he  slips  it  by  without  examination,  or  glosses  it  over  with 
some  petulant  or  frivolous  expression ;  but  for  others,  who  ren* 
der  themselves  less  seriously  obnoxious  to  rebuke,  he  has  not  the 
charity  which  he  more  frequently  needs  himself. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Salic  Laws,  Mr.  Hallam  opines  th&t 
those  passages  which  allude  to  the-  Romans  as  subjects,  or  to 
Christianity,  could  not  possibly  have  been  inserted  in  the  code 
previous  to  the  conversion  and  successes  of  Clovis.f  This  is 
probably  true  in  regard  to  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  equally  true 
in  regard  to  its  designation  of  Roman  subjects.  The  Franks,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  had  seized  upon  and  occupied  portions 
of  the  Roman  empire  before  Clovis  or  even  Pharamond,  and  were 
assuredly  sovereign  over  parts  of  the  old  Roman  domain  and  the 
Roman  lieges  as  early  as  Constantius  ChIorus.§ 

With  similar  rashness  our  diligent  and  learned  antiquarian  le- 
marks:||  "It  is  said  the  ^Romans  sometimes  assumed  German 
names,  though  the  contrary  never  happened."  This  may  possi^ 
bly  have  been  the  case  after  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Frank 
kingdom,  but  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  change  is  men- 
tioned prior  to  that  time,  and  other  examples  might  be  adduced. 
Mederich,  a  prince  of  ihe  German  frontier,  had  long  been  retained 
by  the  Romans  as  a  hostage  in  Gaul.  During  this  period  he  had 
been  initiated  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks — (doctus- 

•  Supplement,  note  40,  p.  59. 

t  L'  Art  de  V^fi^  les  Dates,  toI.  ti,  p.  99,  Sec.  Series,  8vo; 
t  Sappleinent,  note  64,  p.  72. 

§  See  the  Psnegyrics  of  Eunoenius  cnm  notis  Yarionim  et  Fr :  Balduini  in 
the  Regent's  Ed.      |  Amm.  Maroell :  lib.  XTi,  e.  xii,§  25. 
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que  arcana  qusdam  Grseca)— in  consequence  of  which  he  changed 
his  son's  name  from  Agenarich  to  Serapion.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
never  entertained  a  suspicion  of  the  close  connection  and  inters 
change  of  usages  which  prerailed  between  the  Roman  empire 
and  ibe  Teutonic  tribes,  both  before  and  after  the  soil  of  the 
former  was  occupied  by  the  latter.  For,  very  soon  after  the 
commission  of  the  mistake  just  corrected,  he  falls  into  a  much 
more  grievous  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  ventures  to  assert  with 
that  compkcent  confidence  which,  in  the  treatment  of  such  ques- 
tions, can  only  spring  from  want  of  appreciation  of  the  subjects 
mider  discussion,  that  **  the  barbarous  nations  of  Gaul  and  Italy 
were  guided  by  notions  very  different  from  those  of  Rome."*  He 
eeuld  scarcely  have  been  mbled  in  this  way,  if  he  had  studied 
Ca88iodorus,or  read  with  any  care  the  Valerian  Excerpts  appended 
to  Ammiauus  Marcellinus,  or  the  address  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Vitiges  to  Belisarius.  These  Ambassadors  declare  that  Theo- 
dmric  and  the  Goths,  after  they  had  received  Italy  by  concession 
from  the  Emperor  Zeno,  had  maintained  the  laws  and  constitution 
in  force  with  no  less  fidelity  than  their  Roman  predecessors,  and 
had  introduced  neither  written  nor  unwritten  law  of  their  own. 
This  was  not  merely  a  diplomatic  allegation,  but  is  fully  substan- 
tiated by  the  State  papers  of  Cassiodoras.  It  is  obviously  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  Hallam's  statement.  The  truth  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  what  he  has  asserted.  The  German 
races  followed  and  imitated  as  closely  as  they  could-— often,  in- 
deed, even  slavishly  and  apishly — ^the  Roman  practices  and  in- 
stitutions, maintaining  to  the  utmost  extent  all  prevalent  usages, 
and  frequently  running  into  absurdities  in  their  anxiety  to  repeat 
die  peculiarities  of  the  civilization  which  they  had  conquered. 
The  whole  spirit,  culture,  and  habits  of  those  times  were  essen- 
tially Roman,  debased  or  improved  at  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  at  Ravenna  or  Toulouse,  by  the  influence  and  tendencies  of 
a  rode  but  free  people.  There  is  much  more  justice  in  the 
subsequent  declaration,  irreconcilable  as  it  is  with  the  original 
statement,  that,  <*  we  know  how  much  the  Franks  themselves, 

^  HalUm,  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  100. 
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and  still  more  their  Gaulish  subject^,  affected  to  imitate  the  style 
ojf  the  Roman  court."*  Into  such  discrepancies  is  our  careful 
historian  beguiled.  Yet  all  these  errors  might  have  been  avoided, 
if  he  had  only  made  himself  familiar  with  the  condition  of  th^ 
Romans  and  the  barbarians  at  the  time  when  the  former  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  dis* 
covering  by  pleasant  reading,  instead  of  tedious  study,  how  pro* 
foundly  and  how  long  the  Fnmk  monarchy  was  impregnated  with 
a  Roman  leaven,  let  him  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  the 
Merovingian  Times  by  Augustin  Thieroy. 

One  blunder  necessitates  the  commission  of  another,  and  the 
original  error  leads  on  a  long  train  of  dependent  aberrations* 
The  Ostrogoths  did  not,  as  Mr.  Hallam  represents,!  desert  their 
own  usages  and  adopt  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  ^^in  conse* 
quence  of  an  earlier  settlement  in  the  empire,  and  advance  in 
civility  of  manners  ;"  but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  settlement  was  effected,  and  probably  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers  in  comparison  with  the  Roman  population.  The 
admission  of  such  a  change,  no  matter  by  what  cause  it  was  de* 
termined,  militates  most  seriously  against  the  original  assertion 
of  the  entire  variance  of  manners  between  the  notions  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  and  their  barbarous  conquerors  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 
But  the  explanation  tendered  above  is  itself  entirely  erroneou&r 
The  Franks  had  been  settled  on  the  Roman  territory  at  least  from 
the  times  of  the  first  Constantine.  The  Burgundians  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Gaul,.the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  before  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  Tbeodoric^ 
and  most  of  these  tribes  were  earlier  civilized  than  the  Ostro* 
goths.  But  Theodoric  himself  had  received  a  thoroughly  Roman 
education  at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  long  been  a  hostage  ; 
he  was  as  much  a  Roman  as  the  last  defenders  of  the  Weston 
empire,  Stilicho  and  iEtius ;  he  obtained  a  settlement  within  the 
empire  by  virtue  of  a  special  grant  from  the  emperor ;  he  had 
filled  high  offices  under  the  imperial  court ;  he  was  a  patriciaxi 
and  a  consul ;  his  followers  had  long  served  as  soldiers  of  the 

^  Hall&mj  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  102,  note.      f  Mid.  Aiges,  vol.  i,  p.  100, 
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empire  in  the  yicinity  of  Constantinople ;  they  had  marched  with 
'  him  against  Odoacer  under  the  pretext  of  dethroning  a  tyrant 
and  usurper ;  and  they  were  finally  settled  in  the  central  region 
of  Roman  civilization,  while  the  other  tribes  had  seized  upon 
frontier  provinces,  desolated  by  frequent  invasions  before  their 
setded  occupation.  The  Ostrogoths  conquered  a  people  of 
comparatively  pure  Italian  blood,  while  the  Franks,  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement  in  Grstul,  found  on  the  soil  a  mixed  race,  whose 
elements  bad  been  already  confounded  by  ages  of  civil  discord 
and  war,  and  by  the  previous  conquests  of  other  Teutonic  nations, 
and  who  had  already  become  semi*barbarian  in  consequence  of 
more  than  two  centuries  of  barbarian  violence.  The  difference 
betweeii  the  civilization  of  the  conquered  populations  in  Gaul 
and  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to 
i^ply  to  Theodoric  and  import  from  hb  dominions  sun-dials,  wa- 
ter clocks,  and  musicians.*  Theodoric  ascended  the  throne  of 
Aagustulus  and  Odoacer,  as  their  successor,  and  with  the  same 
title  as  themselves— *partly  by  right  of  conquest — a  right  frequently 
imteticed  and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  empire — partly 
as  the  vice-regent  of  the  emperor,  with  ill-defined  terms  of  suze* 
ramty.  Clovis  occupied  the  Roman  lands  mainly  as  chief  of  the 
Franks.  The  former  scarcely  altered  in  any  perceptible  degree 
the  prevalent  organization ;  while  the  latter  were  only  able  to 
preserve  it  in  part,  in  consequence  both  of  his  own  rudeness  and 
ignorance,  and  of  the  savage  independence  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers* Theodoric  ascended  the  throne  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
somewhat  regular  and  disciplined,  which  had  long  obeyed  him  as 
its  general.  Clovis  came  into  his  kingdom  by  domestic  treach- 
ery and  murder,  and  only  as  the  dubious  chief  of  a  wild  and  free 
people.  But,  as  if  to  show  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  been  misled  in 
hit  conjectural  ihterpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  history,  not  by 
ineorrect  inferences  and  mistaken  judgment  alone,  but  by  pure 
ignorance,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  Roman  law  was 
formeriy  abridged,  codified,  and  promulgated  by  the  Ostrogoths, 
Vingoths,  and  Burgundians,  within  a  very  few  years  of  each  other, 

*  Gaidodorai.    Yar.  lib.  i,  £pp.  xlv,  xlvi,  lib.  ii,  Epp.  jl,  IxIL 
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and  that,  of  these  three  compilations,  the  Visigothic  was  much  the 
fullest  and  most  satisfactory,  and  made  the  fewest  innovations  oa 
the  Theodosian  original.* 

It  is  a  gross  misconception  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Hallam  does 
even  in  his  Supplement,!  after  fortj  years  vouchsafed  for  studies 
and  investigations,  which  were  never  faithfully  prosecuted,  that 
the  Personal  Law,  prevalent  in  the  Teutonic  kingdoms,  was  of 
peculiarly  G(ermanic  origin.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
privilege  accorded  to  the  members  of  each  race  ineorpotated  in  a 
common  kingdom,  to  elect  whether  thej  would  live  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law  appropriate  to  their  nation,  or  under  that 
of  the  dominant  tribe.  The  same  usage  had  prevailed  at  an  eailj 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  in  force  in  the  times  of  CiceiD, 
and,  like  the  trial  by  jury  de  medictate  lingua,  had  passed  fnun 
the  Roman  to  the  barbarian  law.  :|:  St«  Paul's  i^peal  to  Rome  is 
in  part  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  such  an  election. 

Mr.  Hallam  criticises  Meyer,  a  man  of  infinitdy  greater  and 
more  accurate  learning  than  himself,  for  supposing  that  longhair 
was  at  an  early  period  a  distinctive  mark  of  ftmily  precedenos 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  in  great  doubt  and  trouble  to  decide 
whether  it  might  not  have  equally  been  the  characteristic  of  *'  afl 
superior  freemen.  "§  'He  might  have  been  relieved  from  his 
qualms  of  conscience  and  horrible  perplexities  in  regard  to  these 
points,  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  ancient  authorities.  That 
long  hair,  and  especially  long  front  looks,  was  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  characteristic  of  the  Prankish  kings,  is  fully  apparent 
from  Claudian,  and  Prisons  Panita,  and  Agathias.^  The  firit 
says: 

Ingeatia  quondsm 
Nomina,  crinigero  flavorties  vertice  leges. 

By  the  second,  the  long  hair  of  the  Prankish  kings,  in  the  times 
of  Theodosius  and  Attila,   is  commemorated  from   actual  and 

•  Savigny.  Hist,  du  Droit  Romain  au  Moyen  Age.  vol.  i,  p.  86-7. 

t  Supplement,  note  68,  p.  91. 

X  Cic.  ad  Alt.  lib.  vi,  Ep.  i-ii.  Orat.  Verrin.  iv,  c.xiii.  Fr.  Balduinus  Jo- 
rispr.  Mncian.  p.  489-91. 

§  Supplement,  note  68,  p.  110,111. 

II  Caaud  DeLand,  Sfeilichon,  lib.  i,  t.  202.  In  Eutrop.  lib.  i,  t.  882.  Prisci 
Hist.  §  8,  p.  152.    Agath.  lib.  i,  c.  iii,  p.  19. 
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personal  obserration.  The  testimony  of  Agathias  is  almost 
equally  direct  He  apprises  us  that  when  Chlodomer  fell  in  the 
Burgundian  war,  A.  D.  524,  his  dead  body  was  reeogni^  by 
the  enemy  in  consequence  of  his  long  hair  reaching  to  the  shoul- 
ciers,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  their  subjects.  It  is  true,  however,  that  some  passages 
Mem,  at  one  time  metaphorical,  at  another  prosaic,  but  always 
loose  and  indistinct  in  their  expression,  which  might  indicate  a 
gjeneral  habit  among  the  Franks  of  wearing  long  hair,  but  not  so 
as  to  derogate  from  either  the  prerogatiye  or  the  peculiarity  of  the 
loyal  family.* 

When  Mr.  HalUm  reaches  the  complicated  and  long  agita- 
ted subjects  of  the  Royal  Court,  the  Feudal  Law,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial InstitutioBS  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  flounders  about 
Hopelessly  in  the  great  sea  of  difficulties  by  which  he  is  but* 
rounded;  but  in  this  particular  branch  of  his  mistakes  he  has 
usaally  a  goodly  fellowship  of  blunderers  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. His  offence,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  not  that  he  has 
committed  any  very  gross  original  errors  of  his  own,  but  that 
he  has  followed  with  little  judgment  the  erroneous  views  en- 
tertained by  others  before  him,  and  has  neglected  to  prose- 
cote  his  own  researches  until  he  was  rewarded  by  a  discovery 
of  new  truths.  His  errors  in  connection  with  these  topics 
are  so  numerous  and  so  entangled  with  each  other — they  are 
BO  dependent  upon  his  general  misapprehension  of  the  whole 
medieaval  system,  and  th^  are  also  so  intertwined  with  the 
aberrations  of  former  authors,  that  it  would  require  a  goodly 
pamphlet  to  point  them  out,  and  a  portly  volume  to  explain 
and  rectify  them.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  exclude  al- 
most entirely,  from  the  present  essay,  all  notice  of  this  large 
£unily  of  mistakes,  although  our  materials  have  been  dili- 
gently collected  for  their  exhibition,  and  are  at  this  moment 
before  us.  This  omission  is  the  lesss  erious,  as  their  conse- 
quences are  partly  obviated  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  able 
work  on  the  Anglo  Saxon  Commonwealth,  and  by  the  first 

•  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xri,  o.  xii,  §  86.  ♦•  Comm  fluentes  horrsbsnt"— spoken 
of  the  Germans  on  the  Rhioe. 
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part  of  Mr.  Spence's  ver  j  learned  and  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Thece 
are  many  points  in  the  latter  work  from  which  we  dissent, 
and  its  views  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  us,  or  consistent 
with  the  historical  testimonies  collected  by  us,  but  it  is  a  won- 
derful improyement  on  Hallam,  is  original  in  its  doctrines, 
and  their  exposition,  and  takes  a  profound  and  usually  true 
view  of  medieval  civilization.  We  leave,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Hallam's  errors  on  these  important  topics  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  learning  and  diligent  research  of  Mr. 
Spence. 

We  may  mention,  however,  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  found  it 
necessary  to  recall  his  strong  and  rash  expressions,  which  he 
had  employed  in  his  text  to  deny  the  dependence  of  the  Feu*- 
dal  System  on  a  Boman  origin.*  But  even  while  admitting 
his  former  indiscretion,  h§  is  anxious  to  conceal  its  extent  by 
quibbling  about  matters  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  dispute* 
None  of  those  who  most  strenuously  ascribed  feudalism  to  a 
Boman  original,  ever,  pretended  to  say  that  it  existed  as  a 
complete,  formal,  and  exclusive  system  of  organization  under 
the  Boman  empire.  They  were  as  remote  from  any  such 
imagination  as  Mr.  Hallam  would  be  from  asserting  that  it  as- 
sumed this  perfection  of  development  under  Clovis.  No  one 
supposes  that  any  thing  more  can  be,  or  need  be  proved,  thaa 
that  the  genius,  which,  in  the  process  of  centuries  and  under 
the  influences  of  circumstances,  were  ultimately  developed  in- 
to the  feudal  system,  did  exist  under  the  Boman  empire,  and 
were  derived  from  that  source  by  the  barbarians.  The  thesis 
adverse  to  Hallam  is  simply  that  the  seed  of  feudalism  was 
Boman,  but  its  cultivation  Teutonic.  Mr.  Hallam's  criticism 
on  the  remarks  of  Gh>thofredus,  relative  to  the  lands  of  the 
Lceti,  and  his  objection  that  this  tribe  does  not  appear  from 
those  remarks  to  have  been  under  the  full  obligation  of  the  trtnn 
oda  necesaiiaSf  are  wholly  unavailing,  because  the  case  of  the 
Lceti  does  not  afford  the  strongest  or  most  direct  evidence  of 

^  Middle  Ages,  c.  U,  pt.  i,  vol.  i^  p.  188,  c.  11.  pt  ii,  p.  184.  Supplement, 
note  72,  p.  128. 
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the  application  of  feudal  principles  by  the  Bomans.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  produce  this  fuller  and  more  conclusive 
testimonj  at  present,  because  we  should  thus  be  led  into 
that  extensiye  investigation  of  the  origin  of  feuds  which  our 
limits  have  compelled  us  already  formally  to. decline.  The 
evidence  exists,  and  is  in  our  hands,  and  a  small  portion 
of  it  may  be  discovered  in  Bpence.  Mr.  Hallam,  however, 
does  not  suspect  its  existence ;  he  apparently  knows  little  of 
either  the  Lasti  or  Boman  feudalism,  but  what  was  to  be 
found  in  Gothofredus,  and  though  the  learned  essay  of  Book- 
ing, upon  that  class  of  barbarian  allies  who  were  termed 
Laeti,*  might  be  excusably  unknown  to  our  author,  we  may  pro- 
fitably refer  his  readers  to  its  erudite  pages.  But  the  learn- 
ing which  Booking  has  collected  might  have  been  jrnown  in 
a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Hallam,  from  the  original  authorities^ 
if  he  had  diligently  consulted  them,  instead  of  confining  his 
researches  habitually  to  compilations,  antiquarian  essays,  and 
8Qch  compositions,  which,  valuable  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
if  discreetly  employed,->nevertheles8  expose  him  in  the  exclu- 
nre  use  of  such  materials,  to  all  the  errors  which  result  from 
second-hand  information. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Hallam  that,  in  this  supplement- 
tary  note  on  the  ancient  analogies  to  the  Feudal  System,  he 
has  ^made  no  reference  to  Spence's  work,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  much  ingenuity  and  superior  learning, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  same  disposition  to  gloss  over  and  palliate  the  errors 
confessed,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  note  just  censured,  is 
manifested  also  in  regard  to  the  more  flagrant  blunder  of 
sapercilioosly  discarding  all  notice  of  the  teachers  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Boman. law  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.t 
The  severe  and  just  castigation  administered  by  the  late  H. 
S.  Legare  for  his  flippancy  in  regard  to  this  important  topic, 

*  A  part  of  Booking's  instructive  essay,  De  Laetis,  was  published  in  1888. 
The  whole  is  inserted  in  his  Annot.  ad  Not.  Dig.  Ooc.  Imp.  p.  1044^-1098.^ 
tiliddle  Ages,  ch.  ix,  Pt.  ii.  Vol.  ii,  p.  476.    Suppl.  p.  411. 
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dispenses  ns  from  the  duty  of  dwelling  npon  the  original  sin, 
though  we  deem  it  proper  to  condemn  the  inadequate  atone- 
ment offered.  In  such  a  case  the  confession  of  error  should 
have  been  frank  and  full  to  beat  all  meritorious^  not  hesitating 
and  almost  retracting  while  he  confesses.  He  deals  daintily 
with  his  own  offence — ^he  says  of  it :  '^  This  passage  is  written 
in  a  very  English  spirit" — ^and  winds  up  with  this  remark, 
'*  I  have  heard  that  it  (the  civil  law)  is  less  regarded  in 
France  than  formerly,"  How  is  it  regarded  in  Germany  f 
How  even  in  England  and  America?  In  one  sense,  it  is  of 
course  less  regarded  in  France  than  formerly,  since  the  Code 
Napoleon  has  authoritatively  incorporated  its  precepts  for 
practical  application  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  land.  The 
old  body  jfLhj  be  less  needed  since  the  soul  has  transmigrated 
into  a  new  and  living  form.  Yet  there  is  no  need  of  such  an 
explanation;  the  recent  literature  of  France  does  not  sustain 
Mr.  Hallam's  hear-say  statement. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  and  shallow  observation  which 
he  partially  withdraws,  was  written  in  a  very  English  spirit^ 
because  unfortunately^  so  fiir  as  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law  is  concerned,  English  and  ignorant  have  been  for  several 
centuries  convertible  ternus.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  in  Mr.  Hallam  if  he  had  candidly  employed 
the  latter  and  less  dubious  term  to  characterize  his  crime. 
Had  he  known  any  thing  of  those  great  teachers  of  legal 
learning,  who  rivaled  the  talents  of  Papinian  and  Modeshinus, 
in  their  restoration  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  to  its  ancient 
splendor  ;* — ^had  he  been  acquainted  with  that  juridical  lite- 
rature which  he  affected  to  despise,  he  might  have  read  and 
avoided  the  censure  of  a  great  jurist,  who  almost  anticipated 
such  sciolism  as  he  has  displayed.  ^^  I  know  that  there  are 
many  in  these  days,"  says  Francis  Baudouin,  "not  only 
aflUcted  with  the  J^arbarous  ignorance,  which  fastidiously 
rejects  what  it  is  unable  to  acquire;  but  also  with  the  malig- 
nant envy  which  derides  the  studies  of  others."    It  is  but  just, 

*  The  tribate  paid  to  the  School  of  Bologna  and  its  Bucceseors  by  Morhopies 
Polyhist.  1. 1,  n.  §.     ^ 
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however^  to  Mr.Hallam  to  mention  that  the  study  of  the  civil 
law  had  sunk  so  low  even  in  Germany,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  that  a  contemporary  scholar  mourned  in  hit- 
temess  its  degraded  condition.* 

Mr.  Hallam  has  acknowledged,  if  he  has  not  corrected,  and 
ean  scarcely  he  said  to  have  confessed,  his  arrogant  and  super- 
ficial errors  in  regard  to  the  civil  law.  But  he  leaves  un- 
modified, unrectified,  and  unexplained,  theequally  ignorant 
and  presumptnous  assertion,  that  '^the  canon  law  was  almost 
entirely  founded  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  the  pope.''t 
This  might  he  partially  true,  if  applied  to  the  Decretum 
Oratiani,  which  derived  its  validity  as  a  text-book  from  the 
sathority  of  the  popes  in  some  measure ;  but  it  is  in  no  respect 
true  of  the  substance  of  the  canon  law.  The  work  of  Gratian 
was  merely  a  compilation,  like  many  others  that  had  preceded 
it,  of  the  canons  established  by  General  Councils,  the  maxims, 
and  the  customs  which  had  grown  up  and  been  habitually 
recognized  in  the  church.  The  popes  had  not  as  much  legis- 
lative authority  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
eanon  law,  as  Justinian  had  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
Boman.  But  it  would  be  a  very  glaring  and  ignorant  blun- 
der to  allege  that  the  civil  law  was  almost  entirely  founded 
on  the  legislative  authority  of  Justinian.  Mr.  Hallam's  blun* 
der  is,  however,  even  more  gross  and  mischievous  than  this, 
&r  the  great  body  of  the  canon  law  was  founded  by  the 
Eastern  Councils,  and  compiled  by  the  hands  or  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  with  very  little  intervention  of 
the  popes  in  the  matter.  Bo  that  Mr.  Hallam's  observa- 
tion only  displays  his  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject about  which  he  speaks  so  confidently.  For  a  history 
of  the  tedious  and  gradual  development  of  the  canon  law 
nnder  the  Greek  empire,  and  its  successive  accretions  and 
editions,  we  must  refer  to  MontreuiFs  History  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Law. 

*  Nunc  pamm  abest,  quin  levitate  et  desidia  bujus  Saaculi,  circulatoriis- 
QW  inutiletery  novantium  studiis  yilescere  nicipiat."  Saxii  Onomasticoiij  vol. 
n,  p.  28,  ad.  ann.  A.  D.  528.  t  Mid.  Ages,  Vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
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We  have  been  led  away  from  tlie  regular  course  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  blandering,  to  note  errors  connected  together  bj 
slight  ties,  in  later  parts  of  his  work.  We  return  to  the 
point  from,  which  we  made  our  digression.  We  cannot  hope 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  or  any  very  large  portion  of  his  mis- 
takes, but  as  far  as  is  convenient,  we  desire  to  consider  them 
in  their  due  order. 

Mr.  Hallam  illustrates  in  his  Supplement  the  remark  which 
he  had  made  in  his  text,^  that  ^^  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
was  crowded  with  officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions  about  the  royal  person 
which  would  have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in  the 
palace  of  Augustus  or  Antoninus."  This,  is  true  with  regard  to 
these  emperors ;  it  is  probably  true  of  all  the  earlier  emperors 
of  Bome ;  but  the  general  impression  which  the  remark  con- 
veys, and  was  apparently  designed  to  convey,  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  This  was  by  no  means  a  custom  of  Teutonic  or 
feudal  origin,  but  was  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the 
Boman  empire,  where  it  was  much  more  extensively  preva- 
lent, and  where  it  had  been  in  vogue  from  an  early  period. 
Nlcephoras  Gregoras  informs  us  that  the  Duke  of  Russia 
claimed  from  the  days  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  heredi- 
tary office  of  high  steward  in  the  court  of  Constantinople.t 
The  antiquity  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Bussia  is  suspicious, 
unless  we  regard  him  not  as  the  chief  of  the  Muscovites,  but 
as  a  prince  of  the  Roxolani  or'Massagetsd.  The  perusal,  how- 
ever, of  the  curious  compilation  of  that  pedanti(>  man-milli- 
ner^ Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  will  assure  us  of  both  the  antiquity  and  the 
familiarity  of  the  practice  under  the  Greek  empire,  which  is 
here  particularly  ascribed  to  Charlemagne.  Codinus  Curo- 
palata,  though  a  late  writer,  proves  by  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  and  by  his  obligations  to  sources  much  more  ancient 
than  himself,  that  the  whole  organization  of  the  imperial 

«  Mid.  Ages,  ch.  i,  pt.  i,  vol.  i,  p.  181.    Suppl.  Note  71,  pp.  122-8. 
t  Niceph.  Greg.  iib.  vii,  c.  v,  vol.  i,  p  289.    It  as  noted  in  a  epecial  digres- 
sion on  the  subject  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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court  of  Constantinople  was  founded  upon  the  performance 
of  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  emperor  by  distin- 
guished nobles.  The  same  thing  may  be  safely  assumed^  if 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  court  of  Bavenna.  Mr.  Hallam's 
reluctance  to  admit  a  Boman  original  for  mediseval  civiliza- 
tion,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire during  its  decline,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  Northern 
hordes  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  to  it,  have  completely 
blinded  him  on  this  as  on  many  other  more  important 
points. 

Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  first  patents  of  nobility  in  France 
were  granted  in  1271  by  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  rejects  the 
testimony  of  Bouteiller  and  the  assertion  of  Lauriere,  to  the 
effect  that  the  king's  authority  had  been  requisite  in  the 
preceding  age  to  the-oreation  of  nobility,  on  the  ground  that 
lawyers  are  disposed  to  ascribe  every  thing  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  *  This  is  a  slander  on  the  legal  profession,  to 
which  we  believe  Mr.  Hallam  belonged.  But  the  custom  of 
granting  titles  of  nobility  by  letters  patent  had  been  preva- 
lent under  the  Boman  empire,  was  incorporated  in  the  Bo- 
man law,t  and  frequently  exercised  in  favor  of  the  barbarian 
kings  themselves.  We  have  a  surviving  example  of  such  a 
patent  preserved  in  Cassiodorus*!  The  presumption,  accord- 
ingly, is  against  Mr.  Hallam  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lauriere. 
The  former  thinks,  indeed,  that  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  has  arisen  almost  entirely  from 
verbal  difierences,  and  he  proceeds^  as  is  his  wont,  to  gloss 
over  the  difficulty  which  he  feels  without  knowing  how  to 
solve  it,  or  suspecting  the  true  interpretation-!  The  mediae- 
val nobility  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Boman  empire 
and  the  Boman  law.  All  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
the  English  House  of  Peers  individually  and  collectively  were 
enjoyed  by  the  nobles  of  Bome  and  Constantinople  under  the 

®  Middle  Ages,  cb.  ii,  pt.  U,  vol.  i,  p.  189.    Note,  p.  141. 
t  Cod.  xii,  8,  §5,  iii,  24,  §  8,  2.  Jostinian  Novell,  Ixx.  Alemanniad  Procop. 
H.  A.  p.  362.  t  Casslodor.  Var.  lib.  ii,  Ep.  xxviii. 

{  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  106.    Vide  Suppl.  Note  64,  pp.  109-113. 
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falling  empire.  These  usages  were  at  first  imitated  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable  to  a  people  among  whom  all  or  nearly 
all  were  in  some  degree  noble.  They  were  afterwards  more 
extensively  imitated,  when  settled  order  and  growing  pros- 
perity, and  the  distinction  of  classes  among  the  conquering 
race  and  the  larger  adoption  of  the  Boman  law  rendered 
them  appropriate  and  intelligible. 

It  is  with  like  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  anterior  to 
the  Teutonic  kingdoms,  that  Mr.  Hallam  displays  his  entire 
unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  prescriptive  right  enjoyed 
by  the  sovereign  of  supplying  himself,  during  his  progress, 
with  necessaries  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinage, 
was  itself  of  Roman  origin  *  It  was  apparently  never  inter- 
mitted in  its  exercise  from  the  times  of  the  early  emperors 
of  Bome.t  Antoninus  Pius  abstained  from  traveling,  except 
to  his  estates  in  Campania,  to  avoid  imposing  such  a  burthen 
on  his  people.^ 

But  we  must  draw  our  censures  to  a  close.  We  have  gone 
over  but  a  smaU  portion  of  Mr.  Hallam's  volumes  ;  we  have  no- 
ticed but  a  few  of  his  mistakes  even  in  that  portion  of  his  labors 
which  we  have  been  considering ;  we  are  very  far  from  having 
exhausted  our  materials ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  bring  our 
observations  to  a  conclusion.  The  exposition  and  refutation 
of  error  is  a  much  slower  and  more  tedious  process  than  its  com- 
mission. A  single  line  may  contain  blunders  which  it  will  require 
pages  and  sometimes  volumes  to  rectify.  This  must  be  our  ex- 
cuse for  the  space  which  we  have  already  occupied  with  the  cas- 
tigation  df  but  a  few  separate  faults.  We  will  briefly  add  a  few 
others  to  our  list ;  but  must  beg  that  our  labors  be  regarded  solely 
as  exemplifications  of  the  gross  defects  of  this  standard  work,  and 
as  indications  of  that  ample  harvest  of  tares  which  might  be  gath- 

®  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii,  pt  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 

t  The  most  important  passage  in  connection  with  this  topic  is  in  the  Pane- 
gyric of  Pliny,  c.  xx,  where  he  contrasts  the  moderation  of  Trajan  with  the 
excesses  of  Domitian. 

t  Julii  Capitolini,  Vit.  Ant.  Pii.  c.  vii.  •  «  ''dicens,  Gravidam  esse  pro- 
vinciftlibus  comitatum  Principis,  etiam  nimis  parci."  Vide  Lampridii.  Vit. 
Gommodi,  c.  ix. 
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ered  from  it  by  pains-taking  industry  and  sufficient  learning.  Our 
object  has  simply  been  to  show  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Hallam's  deficiencies,  that  others  might  be  warned 
from  placing  any  implicit  reliance  on  his  statements,  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  which  has  been  ordinarily  conceded  to  them. 
We  have  made  and  make  no  pretensions  to  any  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  periods  he  has  treated,  though  our  limited  knowl- 
edge is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  has  treated  them  unsatis- 
factorily and  superficially. 

In  our  remaining  observations  we  shall  endeavor  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  proof  of  the  censure  hazarded  at  the  outset,  that 
Mr.  Hallam  undertook  and  executed  his  work  without  any  proper 
sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  historian.  This  is 
a  grave  charge,  but  it'can  be  substantiated;  and,  if  substantiated, 
throws  such  discredit  on  his  performance  that  it  must  renounce 
the  undue  deference  which  has  been  paid  to  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  incidentally  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  disregard  of  original  authorities,  and  his  indisposition  to 
enter  into  long  and  arduous  researches  for  the  illustration  of  the 
times  which  he  attempted  to  depict.  But  his  negligence  and 
nonchalance  in  these  and  other  respects  may  easily  be  rendered 
still  more  obvious. 

He  dismisses  the  important  question  of  the  condition  of  medi- 
aeval Rome  with*  the  careless  remark,  that  "  the  internal  history 
of  Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have  not  had  opportuni- 
ties of  examining  it  minutely."*  If  he  had  not  these  opportu- 
nities, why  did  he  venture  to  compound  a  manual  of  mediseval 
history  ?  Yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  general  compleJcion  of 
his  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  if  he 
had  not  enjoyed,  or  at  least  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  before  him  in  the  treatment  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  attractive  subject.  The  principal  cnarge  to  be 
alleged  against  him  is,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  task  .which  he  assumed  ; 
that  be  has  not  made  himself  sufficiently  master  of  his  subject 


Mid.  Ages^  oh.  iii^  Ft.  ii^  vol,  i^  p.  281. 
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that  he  has  compiled  almost  entirely  from  compilations,  and  has 
abhorred  the  fatigue  of  studying  the  originals  for  himself;  and 
that  he  has  deemed  it  compatible  with  his  undertaking  to  neglect 
the  imperative  duty  of  informing  himself  thoroughly  on  the  topics 
discussed  by  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  convey  accu- 
rate and  reliable  instruction  to  his  readers.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
he  shuffles  off  the  burthen  which  is  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders, 
and  evades  difficulties  with  a  flippant  speech. 

Thus,  on  another  occasion,  he  excuses  the  failure  to  pursue  his 
investigations  diligently,  by  saying,  *^  I  hold  the  annals  of  barba- 
rians so  unworthy  of  remembrance,  that  I  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  naming  a  sovereign  of  that  obscure  race."*  He  is 
speaking  of  the  Visigothic  dominion  in  Spain.  This  hasty  and 
presumptuous  disregard  of  all  subjects  which  do  not  happen 
exactly  to  please  Mr.  Hallam's  fancy,  this  unpardonable  repudia- 
tion of  every  topic  which  requires  the  study  of  the  voluminous 
originals  of  Mediaeval  history ;  this  total  incapacity  to  apprehend 
the  importance  of  any  period,  events,  or  institutions,  which  have 
not  engaged  the  special  attention  of  his  predecessors,  and  been 
elaborated  to  his  hand ;  these  are  the  causes  which  render  Mr. 
Ha!lam's  work  so  unsatisfactory,  and,  for  any  thing  but  the  most 
desultory  reading,  so  valueless.  The  history  of  the  barbarians, 
which  is  so  contemptuously  slighted,  affords  the  main  key  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe,  and  is  the  most  significant  portion 
of  Teutonic  history  for  the  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  societies.  This  same  obscure  race  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  much  of  our  modern  civilization ;  they  were  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  the  most  progressive  of  the  Teuton  tribes  for  many 
ages.  This  very  Visigothic  dominion,  which  is  so  rashly  slighted, 
furnished  the  germs  and  originals  of  nearly  all  those  institutions, 
which  afterwards  became  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the 
European  organization  as  to  give  to  it  in  a  great  measure  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  Parliaments,  written  codes,  principles 
of  legislation,  political  doctrines,  the  ecclesiastical  system — ^ail 
were  more  or  less  derived  from  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
and  the  prudence  of  that  obscure  race. 

^  Mid.  Ages,  c.  iv,  vol.  i,  p.^868. 
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After  reading  such  expressions  as  this  sarcasm  on  the  Visi- 
goths, and  wading  through  the  dull  and  dry  detail  of  un- 
connected incidents,  whose  exposition  is  never  irradiated  hy 
any  comprehensive  intelligence  of  the  march  of  history  or 
the  growth  of  societies  and  states,  it  is  disgusting  as  well  as 
ridiculous,  to  encounter  the  pompous  inanity  of  the  boast, 
that  "  it  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this  work,  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  common  details  of  history,  in  order  to  fix 
the  reader's  attention  more  fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical 
inquiry!"*  Unfortunately,  while  passing  lightly  over  the 
common  details  of  history,  he  passes  altogether  over  its  un- 
common problems,  and  rarely  catches  a  glimpse  of  any  thing 
cognizable  as  philosophy. 

There  is  a  scandalous  prostitution  of  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  historian  to  the  mere  partisanship  of  political 
warfare,  in  the  remark  that  Zurita  tells  us  "  the  cortes  were 
usually  divided  into  two  parties,  whigs  and  tories:  estava 
ordinariamente  dividida  in  dos  partes,  la  una  que  pensava 
procurar  el  beneficio  del  regno,  y  la  otra  que  el  servicio  del 
rey,"  torn,  iii,  fol.  321.t  Zurita,  of  course,  says  nothing  of 
either  whigs  or  tories,  nor  is  there  any  such  analogy  between 
the  modern  English  and  the  ancient  Arragonese  parties  as 
justifies  Hallam's  intrusion  of  their  names,  even  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  It  certainly  is  merely  a  piece  of  factious  pre- 
sumption to  pretend  that  the  English  whigs  contemplate  in 
any  especial  manner  the  interests  of  the  nation,  or  surpass 
the  tories  in  that  respect  The  remark  is  only  a  little  bit  of 
dirty  whigism,  and  smacks  much  more  of  the  symposia  of 
Holland  House,  in  which  Mr.  Hallam  rejoiced,  than  of  the 
dignity  of  history,  or  the  closet  of  an  historian. 

The  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Mahom- 
etan nations  is  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  It 
is  only  a  hasty  and  insipid  abridgment  of  the  rapid  epitome 
which  Gibbon  has  devoted  to  the  same  subjects.  All  the 
interesting  institutions  of  Saracenic  origin  or  development ; 

*  Middle  Ages,  oh.  iv,  vol.  i,  pp.  409,  410. 
t  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iv,  vol.  i,  p.  422,  note  f.  J  lb.  pp.  474-408. 
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which  flourished  by  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or  by  those  of 
the  Guadalquiver ;  all  the  solemn  lessons  afforded  by  the 
lingering  decline  of  civilization  at  Constantinople,  are  ne- 
glected, and  we  are  merely  regaled  with  a  paltry  rehash  of  the 
confused  and  disorderly  incidents  which  flock  around  the 
death-bed  of  an  expiring  nation.  Mr.  Hallam  has  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  importance  of  either  the  Saracenic 
empire,  or  the  later  Byzantine,  in  European  history.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  former  on  the  renascent  literature,  science,  arts 
and  civility  of  Europe,  are  unknown  to  him,  as  the  influence 
of  the  latter  on  its  political  and  legal  organization  is  unsus- 
pected. He  has  diligently  gathered  the  chaff,  and  winnowed 
it  over  again,  after  its  frequent  previous  treatment ;  but  he 
has  added  nothing  new  to  the  grain  which  had  been  garnered, 
and  has  disguised  the  existence  of  the  vast  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  those  periods  contain,  by  exhibiting  them  as  if 
they  had  been  absolutely  devoid  of  the  germs  of  future  fruc- 
tification. 

These  censures  only  carry  us,  though  we  have  traveled 
with  hasty  steps  and  long  strides,  through  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  work.  The  second  is  much  less  objection- 
able, with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power,  which  he  says  has  been  the  most  highly  praised, 
though  we  can  discover  no  reason  for  this  commendation,  but 
its  greater  comparative  length,  and  the  more  general  igno- 
rance, in  regard  to  its  subject  '  In  the  treatment  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  Mr.  Hallam  can  lay  claim  to  some  original- 
ity and  research,  though  his  views  are  shallow  and  erroneous 
in  regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  Aula  Begia  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  this  part  of  his  inquiries  he  had 
the  materials  for  investigation  around  him,  and  his  tastes 
induced  him  to  use  them.  His  essay  on  the  State  of  Society 
is  instructive  without  being  comprehensive,  and  suggestive 
without  being  accurate.  The  vagueness  and  generality  of  its 
scope  dispensed  with  any  novel  inquiries,  and  the  subject 
presented  so  many  topics  of  interest  that  it  could  be  rendered 
attractive  under  any  mode  of  handling.    In  these  chapters  of 
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the  second  volume  the  same  defects  which  disfigure  the  first 
occur,  but  they  are  less  glaringly  and  oflfensively  revealed, 
they  constitute  a  smaller  leaven,  and  may  readily  pass  un* 
noticed.  It  is  in  that  part  of  his  labors  which  demanded 
patient  diligence,  long-continued  and  arduous  study,  a  com- 
prehensive apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  social  life  under 
all  its  forms,  intuitive  sagacity,  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing, and  rigid  accuracy,  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  most  signally 
failed.  He  has  in  consequence  produced  only  a^blotched  and 
incompetent  narrative,  instead  of  a  luminous  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages*  He  has  never  recognized  the  truth  that  the 
incidents  of  declining  and  of  nascent  civilization  are  more 
pregnant  with  valuable  instruction  than  the  chronicles  of 
flourishing  empires.  To  be  rendered  so,  however,  they  re- 
quire much  more  minute,  faithful,  and  appreciating  examina- 
tion than  Mr.  Hallam  has  accorded  to  the  subjects  discussed 
by  him.  With  what  lame  and  tottering  steps,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded, we  have  endeavored  to  show ;  and,  though  omitting 
most  of  the  errors  discovered  by  us,  we  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  prove  our  thesis,  that  his  work  is  a  broken  reed 
only  calculated  to  pierce  the  sides  of  those  who  would  lean 
on  it. 


Art.  ni. — The  power  of  the  Qeneral  Governbient  to  construct 
Roads  or  Railroads,  as  Post-Roads,  within  the  States  and 
Territories. — Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution. — Ed, 
1851. 

The  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  that  State,  and  on^  the  whole  north  Pacific  coast, 
within  our  State  and  territorial  limits,  have  revived  many  of 
those  questions  which,  in  former  years,  were  the  subjects  of 
earnest  difference  of  opinion  in  Congress,  and  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Those  who  live  upon  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  the  Alleganies,  are  separated  from  the  people  of 
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the  Pacific  shore,  by  a  vast  expanse  of  wilderness,  and  by  the 
Bocky  Moantains  and  their  kindred  ranges.  While  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  is  increasing  with 
fabulous  rapidity,  the  barrier  to  internal  communication  re- 
mains almost  unbroken,  and  these  great  segmants  of  our  com* 
mon  people  are  kept  widely  apart.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced a  senator  from  California,  in  the  last  Congress,  to  ior 
troduce  and  advocate  a  bill  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  which 
was,  practically,  to  be  cons1:ructed  by  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional Government.  The  bill,  for  various  reasons,  su£fered  a 
defeat,  but,  as  the  supposed  expediency,  and  the  necessity  for 
such  a  work,  have  rather  increased  than  diminished,  since  that 
time,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  same  senator,  if  re- 
elected, or  his  successor,  or  others,  will  present  a  similar  plan 
for  the  consideration,  of  Congress,  and  thus  revive  the  whole 
question  of  controversy. 

No  subject  is  deserving  of  more  serious  attention.  It  is 
true  that  its  itiscussion  involves  political  questions,  whioh 
have,  in  past  years,  divided  the  whole  counsels  of  the  nation. 
It  may,  for  this  reason,  be  deemed  improper  to  introduce  the 
debate  into  the  columns  of  a  work,  which  stands  professedly 
neutral  as  between  the  national  parties  of  the  country.  But 
although  we  are  unwilling  to  divert  our  pages  from  their 
general  purpose  of  utility  to  the  service  of  any  cause,  which 
may  seem,  upon  first  view,  to  be  identical  with  a  present 
political  struggle,  yet,  when  the  principles  involved  have  a 
permanence,  which  must  continue  to  divide  the  country,  after 
parties,  in  their  present  form  of  organization,  have  ceased  to 
exist,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  its  discussion.  We 
remember  that  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  elaborate 
and  most  able  treatise  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United . 
States,  has  been  obliged  to  consider  this,  and  all  kindred 
questions ;  and  we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  entering  upon 
its  discussion,  more  especially  as  we  desire  to  make  his  able 
argument,  to  a  large  extent,  the  basis  of  our  remarks. 

Independently  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  discussing  any 
topic,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  debate  by  Justice 
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Story  in  his  Commentaries,  we  might  also  say  that  our  duty 
forbids  us  to  be  silent  upon  the  issue  of  this  controversy.  We 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  its  proper  determination 
is  of  material  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  those  States 
with  wlvich  our  lives  and  sympathies  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. While  we  honor  and  revere  the  union  of  the  members 
of  this  confederacy,  it  is  no  less  natural,  than  wise,  that  we 
should  regard  with  more  affectionate  concern  whatever  af- 
fects the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  we  were 
born.  We  esteem  most  highly  that  love  of  country,  which, 
beginning  at  home,  and  generating  there  a  deep  sympathy 
with  republican  institutions,  looks,  afterwards,  to  the  union 
of  the  States  as  the  appointed  means  for  the  preservation  of 
the  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  indicate  to  our 
Soathern  readers  the  importance  of  preserving  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  if  such  a  doctrine  can  be  argumentatively 
maintained.  Our  local  interests  require  that  commerce  should 
be  as  free,  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  any  legislation  that 
could  restrict  the  largest  interchange  of  our  domestic  products 
vith  the  markets  of  the  world.  Our  institutions,  peculiar  in  their 
character,  demand  also  for  their  safety,  that  the  general  Govern- 
ment should  not  exercise  any  powers,  beyond  those  which  belong 
strictly  to  its  organization  ;  for,  if  the  wedge  once  enters,  we  can- 
not tell  at  what  point  the  interference  in  the  powers  of  the  several 
States  may  begin  or  end.  It  is  wisest,  for  our  own  sakes,  no 
kss  than  for  the  true  advantage  of  the  country,  that  we  should 
stand  in  our*National  policy  and  Legislation  upon  principle  alone, 
refusing  to  accede  to,  or  countenance,  any  measures  which  may 
teem  clearly  advantageous  or  expedient  even  to  ourselves,  if  we 
deem  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  by  which  we 
construe  the  charter  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  much  reason 
to  know  that  all  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  of  late  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  have  proceeded  less  from  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  measures  urged  or  attempted, 
than  from  the  careless,  or  unconsidered  precedents  set  by  Con- 
fess and  by  our  chief  executive  officers  in  earlier  days  of  the 
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Republic.  We  are  awakened  now,  fortunately  in  time,  to  the 
knowledge  that  our  rights  are  not  committed  by  the  opinions 
even'  of  our  own  fast  friends  in  other  periods  of  our  domestic  his* 
tory.  We  feel  that  they  have  performed  their  fitting  office  in  the 
preservation  of  our  rights  in  such  emergencies  as  ^^emed  to 
threaten  imminent  danger,  but  that  it  remains  for  the  men  of  this 
generation  to  meet  the  questions  of  this  day,  unembarrassed  by 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those  who  wholly  discharged  their 
duty  to  the  issues  which  divided  the  country,  while  they  were  liv- 
ing, and  bore  their  fitting  part  in  the  contest. 

We  propose  in  these  pages  to  discuss  with  brevity  the  doctrine 
of  internal  improvements  as  laid  down  by  Justice  Story  and  as 
understood  by  ourselves.  We  shall  first  address  ourselves  to  the 
18th  chapter,  Book  III,  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution. 
The  words  in  debate  are  *^  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  es- 
tablish post-offices,  and  post-roads."  The  author  states  that  in 
the  original  draft  the  clause  stood  thus :  ^^  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  establish  post-offices,^'  but  that  the  words  ^^  and  post- 
roads"  were  afterwards  added.  He  says  that,  "upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  clause,  two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
One  maintains  that  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  can  intend  no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post- 
offices  shall  be  kept,  and  on  what  roads  the  mail  shall  be  carried." 
The  other  maintains  that  "  the  power  comprehends  the  ri^t  to 
make  or  construct  any  roads  which  Congress  may  deem  proper 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail,  and  to  keep  them  in  <^ue  repair  for 
such  purpose."  Now  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  invested  Congress  with  the  sole  and 
exclusive  pow^r  of"  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from 
one  State  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States."  The 
word  to  which  he  seeks  afterwards  to  give  so  large  a  construction, 
is  therefore  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  well  as  in 
the  Constitution. 

Now,  the  Government  was  equally  the  carrier  of  the  mails, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  it  now  is.  It  could  estab- 
lish post-offices  along  any  route  that  it  might  direct,  whether  that 
route  was  practicable  for  horses  alone,  or  for  carriages.     It  could 
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determine  upon  a  site  for  the  path  of  the  messenger,  as  readily  as 
it  could  upon  the  site  for  the  office.     We  desire  to  know,  there- 
fore, whether  it  did  not,  under  the  confederation,  as  effectually 
possess  the  power  to  establish,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
the  route  between  the  post-offices,  as  it  did  to  establish  the  post- 
offices  themselves  ?     And  so  long  as  the  route  was  used  as  a  post 
route,  was  it  not  established  as  such  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Congress.      Nor  was  the  right  less  perfect  under  the  old  system 
than  it  is  under  the  present.    For,  as  the  ninth  Article  of  the  Con- 
feder^ition  gave  not  only  the  right  to  establish  post-offices  from 
one  State  to  another,  through  the  United  States,  but  the  right 
also  to  exact  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same,  it 
certainly  prevented  the  State  from  interposing  to  prevent  commu- 
nication between  one  post-office  and  the  other.     For  the  right  to 
charge  postage  on  letters  passing  through  the  various  post-offices, 
carried  with  it  the  corresponding  power  and  obligation  to  see  to 
their  safe  transmission.     It  would,  therefore,  have  been  idle  to 
say  that  the  government  should  carry  the  mails,  and  establish 
post-offices  for  their  delivery,  if  the  State  in  which  the  offices  bad 
been  located,  could  at  its  pleasure,  have  closed  the  intervening 
avenue,  or  by  virtue  of  sovereign  legislative  power,  have  discrimi- 
nated against  the  Government  in  its  operations,  as  a  carrier  upon 
the  known  highway  of  travel.     The  right  would  have  existed, 
under  such  a  construction,  to  charge  for  the  performance  of  a  ser- 
vice, which  any  State  might  have  disabled  Congress  from  attempt- 
'^^gj  ^y  closing  up  the  avenue  between  one  established  pojst- 
office  and  another.     In  our  judgment,  the  reason  for  adding  the 
words  **  and  post-roads,'*  when  the  Constitution  was  under  dis- 
cussion, was  to  exclude  the  conclusion  of  this  remaining  power 
in   the   State,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment  to  designate  the  line  of  travel  between  the  post-offices  which 
it  might  see  Jit  to  establish. 

But  the  distinguished  author  argues  that  the  word  ^'  establish'' 
possesses  a  wider  meaning.  He  says  that  "  our  laws  speak  of 
establishing  navy  hospitals,  where  land  is  to  be  purchased,  work 
done  and  buildings  erected."  Let  us  accept  bis  illustration,  and 
see  whether  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  existed  in  this  sense 
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under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Could  the  old  Congress  have 
purchased  land  in  any  State  and  held  it,  as  a  proprietor,  for  any 
purpose,  without  the  assent  of  the  State  ?  The  answer  must  be 
that  it  could  not,  and  yet,  it  had  the  right  to  "  establish"  post  of- 
fices, while  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  could  not  have  purchased 
and  held  the  land  necessary  for  post-office  buildings,  nor  could  it 
have  constructed  the  buildings,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  it 
acquired  under  this  term.  If  the  signification  of  the  ^ord  has 
changed  in  its  transfer  to  the  present  Constitution,  it  can  only  be 
because  of  its  collocation  with  the  words  "  and  post-roads/^  or 
because  of  some  general  clause  in  the  present  constitution,  giving 
to  the  word  a  wider  signification.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  the  word  establish  did  iwt  mean  ^^  may  buy 
land  for,  and  build." 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  us  in  what  sense  the  learned 
commentator  may  have  discovered  that  the  word  "estab- 
lish" has  been  used  in  various  acts  of  Congress,  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  itself.  The  point  of  the  in- 
quiry is  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  very  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  in  which  it  occurs.  This  we  can  best  deter- 
mine by  discovering  the  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  from  which  it  was  in  part  literally  taken. 
If  it  did  not  convey  in  that  instrument  the  sense  that  the 
Federal  Congress  would  buy  land  for  post-office  buildings  in 
a  State,  and  construct  them  afterwards,  without  the  consent 
of  a  State,  as  it  surely  did  not,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  it 
has  a  larger  signification  in  the  present  Constitution.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  one  will  gravely  argue  that 
if  the  word  has  this  limited  signification  in  reference  to  post- 
offices,  the  interpretation  widens  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
words  "  and  post-roads,"  immediately  succeeding.  We  can- 
not so  construe  this  instrument,  as  to  make  it  read  that 
Congress  cannot  buy  land  and  erect  buildings  in  a  State 
without  its  consent,  but  may  buy  land  and  build  a  post-road. 

But  we  think  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  elaborate 
criticism  of  Justice  Story  is  found  in  the  words  of  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  18  of  the  Constitution.    In  this  clause  Con- 
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gress  is  authorized  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  all 
places,  purchased  by  consent  of  the  State,  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  is  its  legislation.  It  can  exercise  jurisdiction  in  no 
other  manner.  But  its  right  to  purchase  for  such  ends  even, 
as  those  recited  in  the  clause,  is  expressly  qualified  by  the 
recognition  that  such  purchases  can  only  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  in  which  the  land  lies.  As  all  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  8th  section  have  been  properly  held 
to  be  exclusive,  and  perfect  in  themselves,  and  to  exist  with- 
out the  need  of  fjirther  consent  of  the  State,  except  where  the 
same  may  be  required,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words 
"  to  establish  post-ofl6ices  and  post-roads,"  must  be  that  which 
is  reconcilable  with  an  exclusive  power  in  the  Government, 
to  execute  the  constitutional  grant.  Wherever  the  consent 
of  a  State  is  needed  to  any  act,  such  act  lies  without  the 
scope  of  the  powers  conferred  in  the  8th  article.  If,  there- 
fore, the  consent  of  a  State  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a  post-oflSce,  or  for  the  building  of  a  post-road,  such 
purchase,  or  construction,  cannot  be  justified  under  this  8th 
section,  but  must  be  defended  by  some  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  Judge  Story  declares,  conducting  his 
argument  to  its  proper  conclusion,  that  Congress  may  buUd 
post-roads,  without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  State.  Is 
this  reconcilable  with  the  clause  which  directly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  acquire  land  for  the  erection 
of  a  fort  even,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Constitution  intended 
that  land  might  be  taken  for  a  post-road  without  the  consent 
of  a  State,  provided  that  due  compensation  was  given  to  its 
owner,  when  the  only  purpose  was  the  facilitating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mails,  but  that  it  could  not  be  required  for  national 
defence  without  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  the  .site 
was  located  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Congress 
has  not  the  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  purchase  a  site  for  a  fort  on  the  Fatapsco  river,  bilt 
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that  it  could  without  its  consent  construct  an  air-line  rail- 
road as  a  post-road,  thrpugh  the  State  of  Maryland  to  connect 
Norfolk  and  New  York,  and  thus  isolate  Baltimore  from  the 
direct  line  of  trade  and  travel?  Could  ifc,  by  making  just 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  farms  through  which  such 
a  road  passed,  construct  it  without  the  consent  of  the  State, 
thus  impairing  the  value  of  its  commercial  capital  to  the 
extent  of  millions,  when  it  is  conceded  that  it  could  not  pur- 
chase a  barren  point  of  land  for  a  national  fort,  without  such 
consent  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  position  need  only  to  be 
stated,  to  receive  its  refutation;  but  yet  Congress^can  do  all 
this,  if  the  word  "  establish"  means  what  it  is  said  to  mean 
by  the  distinguished  commentator ;  for  the  power  conferred 
on  Congress,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  exclusive,  and  can  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of  the  States. 

The  learned  author  in  his  criticism  upon  the  word  "estab- 
lish,'*  has  not  rested  upon  any  implication  of  power,  but 
derives  the  power  from  the  word  itself,  as  an  express  grant. 
He  says  that  the  received  meaning  of  the  words  is  "  to  settle 
firmly,  to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  form  or  modify,  to  found,  to  build 
firmly,  to  erect  permanently."  These  definitions  we  may 
explain  more  clearly,  by  giving  all  the  definitions  as  con- 
tained in  Webster,  from  whom  he  quotes.  Webster  says  the 
word  means  "  to  settle  permanently,  as  a  covenant — to  erect, 
fix,  or  settle,  as  an  empire^ — to  enact,  or  decree  by  authority  and 
^or  permanency^ — to  settle  or  fix  permanently,  as  a  person  in 
business,  or  as  one  being  in  a  place, — ^to  make  firm,  to  con- 
firm, or  ratify,  to  settle,  or  fix  what  is  wavering,  doubtful  or 
weak, — ^to  confirm,  asfaith^ — to  make  good, — to  set  up  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  to  confirm."  So  Richardson  in  hia 
Dictionary  explains  it  as  meaning  ^^  to  make  steadfast,  or 
able  to  stand, — to  cause  to  stand  firmly, — to  set  up  firmly, — 
to  confirm, — to  fix,  to  settle — strong  to  stand*" 

Now  if  we  are  to  resort  to  lexicography,  we  ask  if  there  is 
one  definition,  of  all  these,  which  bears  out  the  commentator 
in  his  ideas  that  this  word  confers  an  express  power  to  huild 
post-offices  and  post-roads  ?    If  we  give  a  man  authority  '^  to 
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establish  a  house^'  would  any  one  suppose  that  he  was 
authorized  to  bwUd  one  ?  It  would  be  at  once  construed  into 
a  permission  to  organize  a  commercial  firm.  The  many  in- 
stances given,  in  the  text  of  the  Commentaries,  show  that 
the  word  "  establish"  never  bore  the  meaning  in  legislative 
action,  with  which  it  is  sought  to  be  invested.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  laws  '^establishing  courts  of  appeal  in  cases  of 
capture."  Is  the  direct  grant  or  power  to  buHd  houses^  in 
which  those  .courts  shall  be  held,  or  is  it  a  power  to  organize 
the  courts  themselves  ?  Did  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
in  which  among  other  noted  uses,  it  was  said  to  have  been 
ordained  '^to  establish  justice,"  bear  the  merely  material 
meaning  that  it  was  to  authorize  the  construction  of  houses, 
in  which  justice  should  be  administered  ?  We  must  deal  in 
like  manner  with  the  other  illustrations  given.  They  would, 
we  think,  all  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  word  ^^  establish" 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  the  large  interpretation  of 
the  author. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us,  that  there  is  more  in  the  argument 
"ab  inconvenienti,"  used  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  We 
cannot  see  how  a  state  could  have  the  right  to  carry  the 
mails,  if  this  alleged  narrow  construction  was  carried  out 
The  right  to  establish  post-offices,  certainly  confers  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  receive  and  transmit  all  that  is  properly  the 
subject  of  postal  transmission ;  and  no  State  could  exercise 
this  privilege.  Nor  do  we  see  the  least  plausibility  in  the 
view  that,  under  a  less  liberal  construction,  than  that  con- 
tended for  by  Justice  Story,  there  might  be  no  power  in  Con- 
gress to  punish  a  robbery  of  the  mails.  For,  if  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  power  to  transmit  the  mails,  it  has  the  right  to 
provide  for  their  secure  transmission.  But,  continues  he, 
^^passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  why  does  not  the 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  include  the 
power  to  make  and  construct  them,  when  wanted,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  establish  a  navy  hospital,  or  a  custom-house,  a 
power  to  make  and  construct  them  ?"  We  may  reply  in  the 
first  instance,  that  this  later  inquiry  rests  only  upon  the 
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theory  that  the  power  is  an  implied,  and  not  an  express  power, 
since  the  Constitution  no  where  gives  to  Congress  the  express 
power  to  act  in  the  instances  which  he  here  cites.  The  justi- 
fication for  such  legislation  must  he  looked  for  in  the  implied 
powers  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  grant  of 
express  powers,  among  which  he  has  claimed  that  this  right 
exists ;  and  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  works, 
as  he  has  mentioned,  are  proper  additaments  to  the  exercise 
of  the  direct  powers  confided  to  Congress,  yet  jt  is  certain 
that  the  Government  cannot  become  a  proprietor,  for  any  of 
the  purposes  cited,  without  the  consent  of  th^  State  in  which 
the  land  is  to  be  held,  or  the  buildings  upon  it  constructed- 
These  are  powers  existing  indeed  by  implication,  but  capable 
only  of  exercise  by  the  consent  of  the  State,  in  which  the 
Government,  for  its  convenience,  or  security,  seeks  to  be  a 
proprietor.  They  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  inci- 
dental to  larger  powers,  which  are  unquestionably  preserved 
by  the  Government.  But  shall  it  be  said  that  the  right  to 
construct  roads,  as  post-roads,  is  an  incident  to  the  right  to 
establish  roads  as  post-roads  ?  It  might  be  as  reasonably  con- 
tended, if  the  Constitution  had  contained  only  a  provision 
authorizing  the  General  Government  to  build  forts,  that  it 
could,  as  an  implied  power,  raise  an  army  to  garrison  them, 
without  any  express  grant  of  power  to  do  so.  Or,  if  it  had 
been  authorized  only  to  construct  docks,  that  it  might  build 
a  navy  to  fill  them.  The  Government,  having  the  right  to 
establish  post-ofl&ces,  is  the  sole  postal  agent,  and  it  possesses, 
therefore,  very  properly,  as  an  express  grant  of  power,  the 
right  to  designate  and  fix  upon,  or  establish  the  postal  routes 
or  roads,  which  shall  be  used  between  places,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  its  services  as  a  carrier.  But  though  it  may  desig- 
nate, or  fix  them,  it  may  not  make,  or  construct  them. 

It  may  be  expedient,  while  we  are  upon  this  branch  of  the 
question,  to  analyze  somewhat  critically  the  clauses  connected 
with  the  supposed  grant  of  power,  in  order  that  we  may  see  if 
they  bear  any  meaning  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  limited  in- 
terpretation we  have  given  them.     In  doing  this,  we  are  aware 
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that  we  venture  upon  ground,  which  has  been  long  since  occupied 
by  the  ablest  minds  v^hich  the  country  has  possessed  ;  but  we 
may  nevertheless  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  a  succinct  review 
of  the  leading  points  of  the  controversy. 

Let  us  look  into  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution.  The 
first  clause  provides  that  <<  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  The  first  inquiry  is — Whether  this  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  enables  Congress 
to  apply  the  proceeds  of  tfiose  taxes  to  any  object  it  may  deem 
of  general  welfare?  In  a  word, — May  Congress  raise  money  by 
taxes,  and  apply  it,  when  raised,  to  any  purpose  it  may  deem 
condacive  to  the  general  welfare  }  Let  us  test  this  query  by  an 
instance. 

Suppose  that  Congress  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  better 
serve  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country — ^**  its  general  wel- 
fare''— that  all  the  leading  lines  of  internal  improvement  should 
be  in  its  keeping ;  could  it,  under  this  clause,  appropriate  money 
for  their  purchase,  and  hold  and  manage  them  as  a  general  pro- 
prietor of  the  stock  in  each  and  all?  Could  it  become  a  national 
common  carrier, — a  trading  power,  conducting  commerce  be- 
tween the  States  ?  Could  it,  where  individual  means  were  not 
afforded  with  sufficient  facility  for  certain  classes  of  useful  manu- 
factures, dpply  the  proceeds  of  its  taxes  to  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  management  of  factories,  under  government 
agents,  and  conducted  on  account  of  the  public  treasury,  for  "the 
general  welfare?'*  Can  it  assume  the  collection  of  the  States' 
revenues,  and  the  payment  of  the  civil  lists  and  debts  of  the  States, 
if  it  thinks  that  such  a  step  would  conduce  to  the  "  general 
welfare  ?  "  Could  it,  under  the  Constitution,  accept  the  surrender 
of  the  State  sovereignties,  and  convert  the  confederation  into  a 
consolidated  government,  leaving  the  State  divisions,  with  their 
local  legislatures,  to  exist  in  form  only,  but  not  in  reality,  and 
lay  taxes  fi>r  the  payment  of  the  necessary  commutation  money  ? 
We  do  not  suppose  that  any  will  go  so  far ;  and  yet  a  strict  de- 
duction from  the  argument  of  Judge  Story  would  conduct  those, 
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who  are  in  favor  of  giving  a  large  interpretation  to  the  powers  of 
Congress,  to  all  these  conclusions  of  power* 

But  Madison,  who  was,  in  tiie  convention,  sufficiently  inclined 
to  invest  the  new  government  with  large  powers,  answers  this 
proposition  with  the  weight  of  bis  authority*  In  ihe  forty-first 
number  of  the  Federali^t,  he  notices  the  objection^  that  the  power 
given  ^^  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,^'  amounted  to  ^^  a  commission  to  exercise 
every  power  which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  common 
defence,  or  general  welfare."  But  he  says  that  ^^no  stronger 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  distress  under  which  these  writers 
labor  for  objections,  th^n  their  stooping  to  such  a  misconstruction. 
Had  no  other  enumeration,  or  definition,  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
been  found  in  the  Constitution,  than  the  general  expressions  just 
cited,  the  authors  of  the  objection  might  have  had  some  color  for 
it,  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  so 
awkward  a  form  for  describing  an  authority  to  legislate  in  all 
possible  cases.  But  what  color  can  the  objection  have,  when  a 
specification  of  the  objects  alluded  to  by  these  general  terms 
immediately  follows,  and  is  not  even  separated  by  a  longer  pause 
than  a  semi-colon?  For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of 
particular  powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all  others  were  meant 
to  be  included  in  the  preceding  general  power  ?" 

But  the  argument  of  Madison  npon  this  point  does  not  stop 
here.  He  calls  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  conclusively 
established  the  interpretation  given  by  him  to  these  general  words. 
The  third  and  eighth  articles  of  the  confederation  contain  precisely 
ike  same  idea  and  expression.  The  object  of  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  as  described  in  the  third  article,  was  for  ^^  their  common 
defence,  security  of  their  liberties,  and  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare," In  article  eighth,  it  was  agreed  ^^  that  all  charges  of  war^ 
and  all  other  expenses  which  shall  be  incurred  for  the  commoa 
defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury." 
As  Madison  justly  remarks,  these  articles,  construed  by  the  rules 
justifying  the  construction  put  upon  the  present  Constitution  by 
those  who  attach  so  large  a  meaning  to  the  general  words  pre- 
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ceding  and  concluding  Aie  grant  of  spcfcific  powers,  would  have 
vested  in  the  old  Federal  Congress  a  power  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  , 

So,  too,  Hamilton,  in  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  Federalist, 
in  noticing  the  class  of  objections  made  to  th6  clause  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment, disclaims  the  conclusion  that  it  aflbrds  any  warrant  for  the 
exercise  of  other  powers  than  those  granted  by  the  instrument. 
He  says, — ^**  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
constitutional  operation  of  the  intended  government  would  be  pre- 
cbely  the  same  if  these '  clauses  were  entirely  obliterated,  as  if 
Aey  were  repeated  in  every  article.    They  are  only  declaratory  of 
a  truth,  which  would  have  resulted  by  necessary  and  unavoidable 
implication  from  the  very  act  of  constituting  a  federal  government 
and  vesting  it  with  certain  specified  powers.'*    He  affirms,  in  the 
same  essay,  without  qualification,  that  "  the  sweeping  clause,  as 
it  has  affectedly  been  called,  has  no  other  force  than  to  authorize 
flic  execution  of  lie  powers  previously  expressed." 

In  addition  to  these  clear  contemporaneous  expositions  of  the 
meaning  of  these  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  not  be  im- 
propel*  to^add  an  argument  which  seems  to  us  conclusive  of  the 
pomt  at  issue.  The  articles  of  the  confederation  established  the 
dfl6*oif  the  confederacy  as  "The  United  States  of  America." 
Each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  it  was  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  the  articles  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled.  Now,  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  words  "  United  States"  are  always  used  in  the 
precise  sense  which  the  word  "  confederation^^  implies.  The 
third  article  says,  "the  said  States" — i.e.  the  United  States — 
"  hereby  severally  ent^r  into  a  firm  league,"  &c.  They  are  uni- 
fcrmly  spoken  <3^,  with  reference  to  any  exercise  of  power,  as 
"tbfe  United  States  in  Congress  assemiled.^*  The  confederation 
was  the  simple  Uagtie  between  sovereign  States.  The  power  of 
Congre^  ^applied  to  them  as  sovereignties — as  aggregate  com- 
munittes«  The  league  for  their  common  defence  and  general 
welfere,  was  for  their  welfare  and  defence  as  aggregate  commu- 
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nities.  With  this  fact  in  our  minds^  let  us  look  to  the  present 
CoQstitution.  It  has  been  said  that  the  words  of  the  preamble 
show  that  the  relation  of  these  communities  to  each  other  waa 
altered  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  It  is  true  in  some 
sense ;  for  every  modification  of  the  old  bond  of  union  had  this 
effect.  But  our  purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether  their  relation 
to  each  other  was  so  far  altered  as  to  g^ve  the  power  to  lay  taxes 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  a  larger  sig- 
nificance than  is  claimed  for  it  by  Madison,  or  than  existed  un- 
der the  old  confederation. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  resohition  was  moved  and 
carried  in  Congress,  recommending  a  convention  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  report 
^<  to  Congress  and  to  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  States^  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union«" 
Now,  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  holding  under  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  several  States,  possessed  no  right  to  alter  the 
constitutions  of  such  States  in  any  other  method  than  as  such 
constitutions  pointed  out  for  their  guidance.  Yet,  it  was  certain 
that  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States  altered  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  several  States,  because  it  abridge,  or  abrogated, 
powers  which  were  before  vested  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  It  would  have  been  useless,  therefore,  for  the  convention, 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  to  have  referred  that  instrument 
to  the  several  State  legislatures  for  their  approval,  because  tbey 
had  no  power  to  abridge  by  mere  law,  or  formal  assent,  the  State 
sovereignties  which  they  represented.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nized the  ratification,  indicated  by  this  congressional  resolution,, 
and  by  the  legal  necessity  of  the  case,  in  its  seventh  and  last 
article  ;  and  Congress — by  its  resolution  of  the  28th  of  September, 
1786,  which  provided  for  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  ia 
each  State  ^'  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State 
by  the  people  thereof — further  recognized  the  fact,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  could  only  be  thus  abridged  by 
the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  their  real  sovereignties' — ^the 
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people  of  the  States.  In  this  way  it  became  the  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  affirmatorj  action  of  the  con- 
tention related  back  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  several  dele- 
gates. The  Constitution  did  not  owe  its  vitality  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  but  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States, 
(a  represented  by  the  people  thereof  of  each^  assemiled  in  conven- 
fions.  The  people  did  not  act  otherwise  than  as  members  of  the 
several  States  in  which  they  lived.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  each  Statey  acting  by  their  agents  in  State  con- 
ventions. And  this  meaning,  and  none  other,  is  expressed  by 
the  preamble,  in  which  it  is  said  that — "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.^'  It  could  not 
hare  been  intended  that  the  Constitution  was  to  be  regarded  as 
adopted  by  the  people  living  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  referred  to  a  national 
convention,  and  not  to  Slate  conventions.  It  could  not  have  been 
mtended  to  abrogate  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  or  it  would 
not  have  expressed  the  purpose  to  have  been  ^^  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  of  the  IXates.  It  recognized  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Union,  established  by  the  articles  of  confederation  creating 
**  Ae  United  States,^'  but  it  designed  only  "  to  form  a  more  per- 
fed  union.*^ 

When,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  more  perfect  union  is 
dedared,  we  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  providing  for  the 
common  defence.  This  does  not  mean  the  defence  of  individuals ; 
for,  if  it  did.  Congress  could  provide  a  criminal  code  and  domestic 
police  for  the  whole  Union.  It  means  only  for  the  common  de- 
fence of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  the  words,  "  general  welfare," 
mean  the  welfare  of  individuals  in  the  whole  Union,  or  such  pro- 
vision as  would  promote  the  welfare  of  individuals.  If  it  did,  it 
must  be  intended  that  the  purpose  of  the  Union  looked  to  every 
form  of  police  and  sanitary  law  in  the  whole  country  as  properly 
Ming  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution.     It  intended  only 
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that  this  union  was  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  pariUs 
to  ity  which  were  the  peopk  of  the  several  States^  as  eoTnaminiiitSj 
thus  brought  together  into  a  more  perfect  union.  The  Constittt- 
tion,  in  a  word,  with  the  powers  it  conferred,  was  ordained  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  those  whom  its  provisions  &ax^ 
braced.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  meaning  of  this  much  dis- 
cussed paragraph ;  nor  does  it  seem,  to  us  that  anj  larger  inter* 
pretation  can  be  given  tv  it. 

That  the  words,  the  "  United  States^"  have  this  corporate  oor- 
struction,  and  not  any  other  sense,  would  seem  to  appear  from  the 
whole  Constitution.  It  is  said  thai  legislative  powers  are  vested 
in  *^  a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Congress  has  the  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States^  and  eo 
with  other  provisions.  So,  therefore,  when  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  8th  section.  Congress  is  authorised  to  ^Uay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro^ 
vide  for  the  common  defence  and  gemeral  welfare  of  <  the  Uiu- 
ted  States,  we  are  better  able  to.  understand  what  was  really 
intended.  It  certainly  could  not  hav<e  been  intended  ihat 
Congress  might  dq'  a«iy  thing,  which  it  imagijaed  to  be  for  the 
general  welfare,  if  the  object  could  be  accomplished  by  raia^ 
iug  the  money,. necessary  to  that  end,  by  taxation,— hat  yet, 
that  it  could  not  act,  for  the  gje^eral.wel&re,  by  laws  opeim- 
ting  within  the  several  States,  where  no  taxation  was  re- 
quired. Such  reasoning  would  be  a  simple  absurdity.  "Sor 
did  it  mean  to  give  to  Congress  a  general  power  to  raise  im-> 
limited  means  by  taxation,  and  to  apply  them  as  it  plefu^d. 
It  required  that  suoh  levies  must  be  for  the  payment  of  th/b 
debts, — for  the  common  defence, — and  for  the  general  wd- 
fare  of  the  Umted  Stales.  Not  for  the  benefit  of  the  several 
States,  comprising  the  union,  bmt  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  Statesy  in  their  eorperale  (wd  govemmeiUal  form. 
If  this  had  not  been  designed,  it  *wa8  indeed  useless,  as  Madr 
ison  has  said,  to  give  afterwards  to  Congress  the  various  spe- 
cial powers,  coutained  in  the  8th  section.  For  as  Congrsflo 
had  the  power  to  lay  avA  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  gen* 
eral  welfare,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  giving  it 
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farther  authority  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Under  the  latitudinarian  Constitution,  a  national 
debt,  once  regarded  in  England  as  a  national  blessing,  could 
hare  been  created  for  the  **  general  welfare,''  and  the  right 
to  lay  taxes  as  a  pledge  for  its  payment  already  existed.  In- 
deed;  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  interpretation  given  by 
Madison,  in  the  passage  frbm  the  Federalist,  already  quoted, 
is  correct ;  and  that  these  general  words  ate  meant  to  be  lim- 
ited by  the  succeeding  specific  powers,  granted  to  Congress  in 
this  important  section. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  those,  who  base  the  right  of  the  gen- 
eral Gorernment  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments within  the  States,  fare  better,  when  thfey  rely  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and  Within  the  Indian 
tribes/'  For  whatever  may  be  the  multiform  meanings  of  the 
word  "  to  regulate,"  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be  so  construed, 
with  referencq  to  this  specific  clause,  as  to  have  the  same 
meaning  in  relation  to  each  object  to  i^hioh  it  is  applied,  in 
the  clause  itself.  Whatever  interpretation,  large  or  narrow, 
it  may  bear  in  its  reference  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
it  must  also  have,  with  reference  to  commerce  among  the 
States.  Kow  let  us  test  the  supposed  power  by  an  instance. 
Gould  Congress  select  any  central  point  in  Canada,  and  con- 
struct a  road  to  a  location  opposite  to  Eochester,  New  York, 
with  a  viiBw  to  promote  the  commerce  betweeiv  the  opposite 
Lake  shores,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties? It  certainly  could  not.  Therefore,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  when  the  power  is  given  to  it  to  regulate  commerce, 
it  is  not  meant'that  it  is  anthoi^ized  to  create  under  this  power, 
roads  and  canals^  for  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  but  that 
it  should  literally  regulate,— that  is,  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  commerce,  subsisting,  or  to  subsist,  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations.  The  power  is  not  en- 
larged when  it  is  extended  to  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  which  are  here'  recognized  as 
subsisting  and  partially  independent  communities. 
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We  regard^  in  fine,  the  pretence  set  up  in  tke  latitudina- 
rian  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  constitutioDi  as  the  most 
dangerous  attempt  at  the  exercise  of  consolidated  power,  which 
could  be  devised.  In  the  full  meaning  of  the  right  alleged  to 
exist,  (by  Justice  Story,  and  other  adrocates  of  this  theory,) 
there  is  no  territorial  sanctity,  whateyer,  for  the  States.  Their 
lines  may  be  crossed,  at  whatever  point  the  general  Grovern- 
ment  may  select  Their  commercial  interests  may  be  severed 
or  consolidated  at  its  pleasure.  They  may  be  isolated,  destroy- 
ed, or  enriched,  according  to  any  system  of  favoritism,  which 
may  obtain  in  the  national  Legislature.  They  could  be  re- 
duced, literally,  under  the  practice  of  sudk  a  system,  to  the 
relation  of  counties  in  a  common  state.  Nor  is  the  evil  of 
such  an  interpretation  limited  to  instances  of  naked  territo* 
rial  aggression^  If  the  right  to  lay  taxes  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  carries  with  it  the  large  privilege  of  legislation, 
that  is  claimed,  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  can,  under 
the  color  of  this  authority,  make  a  more  dangerous  inroad 
upon  slavery  than  they  have  ever  yet,  with  all  their  audacity, 
thought  of  attempting.  For,  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress  caa 
levy  taxes  to  construct  works,  because  of  the  advantages, 
which  such  would  afford,  to  the  "  general  welfare,"  thus  cre- 
ating means  for  its  improvement,  it  may  take  the  same  meas- 
ures to  remove  whatever  it  may  deem  to  be  an  obstruction  ta 
the  national  progress.  If  improvements,  within  the  States, 
justify  the  General  Government  in  laying  and  collecting 
taxes  for  their  introduction  and  permanent  establishment^ 
and  if  it  may  to  this  end,  under  an  express  clause,  take  prt-* 
vate  property  on  rendering  just  compensation  for  it  why  may 
not  the  general  Government  also  seek  to  promote  the  ^^  gene- 
ral welfare"  by  taking  to  its  own  account,  for  purposes  of  1  it- 
eration, the  slave  property  of  any  State,  or  of  all,  on  making 
just  compensation  to  the  owners?  If  the  power  to  prx)- 
mote  the  general  wel&re  means  any  thing,  there  are  enough, 
who  believe  that  slavery  is  productive  of  physical  evils  to  the 
whole  country,  to  organize  a  powerful  party,  at  the  moment, 
on  the  very  basis  of  such  a  theory. 
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Bat  the  histoid  of  tke  Oanstitntioiiy  in  its  fonnation,  shows 
that  this  latitodinarian  theorj  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
tnie  interpreiatiotn  of  tiiat  instrument  It  is  true  that  the 
stricter  meanings  of  this  charter  hare  he^i  again  and  again 
violated,  and  that  the  preo^ent  of  one  liw  after  another,  and 
the  prestige  of  one  great  name  after  another  great  name,  are 
cited  and  urged,  to  jttstify  our  imitation  and  practice.  But  it 
does  not  become  us  to  be  startled  at  this.  If  the  precedents' 
of  past  legislation,  and  the  opinion  of  noted  men  were  to  be 
received  as  authentic  and  binding  expositions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Hamilton  would  not  have  labored  in  vain  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  more  consolidated  powers.  Precedent  would  have 
dene  the  work  more  efEeotually,  than  the  theorj  which  he 
sought  in  viun  to  ingraft  upon  our  new  born  confederation. 
Fortunately  we  are  protected  by  a  charter,  to  the  terms  and 
history  of  which  we  can  and  will  appeal  now,  and  with  the 
same  right  of  exposition,  as  was  possessed  by  the  men  of  the 
last  generation*  Let  us  therefore,  abandon  for  the  present,  the 
diseussion  of  the  purely  federal  opinion  of  the  learned  com- 
mutator, and  examine  the  history  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
upon  thia  very  question  of  internal  improvements,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  what  the  framers  of  that  instrmmeat  meant, 
when  they  gave  to  Congress  the  power  "to  establisl^  post- 
offices  and  post^roads.'" 

On  the  26th  July,  1787,  the  various  propositions  which  had 
be^n  adopted  in  the  Federal  Convention  were  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  Detail,  with  instructions  to  report  the  Consti^ 
ttttion  in  a  formal  shape.  No  part  of  the  resolutions  which 
were  made  the  suliject  of  this  reference,  could  be  considered 
as  applying  in  any  particular  to  the  power  in  question,  ex-* 
cept  the  following : 

^* Resolved,  That  the  National  Legislature  oag^t  to  possess  the 
legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress,  and  moreover,  to  legislate 
in  all  cases  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Union,  and  also  in 
those,  to  which  the  States  are  separately  incompetent,  or  in  which 
the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exer* 
cises  of  individual  legislation." 
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We  may  remark,  ivith  reference  to  due  resoluUob,  that  if  its 
ex|dicit  phraseology,  adopted  by  the  convention,  had  been  afieiv 
wards  ingrafted  upeh  the  rtifort  of  the  committee  on  revisioo, 
there  would  have  been  left  ao  room  whatever  &r  the  arguments 
made  upon  this  mooted  question.  But  there  wss  referred  to  die 
committee,  at  the  same  time,  a  plan  ftir  a  Coostitation,  which  bad 
beeb  laid  befi)re  the  Oottveittion  on  the  29th  of  May  previous,  by 
Chailes  Pinckney.  This  pkn  contained  the  iblk>wing  clauses, 
among  others,  ^  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  bsii« 
the  power  to  lay,  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  exciseSi 
To  regulate  commerce  among  aH  nations,  and  among  the  seven! 
States.  To  establish  post  and  military  roads,"  after  further  emh 
meration  of  powers,  it  contained  this  additional  grant ;  ^^and  la 
make  all  laws  for  oarrybg  the  foregoing  powers  into  executioa^^ 

The  committee  on  Detail,  on  the  6th  of  August,  made  a  repoit^ 
in  which  the  propositions,  above  referred  to,  were  modified  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  first  clause  of  Pinckney's  {dan,  conferring  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  aod  excisd^,  waa  adopted 
v^HHiHm.  In  the  secotid  clause,  which  we  have  qaotttd,  the  loess 
phraseology  <<  among  dl  nations  "  was  amended,  so  as  to  resi 
<^ith  foreign  natioiis."  The  remainder  of  the  original  sentence 
was  preserved  entire.  The  clause  ^Uo  establish  post-offices" 
.was  alone  reported,  and  that  ^^  to  establish  post  and  mihtaiy  roads'' 
was  omitted.  The  general  words  in  PinkneyNd  plan,  at  the  cl6se 
of  the  grant  of  specific  power,  were  amended  so  as  to  read  thas; 
^  and  to  make  all  laKrs  that  shall  be  neceesa^  and  proper,  for 
carrying  mto  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  poweiii, 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department,  or  o^ce  thereof.^*  The  alterstieo 
made  in  this  last  clause  was  a  stricter  limitation  upon  the  powcis 
of  Congress,  than  the  more  general  terms  employed  by  the  author 
of  die  plan. 

Now  if  the  construction  given  to  the  words  of  these  and  Id*' 
dred  clauses  by  Judge  Story  be  correct,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  confer  othbr  powers,  than  those  given  by  express  graat 
and  by  the  implication  of  the  concludbg  clause.    The  Content 
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liosj  k<ywever,  was  ool  of  that  miml.  Wh^n  the  clause  was 
reached,  which  gave  the  (Senferal  Goyeamoi^Qt  the  right  ^^  to  estaib* 
lish  post-offioes/'  Mr.  Geriy  moved  to  add  *^  and  post^roada^^' 
On  this  questieii)  Ms^aaobusettd,  Sekwarej  Maryland  ^  Virginia, 
Sooth  Carotina  and  Gkor^  voled-^aye ;  and  Ntw  Hampshire, 
OoB&ectieut,  New  Jersey,  P^Btt^ylyaiiia  ondiNoifli  Cai«>lina  voled 
«--iio.  It  wa$  carried,  therefore,  by  a  vote  of  sijt  Slates  to  Atc 
Mo  intimation  cottld  be  cUarer^  tbaa  is  afforded  by  tkis  vote,  that 
tiie  minority  regarded  this  as  an  enlaif^ement  of  the  powers  of 
Congi^s,  and  aol  as  a  fall^  expfessbn  of  a  coneeded  rigbt. 
They  were  disposed  evidently  to  pfeTOEt  the  QorernmeBt  fhMU 
doing  more  than  appeintiog  postal  agents  aloi^  such  routes,  ad 
the  St(Ues  mi^t  select  for  usual  trayei,  or  tranapcrtaiioa.  Bttt 
that  it  was  never  lAtended  to  regajfd  tbaae  Words  as  conferring 
any  right  upon  the  Qovemment  to  eoastnict  roads,  appears  veiy 
OQHelusively  from  the  subae^eat  conduol  of  the  convention.  Qa 
the  14th  of  September,' Dr.  Franklia  moved  to  add  after^the 
words  <<  and  pDBt«-ioads,"  above  alluded  to,  a  power  ^<  to  provide 
lor  sitting  canals,  wbea  deemed  neoessiuy."  Raihffoads,  which 
tie  as  distiact  firom  ordinary  roadsy  as. are  eatials,  then  being  ua«> 
Ibrtu&ately  unknown^  Mr.  Wileon  seconded. Mie  motion.  Mr. 
Sherman  objected,  and  said  <^the  expense  in  aHeh  cases  will.^ 
open  the  United  States,  atid  tbe  benefit  aooruc  io  the  placei 
where  the  oaaals  may  be  cut."  Mr.  Wiisoa  replied,  that  ^^  instead 
of  bdng  an  ctepetee  to  the  United  States,  they  may  be  a  sourea 
of  levenue.'^  Mr.  Madison  ^suggested  an  enlargement  of  the 
sriotion,  into  a  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorpoEations  where 
the  intere^  of  the  United  States*  might  repairs,  and  the  legisla* 
tive  provisions  of  indmdial  States  may  be  inoompetent."  Th^a 
weeds  were  deem^  by  him  proper  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Cofr* 
slittttton.  Mr.  King  ^^  thought  the  power  unnecessary."  Mr. 
Wiisoa  replied  that  ^  it  was  aecessacy  to  prevent  a  State  from 
ebstfucting  the  general  welGue."  Mr.  King  answered  that  ^^thoe 
Aaies' will  be  ptgndioed  end  divided  into  panties  by  it,  thus  ex« 
plaiaiiig  that  he  meant  byti»  word  ^^  omieccssary,"  which  he 
hid  tised  in  his  objections  to  the  grant  of  the  power,  unnec4$sary 
is^.  the  purposes  of  the  (Man,  and  not  unneeenary  in  the  sense 
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Aai  U  WQS  already  conferred  upon  the  Gtwemment  by  the  Con- 
HitmHon.  For  it  k  certain  that,  if  he  had  entertained  this  last  opfai- 
ion,  he  coold  not  have  described  it  as  a  power  likely  to  prejudice 
and  divide  the  States.  Mr.  Wikon  mentioned  *<  the  importance 
of  facilitating  by  canals  the  communication  with  Western  settte^ 
mad$J^  Col.  Mason  was  '*for  limiting  tiie  power  to  the  single 
ease  of  canals."  The  motion  being  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
vole  upon  the  single  question  of  canbls,  the  result  was,  for  flie 
power, — Pennsylvania,yirginia  and  Georgia  ;  against  the  power, 
•**-New  Hampshipe,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Narlh  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  There 
being  three  Statea  only  in  the  affirmative  and  eight  in  the  nega* 
live,  the  amendment  was  lost. 

Now  we  may  weM  assert  that,  if  the  contemporaneous  debate 
is  entitled  to  any  authority  in  the  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion,  at  wfaicb 
we  ought  to  arrive  in  investigating  the  power  of  Congress  to  con* 
struct  any  woika  of  internal  improvements.  Hie  Madison  papers, 
containing  the  above  debate,  were  given  to  the  world  in  1840. 
If  their  contents  had  been  known  to  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  delivered 
bis  speech  upon  the  Internal  Improvement  question,  on  March  l9i 
1S18,  would  he  have  assumed,  as  he  did,  that  there  had  been  n6 
such  question  raised  in  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  CotH 
slitution  of  the  United  Slates ;  or  would  he  have  questioned  the 
authority  of  any  alleged  refusal  on  the  part  of  that  Convention  to 
gpve  such  power  to  Congress  ?  Would  he  have  said,  as  he  did, 
thai  one  of  the  objections  to  the  coneessioa  of  the  power  might 
have  been  that  it  was  fdxrVf  to  be  inferred  firom  other  specific 
grants  of  power  ?  He  could  not  have  taken  sudi  a  position.  The 
brief  remarks' of  Bfr.  Sherman  are  the  very  substance  of  the  whole 
argument  of  inexpediency,  which,  supposing  the  power  to  exist, 
has  been  the  unbroken  objection  made  to  its  exercise  by  Con* 
grass.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Madison  was  still  larger  in  lit 
scope.  For,  looking  apparently  to  the  diffioul^  vrtiich  the  United 
States  would  experieaee  in  conducting  such  undertakings,  if 
Franklin's  plan  were  adopted,  be  proposed  to  confer  a  power  on  the 
Government,  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  for  tiiis  end.     The 
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question  was  practicaUf  argued  on  this  mution,  and  on  that  of 
Dr.  Franklin ;  and  if  debate  erer  made  any  proposition  clear,  it 
is  maniresty  from  the  reeorded  discosaion,  that  the  proposidoft 
was  lost,  not  because  the  Coiuititutian  already  conferred  the  power^ 
bat  because  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  grant  it. 
.  We  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  disouss  the  argamenti 
sometimes  made^  that  Congress  may  appropriate  money  to 
such  works,  evea  if  it  cannot  execute  them  by  its  direct 
authority.  It  could  only  do  this  by  yirtue  of  its  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  &c ;  and 
the  true  meaning  of  ^his  clause  has  been  already  sufficiently* 
considered.  But,  to  recur  to  the  debate  already  noticed,  if  it 
was  considered  inexpedient  to  grant  to  Oongress  the  power  to 
incorporate  compf^nies,  whieh  might  have  in  view  purposes 
of  general  utility,  can  it  be  imagined  that  it  was  ever  designed 
tojdlow  Congress  to  place  any  portion  of  the  i^evenne  of  the 
Q^neral  (Government  at  the  dispositioa  of  companies,  over 
which  the  General  Government  could  not  exercise  any  oor^ 
porate  control  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Congress  may  not 
Uxf  a  tax  for  the  buildiqg  of  a  road,  under  the  direction  of 
its  own  officers^  who  are  responsible  to  Gtovemment  authori* 
ties,  but  that  it  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  building  of  a  road, 
under  a  State  or  municipal  direction,  where  there  is  no  respon- 
s^ility  whatever  to  the  General  Gkrvenunent  ? 

Having  conducted  the  argument  to  this  point,  let  us  now 
niake  ita  practical  application.  We  have  already  observed 
th^  the  acquisitkm  of  Californk  made  it  desirable  that  the 
Pjioific  and  Atlantic  coasts  should  possess  some  means  for 
internal  communication*  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  convenient,  if  a  well  constmoted  and  w^ll  appointed 
raiUoad  ran  from  some  point  on  the  frontiers  of  one  of  our 
Western  States,  to  the  eity  of  San  Franoneo,  or  to  some  other 
available  location  on  the  Padfic  shore.  We  oan  estimate  the 
availability  of  sneh  a  oommnnioation,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  climatio  dangers  of  Isthmus  travel,  but  because 
it  would  lie  within  ear  own  borders,  and  not  be  subject  to 
the.  interruptions  of  war,  or  to  any  of  the  complications  of 
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diplomatio  interooiMe  with  other  poirera.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  a  railroad  to  the  Paeific, 
a0  a  means  of  promoting  these  conrenient  ende^  or  as  an 
avenue  for  opening  that  hitherto  uBdeveloped  commerce  with 
Ohina  and  the  East,  which  has  been  the  day-dream  of  states* 
men  in  all  lands,  we  are  constrained  to  oppose  the  plan  for  a 
Pacific  railroad  in  every  phase  in  which  they  have  yet  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  consideration  and  support  of  Con* 
gross. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  and  we  trust  with  some  rea- 
son, that  the  Government  has  no  power  to  construct  such  a 
road  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  either  with,  or  without 
the  assent  of  the  Legislathres  of  any  of  the  Slates,  through 
which  it  might  be  designed  that  it  should  pass.  We  now- 
propose  to  remark  briefly  upon  its  supposed  duty  to  bu  Id  the 
road  within  the  limits  of  the  ierriiorieay  leaving  the  States 
tfpon  either  side  to  coteplete  the  connection  with  the  Eastern 
and  Western  coasts.  In  order  to  understand  the  proposition 
cbntained  in  this  more  limited  demand  of  power  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  relation  in  which  Obngress  stands  to  these  Terri- 
tories. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  a  space  of  three 
years  and  a  half  intervened  between  the  recommendation  of 
the  confederation  by  Congress  in  IT??  and  its  adoption  by  all 
the  States ;  for  Maryland  did  not  assent  until  March  Ist,  1781. 
The  delay  of  the  smaller  States  "^as  mainly  caused  by  the 
claim  of  some  of  the  larger  States  to  vacant  lands  in  the* 
\restern  country,  which  were,  as  they  asserted,  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  original  royal  grants,  or  provincial  governments. 
It  is  true  that  the  estimate  placed  by  the  smaller  States  upon 
the  value  of  those  lands,  was  at  that  time  somewhat  extrav-- 
agant,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  has  proved* 
that  their  jealousy  was  wisely  exercised  against  the  undue 
preponderance  of  the  larger  members  of  the  confederacy. 
We  cannot  at  this  period  determine  what  tiie  issue  of  such  a 
difference  would  have  heen,  if  New  York  had  not  set  the  n<H 
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ble  example  ia  Fehraaiy,  ITSO,  of  oeding  a  portion  of  its 
public  laadfl  for  the  vme  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States^  as  should  beeome  members  of  the  federal  alliance* 
This  good  work  vascompleted  by  Virginia  in  1784 ;  for  in  that 
year  the  ceseioa  of  the  claims  of  that  State  to  lands,  north- 
west of  ihe  Ohio  iriTer,  was  finally  accepted  by  Congress,  and 
the  federal  aUlasfie  was  wjioUy  relieved  from  the  embarrass* 
ments  of  these  conflicting  claims.  But,  it  nmst  not  be  snp^ 
posed  that  the  cessions  of  the  various  States  vested  the  gen- 
eral Grovemment  with  ftny  absolute aadunquaUfied property 
ia  the  pmblic  lands  then  transferred.  This  territory,  as  an 
ezaminatiou  of  the  oMiions  will  suffi/Qiently  prove,  was  de- 
B\gaed  fi)r  formation  at  a  future  day  into  ^'  frcte,  convenient 
and  independent  governments/'  to  use  the  language  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  .  So  obvioudy  was  this  purpo8V9  looked  to^ 
tha^  the  federal  Congress^  bj  its  ovdinance  in  178.7,  lor  the 
government  of  the  l^orthrwest  Territory  mas  constrained  to 
pas8,  and  did  go  beyond  thie  powers  coxxfided  to  it  by  the  let* 
ter  of  the  Artieles  of  Coniederatiou*  Aud  it  is  well  knowa 
that  the  neeeisit^  of  aoquiring  an  express  and  enlarged  power 
of  dealing  wi^  tkese  Aewly  orgianiged  territories,  and  erejsfr- 
ing  them  into  States,  was  a  marked  inducement  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  C<»is^ution* 

The  territoiies  were  never,  treated  as  mere  tmcts  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  govemmeot.  No  theory  relating  to  them  will  be 
found  either  wise  or  available,  which  does  not  regard  Congress 
as  a  trustee  only  for  their  separate  government^  until  such  tisfte 
as  they  saiSciently  increase  in  population  to  claim  admisaipn  into 
the  Union  as  States.  This  is  the  end  ior  which  the  tenritocial 
governments  sublet ;  and,  as  a  practical  wrong  is  inflicted  upon 
any  territory  which,  oonvenient  in  size»  and  sufficient  in  popula- 
tion, is  not  suffiiTied  to  erect  itsdf  into  a  State  sod  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Union^  so  also  a  practical  wroug  is  inflicted  upon 
the  Unionrof  the  St^t^,  when  Congress  .applies  the  revenue  de« 
ri?ed  from  the  citizens  o^  the  States  to  tbe  furtherance  of  the 
mtsiest  of  a  i^n^togr  eoon  to  become  as  independent  as  the  States.. 
The  powesc  of  Congress  over  tbe  territories  is  limited,  thoegh 
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the  line  of  its  authority  is  less  strictly  defioed  dian  its  authority  m 
the  several  States.  It  may  grant  a  right  to  a  raihoad  through  tlie 
public  domain ;  for  by  its  proprietary  assent  alone  eoold  suck  a 
privilege  exist.  It  may  donate  seetjons  of  land  to  a  woric  of  in- 
ternal imprdvenient,  undertaken  by  State  or  corpoimte  authcmty, 
because  suoh  assistance  may  further  a  work  which  will  increase 
greatly  the  value  of  the  lands  reserv^.  It  can  do  all  this,  be* 
cause  it  can  dkpose  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  under  an 
express  clause  in  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitntion.  But  we  ask 
in  vain  that  authority  may  be  shown  for  tte  right  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  within  the  limits  of  the  territories.  The  right  given  to 
Congress  to  dispose  of  these  territories  is  dkrect  »id  explicit ;  but 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  any  sucha  vthority,  as  that  claimed, 
can  be  eliminated  from  such  a  right  Neither  can  it  be  urged 
that  the  ^^  power  to  make  needful  rules  or  regulations  concerning 
the  territoiy,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,** 
carries  with  it  any  such  authturity.  For  these  words  relate,  eri* 
dentljr,  to  a  class  of  laws  far  diffiuent  from  those  idiich  are  con- 
nected with  internal  improvements.  If  the  word  laws  had  beeft 
employed,  its  wide,  generic  meaning  might  have  afforded  rooia 
for  debate ;  but  a  raUraad  cannot  be  considered  ^*  a  rule  or  a 
regulation  concerning  the  territory  of  the  United  States,'*  in  any 
sense  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  Moreover,  thou^  the 
public  lands  may  be  donated  to  such  a  woric,  under  the  limita^a 
which  would  govern  a  prudent  proprietor,  looking  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  lands  reserved  through  which  the  proposed  improve* 
ments  are  to  pass,  yet  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  caimot  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  such  public  works,  because  they 
are  a  part  of  the  moneys  of  the  public  treasuiy,  and  can  only  be 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  are  within  the  scope  of  those  powers 
of  Congress,  which  are  precisely  defined  by  the  Constitution. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  pro* 
eeeds  of  the  public  roads  cannot  be  ai^ied  to  any  object  for 
which  Congren  may  not  raise  money  by  the  imposition  of  duties ; 
and  we  have  sufficiently  argued  the  limitation  placed  upon  this 
authority  in  our  preceding  pages.    The  extent  of  the  authority  in 
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Congress  to  legtsltite  for  the  territories  is  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty at  this  day.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  just  and 
strict  ccmstitutional  limit  upon  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
had  been  observed  and  adhiered  to  at  an  earlier  day  in  our  history, 
tbe  country  would  have  been  spared  many  of  those  convulsions 
wbich  have  of  late  shaken- it  to  the  centre. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  such  improvements,  made  by 
the  general  government  within  a  territory,  would  lead  to  great 
difficulties.  If  they  result,  in  the  rapid  peopling  of  the  territory, 
and  it  demands  permission  to  enter  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it 
is  material  to  inquire  the  relation  in  which  tbe  government  would 
then'  stand  to  such  a  woric.  By  tbe  creation  of  the  State,  the 
fi^t  of  eminent  domain  would  be  in  it,  and  not  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  legislation  of  the  States  would  apply  to  the  work  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  property  of  any  local  corporation,  or 
private  proprietor ;  and  the-government  would  find  itself  entangled 
in  the  management  of  a  road,  when  it  had  lost  all  political  control 
over  tbe  territory  through  which  it  was  made.  Its  only  resource 
would  be,  when-  the  territories  were  erected  into  States^  to  cede 
the  road  within  tbe  limits  of  each  new  State  to  the  authorities 
thereof,  in  obedience  to  the  precedent  act  in  the  case  of  the 
national  road.  But  this  course — ^wbich  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
Guides  when  the  State  management  extended  only  to  questions  of 
toll  and  repair — would  be  productive  of  endless  inconvenience 
with  a  railroad,  which  ^lerives  its  utility,  not  so  much  from  the 
existence  of  tbe  track,  as  from  the  application  of  the  large  and 
extensive  machinery  upon  the  road.  The  government  could  only 
Delieve  itself  from  the  embarrassment  of  its  proprietorship  by  the 
creation  of  a  monster  corporation,  which  should  stand  in  its  place, 
and  exercise  its  functions,  when  the  work  was  completed. 

In  addition  to  this  view,  if  tbe  Government  assumed  to  im- 
prove as  a  trustee-proprietor,  it  would  be  justly  restrained 
to  snob  improvemehts,  as  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public 
lands,  in  some  proportion  to  the  sum  expended  for  that  object. 
It  could  not  justify  the  improvement  of  the  lands  it  held  iu 
truBt  for  all  the  parties  to  the  Union,  upon  the  theory  of  the 
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indirect  advantage  accruing  to  them ;  because  it  is  certain 
that  no  raiI*road,  which  it  could  construct^  would  equally 
serve  the  welfare  of  all  the  States,  and  yet  to  such  an  object, 
its  resources  only  oould  be  applied,  if  they  could  be  thus  used 
constitutionally.  It  may  be  said  with  great  safety,  that  the 
Government  could  locate  no  line  for  a  Pacific  railroad  within 
its  territories  that  would  not  arouse  angry  jealousies  in  one 
section  of  the  country  or  another ;  and  we  therefore  trust 
that  it  will  leave  this  work  to  the  States,  to  the  industry  of 
the  territorial  population,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  ci^ital, 
which  will  assuredly  seek  such  investment,  when  the  time  ia 
ripe  for  the  enterprise. 

Nor  would  the  construction  of  the  railroad  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  borders  of  the  State  of  California  be  free  frcmi 
other  evils.  Congress  is,  and  must  be,  incompetent  to  provide 
for  the  wise  ordering  of  such  an  improvement.  The  history 
of  the  National  Road  is  full  of  warning  to  any,  who  desired 
to  enter  upon  the  more  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  Pacific  rail* 
road.  The  sands  of  the  prairies  do  not  more  rapidly  absorb 
the  rainjs  of  heaven,  after  a  long  drought,  than  would  the 
claims  of  contractors  exhaust  the  most  rapid  supplies  from 
the  public  treasury.  We  should  have  legions  of  government 
agents  literally  infesting  the  extremities  of  the  route,  and 
corrupting  and  diverting  all  the  channels  of  industry  in  the 
far  West.  The  country  and  Congress  would  be  given  up  to 
land  speculators  and  to  claimants  upon  rescinded  contracts 
for  years  to  come.  We  should  have  such  a  scene  as  the  ap- 
propriations, proposed  for  internal  improvements,  opened  to 
the  country  in  the  Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  when 
Benton,  then  conservative  upon  such  questions,  derided  them 
by  saying  that  no  man  could  find  the  localities  to  be  improved, 
without  the  help  of  a  gazetteer.  From  such  risks  the  country 
was  then  saved  by  the  Maysville  road  bill  veto,  and  by  the 
promise^ which  it  involved.  We  trust  that  our  political 
future  is  not  without  hope  of  firmness  from  the  present  and 
future  Executives.  Before  such  a  road  has  well  entered  the 
wilderness,  new  States  will  demand  admission  from  Congress, 
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through  which  the  proposed  route  must  pass.  We  should 
donbtless  see  them  admitted  upon  conditions  for  railroad 
routes,  in  order  that  all  the  parts  of  some  gigantic  scheme 
might  be  preserved  entire.  The  principle  of  a  voluntary 
choice  by  the  new  States,  as  to  the  terms  of  their  internal 
polity  would  be  wholly  broken  down,  by  the  necessity  of 
making  their  earliest  legislation  conform  to  the  plans  of 
government  exigencies,  and  perhaps  of  goyernment  specula- 
tors. They  would  be  constrained,  in  their  own  despite,  to 
make  their  civilization  depart  from  its  natural  law,  and 
ciystallize,  as  it  were,  along  the  line,  suspended  by  the 
Government  over  their  local  territories. 

This  country  has  not  yet  attained  a  power  so  centralized, 
that  it  can  only  be  content  with  a  road  to  the  Pacific,  broad 
and  straight  as  a  Boman  highway.  Our  improvements  best 
prosper,  when  they  go  from  one  point  of  trade  to  another, 
gathering  up  in  their  advance  the  productive  prosperity  in 
the  country  through  which  they  pass.  Left  to  themselves, 
they  will  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific  shore,  not  perhaps 
irith  the  formal  regularity  of  Dutch  canals,  but  with  the 
sweep,  certainty  and  capacity  of  great  rivers.  We  can  afford 
to  wait  a  little  season  for  our  trade  to  supply  its  own  means 
of  travel 
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Art.  IV,     The  Huvak  Faihly. 

Researches  into  the  Physical  'History  of  Mankind.    Bj  Jamks 

CowLEs  RfttcHARD,  M.  D.,  F,  R.  S.,  M.R.,  J. A.    Third 

edition,  5  vab.     London,  1847. 
The  Mstural  History  of  Man*    Bj  James -Gowles  Pbichard. 

Third  Edition,  1  vol.  London,  1«48. 
History  J  amdiiion  and  prospects  of  the  hdian  THbes  of  the 

United  States^  or  Ethnological  researches  respecting  the  Red 

Men  of  America.     By  HfiNfey  R.  Schoolcraft,  LL.  D. 

Tublisfaed  by  authority  of  Congress.     4  toIs.  quarto,  IS^. 
l)^es  of  Mankind.     By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  Mobile,   and 

Geo.  R.  Oliddov,  fonneriy  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo.    Fifiii 

Edition.     Phihddpfaia,  1854. 

Occasion  was  taken  in  a  late  article  of  this  Review,  to  glance 
at  the  question  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Human  race,  so  boldly 
mooted  before  the  American  public  during  the  past  year,  by  the 
issue,  in  several  editions,  of  the  last  of  the  above  named  works. 
On  that  occasion,  while  credit  was  ext^ded  to  the  authors  for  the 
amount  of  research  and  ingenuity  expended  on  their  book,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  notice  with  a  word  of  censure,  ^^the  flippant 
tone  which  it  adopts  in  alluding  to  the  Bible,  as  offensive  to  the 
devout  believer,  objectionable  in  every  point  of  view,  and  not  only 
uncalled  for,  but  calculated  to  prevent  that  impartial  considera* 
tion  of  the  subject,  which  tends  to  elicit  truth."  And  after  a 
slight  balancing  of  opposite  arguments,  the  decision  was  stated, 
"  That  the  diversity  theory  is  absolutely  proved,  no  one  can  main- 
tain, so  long  as  names  venerable  in  the  roll  of  science  hold  out 
against  it." 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  extend  this  investigation. 
To  examine  the  subject  in  several  aspects,  and  to  indicate  the 
general  considerations,  and  the  special  scientific  processes,  by 
which  such  great  master  models  of  vast  and  accurate  research  as 
the  Humboldts,  Prichards,  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Professors  Lep- 
sius  and  Owen  have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  fully  agreeing 
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with  the  established  sentiment  of  Chiistendbm^  that  men  under 
all  varieties,  are  but  of  one  stock,  that  the  human  race  is,  in  fact, 
one  family  from  a  common  ancestry. 

The  alternative  to  this  doctrine:,  urged  by  Bu  Nott,  and  Mr. 
Gliddon,  in  their,  ^<  Types  of  Mankind,"  is  sufliciently  distinct. 
They  contend  that  ^^men  were  created  inflations^  and  not  in  a 
single  pair*"*'  That  th^  have  no  common  original  nature,  no 
essentialiy  agreeing  rational  constitution,,  and  no  generally  de- 
signed merciful  arrangement  for  their  diffusive  improvement  in  the 
present,  and  their  joint  participation  of  a. higher  future  existence. 
That  some  are.  absolutely,  and  unconditionally  ^Mnferior,"  and 
not  only  ^*  bom  to  be  ruled,"  but  *^  destined'  to  llvje  and  prosper," 
merdy  ^^  till  a  superior  destroying  race  shall  come  to  exterminate 
and  supplant  them,  and  that  no  philanthropy,  no  legislation,  no 
missionary  labors  c^n  change  this  la.w."f 

That  these  sentiments  are  seriously  in  conflict  with  the  admira- 
ble moral  tone  of  the  Scriptures,  the  equitable  spirit  of  modem 
civilization,  and  the  benign  energy  of  Ohristian  heroism,  admits 
of  little  doubt.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  tiiat  if  scientific 
processes,  fairly  conducted  do  in  fact,  in  this:instance  and  in  this 
manner,  utterly  break  up  the  moral  fabric  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  baa  sanctioned,  and  put  a  final  extinguisher  upon  the  best 
motives  and  highest  hopes  of  humanity,  it  is  not  only  ^^  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun,"  but  a  most  strange  and  portentous  anomaly 
in  the  progress  of  human  experience. 

For  this  controlling  reason,  then,  at  the  outset,  we  are  con- 
strained to  distrust  the  conclusions,  now  referred  to«  as  unsound, 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  reached  as  not  really  scientific. 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  what,  with  his  accustomed  felicity, 
a  distinguished  author  characterizes  as  a  species  of  superstition 
attofhed  to  the  notion  science,  as  if  it  were  an  indescribable  magi- 
cal something,  different  in  itself  from  accurate  cmd  classified 
knowledge,  systematically  deduced  from  unquestionable  principles, 
and  established  facts.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  habitual 
tendencies  of  the  superficial,  though  so-called  scientific  speculation 

•  Page  82.  t  Page  79. 
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of  the  day,  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  justness  of  this  remark  of 
Hugh  Miller ;  a  man  of  high  endowments  and  character,  and  an 
accomplished  investigator  and  writer ;  of  whom  Prof.  Agassiz 
justly  testifies, 'that  **  his  scientific  illustrations  are  most  happily 
combined  with  considerations  of  a  higher  order,  rendering  both 
equally  acceptable  to  the  thinking  reader." 

Science,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  yeiy  humble  as  well  as 
calm  and  patient  laborer.  Whether  with  Newton  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  or  with  Bacon  seeking 
admission  to  the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  it  is  said  a  higher  king- 
dom must  be  sought  by  becoming  Kke  a  child  in  simplicity  of 
purpose.  And  when  therefore  we  find  large  claims  proudly  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  science,  tending  to  revolutionize  the  practical 
moral  convictions  of  mankind,  and  to  annihilate  the  benignant 
sympathies  and  actuating  motives  of  humanity,  the  very  incon- 
gruity of  the  procedure  brings  it  at  once  into  suspicion  as  errone- 
ous and  unreliable. 

And  in  addition  to  this  gieneral  consideration  requiring  the  most 
serious  questioning  of  Ae  proposed  theory,  we  have  a  further 
special  but  kindred  reason,  as  Southerners,  for  meeting  it  with 
distrust  and  subjecting  it  to  unconfiding  scrutiny. 

The  sacred  code  which  guides  the  conscience  of  Christendom, 
and  which  is  beyond  question  the  best  directory  to  duty,  in  all 
human  relations,  is  at  once  our  unanswerable  reply  to  all  fiinatical 
impugners  of  our  rights  as  slave-holders,  and  our  acknowledged 
standard  of  the  obligations  connected  with  those  rights.  So  long 
as  we  abide  by  the  sanctions  of  this  code,  we  have  with  us,  not 
only  the  decisive  voice  of  constitutional  law,  but,  whatever  mis- 
guided enthusiasts  and  interested  agitators  may  pretend,  the  un- 
disturbing  acquiescence,  if  not  the  full  approval  of  the  enlightened 
Christian  mind  throughout  the  worid.  It  is  a  striking  and  in- 
structive fact,  that  the  rabid  abolitionists  have  found  it  necessary 
in  waging  war  against  the  South,  to  direct  their  batteries  against 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  either  in  the  way  of  wild  transcendentalism 
with  Parker,  of  coarse  infidelity  with  Phillips,  or  of  pious  senti- 
mentalism  conjoined  with  applauded  falsehood,  treason  and  murder 
with  Mrs.  Stowe. 
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And  while  we  are  satisfied  by  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  evi- 
dences attending  the  sacred  code,  evidences  profoundly  reverenced 
by  sach  giants  of  thought,  as  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Webster, 
and  thoroughly  admitted  by  the  common  sense  of  the  leading  por- 
tion of  mankind,  that  the  sanctions  of  that  code  rest  on  an  immova- 
ble basis  of  truth,  we  cannot  deem  it  right  or  wise  or  becoming, 
and  we  cannot  consent,  that  the  defences  of  our  position  be  trans- 
fSerred  from  this  foundation  of  rock,  to  the  shifting  quicksands  of 
less  than  doubtful  theories*  It  is  nbt  in  our  view  just,  and  we 
-will  not  even  tacitly  allow  cur  enemies  the  moral  advantage  of 
representing,  that  we  hold  our  slaves  only  as  a  higher  race  of 
Ourangs,  not  really  contemplated  in  the  authoritative  precepts  on 
"which  the  morality  of  Christendom  is  founded. 

The  question  then,  as  presented^  is  one  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  indifference,  on  account  of  its  obvious  bearing  upon 
hiox  special  position  as  Southerners,  as  well  as  upon  the  moral 
and  higher  relations  of  men  every  where. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  very  far  from  necessary  to 
mingle  in  its  treatment  passion  and  prejudice.  And  indeed, 
tinder  varying  circumstances  it  has  often  been  examined  by 
naturalists  with  entire  dispassionateness,  as  a  general  mat- 
ter of  scientific  interest.  And,  although,  in  the  progress  and 
results  of  these  inquiries,  "  we  observe,"  as  remarked  by  Dr. 
Morton,  '^  that  diversity  of  opinion  which  is  so  frequent  in 
buman  researches,'"^  yet  has  the  investigation  been,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  as  a  fair  search  after  truth.  Yirez  sup- 
posing that  he  had  ascertained  ttvo  species,  Desmoulins,  deven, 
Bory,  ihirteenj  and  others  a  still  greater  number  of  original 
kinds  among  men ;  while  Linnasus,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier  and 
other  distinguished  students  of  nature  were  settled  in  the 
conviction  of  a  strict  unity  in  the  human  family. 

Amon§  investigators  in  this  department  of  research,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  two  works  placed  first  on  the  list  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard,  stands 
unrivaled  as  a  model  of  freedom  and  fairness  of  mind,  asso- 

^  Crania  Americana^  Introductory  Essay,  p.  2. 
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ciated  with  virtuous  revereaoe  f6r  all  that  is  good  and  ap<* 
proved;  cautious  examination,  conjoined  with  discriminating 
^agacitj,  and  the  most  amazing  aocumulation  of  intelligence 
coYering  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  Setting  out  with  full 
confidence  in  the  great  principle,  that  ^^  truth  can  never  be 
found  ultimately  in  opposition  to  truth/''*'  ha  devoted  the  eQ* 
ergies  of  a  sound  mind,  sustained  erudition,  and  long  life^  to 
exploring  the  wide  range  of  fact  in  all  branches  of  icnowledge 
affecting  his  ultimate  inquiry,  physical,  physiological,  psycho* 
logical,  historical,  and  philological ;  and  after  the  most  00*- 
pious  induction  of  this  kind,  under  the  requirements  of  an 
inexorable  logic,  he  was  brought  to  a  result  thus  announced 
in  the  closing  words  of  his  last  work,  ^^  w«  are  entitled  to 
draw  confidently  the  conclusion,  that  all  human  races  are  of 
one  species  and  one  family." 

'^  Prichard/'  says  Bunsen,  ^^  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  history."  His  works  contain  the  best  and  clearest 
discussion  of  all  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
bear  upon  the  great  question  of  the  unity  of  tiie  human  race. 
His  ethnological  inquiry  is  condueted  on  the  basis  of  a  clear 
geographical  and  ethnological  exposition,  in  which  the  crith 
ical  reforms  introduced  by  Bitter,  Klaproth,  and  others^  are 
adopted  with  independent  judgmentt  In  the  linguistic  pox^ 
tion  he  availed  himself^  generally,  of  the  most  thorough  critic 
cal  researches,  and  made  use  of  the  best  materials  which  coa«- 
tinental  and  English  glossaries  and  obe^vations  offered  to 
him.  He  had  sound  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  &c.> 
and  good  taste  in  selecting  and  naming  his  authorities.  But 
his  great  merit  is  his  excellent  good  sense  and  sound  judge- 
ment. .  .  As  it  stands,  his  work  is  the  best  of  its  kind. . .  Up 
to  the  present  moment,  (April,  1854))  there  is  no  book  which 
treats  the  question  with  equal  depth  and  candor.f  And  fur-> 
ther  on  in  his  own  discussion,  the  same  learned  and  able 

^  B€ieearche8|  n.  p.  7. 

t  Bunsen's  ChristiaQity  and  mankind^  itself  a  work  of  prodigious  research,  in 
eight  solid  octavo  Yolumes ;  earnestly  advocating  among  other  things,  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.    Yol.  iii^  p.  48. 
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aatfaor  payg  an  additional  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of 
Priehard's  expositions.  The  latter,  he  affirms^  '^  has  most  con^ 
obmivdy  shown  how,  and  under  what  conditions^  varieties  be-/ 
come  hereditar  J ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  called  typical  in  a  race,  as  the  form  of  a  skull,  and 
the  color  of  the  skin^  present  exceptions  in  one  and  the  same 
tribe.* 

The  results  thus,  incidentally  brought  to  notice  in  this  last 
extract,  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  re-examine  in  another  con- 
nection ;  at  present,  it  is  the  general  character  of  Prichard'a 
mind,  methods,  and  conclusions,  which  we  wish  to  be  di^ 
tinctly  marked ; — ^his  ^^  excellent  good  sense,  and  sound  in- 
dependent judgment," — ^his  care  to  collect  the  most  abundant 
"  observations,''  and  avail  himself  of  '^  the  most  thorough 
critical  researches," — his  substantial  "  knowledge," — the 
"depth"  of  his  convictions, — the  "clearness"  of  his  thoughts, 
— ftnd,  above  i^,  the  "  oajidor  "  of  his  spirit 

It  is  in  association  with  precisely  this  style  of  character, 
ihi»  order  of  mind,  and  this  reliable  application  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  that  genuine  scientific  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  displayed  in  the 
peat 

And  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  remark  upon  l^e  characteristics,  so  opposite 
to  these  in  many  respects,  of  a  volume  which,  as  the  produc- 
tion in  part  of  Southern  talent,  we  had  very  much  rather  find 
worthy  only  of  commendation.  There  are,  as  already  inti- 
mated, in  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  not  only  blemishes  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  but  improprieties  of  tone  and  purpose, 
so  marked  and  so  extensive,  as  unavoidably  to  weaken,  if 
not  actually  to  neutraliee  its  claims  to  scientific  authority. 

Prejudice  and  passion  are  stamped  too  conspicuously  on  its 
pages  to  be  overlooked  by  even  a  casual  observer ;  and  it 
mnst  always  be  in  vain  for  the  noble  triumphs  of  science  to 
be  claimed  by  authors  who  exhibit  such  tokens  of  disturbed 

•  Vol  ir,  p.  107. 
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or  clouded  reason.  In  proof  that  we  censure  not  thus  unad* 
visedly,  and  that  the  cause  of  truth  requires  these  traits  to 
he  understood,  we  adduce  a  few  specimens  from  different 
portions  of  the  work. 

In  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Morton,  with  which  the  hook  opens, 
is  this  significant  utterance: — ^^We  have  had  too  much  of 
sentimentalism  ahout  the  Bed  Man.  It  is  time  that  cant  was 
stopped  now.  Not  all  the  cinnamon-colored  vermin  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  worth  one  drop  of  that  noble  heart's 
blood."*  There  is  here  stereotyped  passion,  in  the  teraur 
"  cant"  and  "  vermin." 

In  like  manner,  and  in  reference  to  a  higher  subject,  a 
spirit  of  no  little  bitterness  is,  in  a  succeeding  portion  of  the 
volume,  thus  expressed : — 

"  On  former  occasions,  we  had  attempted  to  conciliate  sec- 
tarians, and  to  reconcile  the  plain  teachings  of  science  with 
theological  prejudices.  In  return,  our  opinions  and  motives 
have  been  misrepresented  and  vilified  by  self-constituted 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  have,  in  conse- 
quence, now  done  with  all  this;  and  no  longer  have  any 
apologies  to  offer,  nor  favors  of  lenient  criticism  to  ask.  The 
broad  banner  of  science  is  herein  nailed  to  the  mast.  Even 
in  our  own  brief  day,  we  have  beheld  one  flimsy  religious 
dogma  after  another  consigned  to  oblivion,  while  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  gaining  strength  and  majesty  with 
time."t 

In  this  expression  of  feeling  and  purpose,  epithets  are  ac- 
cumulated with  an  angry  energy  that  almost  pants  in  its 
eagerness.'  ^^ Sectarians y"  ^^ihedogioal prejudices"  ^^vHified" 
"  apoloffies/'  ^^ favors  y  ^^  flimsy  religious  dogmas"  bespeak  an 
excitement  of  mind  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  self- 
possession  of  reason,  the  composure  of  philosophy,  and  the 
dignity  of  science.  A  cAlm,  clear  intellect,  assuredly  is  indis- 
pensable to  trustworthy  scientific  investigation.  And  though 
we  may  not  absolutely  hold  that  your  true  philosopher  is — 

•  Page  38.  Note  alluding  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Kern,  killed 'by  the  Pah- 
Utah  Indians.  f  P&S^  61. 
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"  A  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  anow-brotb ;  one  who  neyer  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 
But  doth  rebate,  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast ; " 

jet  must  he  be  ia  general,  and  doubly  in  reference  to  great 
questions  he  professes  to  elucidate, 

^  Free  from  gross  passion.'' 
But  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  latter  and  Biblical  portion 
of  the  book,  that  prejudice  and  wrong  feeling  are  most  abun- 
dantly displayed,  and  the  decorum  of  legitimate  discussion 
is  most  objectionably  violated. 

If  Mr.  Gliddon  thought  proper  to  claim*  the  privilege  of 
mixing  up,  with  the  special  inquiries  of  his  more  scientific 
associate,  all  kinds  of  questions  concerning  the  translators  of 
the  English  Bible — ^the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
original — the  cosmogony  and  chronology  of  Genesis,  &c.  &c., 
(in  regard  to  every  one  of  which  it  were  easy  to  prove,  were 
such  discussion  here  proper,  that  he  is  surprisingly  misin- 
formed and  unfair,) — yet  surely  it  was  due  to  his  own  stand- 
ing as  a  man  of  letters,  and  very  much  more  to  the  learning 
of  ages — the  profoundest  convictions  of  the  ablest  and  best 
men  of  the  prasent  as  of  past  generations — ^the  prevalent 
sentiment  of  Christendom,  and  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  enlightened  Anglo-Saxon  public  he  was  addressing, — 
that  he  should  at  least  treat  with  a  decent  respect  their  most 
sacred  beliefs,  or,  if  he  pleases,  most  cherished  prejudices. 
Nothing,  certainly,  but  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice  on 
his  own  mind,  could  have  induced  him  to  suppose  that  arro- 
gant mockery,  profane  jesting,  and  boastful  denunciation, 
constitute  legitimate  adjuncts  of  i^rgument  on  such  subjects. 

But  he  has  not  left  this  to  inference,  inevitable  as  siich 
inference  is  from  his  entire  method  and  tone ;  he  has  actually 
stamped  upon  his  own  pages,  with  his  own  hand,  the  brand 
of  a  revengeful  and  belligerent  temper,  as  his  actuating  mo- 
tive.   On  his  last  page  this  is  recorded. 

"It  has  so  happened,  that  my  surname  has  been  frequently 
xnade  the  target  for  indiscreet  allusions  on  the  part  of  certain 
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thedlogastiiy  without  any  provocation  having  been  given  on 
my  side,  through  a  single  personality,  i^  the  course  of  ten 
years'  lectureship  upon  Oriental  Archeeology  in  the  United 
States.  To  treat  such  in  any  other  manner  than  with  silent 
indifference,  would  have  been  unbecoming,  as  well  as  at 
the  moment  of  each  offence  unavailing.  I  preferred  abiding 
my  own  convenience :  and  in  the  foregoing  Part  III,  I  have 
indicated  an  easy  method  of  ^  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.' " 

''War,"  then,  is  the  purpose,  war  retaliatory,  offensive^ 
revengeful.  This,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  in  other 
aspects,  is  unquestionably  a  most  unreliable  state  of  miad' 
for  one  who  professes  to  deal  scientifically,  and  endeavors  to- 
deal  destructively,  with  the  most*  important  praotioal  verities 
embraced  in  the  range  of  human  intelligence. 

But  this  is  pot  all.  As  the  taste  of  blood  is  said  to  wheic 
the  appetite  for  slaughter,  so  the  excitement  of  battle  seerasi 
to  have  stimulated  Mr.  Gliddon's  desire  for  carnage.  He. 
gives  out  with  t^e  zest  of  a  glowing  champion,  that  he  is; 
more  than  ready  for  exterminating  oombat  with  Revelation 
and  its  abettors.  ''  Resolved  to  pursue  this  matter/'  he  says, 
''  usque  ad  neoem,''  even  to  the  death,  he  has.  reserved  for  a. 
final  struggle  the  materials  of  destruction ;  '^  because  tiiC; 
nature  of  this  vpork  may  elicit  some  hostile  comra^its :  and 
he  is  a  prudent  soldier  who  '  keeps  his  powder  dry.'  "*  There 
may  be  boldness  in  all  this ;  there  is,  however,  certainly  very 
little  widouL    Such  dire  address  to  the  Bible  and:  its  friends, 

I  yield  not,  I,  to  man  or  fate. 
Thou  add'fit  but  fael  to  mj  bals» 

is  a  very  poor  token  of  the  sound  heart,  clear  head,  and  truth- 
loving  spirit  requisite  for  safely  investigating  the  momentous 
questions  connected  with  Divine  Revelation,  and  human 
destiny. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  reasons  for  distrusting  the  processes 
and  conclusions  of  **  Types  of  Mankind,"  more  especially  of 
its  latter  portion.  Discipleship  is  there  avowed,  of  the  phe* 
nomenal  atheistic  philosophy  of  Comte,  known  as  posUivisfm 

•P.  6t7. 
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And  this  at  once  throws  the  theory  of  '*  creation  in  nations/' 
into  the  category  of  Lemarok's  development  hypothesis,  and 
the  speculations  of  the  "  Yestiges  of  Creation  f  since  it  is 
clear  that,  if  no  Creator  is  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no 
^^  creation"  meant  in  any  true  sense.  And  the  notion,  after 
'all,  involved  in  the  scheme,  really  is,  that  in  some  inexplica- 
ble, inconceivable  way,  men  merely  appeared  in  nations, 
without  having  been  created  at  all.  They  only  happened — 
without  any  causation-— or  waked  up  from  sleeping  stocks, 
unaccountably  animated-— or  grew  out  of  ourangs,  which  had 
'grown  out  of  frogs,  which  had  been  developed  from  eternal 
monads  under  the  blind  decrees  of  a  Dead  Fate. 

The  issue  of  the  theory  that  every  region  had  originally 
ite  national  autochthons,  in  some  such  absurdity  as  this, 
might  indeed  have  been  inferred  from  the  consideration,  that 
Rich  theory  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  relations  of  means 
and  ends  involved  in  a  creative  and  providential  economy. 
It  being  well  nigh  incredible,  that  a  prodding  intelligence 
would,  in  the  act  of  endowing  an  order  of  creatures  with  the 
energies  and  impulses  adapted  tb  endless  self^multiplioation, 
produce  them  in  eountless  numbers. 

But  though  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  might  thus  have 
been  inferred  as  involved  in  the  theory  of  **  T>^s  of  Man^ 
kind,"  it  is  the  avowal  of  atheism  in  the  guise  of  Comte^9 
phenomenal  scheme,  which  converts  that  inference  into  some- 
thing of  an  acknowledged  conclusion. 

A  conclusion,  however,  so  universally  rejected  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  as  well  as  so  thoroughly  refuted  by 
the  demonstrations  of  logic  and  the  testimony  of  science,  is 
not  of  course  willingly  confessed.  And  it  is  perhaps,  but 
justice  to  both  Dr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Gliddon,  to  admit  that  they 
have  not  fully  considered  the  relation  between  their  theory 
'and  the  atheistic  philosophy  to  which  they  have  committed 
themselves.  This  is  the  less  unlikely,  from  the  indications 
laflerded  by  Mr.  Qliddon,  that  his  acquaintance  with  Comte's 
system  is  derived  mainly  from  the  meagre  and  partial  synopsis 
contained  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  ^^  Biogri^hical  History  of  Philo- 
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flophf."  That  IB  the  only  exposition  of  positiyism  which  he 
quotes.  Andy  if  fully  aware  of  the  position  he  was  assuming, 
he  could  hardly  have  ranged  himself  so  complacently  among 
those,  whom  a  thoroughly  informed  xeviewer  characterizes 
so  justly  ^^  as  a  cohort  of  narrow-minded  enthusiasts  and 
half-believing  admirers,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mill  and 
Lewes,  are  taking  the  atheistic  positivism  as  their  creed, 
while  it  is  unnoticed  or  deq^ised  by  the  profoundest  minds 
of  the  age."* 

Nor  could  he  have  claimed  ^ith  such  supreme  satisfaction 
to  have  passed  under  Comte's  leadership  ^^  beyond  that  un- 
developed stage  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  classified  ^^by 
his  master"  as  theological,"  and  to  have  taken  his  place 
^^  among  the  educated  who  are  creating  newreUgiona  for  them- 
selves,"t  had  he  not  been  ignorant  of  the  pregnant  fact,  thtft 
the  latest  development  of  that  master's  system,  and  of  the 
vaunted  process  of  education  towards  ^^  creating  new  reli- 
gions," is  an  actual  return  to  the  lowest  form  of  '^  theologictd'' 
folly.  That  Comte  himself  the  denier  of  a  Grod,  under  the 
desolation  of  bereavement,  when  Madame  Clotilde  de  Yauz, 
the  object  of  his  love,  was  torn  from  him  by  death,  sought 
relief  for  an  aching  heart  in  the  most  absurd  Fetischism,  of 
his  own  construction,  human  beings  and  the  higher  beasts 
in  the  aggregate  of  their  vitality  constituting  his  God,  and 
Madame  Clotilde,  under  some  fanciful  notion,  a  supreme 
goddess  I 

Whether,  however,  aware  or  unaware  of  all  this,  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  is,  by  the  simple  fact  of  giving  it  his  unconditional 
endorsement,  more  than  abundantly  discredited  as  a  trust- 
worthy explorer  of  truth.  If  in  possession  of  the  whole  case 
himself,  he  has  deceived,  if  not  so  possessing  it,  he  has  tri- 
fled with  his  readers.  The  latter  supposition  seems  most  war- 
ranted. But  even  on  its  basis  we  cannot  exclude  some  impli- 
cation of  a  very  culpable  unfairness.  Because  when  an  au- 
thor ventures  to  deal  destructively  with  the  practical  ground- 

•  North  British  Review,  May,  1854. 
t  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  676-598. 
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work  of  human  conyictioiis,  and  professes  to  sabstitute,  what 
he  is  bold  enoagh  to  proclaim  a  better  system,  he  is  egre*- 
gioasly  misleading,  and  may  be  fatally  deluding  all  who 
accept  his  proffered  guidance. 

In  all  these  improprieties  of  tone,  manifestations  of  tem- 
per, and  proofs  of  prejudice,  which  in  spite  of  our  Southern 
pr^rences,  in  regard  to  at  least  one  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
eerned,  we  are  compelled  to  notice,  as  pervading  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  the  theory  of  specific  diversity  among 
men,  in  its  latest  phase,  we  find  inevitable  considerations  of 
conclusive  cogency^  forbidding  a  ready  acceptance  of  that 
theory.  And  these  considerations,  superadded  to  the  associa- 
tions which  it  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  absurdities 
of  Lamarck's  hypothesis,  and  to  its  injurious  bearing,  as  we 
first  indicated,  upon  the  moral  code  of  Christendom,  and  the 
securest  sanctions  of  our  Southern  social  organization,  make 
out  so  strong  a  case  of  prima  faciei  practical  impossibility 
against  that  theory,  that  every  right-minded  man  may  at 
once  feel  justified  in  setting  ^t  aside,  as  really  untenable  and 
n&true.  * 

This  mode  of  reaching  the  conclusion,  however,  though 
donbtless  sound,  and  ^perhaps  satisfactory  to  those  every- 
where-to-be-respected individual  minds  whose  determinations 
are  governed  by  the  seldom  erring  practical  logic  of  common 
sense,  may  not  suffice  as  the  ultimate  exposition  of  a  respon- 
sible reviewer.  We  shall  not  therefore  need  an  apology  for 
going  much  more  thoroughly  into  an  analytical  examination 
of  the  entire  question  to  the  full  extent  indeed,  allowed  by 
the  limits  of  our  pages.  Our  method  will  be,  to  scrutinize 
the  principal  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the 
diversity  theory ;  and  then  to  adduce  in  order  the  chief  con* 
siderations  which  establish,  in  our  judgment,  conclusively,  the 
specific  unity  and  original  identity  of  the  human  family. 

The  first  propositioYi  urged  in  support  of  the  diversity  doo- 
trme,  as  presented  in  "  Types  of  mankind"  is,  tluU  some  very 
marked  and  othertoise  unaccountable  relation  exi$t8  throughout 
the  habUdble  gldbe^  between  thefiora  and  fauna  of  diffei^ent  dia^ 
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tricts^  as  grouped  by  nature  independeiiGyy  to  a  great  degree^  <^ 
dvmatej  cmd  the  distribution  of  human  vofneties.  This  propon* 
tion  rests  mainly  upon  the  authority  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  a  gen- 
tleman for  whose  abilities  and  attainmeiits  we,  in  eommon 
with  all  who  are  eren  partially  acquainted  with  the  scientific 
achieyements  of  the  age,  entertain  yery  high  respect,  hut 
whose  suggestions  on  points  regarding  the  natural  history  of 
man  must  be  regarded  as  far  from  conclusive.  Partly  he- 
cause  his  special  range  of  study  has  lain  in  another  field ; 
partly  because  he  has  exhibited  in  this  department  a  fanoiM 
and  fluctuating  genius,  now  inclining  to  one,  and  now  to  an- 
other opinion ;  and  partly,  because  in  the  very  act  of  leiKling 
his  name  and  influence  to  the  doctrine  that  men  were  ^^  crea- 
ted in  nations,"  hy  furnishing  for  "Types  of  Mankind"  a  pa- 
per advocating  the  above  described  proposition,  he  admits  his 
own  doubt  as  to  an  original  diversity  at  all.  ^^ I  still  hesitate^ 
are  his  own  words,  ^Ho  assign  to  eaeh  (yariely)  an  iiidq^endent 
origin"*  No  great  weight,  therefore,  belongs  to  his  prorposi* 
tion  in  this  case,  or  to  the  particulars  supposed  £6  establish 
it.  The  exact  words  of  Agassiz,  in  stating  his  propositioa, 
are  "  th€U  Hie  boundaries  tvUhin  whickihe  different  natural  cam- 
bino^ions  of  aimmoLs  are  known  to  be  oircamscribed  upon  ihesur* 
face  of  our  earthy  coincide  toitii  Ike  natural  range  of  distinct  types 
of  man."  Now,  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  noticed  what  an  im<- 
mense  fallacy  vitiates  this  proposition,  under  the  single 
phrase  ^^noUurcd  range  "f  It  either  inrolves  the  absolute  as^ 
sumption  of  an  original  starting  up  of  earth-bom  nations, 
each  in  its  own  ^^  natund"  district,  a  doctrine  about  which  the 
learned  professor  declares  that  to  the  end  he  **  hesitates/'  Or 
it  involves  some  other  idea  of  a  fixed  relation  between  regions 
and  races,  irreconcilably  in  conflict  with  the  plainest  facts. 
If  it  be  meant  that  Europe  had  original  autochthon  races, 
anterior  to  the  immigration  of  Celts,  Teutons,  &a,  or  their 
possible  wandering  predecessors,  and  that  our  Indian  tribes 

*  Types,  &c.y  fp.  72,  Agassiz's  paper  on  ProTinces  of  &e  animal  world,  and 
their  relations  to  types  of  man.  t  Types,  p.  63. 
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sprang  up  in  their  several  "  natural  ranges/'  without  connec- 
tion with  other  parentage.  Then  it  is  a  mere  assumption  of 
the  very  thing  Professor  Agassiz,  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Usher,  and 
Mr.  Gliddon  endeavor  with  all  their  might  to  prove,  through 
the  laborious  processes  of  a  very  massive  volume.  Even  though 
the  mists  of  doubt  are  not,  after  all,  dispelled  from  their  lead- 
ing mind.  But  if  that  be  not  what  is  meant,  then  it  may  be 
unanswerably  urged  what  original  and  fixed  relation  Eng- 
land and  its  flora  and  fauna  sustain  to  the  present  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  or  to  any  other  people  that  have  entered  the 
island  from  abroad  ?  And  what  is  the  ^^  natural  range"  of 
the  spreading  population  of  the  United  States  ? 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  radical  unsoundness  of 
the  proposition  in  question,  let  its  supposed  supports  be  ex- 
amined. They  are  such  affirmations  as  these: — ^^  Among 
the  animals  which  compose  the  fauna  of  a  country,  we  find 
types  belonging  exclusively  there,  and  not  occurring  else- 
wliere."  ^^  The  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
primordial,  independent  of  climate."  And  upon  these  affirm- 
ations, in  connection  with  the  general  proposition  of  coinci- 
dent human  types  and  zoological  groups,  it  is  sweepingly 
alleged  ^^  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  diversity  of  ani- 
mals, and  their  distribution  upon  earth,  apply  equally  to 
man,  vnthin  tlie  same  limitSy  and  in  the  same  degree"  * 

In  regard  to  these  and  similar  statements,  some  obvious 
reflectioa8  occur,  giving  them  a  very  different  relation  to  the 
LBSue.  Oranting,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  instances 
occur  of  very  restricted  existence  of  certain  classes,  alike  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  that,  apart  from 
human  agency,  neither  plant  nor  animal  of  any  one  kind 
can  be  found  indiscriminately  scat^red  through  every  region 
where  it  could  exist;  yet,  is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  fact 
bears  directly  against  the  assertion,  that  man  is  controlled, 
^^unihin  the  same  limits^  and  in  the  same  degree^"  as  other 
living  things^  by  "  the  laws  which  regulate  diversity  ?" — and 

•  "  Types,"  pp.  68-76. 
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that  it  bears  also  very  strikingly  in  favor  of  an  original  crea- 
tion of  men  in  only  one  centre  ?  Why,  it  may  be  confidently 
nrged,  should  it  be  supposed  that  unlimitedly-migratory 
man  was  "created  in  nations"  the  world  over,  when  the 
unwieldy  waTrus  is  confined  to  the  Arctic  shores,  the  awkward 
kangaroo,  under  whatever  varieties  that  exist,  to  the  arid 
region  of  New  Holland,  and  the  scarcely  locomotive  sloth  to 
the  limits  of  Southern  America  ?  And  how  did  it  happen 
that  not  a  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  dog,  or  cat,  of  all  the 
numerous  varieties  of  those  creatures  elsewhere  domesticated 
by  man,  was  found  in  1492,  &c.,  existing  on  the  American 
islands  and  continent,  in  companionship  with  the  men  there 
supposed  to  have  once  waked  up  "in  nations"  out  of  dust  or 
metamorphosed  lizards — or  something  of  that  sort?  Why,  if 
the  laws  which  regulate  diversity  apply  in  exactly  the  same 
limits  and  degree  to  men  and  to  the  lower  creatures,  did  not 
the  "  nations"  that  happened  to  rise  up  somehow  in  America 
find,  on  rubbing  their  eyes  and  looking  about  them,  some  of 
those  very  useful  voiceless  servants  at  hand,  which  they 
might  tame  and  turn  to  account  ?  The  instinctive  sagacity 
of  a  sound  mind  at  once  determines  these  questions  agaixot 
the  diversity  theory.  An  inference  from  analogy  is  imme- 
diately suggested,  that  if  other  orders  of  animals  were  origi- 
nally given  being  in  only  one  locality,  so,  probably,  was  man. 
That  if  the  lower  tribes,  so  universally  adapted  to  his  use, 
had  not  their  "  natural  range "  in  America,  in  the  sense  of 
being  created  there,  neither  had  he,  but  that  he  found  his 
way  thither  by  routes  which  admitted  not  of  their  transfer : 
a  conclusion,  indeed,  which,  it  will  be  seen  in  ttie  sequel,  ia 
remarkably  confirmed  by  Lieut.  Maury's  discoveries  respect- 
ing air  and  ocean  currents,  and  by  linguistic  and  other  facts, 
copiously  furnished  in  the  valuable  national  work  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  assigned  the  third  place  at  the  head  of  our 
article. 

The  statement  that  the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  altogether  independent  of  climate,  cannot  be  sustained  in  any 
sense  subsidiary  to  the  notion  of  like  **  primordial "  diversities 
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among  men.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  climate  alone  did  not  de- 
termine the  original  positions  assigned  different  classes  of  plants 
and  animals;  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  every  organized 
fonn  does  sustain  a  very  marked  relation  to  climate.  ^^  The  mi- 
g^tion  of  quadrupeds  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,"  ob- 
serves Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  is  prevented  by  uncongenial  climates, 
and  the  branches  of  the  ocean  which  intersect  continents. .  .  . 
Where  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  New  World  approximate 
towards  each  other  on  the  North,  the  narrow  straits  which  separate 
them  are  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  the  distanoe  is  further  lessened 
by  intervening  islands.  Thus  a  passage  from  one  continent  to 
anoUier  becomes  practicable  to  such  quadrupeds  as  are  fitted  to 
endure  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  circle,  accordingly  the  whole 
Arctic  region  has  become  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  contains  many  species  common  to  both  the  great  conti- 
nents. But  the  temperate  regions  of  America,  which  are  separated 
by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean  from  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  contain 
each  a  distinct  nation  of  indigenous  quadrupeds."  Yet  man  is 
there,  only  under  ^'such  variatio^n  of  form,  color  and  organization," 
remarks  the  same  widely-informed,  unprejudiced  and  coolly  judg- 
ing author,  ^'  as  has  been  convincingly  proved  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  generally  received  opinion  of  an  origin  from  a  single 
pair."  And,  he  continues,  having  at  the  same  time,  be  it  noted, 
no  theory  involving  excited  feeling  to  maintain,  but  simply  follow- 
ing up  the  deductions  of  a  wide-sweeping  research.  Were  the 
whale  of  mankind  now  cut  offvnth  the  exception  of  one  family^  in- 
habiting  the  old  or  the  new  continent^  or  Australia^  or  even  aome 
coral  islet  of  the  Pacific j  we  might  expect  their  descendants ^  though 
they  should  never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South  Sea 
hUanders^  or  the  Esquimaux^  to  spread  in  the  course  of  ages  over 
the  tphole  earth,  diffused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to 
inereaee,  in  a  limited  district^  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
partly  by  the  accidental  drifting  of  caries  by  tides  and  currents  to 
distant  shores,^^* 

With  this  unmistakable  announcement,  of  one  admitted  to  have 

^  Elements  of  Geology,  vol.  iii,  pp.  16,  49, 94. 
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no  superior  in  this  department  of  science^  might  safely  be  left 
the  refutation  already  given  of  the  notion,  that  well  defined  dis- 
tinctions between  human  rades  coincide  with  correspondin^limits 
of  definitely  circumscribed  zoological  realms,  independently  of  cli- 
mate, and  only  explicable  on  the  theory  of  corresponding  original 
diversities. 

But  there  are  other  facts  of  so  striking  a  character,  in  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  that  notion,  that  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to 
pass  on,  without  listening  a  moment  to  their  decisive  ntterance. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  established  unity  of  the  whole  American 
race,  notwithstanding  immense  diversities  of  form,  color,  and  ap« 
pearance,  from  the  misshapen  and  miserable  occupants  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  to  the  lordly  Iroquois,  whom  our  fiithers  found  so  for- 
midable, and  the  half-torpid  Esquimaux  still  gorging  themselves 
with  blubber  on  the  Arctic  coasts.  To  this  fact  the  venerable 
Mr.  Gallatin,  so  long  and  so  remarkable  an  investigator  of  the 
Indian  dialects,  bears  the  following  testimony,  in  perhaps  the  kst 
public  document  penned  by  his  hand.  ^^The  severed  languages 
of  the  Aborigines  of  America^  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined!, 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  unity  of  that  raceJ*^  To  the  same 
fact,  Dr.  Morton  also,  in  the  last  paper  ever  prepared  by  himself 
for  publication,  and  the  completion  of  which  was  even  prevented 
by  his  death,  thus  bears  witness :  a  certain  *^  sameness  of  organ- 
ization among  such  multitudinous  tribes,  seems  to  prove,  in 
the  geographical  sense,  the  origin  of  one  to  have  been  equally 
the  origin  of  all."t .  And  even  Prof.  Agassiz  does  not  deny  this 
fact,  indeed  he  assumes  the  American  race  in  its  totality,  as  one 
of  the  eight  originally  "  created  nations,"  which  he  arbitrarily 
adopts  for  his  purpose  ;  though  the  authors  of  Types  of  Mankind 
contend  for  an  indefinite  number  of  such  **  nations."  Now  with 
this  great  fact  of  human  oneness  throughout  so  vast  a  region, 
there  is  plainly  no  reconciling  the  Pibfessor's  asserted  sameness 
of  localities  for  groups  of  animals,  species  and  types  of  men. 

^  Letter  by  the  late  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  to  the  CJommissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Washington,  July  21st,  1840.  Published  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work,  voL 
iii,  p.  897. 

t  Dr.  Morton'^  paper  on  the  Physical  TVpe  of  ^e  American  Indians,  pre- 
pared  for  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work,  and  puhushed  in  vol.  ii,  p.  816. 
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Such  reconciliation  is  attempted  indeed  by  sweeping  into  one 
group  the  endlessly  diversified,  and  in  some  instances  irrecon- 
cilably dissociated  classes  of  animals  between  Labrador  and  Cape 
Horn. 

But  such  classification  is  too  maaifestly  a  forcing  of  facts  to  suit 
a  theory  to  be  other  than  worthless.  When  the  formidable  grisly 
bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  bison  multitudes  of  the 
North  Western  prairies,  with  their  associated  fur  and  feather-clad 
companions,  are  discovered  dwelling  beneath  the  same  skies, 
as  the  ferocious  jaguar  of  Brazil,  the  strange  ant-eater  and  sloth, 
and  the  gorgeous  feathered  tribes  of  inter-tropical  America,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  any  thing  like  a  unity  of  animal  species  be 
affirmed  as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  human  variety  pervading 
the  continent  Another  fact  of  the  same  character,  and  conduct- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion,  is  the  unity  also  established  of  the 
buman  fiiooiilies,  dwelling  in  the  broad  area  between  the  delta  of 
the  Granges,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Comparative  philology,  of  which  in  another  connection  we  shall 
adduce  the  testimony,  has  placed  this  fact  beyond  all  question. 
In  the  language  of  Bunsen,  ^^  there  was  a  time  when  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Greeks,  and 
Italians,^  the  Persians,  and  Hindoos  were  living  together  beneath 
the  same  roof.^'*  Yet  who  has  ever  heard  of  animal  forms  in  the 
wilds  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  analogous  to  the  tigers  and 
their  associates  amid  the  jungles  of  Bengal?  Still  another  cir- 
camstance  controverting  in  just  the  opposite  way  the  notion  of 
coterminous  human  types  and  animal  groups,  is  the  very  extensive 
co-existence  of  Papuan,  and  other  varieties  of  negroes,  and  natives 
of  totally  different  characteristics,  in* the  great  Malayan  range  of 
Polynesian  .Oceanica.  ^*  Black,  woolly-haired  people,  resembling 
in  the^  features  and  color  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea,  are  widely 
spread  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  inhabit  the  interior  of 
many  islands,  from  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland, 
northward  to  the  Philippines,  and  eastward  to  the  New  Heb- 
rides,"* while  the  Malayans,  occupying  other  portions  of  the  same 

*  Christianity  and  mankind,  last  results  of  Sanscrit  rescarcbes,  vol.  ili,  p.  130. 
tPrichard'a  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  346, 
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islands  and  in  Tahiti  and  other  districts  of  the  Polynesian  Para- 
dise, improved  into  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  physical  man, 
reaching  round  in  an  immeiiise  circuit,  are  found  furnishin'g  -resto 
dents  to  the  African  islands  of  Madagascar,  as  proved  by  Hum- 
boldt from  their  language.*  Any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  portrait 
of  a  Negrito  boy  given  by  commander  Wilkes  of  theU.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  vol.  5,  p.  306,  as  a  specimen  of  that  race  in 
the  Philippines,  will  at  once  recognize  a  head  and  face,  the  coun- 
terpart to  which  may  be  seen  by  scores,,  on  any  Southern  Planta- 
tion. Yet  the  true  Polynesian  tribes  of  the  same  islands  especially 
the  Irogotes  and  Pampagnons,  are  represented  by  Wilkes  as  a 
fine  race. 

Now  either  these  two  varieties  of  men  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  both  autocthons  of  that  sweep  of  islands,  or  it  must 
he  acknowledged  that  human  varieties  are  not  cotermin- 
ous with  certain  localities  and  zoological  realms.  It  matters 
little  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  be  chosen  by  the  advocates 
of  the  diversity  theory.  Either  way  the  fact  bears  directly 
against  their  hypothesis,  that  all  the  more  marked  varieties 
of  men,  belong  strictly  to  regions  where,  in  common  with  co- 
incident groups  of  plants  and  animals,  they  were  originally 
developed. 

All  these  facts,  and  they  might  be  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, prove  beyond  question  that  the  learned  Agassiz  has 
permitted  himself  to  yield  to  the  temptation  offered  by  a  cer- 
tain facility  of  escape  from  temptation  which  it  affords,  to 
arrange  an  arbitrary  classification  of  human. varieties,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  fanciful  grouping  of  animals  into 
realms,  so  as  to  force  them  into  an  agreement,  on  his  artificial 
plan,  which  is  actually  denied  in  the  distribution  of  nature.  No 
wonder  he  hesitates  about  the  doctrine  of  original  diversity, 
aware  as  he  cannot  but  be  of  such  radical  unsoundness  in 
the  theory  of  distribution  which  he  has  been  persuaded  to 
throw  oft'  from  a  most  ingenious  and  versatile  mind.  We 
have  deemed  it  proper,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  his  name 

•lb.  pp.  841-2. 
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as  a  naturalist  unsurpassed  In  his  peculiar  department,  thus 
to  indicate  the  total  inconclusiveness  of  his  speculations  con- 
cerning the. origin,  distribution,  and  varieties  of  mankind,  we 
shall  close  the  refutation  of  those  speculations  with  another 
extinct  from  the  well  nigh  decisive  judgment  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

'^  It  is  unnecessary/'  he  says,  '^  to  accumulate  illustrations 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  stations  of  different,  plants  and 
animals  depend  on  a  great  complication  of  circumstances,  on 
an  immense  variety  of  relations  in  the  state  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate  worlds.  Every  plant  requires  a  certain  climate, 
soil^,  and  other  conditions,  and  often  the  aid  of  many  animals 
to  maintain  its  ground.  Many  animals  feed  on  certain  plants, 
being  often  restricted  to  a  small  number,  and  sometimes  to 
one  only;  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  feed  on 
plant-eating  species,  and  thus  become  dependent  upon  the 
conditions,  not  only  of  their  prey,  but  of  the  plants  consumed 
by  them.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
species  in  a  certain  place,  or  of  its  thriving  more  or  less  therein, 
is  determined  not  merely  by  temperature,  humidity,  elevation, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  kind ;  but  also  by  the 
existence  or  non-existence,  scarcity  or  abundance  of  a  particu- 
lar assemblage  of  other  plants  and  animals  in  the  same 
region."  .  .  .  Whereas  "the  power  of  existing  and  multiply- 
ing in  every  latitude,  and  in  every  variety  of  situation  and 
climate,  which  has  enabled  the  great  human  family  to  extend 
itself  over  the  habitable  globe,  is  partly  the  result  of  the  physi- 
cal con^itution,  and  partly  of  the  mental  prerogative  of  man. 
If  he  did  not  possess  the  most  enduring  and  flexible  corporeal 
frame,  his  arts  would  not  enable  him  to  be  the  inhabitant  of 
all  climates,  and  to  brave  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  other  destructive  influences  of  local  situation.  .Yet  not- 
withstanding this  flexibility  of  bodily  frame,  we  find  no  signs 
of  indefinite  departure  from  a  common  standard.  And  the 
intermarriages  of  individuals  of  the  most  remote  varieties  are 
not  less  fruitful  than  between  those  of  the  same  tribe."* 
•  Elemtots  of  Geology,  vol.  iii,  pp.  17,  121. 
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The  distinct  judgment  expressed  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  quotation,  concerning  the  specific  oneness  of  the  human 
family  under  all  the  endlessly  varying  gradations  of  forms, 
occasioned  within  certain  limits,  by  the  operation  of  climate 
and  other  influences,  on  an  original  flexibility  of  constitution, 
furnishes  a  suitable  point  of  transition  from  one  of  the  main 
propositions  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  so  delusively  suggested 
by  Agassiz — to  its  other  leading  affirmation  concerning  an 
original,  well  defined  non-transitional,  unchangeable  distinc- 
tion of  species  in  the  diverse  portions  of  our  world's  human 
population.  The  several  statements  embod)ring  this  affirma- 
tion, may  be  expressed  in  the  following  proposition,  derived 
from  Dr.  Nott's  synopsis.* 

"  There  exists  a  genus  Homo,  embracing  many  primordial 
types  or  species^  which  have  remained  pe^^manent,  and  untransi- 
tional,  throuah  all  recorded  time,  and  despite  the  most  opposite 
moral  and  physical  influences." 

The  stress  of  this  proposition  lies  obviously  in  the  asserted 
definiteness  and  permanence  of  the  types  spoken  ofl  If  there 
be,  as  alleged,  clearly  marked  boundaries  between  unlike 
races,  allowing  of  no  intermediate*  gradations,  which  seem 
by  insensible  blendings  to  affiliate  them,  according  to  the 
diversified  conditions  of  climate,  habit,  &c. ;  and  if  adequate 
proof  be  furnished,  that  such  distinctions  have  existed  since 
man  appeared  upon  the  earth,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  proposition  is  not  only  plausible,  but  probably  sustained. 
But  if  there  be  any  failure  of  evidence  as  to  either^of  these 
subordinate  elements,  the  proposition  itself,  be  it  noted,  at 
once  loses  its  claimed  position,  as  a  truth  scientifically  estab- 
lished. For  if  there  be  any  insensible  blending  of  grades 
between  the  extreme  varieties,  so  that  no  line  of  division  can 
be  truly  drawn  between  one  and  another,  then  the  asserted 
nontransitional  distinctness  of  types  is  immediately  shown 
to  be  a  merely  arbitrary  assumption,  not  authorized  by  the 
facts  of  nature.    Or  supposing  such  separate,  ungradational, 

•  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  465. 
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clearly-defiDed  diversities  of  race,  to  be  made  out,  and  that 
they  have  existed  for  a  very  long  time.  Still,  if  the  whole 
term  of  human  existence  be  not  clearly  embraced  in  the  evi- 
dence— if  there  occur  any  gap  in  the  testimonies  of  time — if 
any  ancient  period  be  left  to  doubtful  conjecture — then  again 
is  the  proposition  vitiated.  Since  no  one  can  in  that  case 
allege  the  impossibility,  or  even  improbability  of  the  intro- 
duction of  strongly  marked  varieties  into  one  original  family, 
by  some  such  subsequent  divine  appointment  as  that  of  Gen- 
esis, ix,  25,  26,  27,  to  which  the  prevalent  impression  of  a 
very  remarkable  tripartition  of  human  destiny  is  commonly, 
and  with  reason,  attributed. 

Now,  the  question  is,  can  either  of  these  two  branches  of 
the  main  proposition  be  fairly  made  out  ?  We  are  well  as- 
sured, after  a  very  careful  examination,  that  they  cannot, — 
that  there  exists  indeed  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the  way 
of  such  proof,  in  each  of  the  points  involved, — that  it  is  alto- 
gether, and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impracticable,  with 
any  certainty  to  trace  cranial  relics,  or  monumental  delinea- 
tions, or  historical  records,  those  of  revelation  being  excluded, 
up  to  any  definite  approximation  of  man's  primeval  age ;  and 
consequently  impossible  to  trace  diversities  of  race  up  to  the 
beginning, — that  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  point  out 
races  of  men  the  most  extreme  indiversity,  which  have  not, 
ranging  between  them  indefinite  varieties  so  closely  approx- 
imating either  limit  as  to  constitute  an  insensibly  blending 
gradational  series,  without  any  break  in  the  progression,  or 
any  interval  admitting  o^  a  natural  line  of  demarcation,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  doubly  impossible  scientifically  to 
establish  the  proposition  in  defence  of  which  crania  are  piled 
on  crania,  and  diagram  on  diagram,  in  the  multiplied  pages 
of  "Types  of  Mankind." 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  argument  under  each  head, 
and  see  if  the  general  allegation  be  indeed  supported  by  facts. 

We  take  up  the  point  of  absolute,  definitely  bounded  types, 
without  interblending  varieties.  Is  it  established?  Is  it 
true  ?    Does  nature  so  speak  ? 
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Let  the  types,  as  they  are  called,  be  looked  at  separately, 
and  then  collectively.  And  here  it  occurs  to  ask  why  the 
introduction  of  this  unusual  and  unscientific  term  in  a  pro- 
fessedly scientific  discussion?  Types  are  marks,  figures, 
models ;  species,  in  the  scientific  sense,  are  classes  intrinsi*- 
cally  distinct.  And  ^although,  like  almost  all  other  general 
terms,  this  may  be  and  has  been  questioned  a)3  to  its  exact 
scope,  whether  it  embraces  sameness  of  parentage,  as  well  as 
correspondence  of  governing  qualities,  yet  is  its  meaning 
sufficiently  settled  by  usage  to  authorize  its  adoption  in  such 
investigations.  Whereas  the  introduction  of  another  term, 
and  one  apparently  indicating  a  fallacious  mode  of  determin- 
ing specific  diversity — ^viz :  by  a  few  superficial  mai-ks,  is 
calculated  to  embarrass  instead  of  elucidating  the  question, 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  involve  a  sort  of  tacit  admission  that 
at  last  the  differences  contended  for  as  existing  among  men, 
are  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  scientifically  ad- 
mitted in  determining  species  among  lower  creatures.  But 
to  let  this  pass,  summon  the  American  type.  Agassiz 
designates  this  as  a  unit  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  indication  of 
language,  declares  "  no  doubt  is  left  of  its  being  one  race." 
Dr.  Morton,  from  a  certain  correspondence  of  structure  in  the 
scattered  tribes,  affirms  "the  origin  of  one  to  have'beea 
equally  the  origin  of  alL"  Yet  what  are  the  facts  as  to  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  which  characterize  varieties 
of  men?  The  very  marked  differences  between  the  warlike 
hunting  tribes,  that  disputed  inch  by  inch  with  our  fathers 
the  possession  of  this  great  country,  and  the  more  compactly 
settled,  and  therefore  more  artificially  cultivated  but  less 
vigorous  people,  so  cruelly  butchered  and  oppressed  by  Cor- 
tez  and  Pizarro,  who  has  hot  had  occasion  to  notice  ?  Now 
Dr.  Morton  testifies  of  the  old  Peruvians,  "  that  they  possessed 
a  brain  no  larger  than  the  Hottentot,  and  New  Hollander, 
and  far  below  that  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  own  race; 
155  crania  gave  but  75  cubic  inches  for  the  average  bulk  of 
the  brain ;  .  .  of  22  Mexican  crania  the  mean  capacity  was 
79  cubic  inches,  4  above  that  of  the  Peruvians;  .  .  .  while  of 
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161  crania  belonging  to  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  average  was  84  cubic  inches,  or  5  above  that  of  the 
Aztecs."* 

Here  then  is  an  item  of  structure  on  which  the  authors  of 
"Types  of  Mankind,"  and  all  advocates  of  specific  diversity, 
lay  great  stress,  as  strongly  marking  different  types.  Yet 
the  highest  authorities  in  this  case  testify  that  it  is  not  spe- 
cific or  primordial,  but  only  circumstantial,  and  incident  to 
habits  of  life.    This  is  Dr.  Morton's  account  of  the  matter. 

"  We  know  that  the  government  of  the  incas  was  of  the 
kind  called  paternal,  and  their  subjects,  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  sense,  were  children,  who  seem  neither  to  have 
thought  nor  acted  except  at  the  dictation  of  a  master.  Theirs 
was  an  absolute  obedience  that  knew  no  limit.  Like  the 
Bengalees,  they  made  good  soldiers  in  their  native  wars,  not 
from  any  principle  of  valor,  but  from  the  mere  sense  of 
passive  obedience  to  their  superiors.  But  the  condition  of 
the  savage  is  wholly  diflferent.  His  life  is  a  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, a  perpetual  stratagem ;  and  his  brain,  always  in  a  state 
of  activity,  should  be  larger  than  that  of  the  docile  Peru- 
vian, even  though  it  ceased  to  grow  aft<;r  adult  age."t 

Again,  as  to  shape  o/hecuiy  it  is  of  a  certain  general  standard, 
only  "  in  greater  or  less  degree,"  says  the  same  eminent  com- 
parative physiologist  And  it  has  exceptions ;  ^^  a  more  elon- 
gated form  being  seen  among  the  Missouri  tribes,  and  among 
the  Iroquois  and  Cherokees."  ^ 

In  €tcUu7'e  there  is  like  deviation^  c.  gr.  "  Some  of  the  tribes 
of  Patagonia  embrace  a  remarkable  number  of  tall  men,  and 
perhaps  their  average  stature  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of 
the  affiliated  nations,"  while  "  whole  tribes  which  possess  a 
comparatively  low  stature  exist  in  South  America." 

In  regard  to  color,  there  are  still  wider  differences.  "  The 
Charrnas,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  are 
almost  Udck,  as  are  some  of  the  California  tribes ;  while  the 
Batoendys  of  Brazil^  and  the  Barroas  of  Chili,  are  examples 
of  a  comparatively  fair  tint.    And  we  are  told  that,  among 

^  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work^  vol.  ii^  p.  829,  80.        t  I^* 
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the  islanders  of  St  Catharine's,  on  the  coast  of  California, 
young  persons  have  a  mLxture  of  white  and  red  in  their 
complexions,  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  main  land.  .  .  .  And  the  fairness  of  the 
Mandans  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  proverbial."  *  "  There  are 
many  of  these  people,"  says  Catlin,  '*  whose  complexions 
appear  as  light  as  half-breeds ;  and  among  women  especially 
there  are  many  whose  skins  are  cdmoat  whitCy  with  the  most 
pleasing  symmetry  and  perfection  of  features,  with  hazel, 
with  gray,  and  with  blue  eyes."t  With  regard  to  the  hair 
of  the  same  tribe,  Mr.  Catlin  also  states  that  it  is  generally 
^^as  fine  and  as  soft  as  silk;"  while  the  usual  characteristic 
of  this  appendage  to  the  Indian  ensenMe,  is  its  long,  black 
and  coarse  texture.  And  although  the  microscopic  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibit  the  circular 
section  as  generally  belonging  to  Indian  hair,  while  the 
slightly  oval  marks  that  of  the  European,  and  the  flattened 
ellipse  that  of  the  Negro ;  yet  specimens  are  given  by  him 
of  the  oval  section  from  the  Indian  head,  and  of  a  measure- 
ment not  exceeding  that  exhibited  in  the  l)est  Caucasian 
blood,  e.  g.  the  two  diameters  of  the  oval  section  of  one  hair 
from  the  head  of  a  Choctaw  Indian,  are  given  by  Mr.  Browne 
as  respectively  jix  and  ^  of  an  inch ;  and  the  corresponding 
measurement  of  a  hair  from  the  noble  head  of  Washington, 
m  and  ^1^4  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  soft  and  silken 
locks  of  the  Mandans,  described  by  Mr.  Catlin,  correspond  in 
minute  structure  with  the  auburn  tresses  of  our  own  bright 
beauties. 

Here,  then,  is  a  single  race  of  men  presenting  in  itself  a 
very  wide  range  of  variation  in  almost  every  one  of  the  great 
features  regarded  as  marking  one  type  from  another, — indefi- 
nitely  approximating,  on  the  pne  hand,  the  structure  and  , 
appearance  of  well-developed  Europeans,  and,  on  the  other, 
those  of  the  more  degraded,  unintellectual,   and  swarthy 

•  Schoolcraft,  vol.  ii,  p.  829,  Arc. 

t  Catlin's  Customs,  &c.,  of  North  American  Indians,  vol.  i,  p.  94. 

t  Schoolcraft,  vol.  iii,  p.  888. 
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portions  of  the  human  family.  The  first  support  of  Dr.  Nott's 
proposition  seems  fairly  to  break  down  under  the  pressure  of 
this  one  fact. 

But  the  great  Indo-European  family  exhibits  a  precisely 
similar  scene  of  almost  endless  variation.  Who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  thecharacteristic  features  of  the  sons  of  Erin, 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko,  and 
those  of  the  kinsmen  of  Palafox  ?  London  and  Paris,  Naples 
and  Athens,  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid,  present  each  its  own 
general  standard  of  a  great  human  variety,  and  yet  how 
widely  different  are  they  all  from  the  ancient  people  of  San- 
scrit speech  in  that  vast  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia,  where — 


and- 


**  The  rich  soil, 
Wnsh'd  by  a  thousand  rivers,  from  all  sides 
Pours  on  the  nations  wealth  without  control,'' 

**  The  inhabitants  are  swart,  and  in  their  locks 
Betray  the  tint  of  the  dark  hyacinth." 


So,  again,  with  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  ever-varying 
people  spread  over  the  immense  area  from  Finland  and 
Hungary,  through  the  wide  tract  of  Northern  and  Central 
Asia.  These — all  that  can  be  included  under  the  general 
appellations  of  Finns,  Hungarians,  Tartars,  Turks,  Samoieds, 
Mongolians,  and  Tungusians — ^have  been  shown,  by  the  un- 
tiring researches  of  Bask,  Schott,  and  Castren,  into  their 
speech,  to  constitute  one  great  family  of  men. 

"  After  studying,"  says  Castren,  "  for  a  long  number  of 
years,  Finnic,  Samoiedic,  Turkic,  Mongolic,  and  Tungusic 
dialects,  it  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  my  own  researches, 
that  there  exists  between  them  both  a  formal  and  a  material 
congruence, .  .  .  and  that  they  belong  to  one  class  or  racd."* 
Yet,  who  that  looks  upon  the  specimens  of  these  various 
tribes,  as  rudely  given  in  our  common  illustrated  modern 
geographies,  but  must  be  struck  with  the  interminable  grada- 
tions with  which  they  blend  into  each  other  between  extreme 
limits,  which  themselves  blend,  on  the  one  side,  into  the 

^  Bonsen'i  GbiistiftDitj  and  Mankind,  voL  iii^  p.  278. 
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highest  European,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  lowest  form  of 
hroad-Kjheeked,  narrow-headed,  low-statured,  fish-eating  bar- 
barians. 

Passing  over  the  great  Malayo-Polynesian  range  already 
alluded  to,  of  blended  varieties  between  limits  approximating 
the  Caucasian  in  Talisty  and  elsewhere,  and  the  dark  crisp- 
haired  Hawaiians  and  others  verging  negro-ward ;  and  the 
Semitic  stock  varying  between  the  traits  of  the  fair  daughters 
of  Judah,  and  those  of  the  black  Bedouins  of  Arabia;  we 
next  view  the  generally  tanned  and  often  woolly-haired,  but 
still  endlessly  varied  inhabitants  of  Africa,  undistinguishably 
blended  between  the  Berber  and  Egyptian  of  one  extreme, 
and  the  Guineans,  Hottentots,  and  Kafirs  of  the  other.  The 
following  is  the  strong  testimony  of  so  thoroughly  informed 
a  witness  as  Prof.  Lepsius,  in  a  note  to  the  authors  of  "Types 
of  Mankind"  themselves. 

"  You  speak  of  a  gradation  in  the  people  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  the  North.  It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  the  languages  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  .  .  . 
bear  some  characteristic  traits,  which  are  found  in  the  tongues 
of  North-eastern  Africa.  .  •  .  The  whole  African  continent 
had,  in  my  view,  within  a  certain  time  a  parent  population, 
and  its  languages  were  consequently  also  analogous. 

"I  understand  what  you  designate  a  negroid  type  in  the 
Egyptian  figures,  and  I  have  nothing  against  that  observa- 
tion. But  the  fact  does  not  interfere  with  their  principal 
character  being  Asiatic."* 

So  also  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum.  "You  are  quite 
right  as  to  the  intermediate  relation  of  Egypt  to  the  Asiatic, 
and  Nigritian  race8."t 

And  in  connection  with  the  above  expression  of  Prof. 
Lepsius,  we  quote  from  him  a  still  more  striking  fact : 

"  I  have  prepared  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bischaribas,  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Soudan.  .  .  .  and  both  with  reference  to  its  grammatical 
construction,  and  its  position  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guages, it  proves  itself  to  be  a  very  remarkable  member  of'  the 
Caucasian  stockJ'X 

•  Types  Sec,,  p.  288.     f  Il^id.      t  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c..  Letter  xxvi,  28. 
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"  Moreover,"  says  Bunsen,  "  the  roots  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  monosyllabic,  and  on  the 
whole  identical  with  the  corresponding  roots  in  Sanscrit  and 
Hebrew."*  ' 

Here  then,  entering  Africa  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  we  find 
that  early  civilized  and  intelligent,  though  strangely  idola- 
trous people,  so  much  dealt  with  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  old 
classic  writers,  blending,  by  language  and  many  physical  and 
intellectual  characteristics,  with  the  Japetic  and  Shemitic 
stocks.  Passing  southward,  the  same  stock  is  traced  by  the 
sure  guidance  of  affiliated  tongues  through  Soudan  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  predominant  color  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
represented,  as  it  is  well  known,  on  their  monumental  tablets, 
&C.,  as  of  a  peculiar  red.  And  all  the  Nubians  of  the  Nile, 
or  Berberines,  are  for  the  most  part  "  of  a  red-brbwn  com- 
plexion, sometimes  approaching  black,  but  still  different  from 
the  ebony  hue  of  the  Negroes  proper.  Their  hair  often  frizzled 
and  thick,  yet  not  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Negroes  of 
Guinea."  Of  the  Abyssinians,  Baron  Larrey  says  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  general  class  with  the  Berberines  and 
Egyptians,  "  countenances  full,  without  being  puffe^ ;  eyes 
beautiful,  clear,  almond-shaped,  languishing;  cheek-bones 
projecting;  noses  nearly  straight,  rounded  at  the  ends;  nos- 
trils dilated ;  mouth  of  moderate  size ;  lips  thick ;  teeth  white, 
regular  and  scarcely  projecting ;  beard  and  hair  black  and 
crisp ;  and  complexions  the  coloir  of  copper."t 

Connected  with  the  Abyssinians,  are  the  Gallas,  a  race 
extensively  spread  in  eastern  inter-tropical  Africa,  and  one  of 
those  holding  an  intermediate  place,  between  the  Arabian  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Negro  on  the  other."J 

"  Their  countenance,"  says  Dr.  Ruppell,  "  is  rounder  than 
tliat  of  other  Abyssinian  nations ;  noses  straight,  but  short ; 
lips  thick,  but  not  yet  like  those  of  the  negroes ;  hair  thick, 
strongly  frizzled,  and  almost  woolly." 

^  Christianity  and  Mankind,  toI.  iii,  p.  186. 
t  Prichard,  Natural  History  ot  Man,  p.  285. 
t  Ibid.  p.  287. 
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From  the  lower  Nile,  tracing  westward  the  Mediterranean 
horder  of  Africa  to  the  Straits,  we  note  various  Berber 
tribes,  spread  over  the  region  of  Ancient  Lybia.  Here  the 
Tyrian  colonists  of  old  found  both  fixed  and  desert-roving 
tribes. 

''  Hinc  Gatulae  nrbes,  genus  insuperabile  bello 

Et  humidae  infreni  ciDgiint,  et  inhospita  Ljrtis ; 

Hinc  deserta  citi  rcgio,  lateque  furentes 

Barcae " 

And  here  African  chiefs, 

"  Jarbas 
"  Ductoresqne  alii,  quos  Africa  terra  triumpbis 
Dives  alit — ," 

deemed  themselves  fit  suitors  for  fair  Dido's  hand. 

These  Berbers  are  described  "as  in  general  of  a  swarthy 
color,  with  dark  hair;  but  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  Auress,  or  Mens  Aurarius,  though  they  speak  the  same 
language,  are  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion^  tmd  their  hair  is 
of  a  deep  yellow/'*  The  Tuarzk  Berbers,  consisting  of  many 
different  tribes  sprei^  through  all  the  habitable  part  of  the 
great  plain  of  Sahara,  are  especially  remarkable,  since  they 
are  found  to  "  differ  from  each  other  most  strikingly  in  physi- 
cal traits  according  to  the  climates  where  they  dwell,  being 
in  some  parts  white,  in  others  black,  but  without  the  features 
of  negrdes."t 

Southward  to  the  mountain  chain  ranging  nearly  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  10°  therefrom,  nearly 
bisecting  the  continent,  including  all  that  can  be  occupied 
of  the  vast  sandy  sea,  is  an  immense  expanse  over  which  are 
spread  a  still  greater  variety.  Some  of  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior are  described  as  "very  handsome ;"  the  nations  of  Hai- 
issa,  for  example,  whom  Mr.  Jackson  declares  to  "  possess  a  pe- 
culiarly open  and  noble  countenance,  with  prominent  noses, 
and  expressive  eyes." J  While  others,  for. instance  the  Bar- 
nawi,  are  reputed  to  be  more  like  the  ideal  negro.  And  as  to 
the  intellectual  capacities  of  these  tribes,  the  description  given 
by  the  celebrated  Mungo  Park,  of  Lego,  the  capital  of  Bam- 

•  Ibid.  p.  266  t  Prichard  p.  266.  t  lb.  p.  294. 
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barra,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  "  The  view  of  this  ex- 
tensive city  (numbering  some  30,000  inhabitants,)  with  its 
flat-roofed  two-story  houses;  its  mosques  seen  in  every 
quarter ;  the  ferries  conveying  men  and  horses  of  the  Niger ; 
the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river ;  the  crowded  population 
and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country ;  formed 
altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence  which 
I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa."* 

Toward  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  great  equatorial 
mountain  chain  are  found  still  other  varieties  of  men.  On 
the  northward  slope,  range  the.  Mandingoes,  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  numerous  and  intelligent  of  the  African  races,  of 
whom  Golberry  declares,  "  that  they  resemble  the  bkcks  of 
India  more  than  those  of  Africa."t  Though  Park  states 
that  they  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  Jolops,  who  are  the 
most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blackest  people  in 
Africa,  with  hair,  however  of  the  kind  termed  completely 
woolly.  The  color  of  the  Mandingoes  is  a  yellowish  black. 
Some  of  them,  according  to  Major  Laing,  resemble,  in  many 
of  their  customs,  the  ancient  Bomans. 

On  the  western  declivity  of  the  Hong  chain,  occur  the 
Pulahs  in  power.  A  people  identical  with  the  conquering 
Felatahs  in  central  Africa.  The  intelligent  French  traveler, 
Mr.  Golberry,  describes  them  as  "  fine  men,  robust  and  cour- 
ageous; possessing  a  strong  mind,  cautious  and  prudent, 
understanding  commerce,  and  traveling,  in  the  capacity  of 
merchants,  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea." 
"  Their  women,"  he  says,  "  are  handsome  and  sprightly.  The 
color  of  their  skin  is  a  kind  of  reddish  black.  Their  counte- 
nances are  regular,  and  their  hair  is  longer,  and  not  so  woolly, 
as  that  of  the  common  negroes.  And  their  language  is  more 
elegant  and  sonorous  than  those  of  the  nations  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded."  From  their  appearance,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Felatahs  and  Fulahs,  M.  d'Eich- 
thal,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  maintains  that  they  are  an  ofiset 
from  the  Polynesian  race. 

«  Prichard,  p.  294.  f  !!>• 
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On  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  range  of  mountains 
which  terminates  in  the  Sierra,  and  reaching  round  through 
a  vast  circuit  of  maritime  country  to  the  inner  angle  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  are  found  the  people  presenting  the  negro 
traits  in  full  development  Upon  these  it  is  needless  to 
dwell,  familiar  as  they  are  to  almost  every  resident  of  this 
country. 

The  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  is  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  to  civilized  men.  And  it  is  vain  to  spec- 
ulate about  the  races  occupying  a  region  hitherto  so  compar- 
atively inaccessible.  Prof  Bitter  after  the  fullest  practicable 
investigation,  represents  the  great  plateau  of  southern  Africa, 
as  rising  in  every  part  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
supported  on  each  side  by  a  mountainous  border,  which  offers 
an  immense  barrier  in  front  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  "  This 
elevated  basin  it  is  believed,  like  all  other  regions  so  situated, 
contains  vast  lakes  and  immense  mountain-plains,  a  theatre, 
where  mankind  must  have  formed  themselves  into  peculiar 
races,  during  immemorial  times,  as  they  received  the  impress 
which  physical  agents  were  fitted  to  produce.  In  a  country 
so  analogous  in  its  conditions  to  the  high  region  of  eastern 
Asia,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  tribes  of  people,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  last  naJned 
region.  Accordingly  in  the  nations  of  south  Africa,  there 
are  many  points,  both  in  their  physical  and  moral  character, 
which  bear  a  comparison  with  the  great  nomadic  tribes  of 
Mongolia  and  Daouria."* 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  these  southern 
tribes.  The  Hottentots,  like  our  Indians,  have  deteriorated 
and  dwindled  before  the  devastations  of  vitiated  civilization. 
They  were  a  pastoral  people,  active  and  courageous,  though 
under  a  peculiar  patriarchal  government,  mild  and  contented. 
Now  through  severe  treatment  they  have  become  the  most 
degraded  of  men. 

Their  descendants,  the  miserable  Bushmen,  as  described  by 

•  Prichard. 
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the  missionary  Bonatz,  are  "  of  small  stature,  dirty-yellow 
color,  prominent  forehead,  much  depressed  nose,  and  thick 
projecting  lips.  Their  constitution  so  much  injured  by  dis- 
feolote  habits,  and  constant  smoking  of  duhra,  that  both  old 
and  young  look  wrinkled  and  decrepid."  Dr.  Knox,  who  has 
seen  the  people  in  their  native  country,  testifies  that  the  face 
of  the  Hottentot  resembles  that  of  the  Ealmuc,  excepting  in 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  lips ;  and  he  sets  them  dowa  as 
a  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race.  In  some  important  points 
their  crania  resemble  those  of  the  northern  Asiatics^  and  Es- 
qnimaux.* 

The  Kafirs,  north  and  east  of  the  Hottentots,  are  thus 
described  by  Prof.  Lichtenstein :  "The  universal  charac- 
teristies  of  all  the  tribes  of  this  great  nation  consist  in  an 
external  form  and  figure,  varying  exceedingly  from  the 
other  nations  of  Africa.  They  are  taller,  stronger,  and  bet- 
ter proportioned.  Their  color  is  brown ;  their  hair  black 
and  woolly.  They  have  the  high  forehead,  and  prominent 
nose  of  the  Europeans,  the  thick  lips  of  the  Kegroes,  and  the 
high  cheek  bones  of  the  Hottentots.''  Ascending  northwards 
along  the  eastern  coast,  are  people  analogous  to  the  Kafirs, 
and  speaking  cognate  tongues.  "  The  farther  our  travelers 
advanced  from  the  coast,"  says  Capt.  Owen,  "  the  more  they 
obserred  the  natives  to  improve  in  appearance,  of  those  of 
Koroora,  some  are  perfect  models  of  the  human  form,  their 
lair  is  not  woolly,  but  grows  long,  turns  in  slender  curls, 
and  is  neatly  plaited.^f 

In  his  "  Researches,"  Prichard  has  shown  that  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  concluding  that  all  the  nations  known  to  ^ 
inhabit  Africa  south  of  the  equator,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hottentots,  speak  idioms  which,  if  not  dialects  of  one  mother 
tongue,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  family  of  Ian- 
gnages.    And  the  exception  thus  noticed  will  be  at  once 
associated  with  the  fact,  before  quoted  from  Lepsius,  that  the  * 
dialects  of  the  Hottentots  and  bushmen,  are  of  the  same 
femily  with  those  of  north  eastern  Africa. 
«  Prichard.        t  Ibid. 
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We  have  thus  made  a  rapid  circuit  of  the  vast  African 
continent;  glancing  at  its  multitudinous  tribes,  some  of  whom 
deviate  more  widely  from  the  fine  European  standard,  than 
perhaps  any  other  human  varieties,  except  perhaps  the 
Negroes  of  Australia,  who  are  allied  to  those  of  New  Britain, 
&c.,  already  referred  to,  and  originally  derived,  most  proba- 
bly, as  we  shall  see,  from  Africa;  and  in  the  whole  range, 
we. discover  the  same  endless  variations,  and  gradational 
blendings  between  the  widest  extremes,  exhibited  by  all  the 
other  people  of  the  earth. 

In  oolxrr^  they  vary  through  every  shade,  between  the  appro- 
priate European  that  sometimes  appeared  in  Egypt,  and  still 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  .and  the  polished 
ebony  of  the  thoroughly  dyed  Negro.  In  phyaiogTwmy^  they 
range  between  the  elegant  Grecian  outline,  and  the  exag- 
gerated monstrosity  of  prognothous  development.  In  tex- 
ture, &c.,  of  Aair,  they  exhibit  every  grade  from  the  soft 
Asiatic,  and  even  auburn  locks  of  aome  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
Aurarian  Berbers,  through  the  long  and  plaited  ringlets  of 
the  Morooran  Kafirs,  the  short  and  crisp  curls  of  the  Nubian 
Berberines,  the  thick  and  frizzled  half-wool-like  covering  of 
the  diffused  Galla,  and  the  still  more  woolly-head  growth  of 
the  sagacious  Felahs,  to  the  thorough  developed  Negro  tufts 
oftheGuinean  tribes. 

In  every  important  particular  that  marks  varieties  of  men, 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa  vary  with  such  indefinite  blendings, 
of  one  grade  into  another,  between  the  Caucasian  standard, 
and  the  lowest  Negro  specimen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  division  at  any  point  of  the  skull,  and  affirm  here  one 
type  ends,  and  another^begios. 

This  then  is  the  decision  of  America,  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  of 
Oceanica,  and  of  Africa.  There  are  no  absolute  definitely 
bounded  types  of  men  without  indistinguishably  inter-blend- 
ing varieties:  no  such  unconditionally  fixed  boundaries,  cir- 
cumscribing precisely  marked  families,  separating  them  from 
all  others,  and  allowing  of  no  transitional  instances,  as 
assumed  in  the  diversity  proposition ;  and  consequently  the 
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first  postulate  of  that  proposition  neither  is,  nor  can  be  sus- 
tained. 

We  pass  then  to  its  other  affirmation,  permanence  of  type 
through  all  time.  And  here  it  is  of  course  to  he  noticed,  that 
with  the  evidence  just  adduced  full  in  view,  so  entirely  dis- 
crediting the  assumption  of  definitely  hounded,  and  unhlend- 
ing  varieties  of  men,  we  can  only  use  the  term  type  in  this 
f  connection  as  designating  an  ideal  model,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  approximated  by  individuals  through  some  inde- 
finite range.  The  point  alleged,  however,  we  wish  distinctly 
and  fairly  to  examine.  It  is  not  only  that  there  have  been 
Negroes  in  the  world,  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  Hindoos 
and  Europeans,  Mongolians,  Samoiedans,  and  North  Ameri* 
can  Indians ;  but  that  Greek,  Boman,  and  Celt,  Scandinavian, 
Saxon,  Grerman,  and  Sclave,  &a,  and  indeed  almost  every 
traceable  people  on  the  globe,  are  now,  without  change,  save 
perhaps,  a  little  increase,  just  such  as  they  were  when  first 
waking  up  to  conscious  being. 

"  Nothing  short  of  a  mirade"  is  the  strong  and  bold  asser- 
tion, "  could  have  evolved  all  the  multifarious  Caucasian  forms 
out  of  one  primitive  stockJ**  And  an  attempt  is  seriously  made 
to  extort  from  history,  some  support  for  the  idea  that  each 
separate  tribe  always  had  been  what  it  subsequently  was. 
So  extravagant  a  statement  however,  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  most  commonly  known  historical  facts,  and  totally  dis- 
proved by  undeniable  linguistic  affiliations,  is  not  worth  con- 
siderate refutation.  It  is  immediately  set  aside,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  by  its  own  absurdity.  Nor  is  this  all,  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  a  doctrine  so  absurd,  carries  with  it  some- 
thing more  than  suspicions  for  the  whole  theory.  How  can 
gentlemen  who  blunder  so  seriously  on  points  open  to  univer- 
sal apprehension,^  relied  upon  as  "  knowing  whereof  they 
affirm"  in  matters  of  a  more  recondite  character  ? 

But  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  extravagance  in  detail, 
we  accept  the  question  in  its  more  prominent  features,  and 

^  l^pes  of  Mankiad,  p.  89. 
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candidly  meet  the  inquirj  concerning  human  forms  the  most 
widely  separated.  Has  it  been  made  out  documerltally,  monu- 
mentally, craniologically,  or  in  any  other  way,  can  it  he  made 
out  that  the  white  race  has  remained  unchanged,  and  the 
Negro  race  unvarying,  through  all  time,  and  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Nott,  "  in  spite  of  all  the  climates  of  the  gloBe."* 

And  the  first  consideration  on  the  subject  that  occurs  is,  if 
it  be  so,  it  is  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  general  laws  of 
specific  existence.  The  following,  says  Lyell,  may  be.  ad- 
mitted as  laws  prevailing  in  the  economy  of  animated  nature: 
'^  first,  that  the  organization  of  individuals  is  capable  of  being 
modified  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  force  of  external  causes; 
secondly,  that  these  modifications  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
transmissible  to  their  ofispring ;  thirdly,  that  there  are  fixed 
limits,  beyond  which  the  descendants  from  common  parents 
can  never  deviate  from  a  certain  type ;  fourthly,  that  each 
species  springs  from  one  original  stock,  and  can  never  be 
permanently  confounded  by  intermixing  with  the  progeny  of 
any  other  stock."  f  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  of  the  white 
race,  or  of  the  black,  that  no  modification  of  organization 
has  ever  been  produced  by  extremes  of  climate,  food,  and 
other  commonly  operative  infiuences,  that  can  be  demon- 
strated concerning  them,  which  can  be  exhibited  in  no  other 
extensively  distributed  species  of  animals  on  our  planet ! 

But  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  discerning  the  bearing  of 
analogy  against  their  scheme,  very  positively  repudiate  it  as 
a  legitimate  element  of  scientific  investigation.  Notwith- 
standing the  implied  necessity  of  relying  on  analogy  at  the 
very  basis  of  every  inductive  method,  "the  diversity  of  races 
must  be  accepted  by  science  as  a  fact,"  they  say,  "inde- 
pendently of  theology,  and  of  all  analogies  or  reasons  drawn 
from  the  animal  kingdom.""*"  And  this  is  said,  be  it  remarked, 
at  the  outset  of  a  ponderous  book,  professing  to  disprove  the 
Bible,  and  to  prove  that  "  men  were  created  in  nations,"  and 
so  utterly  failing  at  last  in  the  proof,  that  its  leading  scien- 

«»  Types,  &c.,  p.  111.        f  Elements,  p.  483.      J  Types,  p.  56. 
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tific  mind,  in  spite  of  fanciful  tendencies  and  strong  par- 
tialities, pleads  guilty  to  final  doubt  on  the  subject 

But,  passing  by  analogy,  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
alleged  evidence  of  facts.  The  Jews  are  adduced  as  a  speci- 
men of  permanence.  They  certainly  do  stand  marvelously 
among  the  nations,  unabsorbed,  unobliterated^  untrans- 
formed, — a  fossil  people  in  the  deposits  of  tiine.  But  the 
Christian  derives  from  this  instance  what  he  deems  a  vastly 
better  lesson  than  that  suggested.  And  the  physiologist 
finds  influences  kept  in  operation  on  the  Jewish  mind  and 
habit,  well  calculated  to  react  upon  the  physiognomy  and. 
preserve  some  of  its  marked  features,  under  the  considerable 
changes  of  other  kinds  which  the  people  are  known  to  have 
U3\dergone  in  difierent  regions. 

Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  correspondence  between  the 
crania  gotten  from  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  and  the 
modern  heads  of  people  in  the  same  regions,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  those  there  buried.  This,  however,  is  plainly 
inooAclusive  to  the  purpose,  since  in  such  cases  the  former 
atid  the  recent  have  existed  under  conditions  too  similar  to 
necessitate  a  wide  deviation. 

The  main  evidence,  after  all,  relied  upon,  is  the  existence 
of  Negro  delineations  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  And  we 
frankly  acknowledge  there  is,  at  first  view,  something  in  this 
circumstance  apparently  favoring  the  asserted  original  exist- 
ence^ even  from  the  very  first,  of  the  Negro  race;  but  ^t  is 
only  on  a  superficial  view,  and  merely  in  appearance. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  years  or  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  fiood  of  Noah,  and  the 
oonstruction  of  these  monuments.  There  may  have  been 
abundant  time  for  the  Nisus  Formativi,  or  constitutional  vital 
tendencies  severally  imparted  to  the  sons  of  one  father,  to  be 
developed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  introduction 
and  transmission  of  the  forms  contemplated  in  such  imparted 
tendencies,  to  a  very  extreme  degree.  It  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily requires  a  very  enormous  period  for  peculiar  influences 
to  work  out,  in  a  species  possessing  some  special  tendencies, 
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the  extreme  results  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  in 
that  species.  "It  follows,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "from 
mauy  facts,  that  a  short  period  of  time  is  generally  sufficient 
to  effect  nearly  the  whole  change  which  an  alteration  of 
external  circumstances  can  bring  about  in  the  habits  of  a 
species."* 

It  may  very  well  have  been,  therefore,  that  the  descendants 
of  one  son  of  a  family,  who  had  received  a  certain  consti- 
tutional tendency,  according  to  a  great  Providential  plan, 
passing  into  Egypt,  occupied  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile,  and, 
after  a  moderate  period,  multiplying  greatly,  spread  them- 
selves to  the  southward,  and  experienced,  under  the  operation 
of  causes  adapted  to  develop  it,  the  evolution  in  varying 
measure  of  that  general  tendency  they  had  inherited ;  until, 
ere  long,  the  diversified  grades  of  dark  skin,  crisped  hair, 
and  prominent  lips  were  produced,  terminating  in  the  ex- 
treme of  thorough  Negro  peculiarities.  And  that  some  of 
these  should,  in  the  course  of  no  great  number  of  centuricB, 
considering  the  course  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  general 
relations  of  the  country,  be  introduced  into  Egypt  by  curi- 
osity, trade,  or  war,  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  inev- 
itable. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  while 
Bunsen  and»  Lepsius,  certainly  the  best  informed  Egypto- 
chronologists  of  this  or  any  age,  from  the  monuments,  assign 
to  thQ  old  Egyptian  monarchy  an  antiquity  reaching  back  to 
3893  B.  C.  'Even  the  industrious  authors  of  "Types  of  Man- 
kind," after  scrutinizing  the  records  from  Memphis  to  Merve, 
can  find  no  Negro  delineation  more  anoient  than  the  "  ttveniy^ 
fourth  century  B,G."\  It  is  true  they  claim  the  right,  on 
finding  that  Egyptologists  allow  such  delineations  as  occur- 
ring some  twenty-three  centuries  before  our  era,  to  ^^  infer 
that  these  Nigritian  types  were  cotemporary  with  the  earliest 
Egyptians."}  But  it  is  manifest  that  an  inference  filling  so 
prodigious  a  gap  as  sixteen  centuries^  is  the  mere  substitution 

«  Elements,  vol.  ii,  p.  464.  t  Types,  p.  259. 

%  See  Bimsen'a  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  §  1,  passim. 
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of  bold  assumption  for  non-existing  evidence.  Science  no 
more  allows  such  random  leaps  to  conclusions,  than  justice 
would  sanction  the  procedure  of  a  jury  hastening  to  consign 
a  perhaps  innocent  fellow-creature  to  the  gallows,  hj  bridging 
with  inferential  guesses  vast  chasms  in  testimony. 

The  truth  is,  the  utter  absence  of  all  Negro  representations 
from  the  oldest"  Egyptian  monuments  through  a  period  as  yet 
ascertained  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  in  contrayention  of  the  very  inference  and  theory  of 
absolute  original  cotemporaneousness.  The  very  occurrence 
of  a  Negroid  form  in  these  sketches,  only  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
siderable period,  during  which  the  delineating  art  was  prac- 
ticed, is  a  striking  indication  that  not  till  then  had  those 
forms  become  familiar  in  Egypt,  a  singular  confirmation  of 
the  view  entertained  by  Lepsius  and  Bunsen,  that  the  African 
races  were  developed  only  in  the  course  of  ages  from  Egypt 
downwards. 

In  arguing  thus,  from  the  Maneto-monumental  chronology, 
we  neither  admit  nor  deny  its  absolute  correctness.  It  may 
be  generally,  true.  It  may  be  partially  erroneous.  But  we 
are  authorized  to  suppose  that  through  its  entire  range  it  is 
proportionally  the  one,  or  the  other.  So  as  in  either  view 
to  leave  the  argument  entirely  valid. 

Nor  do  we  intend  in  conditionally  admitting  the  most 
extended  Egyptian  chronology,  or  even  some  reasonable  in- 
definite period  between  its  farthest  limit  and  the  Noachian 
deluge,  to  approximate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  disrespect- 
ful treatment  of  time-calculations,  heretofore  founded  on  the 
genealogical  lists  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  authors  of  ^Types 
of  Mankind"  have  so  sneeringly  and  unbecomingly  indulged, 
as  one  mode  of  making  "  war "  on  a  belief  in  revelation. 
While  believing,  with  Lepsius  and  Bunsen,*  that  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was  designed  for  practical 
religious  benefit,  and  not  to  convey  by  inspiration  a  ^ull 
account  of  ancient  chronology,  or  any  other  branch  of  mere 

•  See  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.,  p,  861,  and  Egypt's  plact  in  Univorial 
Hiitory,  pp.  160—185. 
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haman  knowledge — and  with  Michaelis  and  Prichard,  that 
the  genealogical  lists  between  Abraham  and  Noah  may  be 
incomplete,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  Genesis  z,  24, 
and  Liike  iii,  36,  and  1  Chronicles  vi,  1-4,  and  vii,  23-27 ; 
we  also  believe  with  them  all,  (see  theit  strong  expressions 
in  the  places  referred  to,)  that  there  is  in  the  world  no  other 
history  so  truthful  and  accurate  as  that  of  the  Bible,  where 
it  professes  to  give,  incidentally,  a  full  and  unbroken  nar- 
rative. 

Egypt  and  its  monuments  furnish  then  no  reliable  evidence 
for  the  cotemporaneousnesB  and  permanence,  ab  initio,  of  the 
white  and  black  varieties  of  men,  or  of  primordial  specific 
distinctions  between  them.  But  the  direct  contrary.  How 
else,  indeed,  should  the  two  most  consummate  Egyptologists 
be  among  the  most  earnest  advocates  in  the  history  of  science, 
of  a  strict  unity  in  the  human  family  ? 

Another  weak  support  for  the  primitive  and  ever  continued 
diversity  doctrine,  is  the  supposed  Indian  skull  dug  up  from 
among  buried  stumps,  &c.,  some  sixteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
fece  at  New  Orleaus,  and  by  a  most  credulous  calculation 
referred  to  an  imaginary  date  57,000  year  ago.*  Inferences 
bounded  on  a  calculation  so  totally  in  conflict  with  the  known 
progress  of  history  and  human  development ;  with  the  mature 
convictions  of  Lyell,  Murcheson,  and  the  soundest  Judging 
geologists ;  with  the  comparatively  recent  dates  of  the  oldest 
recorded  astronomical  observations ;  the  most  ancient  of  which 
ever  heard  of,  Laplace  tells  us  in  his  Systeme  du  Monde,  are 
some  rude  Chinese  notices  of  eclipses  2000  years  B.  C.^  and 
the  first  that  can  be  relied  on  at  all  only  1100  years  B.  C-; 
and  with  the  limited  range  of  even  Egyptian  chronology,  are 
too  preposterous  to  require  serious  refutation. 

One  other  statement  adduced  in  behalf  of  unchangeable 
permanence  and  primordial  distinction  of  race  remains  to  be 
congidered,  viz :  that  the  Negroes  in  America  have  not  im- 
proved, and  are  not  improvable,  save  in  some;  lower  particu- 
lars scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

®  See  Types,  &c.,  p.  888. 
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The  remark  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  they  are  undergoing 
a  manifest  improvement,  is  pronounced  an  ^^unscientific  asser- 
tion." "  One  or  two  generations  of  domestic  culture/'  it  is 
affirmed,  effect  all  the  improvement  of  which  Negro  organism 
is  susceptible.* 

Respecting  this,  as  a  question  of  fact,  most  readers  in  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  ev^ry  resident  of  our  Southern  sec- 
tion, have  some  means  of  judging  from  personal  observation, 
fiuch  observations,  it  is  true,  embrace  too  brief  a  period  to 
furnish  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question,  still  they 
may  give  an  impression  entitled  to  some  credit,  as  to  the 
tendencies  in  the  case,  and  especially  when  the  observed 
characteristics  of  our  blacks  are  compared  with  descriptions 
or  delineations  to  be  met  with  of  the  traits  still  prevalent  in 
Q-uinea.  Our  own  impression,  derived  from  such  sources  and 
from  life-long  familiarity  with  Southern  plantation  life,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  slaves,  some  of  whom  as  known 
by  us  in  infancy  were  natives  of  Africa,  is,  that  Lyell  was  not 
so  much  mistaken  on  this  point ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
exaggerated  specimensof  thelowest  standard  not  unfreqnently 
to  be  seen,  there  is  on  the  whole,  and  apart  from  all  suggested 
suspicions  of  mixed  blood,  a  very  marked  improvement  of  the 
race,  as  such,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a  result,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  final  causes  by  which  their  destiny  has  been  deter- 
mined. A  principle  which  Southerners  may  on  the  most  solid 
basis  of  truth  triumphantly  maintain  against  all  opposers,  in 
vindication  of  their  moral  position,  as  part  of  a  Tast  scheme 
of  an  all-wise  and  benign  Providence. 

But  in  thus  giving  our  impression  on  the  particular  point 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  actual  elevation,  already,  and  to 
be  still  more  accomplished  for  the  race  in  our  Southern  coun- 
try, we  are  by  no  means  committing  ourselves  to  a  general 
theory  of  possible  upward  development  in  this  or  any  other 
race.    Elevation  and  degradation  are  very  opposite  processes, 

•  Ibid.  p.  2e0. 
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in  individuals,  families,  and  races.  The  one,  according,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  a  prevalent  constitution  of  nature,  is  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  easy  to  be  effected  and  soon  accom- 
plished. The  other,  even  when  practicable,  as  often  it  is  not, 
is  extremely  difficult  and  of  slow  attainment  And  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  because  one  set  of  influenced  rapidly 
evolves  a  deteriorating  tendency  to  its  lowest  limit,  influ- 
ences of  an  opposite  character  can  fully  if  at  all  restore  the 
depreciated  individual  or  class.  A  constitution  seriously  im- 
paired by  exposure  or  excess  can  seldom  be  by  any  means 
completely  renovated,  and  the  taints  of  blood  fixed  by  repeated 
transmission  under  circumstances  adapted  to  the  tendency^ 
are  sometimes  ineradicable  by  any  remedial  measures.  As 
the  converse  of  a  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true  in  logic, 
80  the  reverse  of  a  deteriorating  process  may  not  be  attainable 
in  nature.  The  divine  plan,  though  having  admitted,  under 
given  conditions,  a  downward  deviation  from  a  stock  coinci- 
dent with  the  best  Semitic  or  Japetic,  to  the  lowest  Negro, 
may  not,  even  under  opposite  conditions  admit  a  complete  re- 
turn to  such  coincidence.  A  very  extensive  range  of  improva- 
bility,  indeed,  in  creatures  of  almost  every  class,  under  favor- 
able influences,  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  law  of  nature. 
And  such  instances  as  the  Mandan  Indians,  the  Malayans  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  Aurarian  Berbers,  actually  exhibit  that  im- 
provability  in  varieties  of  men  of  very  marked  character,  and 
on  a  scale  to  which  no  low  limit  can  be  justly  assigned,  so 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  expect,  under  the  continuance  of 
favorable  influences,  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  the 
negro  race,  as  men.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  such  improve- 
ment is  to  be  wrought  out  very  much  through  their  relation 
to  our  own  Southern  States.  Still  we  know  not  that  it  is 
other  than  an  unauthorzed  assumption  to  suppose  that  they 
can  under  any  combination  of  circumstances  ever  be  restored 
to  the  physical,  intellectual^  and  social  condition  of  the 
highest  European  standard.  And  hopeful  as  we  are  concern- 
ing the  gradual  elevation  of  the  masses  of  mankind  of  all 
varieties,  under  the  great  ameliorating  agencies  of  Christian- 
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ity  and  modern  civilization,  till  this  and  every  other  race 
shall  attain  the  best  standard  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  we 
have  little  expectation  of  their  fully  recovering  the  structural 
symmetry,  cuticular  texture,  complexional  beauty,  and  orna- 
mental locks,  which  in  their  pristine  state  distinguished,  we 
may  believe, 

"  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  and  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.'' 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  observations  are 
altogether  too  incomplete  to  authorize  dogmatism  either 
way  on  this  incidental  point.  And  it  is  still  more  obvious 
that  even  if  negroes  should  in  the  future,  however  by  favora- 
ble influences  elevated  in  the  human  scale,  always  continue 
negroes,  it  will  furnish  no  necessary  proof  that  they  always 
have  been.  They  may  have  been  developed  downwards,  and 
yet  never  be  allowed  in  all  respects  to  redevelop  upwards. 
The  possibilities  of  the  future,  apart  from  revealed  sanctions, 
constitute  however  a  mere  speculation,  with  which  it  is  no  ap- 
propriate concern  of  scientific  investigation  to  amuse  or  per- 
plex itself.  Its  proper  sphere  is  (he  (xdualy  and  in  that  sphere 
the  hypothesis  of  absolute  permanence  of  type  through  all 
past  time  finds  no  support.  Facts  abundant  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  variation  among  lower  animals,  and  in  the  history  of 
human  varieties,  and  even  significant  tokens  in  the  early 
Egyptian  monuments,  array  themselves  invincibly  against 
the  notion  of  unvarying  continuance  of  the  White  and  Black, 
and  all  other  races,  as  they  now  are,  from  the  very  dawn  of 
human  existence. 

And  Nature,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory  of  science,  returns 
a  distinct  negative  to  each  branch  of  the  unvarying,  primor- 
dial-type proposition. 

Having  thus  scrutinized,  as  proposed,  the  main  arguments 
adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  diversity  doctrine,  and  found 
them  unsubstantial  and  delusive,  we  proceed  briefly  to  pre- 
sent the  chief  considerations  which  satisfy  us  of  the  specific 
unity  of  the  human  family.  Such  considerations,  in  addition 
to  many  already  incidentally  adduced,  are,   1st,  affiliation 
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of  language;  2d,  Discernible  processes  of  Distribution;  3d, 
Physical,  physiological,  and  psychological  Correspondences 
among  men  of  all  varieties ;  and  4th,  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Our  limits  admit  of  the  merest  sketch  of  evidence 
under  these  several  heads. 

The  proof  from  affiliated  language,  in  spite  of  suggestions 
to  the  contrary  thrown  out  by  Agassiz  and  others^  is  really 
decisive  of  the  question  of  the  common  origin  of  the  tribes 
of  our  race.  It  being  plainly  incredible  that  among  the  infin- 
itely diversified  combinations  of  sound,  of  which  the  humau 
organs  are  every  where  capable,  systematic  coincidences  in 
the  structure  of  words  and  sentences  among  different  people 
should  endlessly  occur  by  mere  accident  It  is  vain  also  to 
attribute  this  agreement  to  the  natural  tendency  of  organs 
similarly  constructed.  Ko  unprejudiced  man  in  bis  senses 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  while  the  Greek  machinery  for 
utterance  evolved  the  word  "flfw^^"  to  express  what  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  apparatus  for  speech  denotes  by  ^' bread" 
and  the  Latin  organs  of  sound  suggested  by  ^^panis"  all 
widely  distinct,  and  especially  the  last  utterly  unlike  the 
other  two,  the  French  mouth  should  have  developed,  solely 
by  the  correspondence  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  old  Bo- 
man,  the  articulation  ^^pain/'  for  the  identical  thing.  Every 
mind  immediately  discerns  that  the  French  word  is  really 
the  Latin  adopted  and  slightly  changed,  and  so  in  a  thousand 
instances. 

The  occurrence  of  a  few  such  coincidences  in  any*  two 
tongues  shows  manifestly  some  connection  between  the  people 
speaking  them ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  great  many  proves  a 
very  close  connection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian,  French, 
&c.,  with  the  Latin.  But  when  besides  corresponding  words, 
the  very  mode  of  arranging  the  elementary  sounds  to  produce 
words  is  found  coincident  in  two  languages,  and  the  method 
of  varying  words  in  expressing  the  relation  of  things,  is  dis- 
covered to  be  mainly  the  same,  not  only  is  a  close  connection 
between  those  nations  indubitably  proved ;  but  it  is  distinctly 
shown  that  their  two  classes  of  utterance  are  pervaded  by  a 
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common  contrivance,  and  therefore  emanated  from  one  mental 
influence,  that  they  are  in  fact  parallel  streams,  flowing  from 
the  same  source.  The  radical  consonantal  arrangements  so 
extensively  prevailing  for  instance  in  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  diffused  parallelism  of  their  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, constitute  the  most  reliable  historical  documents  con- 
cerning their  common  ancestry.  So  in  like  manner  with  the 
French  and  English.  Such  exactly  agreeing  modes  of  utter- 
ing thought  as  "  L-hamme-de-guerre"  and  "  The-man-o/'War" 
pervading  the  two  languages,  ai*e  but  part  of  the  family  like- 
ness transmitted  from  the  same  parentage. 

Thoroughly  to  explore  the  tongues  of  the  earth  is  then  the 
true  way  to  determine  the  great  question  of  origin,  as  a  scien- 
tific question.  But  this  is  a  laborious  process  not  to  be  pur- 
sued without  untiring  jpatience,  accumulated  efforts  and  vast 
erudition.  No  wonder  it  is  depreciated  by  the  impatient, 
superficial,  and  unlearned  theorists,  claiming  to  be  scientific, 
who  can  so  easily  substitute  for  it  a  few  half  observed  ap- 
pearances, a  crude  hypothesis,  a  bold  utterance,  and  an 
abundant  amount  of  dogmatism  and  denunciation ;  and  by 
mere  dint  of  defiant  assertion  palm  it  upon  the  prejudiced, 
the  busy,  and  the  credulous,  as  science.* 

"Languages,"  says  Humboldt,  "compared  together  and 
considered  as  objects  of  the  natural  history  of  the  mind,  and 
when  separated  into  families  according  to  the  analogies  exist- 
ing in  their  internal  structure,  have  become  a  rich  source  of 
historical  knowledge ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  results  of  modern  study  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
rears.  From  the  very  fact  of  their  being  products  of  the 
intellectual  force  of  mankind,  they  lead  us,  by  means  of  the 

^  This  we  are  pained  to  see  so  largely  exemplified  in  the  rather  highly  en* 
doned  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Van  Evrie.  The  earnest  Southern  tone  which  per- 
vades it,  we  should  be  ^lad  only  to  approve,  but  its  vehement  passion,  incon- 
gmous  topics,  unauthorized  assumptions,  unsustained  pledges,  and  altogether 
partial  views,  completely  nullify  its  pretensions,  as  an  evolution  of  science. 
While  it  is  on  the  one  hand  clear  to  ordinary  good-sense  that  the  phydological 
researches  of  the  Cuviers,  Tribonds,  and  Owens,  are  not  to  bo  set  aside  by  a 
iew  hasty  unverified  assertions,  however  boldly  propounded,  it  is  equally  in- 
dubitable on  the  other  that  a  good  cause  is  not  to  m  properly  or  effectually  sua* 
iained  by  bad  methods  and  untenable  theories.  And  to  commit  the  South  to 
SQcfa  Bwthods  and  theories,  b  to  place  her  at  once  in  a  false  position. 
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elements  of  their  organism,  into  an  obscure  distance,  un- 
reached by  traditionary  records.  The  comparative  study  of 
languages  shows  us  that  races  now  separated  by  vast  tracts 
of  land  are  allied  together,  and  have  migrated  from  one  com- 
mon primitive  seat,  it  indicates  the  course  and  direction  of 
all  migrations,  and,  in  tracing  the  leading  epochs  of  develop- 
ment, recognizes,  by  means  of  the  more  or  less  changed  struo- 
ture  of  the  language,  in  the  permanence  of  certain  forms,  or  in 
the  more  or  less  advanced  distinction  of  the  formative  system, 
which  race  has  retained  most  nearly  the  language  common  to 
all  who  had  migrated  from  the  general  seat  of  origin/' 

"  The  largest  field  for  such  investigations  into  the  ancient 
condition  of  language,  and  consequently  into  the  period  when 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  regarded  as  one  living  whcle,  presents  itself  in  the 
long  chain  of  Indo-Grermanic  languages,  extending  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Iberian  extremity  of  Europe,  and  from  Sicily 
to  the  North  Cape. 

^'  The  same  comparative  study  of  languages  leads  us  also  to 
the  native  country  of  certain  products,  which  from  the  earliest 
ages  have  constituted  important  objects  of  trade  and  barter. 
The  Sanscrit  names  of  genuine  Indian  products,  as  those  of 
rice,  cotton,  spikenard,  and  sugar,  have  as  we  find,  passed 
into  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  into  those  of  Semitic  origin. 

^^  From  these  considerations  and  the  examples  by  which  they 
have  been  illustrated,  the  comparative  study  of  languages 
appears  an  important  rational  means  of  assistance  by  which 
scientific  and  genuinely  philological  investigation,  may  lead  to 
a  generalization  of  views  regarding  the  afiinity  of  races,  and 
their  conjectural  extension  in  various  directions  from  one 
common  point  of  radiation."* 

The  processes  thus  indicated,  originating  in  the  sagacious 
intellect  of  Leibnitz,  have  been  since  pressed  forward,  and 
especially  within  the  last  two  generations,  with  amazing  in- 
dustry and  ability  by  the  leading  scientific  linguists  of  the 
world.  Adelung  and  Vater,  Schlegel  and  Bopp,  Rask  and 
Guinon,  William  Von  Humboldt  and  Lepsius,  Gyarmathi  and 
Schott,  Furst  and  Delitzach,  Muller  and  Bunsen,  &c.,  and 
most  memorable  of  all,  that  noble  example  of  devotion  to 
learning,  Alexander  Costren,  already  mentioned,  "who  al- 
^  Eosmos.  Otte's  TransUtion^  vol.  u,  p.  471-2. 
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thongh  in  delicate  health,  left  hie  study,  traveled  for  years 
alone  in  his  sledge,  through  the  snowy  deserts  of  Siberia, 
coasted  along  the  borders  of  the  Polar  S^a,  lived  for  whole 
winters  in  caves  of  ice,  or  in  the  smoky  huts  of  greasy  Sa- 
moieds;  then  braved  the  sand-clouds  of  Mongolia,  passed  the 
Baikel,  and  returned  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  his  duties 
as  professor  at  Helsingfors,  to  die,  after  he  had  given  to  the 
world  but  a  few  specimens  of  his  rich  treasures."* 

Some  of  the  results  reached  by  these  thorough  explorers, 
and  attested  by  such  sure  witnesses,  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to ;  we  add  a  few  others  of  striking  character  i — 

"  The  evidence  of  language,"  says  Professor  Max  Muller, 
**  is  irrefragible,  and  it  is  the  only  evidence  worth  listening 
to,  with  regard  to  ante-historical  periods.  It  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  to  discover  any  traces  of  relationship 
between  the  swarthy  nations  of  India  and  their  conquerors, 
whether  Alexander  or  Clive,  but  for  the  testimony  borne  by 
language.  What  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough 
fo  persuade  the  Grecian  army  that  their  gods  and  their  hero 
ancestors  were  the  same  as  those  of  King  Poms,  or  to  convince 
the  English  soldier  that  the  same  blood  was  running  in  his 
veins  and  in  those  of  the  dark  Bengalee?  And  yet  there  is 
not  an  English  jury  now-a-days  which,  after  examining  the 
hoary  documents  of  language,  would  reject  the  claim  of  a 
common  descent  and  a  legitimate  relationship  between  Hindu, 
Greek,  and  Teuton.  Many  words  still  live  in  India  and 
in  England  that  have  witnessed  the  first  separation  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  members  of  the  Arian  family;  and 
these  are  witnesses  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  cross-examination. 
The  terras  for  God,  for  house,  for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
for  dog  and  cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for  axe  and  tree — iden- 
tical in  all  the  European  idioms — are  like  the  watch-words 
of  soldiers.  We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger ;  and  whether 
he  answer  with  the  lips  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an  Indian, 
we  recognize  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  Though  the  historian 
may  shake  his  head,  though  the  physiologist  may  doubt, 
and  the  poet  scorn  the  idea, — all  must  yield  before*  the  facts 
famished  by  language." 

But  the  results  of  such  investigations  extend  very  far  be- 

^  Bunsen's  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  ii,  p.  274, 
11 
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yond  the  obvious  affiliations  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
great  Iranian  stock. 

"  The  heads,"  says  Bunsen,  "  of  the  critical  Hebrew  school, 
Gesenius  and  Ewald,  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  that,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  triliteral  Hebrew  roots  to  biliteral  ones,  (pro- 
posed already  in  the  17th  century,)  we  might  find  strong 
reason  to  suspect  a  radical  affinity  between  Hebrew  and 
Sanscrit  Klajproth  had  pronounced,  without  reserve,  that  it 
was  so.  And  m  1838-40,  two  masters  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
— Furst,  of  Leipsic,  (himself  a  Jew,)  and  more  especially 
Delitzsch,  of  Halle, — accepting  the  method  adopted  by  Indo- 
Germanic  scholars,  maintained  and  exemplified  the  constant 
and  undeniable  analogy  between  Indo-Ger manic  and  Semitic 
roots.  .  .  .  And  Lepsius,  and  Dr.  Charles  Meyer,  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  exists  an  unde- 
niable community  of  living  roots  between  the  two  families. 
They  have  further  shown  that,  in  many  instances,  the  Egyp- 
tian roots  present  the  intermediate  link  between  both,  as  well 
in  words  as  in  forms." 

And  Bunsen  adds,  from  his  own  researches  into  the  Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian,  and  other  tongues : — 

"  If  the  Indo-European  languages  exhibit  undeniable  proof 
of  the  gradual  extension  of  these  races  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Central  Asia,  the  Semitic  tongues  present  no  less  striking 
evidences  of  their  being  derived  from  the  western  paft  of  the 
primitive  seat  of  mankind.  The  range  of  the  Semitic  branch 
IS  less  extended  than  that  of  the  Iranian,  but  it  forms  a  more 
compact  and  not  less  interesting  mass.  The  Semitic  tribes 
never  extended  into  Europe,  except  by  temporary  incursions. 
They  have,  however,  not  lost  their  ground  m  Asia,  Armenia 
excepted,  and  have  penetrated  into  Africa,  at  various  epochs, 
even  in  the  historical  times,  in  which,  assuredly,  no  traces  of 
Japetic  origin  are  discernible.  It  is  a  fact  which  can  be 
philologically  proved,  that  the  Semitic  formation  constitutes 
the  groundwork  of  African  languages,  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Africa  into  the  interior  of  that  mysterious  country, 
even  beyond  the  equator,  in  an  uninterrupted  line."* 

And  William  von  Humboldt  extends  this  remark  by  a 
statement  of  singular  interest,  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  Nigrito  races  of  Polynesia  and  New  Holland,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  : — 

®  Bunsen's  Christianity  and  Mankind^  vol.  iii^  pp.  1*72, 178. 
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"  To  judge  correctly,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Ne^ro  races  in 
their  pure  form,  we  must  always  commence  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Great  Southern  Continent;  as  between  these 
and  the  brown  races  no  direct  contact  is  conceivable,  and, 
according  to  their  present  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  kind  even  of  indirect  connection.  The  remarkable  fact, 
however,  still  remains,  that  many  words  in  the  languages  of 
these  races,  although  we  certwnly  possess  only  a  fe^  of  them, 
bear  an  evident  likeness  to  the  words  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands." 

The  languages  of  the  latter,  from  critical  examination,  are 
classed  by  Muller,  Bunsen,  &c.,  in  that  vast  circle  of  non- 
Iranian  and  non-Semitic  dialects  to  which  they  give  the 
general  name,  Juranian.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  immense  sweep  of  kindred  families  to  the  investigation 
of  whose  tongues  C^tren  so  heroically  devoted  himself. 

Of  this  great  assemblage,  Muller,  after  a  most  elaborate 
analysis,  affirms  two  nuclei  may  be  distinguished,  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern ;  and  of  these,  still  further  back,  a  coalescence 
in  one  common  form.  "  Here,"  he  adds,  "  where  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Juranian  languages  cease,  the  first  stamina 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  and  Arian  are  found  to  converge  to- 
ward the  same  centre  of  life.  Radicals  applied  to  certain 
definite  but  material  meanings  in  common  by  all  Juranian 
dialects,  belong  to  this  primitive  era,  and  some  of  them  can 
even  now  be  proved  the  common  property  of  the  Juranian, 
the  Semitic,  and  the  Arian  branches." 

And  with  these  Bunsen  has  been  enabled,  by  the  abundant 
data  furnished  in  Schoolcraft's  elaborate  collection,  in  the 
most  undoubting  manner,  to  connect  the  dialects  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  "  The  linguistic  data,"  he  declares,  *Hhus 
furnished,  combined  with  the  traditions  and  customs,  and 
particularly  with  the  system  of  mnemonic  writing,  (first  re- 
vealed in  Schoolcraft's  work,)  enable  me  to  say  that  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  all  these  tribes  is  as  fully  proved  as  the 
unity  of  family  among  themselves." 

Thus  are  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  however,  at  first 
view,  apparently  dissociated  and  incongruous,  traceable  to 
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one  original,  and  by  consequence,  all  hnman  tribes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  centre,  and  descended  from  one  parentage. 

And  the  unity  thus  traced,  remarks  the  copiously  furnished 
author  just  quoted,  "  is  not  simply  a  physical,  external  one, 
it  is  that  of  thought,  wisdom,  arts,  science,  and  civilization. 
By  facts  still  more  conclusive  than  the  succession  of  strata  in 
geology,  ^mparative  philology  proves  what  our  religious 
records  postulate,  that  the  civilization  of  mankind  is  not  a 
patchwork  of  incoherent  fragments,  not  an  inorganic  com- 
plex of  various  courses  of  development,  starting  from  num- 
berless beginnings,  flowing  in  isolated  beds,  and  destined  only 
to  disappear  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  tribes  running 
the  same  course  in  monotonous  rotation.  Far  beyond  all 
other  documents,  there  is  preserved  in  language  that  sacred 
tradition  of  primeval  thought  and  art  which  connects  all  the 
historical  families  of  mankind,  not  only  as  brethren  by  descent, 
bnl  each  as  the  depositary  of  a  phasis  of  one  and  the  same 
development  In  language  are  deposited  the  primordial 
sparks  of  that  celestial  Are,  which  from  a  once  bright  centre 
of  civilization  has  streamed  over  the  inhabited  earth,  and 
which  now  already  forms  a  galaxy  round  the  globe,  a  chain 
of  light  from  pole  to  pole."* 

Immediately  connected  with  these  demonstrative  utteran- 
ces of  scientific  comparative  philology,  are  the  indications  of 
tlie  same  general  truth  furnished  by  the  traceable  processes 
of  human  distribution.  The  relation  of  many  of  the  tongues 
of  the  earth  to  each  other,  constitutes  as  we  have  seen  a  very 
sure  guidance  to  some  of  the  otherwise  undiscoverable  traces 
of  paths  along  which  tribes  of  men  have  trod,  in  wandering 
from  their  primitive  Asiatic  home  to  distant  regions.  There 
is  much  in  the  affiliation  of  dialects,  and  in  the  observed, 
relative  development  of  speech,  to  indicate,  in  the  words  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  '^  the  cause  and  direction  of  all  migrations/' 
these  however  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  man  may  be 
traced  in  his  farthest  rovings. 

o  Bussen's  Gbristlamty  and  Mankind^  vol.  iv,  pp.  112-26. 
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There  are  highways  on  this  globe,  constructed  by  higher 
than  human  art,  whose  courses,  though  definite  as  a  planet's 
path,  have  remained  as  undetected,  till  mapped  by  modern 
skill,,  and  that  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countrymen,  an  American  and  a  Southerner.  And 
those  highways  give  tokens,  engraved  by  a  finger  whose 
marks  are  equally  inaffaceable  and  undeniable,  of  the  human 
travelers  they  have  borne  to  remotest  climes. 

The  great  streams  that  flow  unceasingly  through  the  ocean, 
constitute  such  highways;  and  the  atmospheric  currents 
above  the  sea  furnish  an  unerring  locomotive  power  more 
ancient  than  the  human  race. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Lieui  Maury,  in  reply  to  certain 
queries  proposed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  Alluding  in  the  first 
place  to  the  use  made  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  in  his  '^  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Human  Species,"  of  the  Mexican  legend 
of  ^^ Seven  Caves**  communicated  by  Montezuma  to  Cor.tez, 
in  relation  to  a  traditionary  connection  betwen  the  Aztec 
race  and  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 

"  The  colonel  had  a  stronger  case  than  he  imagined,  in  con- 
jecturing that  the  Chichimacs  might  have  been  Aleutians, 
and  that  ^CaveSy  if  not  denoting  islands,  might  have  referred 
to  Canves.  The  Aleutians  of  the  present  day  actually  live  in 
caves  or  subterranean  apartments.  They  are  the  most  bestial 
of  the  species,  in  their  habits  copying  after  the  seal  and  the 
Inhale. 

'^  These  islands  grow  no  wood.  For  their  canves,  fishing 
implements,  and  cat?e-hold  utensils,  the  natives  depend  upon 
the  drift  wood  which  is  cast  ashore,  much  of  which  is  campho7' 
'wood.  Another  link  in  the  chain,  which  is  growing  quite 
fitrong,  of  evidence  which  for  years  I  have  been  seeking,  in 
confirmation  of  a  Gulf-stream,  near  there,  and  which  runs 
/rom  ike  shores  of  China  over  towards  the  north-west  coast!* 

Next,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  Pacific  and  Poly- 
nesian waters  could  have  been  navigated  in  early  times : 

*'  Yes  ;  if  you  had  a  supply  of  provisions,  you  could  run 
do^^n  the  trades  on  a  log. 

*'  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  nature  would  tempt 
ssLVCLg^  man  more  strongly  to  launch  out  upon  the  open  sea 
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with  his  bark,  however  frail ;  then,  there  is  the  island  in  the 
distance  to  attract  and  allure;  and  the  next  step  would  be 
,  to  fit  out  an  expedition.  .  .  The  native  finds  a  nollow  log. 
This  is  split  in  two ;  and  a  dam  made  across  either  end  with 
knead  of  clay.  He  puts  in  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  a  calabash  of 
w^ater,  breaks  a  green  branch  thick  with  foliage,  sticks  it  up 
as  a  sail,  and  goes  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  miles,  the  hour.  I  have  seen  them  actually  do  this,  their 
little  fleets  like  'Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dunsinane,'  by  wa- 
ter. But  by  some  mishap,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  frail  bark 
misses  the  island  or  falls  to  leeward;  the  only  chance  then 
is  to  submit  to  the  winds  and  waves  to  go  where  they  will  bear. 

"  But  the  South  Sea  Islander  would  soon  get  above  vessels 
with  clay  boWs  and  mud  sterns.  As  fissures  in  bread-trays, 
in  negro  cabins  of  the  south,  are  sewed  up  with  white-oak 
splits,  so  the  Marquesas  Islanders  make  large  canoes  out  of 
little  slats  of  wood  sewed  together  with  cords  of  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  the  holes  being  puttied  up  with  clay.  These  canoes 
will  sometimes  hold  twenty  rowers. 

"In  the  Pacific,  between  25°  and  30°  south,  it  is  easy  for 
such  vessels  to  sail  in  an^  direction  between  north  round  by 
west,  to  south-west  and  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  25th  or 
480th  parallel.  It  is  likewise  easy  for  such  rude  vessels  to 
sail  in  any  course  between  north-west  round  by  the  west  to 
south.  It  is  difficult  to  get  to  the  eastward  within  the  trade- 
wind  region." 

Again,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass,  long  voyages  were  possible : 

"Such  chance  voyages  were  not  only  possible,  but  more 
than  probable.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  posi- 
tion of  North  America  with  regard  to  Asia,  and  of  New  Hol- 
land, with  regard  to  Africa,  and  with  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  ocean,  it  would  have  been  more  remarkable  that  Amer- 
ica should  not  have  been  peopled  from  Asia,  or  New  Holland 
from  Africa,  than  that  they  should  have  been. 

"  Captain  Bay,  of  the  whale  ship  Superior,  fished  two  years 
ago  in  Behringg  Straits.  He  saw  canoes  going  from  one  con- 
tinent to  the  other.  .  .  Along  the  course  of  the  *  gulf- 
stream,'  from  the  shores  of  China,  already  alluded  to,  west- 
erly winds  prevail ;  and  we  have  well  authorized  instances 
in  which  these  two  agents  have  brought  Japanese  mariners 
in  disabled  vessels  to  the  coasts  of  America. 

"In  the  Indian  Ocean  an  immense  surface  of  water  is  ex- 
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po98d  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  without  any  escape,  as  it 
hecomes  expanded,  hut  to  the  south.  Accordingly  we  have 
here'the  genesis  of  another  ^  gulf  stream,'  which  runs  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  .  .  hearing  to  the  south  of  New- 
Holland. 

"  There  was  then,  in  the  early  ages,  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, to  invite  the  African  out  with  his  canoe,  his  raft  or 
more  suhstantial  vessel.  There  was  this  current  to  hear  him 
along  at  first,  at  the  rate  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred 
miles  a  day,  and  by  the  time  the  current  began  to  grow  weak, 
it  would  have  borne  him  into  the  region  of  westerly  winds, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  current,  would  finally  waft  him  to 
the  southern  shores  of  New  Holland.  Increasing  and  multi- 
plying here,  he  would  travel  north  to  meet  the  sun,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  would  extend  himself  over  to  the  other 
island  as  Papua  and  the  like. 

"  When  we  look  at  the  Pacific,  its  islands,  the  winds  and 
currents,  and  consider  the  facilities  there  that  nature  has 
provided  for  drifting  savage  man  with  his  rude  implements 
of  navigation  about,  we  shall  see  that  there  the  inducements 
held  out  to  him  to  try  the  sea  are  powerful.  With  the  bread- 
fruit and  the  cocoaruut,  man's  natural  barrels  there  of  beef  Srud 
bread,  and  the  calabash,  his  natural  water  cask,  he  had  all 
the  stores  for  a  long  voyage  already  at  hand."* 

Upon  the  first  part  of  this,  and  other  particulars  of  like 
character,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  remarks,  "  Thus  we  have  tradition- 
ary gleams  of  a  foreign  origin  of  the  race  of  North  American 
Indians.  .  .  .  They  point  directly  to  an  Oriental  origin.  Such 
has  from  the  first  been  inferred.  At  whatever  point  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  made,  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  physical  and  mental  prototypes  of  the 
race.  Language,  mythology,  religious  dogmas,  the  very  stj'^le 
of  architecture,  and  their  calendar,  as  far  as  it  is  developed, 
point  to  that  fruitful  source  of  human  nationality  and  dis- 
persion."! 

And  in  relation  to  other  points  suggested  by  Maury,  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  diffusion  alike  of  men  and  of  the 
lower  animals,  much  information  is  given  by  Lyell.  We  can 
make  room  for  only  one  fact.    '^  Kotzebue,  when  investigat- 

*  Schoolcraft,  vol.  i,  p.  28.        f  Ibid. 
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ing  the  coral  iflles  of  Rodock,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Caroline  Isles,  became  acquainted  with  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Kadu,  who  was  a  native  of  Ulea,  an  isle  1,500  miles  dis- 
tant, from  which  he  had  been  drifted  with  a  party/'* 

Such  are  the  paths  along  which  population  has  been  con- 
ducted to  our  globe's  remotest  extremity.    Thus — 

"  Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitlul  nature's  various  scenes.'' 

And  thus  has  he  conducted  to  every  region  children  of 

Adam,  and  diffused 

<'  Soul,  passion,  intellect ;  till  hlood  of  man 
Through  every  artery  of  nature  ran ; 
O'er  eastern  islands  poured  its  quickening  stream. 
Caught  the  warm  crimson  of  the  western  beam ; 
Beneath  the  burning  line  made  fountains  start. 
In  the  dry  wilderness  of  Afric's  heart ; 
And  through  the  torpid  North,  with  genial  heat. 
Taught  love's  exhilarating  pulse  to  beat ; 
Till  the  great  sun  in  his  perennial  round, 
Man,  of  all  climes,  the  restless  native 'found." 

This  is  not  poetry  merely.  It  is  sound  philosophy.  And 
it  opens  at  once  the  next  branch  of  evidence  respecting  the 
family  relationship  between  the  most  widely  separated  tribes 
of  man ;  that  presented  in  the  mental  phenomena  and  physi- 
ological characteristics  of  every  variety  of  human  kind. 

On  the  latter  and  lower,  but  in  some  respects  more  obvi- 
ously presented  point,  in  spite  of  all  the  circumstantial  di- 
versities urged  by  a  certain  class  of  observers,  the  most 
searching  investigations  have  issued  in  what  amounts  in  fact 
to  a  strict  demonstration  of  specific  unity. 

Facts  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  hybridity  approacbi 
very  closely  this  demonstrative  charficter.  Questions  indeed 
are  raised  respecting  these  phenomena,  and  assertions  not  a 
few  most  energetically  advanced.  But  facts  will  yield  neither 
to  perplexed  speculation,  nor  to  headlong  boldness.  Still  less 
can  they  be  expected  to  submit,  when  the  challenging  parties 
are  themselves  at  issue. 

Dr.  Van  Evrie  and  Dr.  Nott  agree  in  contending  that  mu* 

•  Elements  of  Geology,  vol.  iii,  p.  92, 
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lattoes  are  strictly  hybrids ;  but  that  they  differ  quite  widely 
in  regard  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  respecting  hybrids. 
The  latter  maintains  that  in  the  hybridity  which  takes  place 
'^  between  proximate  species/'  as  he  holds  varieties  of  men  to 
be,  although  the  early  generations  appear  more  delicate,  yet 
'*  prolificacy  is  unlimited,"*  The  former  affirms,  with  characr 
teristic  but  unverified  confidence,  "  the  mulatto  of  the  fourth 
generation  is  as  sterile  as  the  mule  of  the  first''\  These  oppo- 
site statements,  which  it  is  almost  self-evident  neither  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  could  on  his  own  side  substantiate,  they 
may  be  left  to  reconcile,  meanwhile  the  long-admitted  and 
unquestionable  fact  remains  a  potent  verity,  that  mixed  races 
of  men,  as  the  Guiquas  of  South  Africa,  descended  from  the 
Dutch  and  Hottentots,  the  Cafusos  of  Brazil,  and  similar 
mestizoes  elsewhere,  from  Negroes  and  Indians,  the  Papuans 
of  New  Guinea,  &c,  from  Negroes  and  Malayans.  And  the 
Mulattoes  and  Creoles  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  our  own 
country,  not  only  exist  in  great  numbers,  but  according  to 
wide  observation,  continue,  wherever  circumstances  permit, 
rapidly  to  multiply.  From  our  own  late  census  returns  we 
learn  that  '^  the  mulattoes  in  the  United  States,  numbering  in 
1850, 405,751,  are  about  (me  eighth  as  numerous  as  the  blacks, 
and  the  free  mulattoes  are  more  than  half  the  number  of  free 
blacks."! 

It  is  one  thing  then,  and  may  serve  a  purpose,  to  speak  of 
mulattoes  as  "  mules, "  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing  sci- 
entifically to  establish  their  hybridity.  And  even  if  something 
approaching  it  could  be  proved,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  wide  deviation,  from  the  white  stan- 
dard solely  developed  and  perpetuated  in  the  Negro  ;  and  would 
be  therefore  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  specified  diversity.  But 
real  hybridity  in  the  case  cannot  be  proved.  The  fact  quoted 
from  OUT  last  census  is  of  itself  decisive.     But  further  : 

**  If  we  search  the  whole  world,"  says  Prichard,  "  we  shall 
probably  not  find  one  instance  of  an  intermediate  tribe  produced 
between  any  two  distinct  species,  ascertained  to  he  8uch.^^§ 

^TP^f  P-  876.  f  Int.  Essay,  p.  29.  t  Cen.  Rep.,  1860,  p.  82.  §  Nat.  Hist.  p.  12. 
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"  I  cannot  share  the  opinio^,"  says  M.  de  Candolle,  **  that 
between  species  of  the  same  genera,  hybrid  species  may  be 
found."^ 

"  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  hybricf  plant,"  says  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  ^'  capable  of  afibrding  offspring,  which  has  been  proved 
with  any  thing  like  satisfactory  evidei^ce,  to  have  sprung  from  two 
originally  distinct  species.f" 

*'  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof, ''  says  Lyell,  **  that  a  single 
permanent  species  has  ever  been  produced  by  hybridity."J 

And  Professor  Wagner  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  shownthat 
the  sterility  of  hybrid  animals  is  generally  secured  by  an  organic 
impediment  It  is  plain  that  such  a  law  in  nature  is  needed 
towards  preserving  the  order  of  creation,  as,  in  the  language  of 
Prichard,  ^*if  hybrid  races  were  produced  and  continued  without' 
impediment,  the  organized  world  would  soon  present  a  scene  of 
universal  confusion." 

Facts  then  are  all  against  the  notion  of  mixed  races  among 
men  being  hybrids.  They  are  but  intermediate  varieties.  Phys- 
iologically, man  is  really  proved  to  be  one.  This  is  the  latest 
utterance  of  perhaps  the  master  physiologist  now  living.  Profes- 
sor Owen. 

"  With  regard  to  the  number  of  known  species  of  apes,  it  is 
not  without  mterest  to  observe  that,  as  the  generic  form  of  the 
quadrumana  approaches  the  bimanous  order,  they  are  represented 
by  fewer  species.  The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  demonstra- 
ted by  the  constancy  of  those  osteological  and  dental  characters, 
brought  to  view  in  investigating  the  corresponding  structural  par- 
ticulars in  the  higher  quadrumana.  Man  is  the  sole  species  of 
his  genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his  order,  and  in  reference 
both  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  and  to  the  fact  of  man 
being  the  latest  as  he  is  the  highest  of  all  animal  forms  upon  our 
planet,  the  interpretation  of  God's  works  coincides  with  what 
has  been  revealed  to  us  as  to  our  own  origin  and  zoological  rela- 
tion, in  his  word."§ 

It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Muller, 

•  B^sai  Elementaire,  Arc,  8me  partie.    f  Observations  on  Hrhrids,  p.  258. 
t  Elements  of  Geology,  vol.  iii,  p.  14 

§  Lecture  bef.  Brit.  Ass.  for  adv.  of  Science,  Liverpool,  Sept.  1864.  Littell. 
Nov.,  1864,  p.  290. 
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"  From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  varieties 
of  men,  no  longer  of  races.  Man  is  a  species,  created  once,  and 
divided  into  none  of  its  varieties  by  specific  distinctions.  In  fact 
the  common  origin  of  the  Negro  and  the  Greek  admits  not  of 
rational  doubt. " 

The  mental  phenomena  to  which  we  have  alluded,  if  furnishing 
proof  less  palpable  to  the  senses,  are  in  their  specific  correspond- 
ences, when  carefully  examined,  equally  decisive  of  essential  one- 
ness in  mankind. 

Vast  as  is  the  interval  between  the  towering  intellectual  proper- 
tions  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  a  Bacon^  or  a  Newton,  and 
those  of  the  groveling  creatures  known  as  Esquimaux  or  Fue- 
gans,  Hottentots  or  Guineans,  there  are  not  only  countless  links 
binding  them  to  the  same  common  kind,  but  certain  great  features 
making  manifest  their  family  relationship. 

A  ratiocinative  and  logical  faculty  marks  man  wherever  he  is 
found,  and  a  creative  genius  varying  with  circumstances.  On 
every  soil  and  beneath  every  sky,  is  be  characteiized  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  renders  government  possible,  and  binds 
him  to  the  moral  system  of  the  universe.  And  the  outworking 
of  this  element  of  his  being,  in  some  form  of  religious  belief  and 
custom,  is  coterminous  with  his  diffusion. 

Against  this  it  is  vain  to  urge,  as  indicating  specific  difference, 
the  favorite  allegation  of  diversity  advocates,  that  the  brain  of  the 
Indian,  &c.,  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  no  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  a  negro  who  has  made  high  attainments  in  literature  or 
philosophy. 

Dr.  Morton  himself  teaches,  in  an  extract  already  given,  that 
the  Indian  brain  has,  by  peculiar  habit  of  exercise,  been  in  some 
tribes  considerably  enlarged.  A  fact  indeed  falling  in  with  the 
commonly  observed  tendency  of  all  human  tissues  to  enlargement, 
within  moderate  limits,  through  a  given  process  of  action.  Size 
of  brain,  however,  at  any  rate,  is  no  final  test  of  mind.  The 
quality  of  material  must  surely  be  quite  as  important  as  its  quan- 
tity. Dr.  Wyman  testifies  that  other  heads  in  Boston  yere  noto- 
riously larger  than  Daniel  Webster's. 

To  demand  instances  of  superior  intellect  among  races  long 
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degraded,  is  then,  plainly  unreasonable,  and  amounts  in  truth  to 
a  begging  of  the  question,  by  the  opponents  of  unity.  Can  they 
furnish  such  instances  among  the  forty  or  fifty  million  of  native 
Sclavonian  Serfs,  spread  over  the  vast  plains  of  European  Russia? 
Instances  can  certainly  be  adduced,  though  they  are  rare,  of  pure- 
blooded  negroes  making  very  considerable  attainments  in  high 
learning.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  has  described 
one  whom  he  knew,  who  became  a  quite  profound  mathematician. 
The  census  returns  also  exhibit  some  singular  statistics,  as  to  the 
education  and  employment  of,  many  negroes,  alike  in  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York.  And  the  sound  judgment,  good  feeling, 
and  steady  principle  which  good  planters  so  often  discover  in 
their  well-trained  slaves,  certainly  speak  favorably  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  wide  range  of  humanity.  Moreover  our  laws  them- 
selves, by  assuming  the  rational  and  responsible  nature  of  the 
negro,  and  regulating  thereby  their  important  sanctions,  bear 
testimony,  incontestible,  to  an  universal  conviction  on  the  subject. 
The  truth  unquestionably  is,  that  while  habit  and  other  causes 
have  greatly  modified  and  extensively  degraded  the  one  mental, 
as  well  as  the  one  bodily  constitution  of  the  greater  part -of  man- 
kind, the  lowest  tribes  are  not  only  improvable  in  the  latter  re* 
spect  as  well  as  in  the  former,  but  the  mind  in  its  most  degraded 
state,  by  unmistakable  movements,  vindicates  its  high  connec- 
tions. How  strikingly  does  the  emodonal  nature  of  man  every 
where  respond  to  the  stroke  of  grief  or  the  touch  of  delight ! 
Smiles  and  tears,  laughter  and  groans,  may  be  witnessed  equally 
in  the  hovel  and  the  palace,  in  the  ice-burrow  of  the  oil-fed  Sam- 
oied,  and  the  starrcanopied  sand-home  of  the  half-starved  Bur- 
man.  And  there  is  something  in  this  single  fact  more  convincing 
than  whole  volumes  of  materialistic  speculation.  The  great  poet 
of  mankind  has  fitly  spoken  the  truth  in  words  that  can  never  die  : 
'^One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  Vorld  kin.'' 
To  this  entire  argument  from  nature,  conclusive  as  it  is,  the 
Bible  sets  the  seal  of  revealed  verity.  It  not  only  affirms  in  the 
plainest  terms  that  God  ^^  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"*  but  it  traces  them 

•  Acts  xvii,  26. 
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down  from  one  created  pair  and  one  reserved  household.  It  not 
only  makes  known,  as  its  supreme,  all-comprehending  disclosure, 
one  "Son  of  man,"  at  once  the  '^  Second  Adam,''  and  the  *'  Lord 
from  heaven,"  mysteriously  accomplishing  a  great  scheme  of 
mediation  for  mankind,  but  it  addresses  ils  encouragement  and 
admonitions,  its  precepts  and  its  promises,  with  undiscriminating 
benignity,  and  commands  them  to  be  conveyed  with  universal 
comprehensiveness  to  every  variety  and  every  grade  of  human 
creatures,  as  constituting  one  great  brotherhood.  Children  of 
one  vast  family.  So  thoroughly  indeed  is  the  doctrine  of  an 
actual  blood-relationship  between  all  human  beings  interwoven 
with  the  highest  announcements  and  most  practical  inculcations 
of  revelation,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  impracticable  to  reject 
the  one  and  retain  the  other.  We  see  not  how  it  is  possible,  to 
recognize  ordinary  fairness,  far  less  inspired  veracity,  in  the  fun- 
damental lessons  of  Scripture,  and  yet  reject  their  uniform  teach- 
ing concerning  the  co-ordinate  relations  of  men  towards  each 
other,  and  to  their  common  Father  and  one  Mediator. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  most  frivolous  air  of  levity,  the  bitter- 
est tone  of  mockery,  and  the  fiercest  spirit  of  hostility,  diiected 
against  the  belief  of  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  Bible,  associated 
with  the  latest  phase  of  the  diversity  theory.  And  at  the  same 
time,  with  strange  inconsistency,  the  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
the  issue,  so  far  as  revelation  is  concerned,  as  a  mere  question  of 
interpretation,  like  those  involved  in  the  solution  of  astronomical 
and  geological  facts  vnder  their  phenomenal  instead  of  their  scien- 
tific relations. 

This  alternative.  Dr.  Van  Evire  has  the  prudence  from  the  first 
to  announce,  and  his  more  copious  co-laborers  in  the  cause,  min- 
gle it  in  part  with  their  dire  denunciations,  but  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted. Man,  his  relations,  his  duties,  his  prospects,  his  origin,  and 
his  destiny,  constitute  the  essential,  all-pervading  topic  of  reve- 
lation* And  there  is  no  interpretation  that  can  change  these  in 
the  manner  proposed,  without  rending  the  whole  fabric  to  its  base 
and  scattering  the  dishonored  fragments  to  the  winds. 

In  the  Bible,  as  in  common  parlance,  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
flict between  the  incidental  mention  of  natural  ereuts  according 
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to  their  appearances,  and  the  scientific  realities  of  the  case.  Not 
so  however  with  its  account  of  the  position  and  relations  of  the 
human  family.  If  its  historical,  preceptive,  and  spiritual  exhibi- 
tions so  distinctly  conveyed,  be  not  reliable,  it  is  discredited 
throughout.     There  is  in  fact  nothing  left  to  credit. 

Could  science  necessitate  such  interpretation,  it  would  really 
prove  Christianity  a  fable,  and  revelation  an  imposture  ;  Bacon 
a  dupe,  Newton  a  driveler,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian worid  an  insane  infatuation  or  a  childish  delusion. 

Of  all  this,  however,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  happily  not  the 
remotest  danger.  Science  really  speaks  here  as  every  where,  in 
harmony  with  Scripture. 

Truth  npw,  as  heretofore,  is  found  like  its  Author,  one. 


Art.  V. — History  of  the  origin,  formation  and  adoption  of 
THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  its 
principal  framers.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Vol.  I.     Harper  Sl  Brothers,  New  York,  1854. 

No  subject  can  deserve  more  attention  from  the  American 
reader,  than  the  history  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Every  citizen  is,  by  the  structure  of  our  institutioai, 
the  expositor  of  that  charter.  No  law  can  be  framed  by 
Congress  under  its  provisions,  which  does  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  affect  his  interests,  no  less  than  the  exercise  of 
his  political  power.  Consequently  every  book,  written  intel* 
ligently  upon  this  subject,  possesses  a  marked  value.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  well  said  that  '^  when  histories  and  histori- 
cal memorials  abound,  even  those  that  are  false  serve  to  the 
discovery  of  truth.  Inspired  by  different  passions,  and  con- 
trived for  opposite  purposes,  they  contradict ;  and,  contra- 
dicting, they  convict  one  another."  The  light  of  truth  is 
elicited  in  the  clashing  of  opinions,  and  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, and  our  view  of  the  whole  system  made  more  accu- 
rate, by  observing  it  from  different  points. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  all  writings^  which  are  political 
in  their  character,  or  which  relate  to  questions  dividing  the 
opinions  of  parties.  Few  or  none  can  write,  an  impartial 
history  of  the  causes  of  a.  war,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
campaign,  among  the  actual  combatants.  Our  reasonable 
expectations  are  fully  gratified,  when  the  facts  are  truly  pre- 
sented in  a  political  history.  If  we  have  right  upon  our  side, 
and  the  premises  of  the  author  are  correctly  stated,  we  may 
give  him  all  credit  for  his  candor  and  learning  even  while 
we  differ  from  his  conclusions.  And  although  we  would 
more  highly  esteem  a  history  that  commended  itself  to  our 
judgment  by  its  conclusions,  no  less  than  by  its  narrative, 
yet,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  author  expresses  in  his  work 
an  honest  conviction,  it  is  our  duty  to  accord  him  just  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  his  labor  has  been  performed. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  the  Constitution  by  Mr. 
Curtis  is  entitled  to  commendation,  for  its  learning,  earn- 
estneas,  and  candor  ;  and  although  we  may  find  occasion  to 
dispute  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  more  important  politi- 
cal lessons  which  are  taught  in  his  volume,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  perform  that  duty  with  the  amenity  due  to  the  largeness 
of  his  purpose,  to  the  purity  of  his  intent,  and  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  style.  We  shall  remember  always  that  his  work 
was  performed  with  the  sanction  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in 
partial  exposition  of  the  theories  maintained  by  that  great 
statesman.  We  shall  respectfully  discuss  argument  that 
accords  with  the  tenor  of  the  public  life  and  opinions  of  the 
Hassachusetts  Senator,  whose  great  talents  so  long  adorned 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  we  shall  not  forget 
that  we  are  sustained  in  our  differences  of  opinion  by  that 
other  noble  intellect,  whose  fame  will  increase  always  as  the 
years  advance,  and  whose  memory  is  precious  to  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  truly  honored  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  political  theory  of  the  author,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  made  apparent  in  his  first  chapter,  and  pervades  the  whole 
current  of  his  after  narrative4     We  shall  briefly  examine  its  de- 
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Telopment.     He  calls  attention   to  the  fact,  that  the  <<  English 
language  was  almost  universally  spoken  in  the  colonies,  although 
they  had  no  political  connection,  and  were  each,  more  or  less, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  mother  country.    They  were  under 
provincial,  proprietary,  and  charter  governments.     New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  were 
provinces,  having  no  other  form  of  government  than  the  com- 
missions and  instructions  issued  by  the  Crown  to  the  governors 
appointed  over  them.     'Vhe  proprietorships  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware,  conferred  a  larger  privilege  upon  those 
to  whom  they  were  granted.     The  authority  of  the  proprietaries, 
and  of  their  legislative  subordinates,  was  restrained  only  by  the 
condition  that  their  acts  should  substantially  conform  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  grants  were  made,  and  be  in 
accordance  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  countiy.     The 
charter  governments  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, were  controlled  by  written  constitutions.     In  all  the 
colonies  there  existed  local  legislatures,  of  which  one  branch  was 
composed  of  representatives,  chosen  directly  by  the  people.    The 
author,  after  setting  out  at  large  these  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  oolouial  governments,  states  the  undoubted  fact,  that  "  these 
colonies  had  no  direct  political  connection  with  eadi  other  before 
the  Revolution  commenced,  but  that  each  was  a  distinct  com- 
munity, with  its  own  separate  political  organization,  and  without 
any  power  of  legislation  from  any  but  its  own  inhabitants  ;  that, 
as  political  communities,  and  upon  the  principles  of  their  organ- 
izations, they  possessed  no  power  of  forming  any  union  among 
themselves,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown  or.  Parliament  of  England."    But — and  in  the  next  para- 
graph— he  asserts  the  proposition  upon  which  his  implied  argu- 
ment subsequently  hinges : — "  The  free  and  independent  power 
of  forming  a  union  among  themselves,  for  objects  and  purposes 
common  to  them  all,  which  was  denied  to  their  colonial  condi- 
tion by  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  was  one  of  the 
chief  powers  asserted  and  developed  by  the  Revolution  ;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  effect  this  union,  as  a  revolutionary  right  and 
measure,  by  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  their  origin,  which 
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made  the  people  of  the  different  colonies,  in  several  important 
senses,  one  peopk.^^  This  proposition  is  further  developed  in  the 
next  page,  in  which  he  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin 
to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  dated  July  7th,  1773,  in  which 
the  Union  of  the  colonies  is  referred  to  as  a  political  necessity. 
It  is  yet  more  clearly  expressed  in  his  account  of  the  assembling 
of  the  delegates  from  the  various  colonies,  who  met  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  For,  although  the  action 
of  that  Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  went,  demonstrates  very  clearly 
that  there  was  at  that  time  nb  purpose  to  obliterate  the  separate 
existence  of  the  colonial  forms  of  government,  yet  the  author  is 
apparently  more  content  to  accept  the  reservatiorf  attached  to  the 
ultimate  resolve  of  the  convention,  than  the  inference  supplied  by 
its  direct  conduct.  In  that  convention,  as  soon  as  the  choice  of 
officers  had  taken  place,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  method 
of  voting,  because  some  of  the  colonies  had  k  larger  number  of 
delegates  present  than  others.  The  author  states  that  the  opinion 
was  advanced  in  the  convention,  that  the  colonial  governments 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  all  America  was  thrown  into  one  mass ; 
and  that  therefore  the  people  ought  to  be  considered  as  represented 
in  that  body.-  For  this  reason  it  was  urged  that  the  voting  should 
be  by  polls.  In  a  note,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Adams,  that  this  doctrine  was  held  by  Patrick  Henry. 

In  a  strictly  legal  sense  there  was  great  force  in  the  view  thus 
taken.  The  author  is  undoubtedly  right  in  the  opinion  previously 
given,  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  provincial,  proprietary,  or 
charter  government  to  delegate  any  authority  to  such  a  Congress^ 
as  was  then  assembled.  Indeed  that  Congress  had  not  met 
under  the  sanctions  of  any  recognized  law.  The  delegates  were 
not  in  any  case  appointed  with  the  approbation,  or  consent  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  In  some  of  the  States  they  were  selected 
by  the  popular  body  of  the  local  assembly,  and  in  others  by  con- 
ventions, or  committees  collected  for  that  purpose.  Patrick  Henry 
might  therefore  well  have  argued  that  a  body  which  met  without 
the  sanction  of  colonial  authority,  could  not  act  as  if  it  repre- 
sented the  political  organization  of  the  colonies.  And  contemplat- 
ing as  he  did  the  state  of  revolution  into  which  they  were  about 
12 
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to  enter,  it  was  perhaps  in  his  view  desirable  that  the  delegates 
should  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  so  practically  destroy  the  colonial  governments,  which 
more  immediately  represented  the  abuses,  from  which  they  were 
desirous  of  escaping. 

But  the  convention,  whether  controlled  by  the  moderate  pur- 
pose of  restoring  harmony  with  the  mother  country,  or  with  a 
purpose  of  preserving  that  independence  of  coloni?il  action,  which 
was  even  then  endangered  by  the  preponderance  of  the  large  col- 
onies, determined  otherwise,  and  recognized  the  individuality  of 
the  colonies  in  their  state  of  incipient  revolution,  by  providing 
that  each  colony  should  have  only  one  vote.  We  do "  not  think 
that  the  reason  given  by  the  convention  for  this  course,  namely, 
that  it  was  not  possessed  of,  nor  able  to  procure  information  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  each  colony,  was  in  any  sense,  as  inti- 
mated by  the  author,  a  qualification  of  its  acknowledgments  of 
this  separate  colonial  existence.  For  the  cause  assigned  did  not 
tend  even  to  the  support  of  the  theory,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Patrick  Henry,  that  the  colonial  governn^ents 
were  and  ought  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  revolutionary 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  people  of  the  colonies.  It  only 
reserves  the  question,  as  to  the  relation,  influence,  and  position 
which  the  colonies  should  hold  in  any  subsequent  convention, 
assembled  to  direct  their  colonial  affairs.  While,  therefore,  we 
may  admit,  with  the  author,  that  this  first  Congress,  notwithstand- 
ing its  exercise  of  legislative  functions,  scarce  rose  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  government,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  Uhat 
its  recognition  of  the  separate  political  existence  of  the  colonies 
was  the  key  tb  the  proceedings  of  subsequent  conventions, — ^to 
the  formation  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  sat  from  the 
5th  September  to  the  26th  October,  1774.  It  recommended  that 
another  Congress  assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  May,  1776, 
The  delegates  were  chosen  in  some  of  the  colonies  by  the  popular 
branches  of  their  several  Legislatures,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  their  appointments  by  conventions  called  for  that  pur- 
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pose;  or  Ihey  were  elected  by  conventions  of  the  people,  held  in 
the  various  colonies.  On  their  assembling  at  the  specified  time, 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  former  Congress  was  adhered  to,  without 
discussion,  and  each  colony  had  one  vote.  By  this  proceeding 
the  argument  of  Patrick  Henry,  that  the  separate  unities  of  the 
colonial  system  had  ceased  to  exist,  was  again  negatived  ;  the 
only  change  ingrafted  upon  the  colonial  form  of  the  several  govern- 
ments being  that  the  delegates  practically  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  as  separate  communities  of  people,  by 
assuming  to  exercise  authority  for  the  common  good,  without 
warrant  from  the  powers  created  under  the  several  colonial  grants 
and  charters.  The  delegates  to  this  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  those  from  New  York,  had  been  appointed  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Lexington  ;  and  they  found  themselves  somewhat  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  struggle  which  was  about 
to  ensue.  Their  powers  were  of  necessity  revolutionary.  They 
exercised  functions,  which  the  colonial  legislatures  and  conven- 
tions had  never  anticipated.  There  remained  in  the  colonies  no 
regal  authorities  to  whom  an  appeal  for  other  powers  could  pro- 
perly be  made.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  the  delegates 
still  acted  for  the  colonies,  which  they  represented,  and  gave  their 
votes  as  if  the  political  unity  of  each  colony  remained  as  before. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  military  authority,  they  commissioned,  on 
the  15th  June,  1775,  George  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  under  this  name  they  entered  boldly  into 
the  war.  One  of  their  earliest  steps  was  to  recommend  to  all  the 
colonies  the  arming  and  training  of  the  militia,  and  its  enrolment 
into  regiments.  It  was  considered  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
call  the  forces  thus  enrolled  into  the  field  was  subject,  however,  to 
the  consent  of  such  authorities,  as  might  be  recognized  as  presid- 
ing over  the  domestic  affairs  of  each  colony.  In  addition  to  this 
and  other  kindred  measures,  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Curtis  that  several 
applications  were  made  to  this  Congress  concerning  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  several  colonies  ;  and 
he  seems  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  inference  afforded  by 
the  superintendence,  which  seems  to  have  been  thus  practically 
conceded.  But  the  text  of  the  author  shows  that  the  replies  were 
of  the  nature  of  advices,  and  not  of  commands;  and  that  Con- 
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gress  was  really  appealed  to  as  the  only  tribunal  whose  decision 
was  advanced  with  sufficient  circumstance  of  authority  to  warrant 
any  resolute  purpose  in  the  colonial  legislatures. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Curtis  is  right  in  his  con- 
clusion from  these  facts,  "  that  the  power  of  the  several  colonies 
had  previously  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  established  a 
national  government  of  a  revolutionary  character,  which  under- 
took to  act,  and  did  act  in  th^  name  and  with  the  general  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.'*  Because  it  is  very  evident, 
from  the  author's  own  showing,  that  the  Congress  was  elected 
before  any  4ecisive  step  had  been  taken  by  the  mother  country,  or 
by  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  primary  object  seems  to  have  been 
the  adoption  of  some  satisfactory  course,  which  would  secure  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies,  in  their  continued  subordination  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  people  of  the  several  colonies  did  not  in  any 
sense  design  to  establish  a  national  government,  nor  did  their  quasi 
government,  when  it  came  into  existence,  assume  a  national  ciiar- 
acter.  It  was  literally  a  federation  league,  with- assumed  power. 
Nor  did  the  Congress  next  undertake  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  territory,  which  had  been  previously  embraced 
by  the  colonial  limits.  It  acted  for  the  people  of  the  "  United 
Colonies,"  as  they  were  described  in  the  commission  to  General 
Washington.  And  although  it  is  true  that  State  governments 
were  not  formed  until  the  union  of  the  colonies  had  taken  place, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  union  of  the  colonies,  established  by 
the  Congress,  was  a  revolutionary  measure,  instead  or  from  neces- 
city,  which  did  not  affect  the  loyal  relation  of  the  colonies  to 
each  other,  when  they  assumed  the  rank  and  dignity  of  States.  For 
unless  this  is  admitted,  the  federal  compact  afterwards  formed 
would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary,  and  Congress  would  have 
had  no  need  to  petition  the  State  Legislatures  to  invest  their  del- 
egates with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them  to  subscribe  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Nor,  if  the  author's  views  of  the  poweit 
of  Congress  were  correct,  would  he  have  been  constt^ined  to  nar- 
rate the  painful  difficulties  which  Washington  encountered  when 
he  attempted  to  organize  the  army  by  the  assistance  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities.     Instead  of  being  few  and  powerless,  as  it  really 
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was,  Congress,  representing  the  unity  of  the  American  people, 
was  at  that  time,  if  Mr.  Curtis'  argument  is  carried  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  resources  of  all 
the  provinces,  and  could  have  exercised  an  authority  as  absolute 
as  was  possessed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  after 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

The  author  admits  that  "  there  seems  no  reason  upon  principles, 
why  they  should  not  have  adopted  decrees  to  be  their  own  imme- 
diate agents,  and  by  their  own  direct  force."  But  he  says  that 
^^a  practical  difficulty  embarrassed  and  almost  annulled  this  theo- 
retical and  rightful  power.  The  government  of  the  Congress 
rested  on  no  definite  legislative  faculty."  But  we  may  well  ask 
how  a  practical  difficulty  existed,  if  Congress  represented  th^  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  people  ?  What  deficiency  was  there  in  its 
legislative  faculty,  if  it  was  the  sole  power  in  the  land,  both  in  the- 
ory and  right  ?  Does  not  the  author  abandon  his  whole  position, 
when  he  says  that  a  resolution'or  vote  in  this  Congress,  "  con- 
stituted only  a  "voluntary  compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  col- 
ony pledged  themselves,  by  their  delegates,  as  to  a  treaty^  but 
which  depended  for  its  observance  entirely  on  the  patriotism  and 
good  faith  of  the  colony  itself?"  It  is  true  that  he  proceeds  after- 
wards to  reassert  his  first  doctrine,  for  he  says  that  ^'  no  means 
existed  of  compelling  obedience  from  a  delinquent  colony;  and 
the  government  was  not  one  which  could  operate  directly  upon 
individuals,  unless  it  assumed  the  full  exercise  of  powers,  derived 
from  the  revolutionary  objects  at  which  it  aimed.  These  powers 
were  not  assumed  and  exercised  to  their  full  extent,  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  the  character,  hab- 
its; and  feelings  of  the  people." 

But  the  author,  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  this  extreme 
position,  again  qualifies  his  theory  in  the  following  language, 
which  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  expresses  to  our  mind  the 
exact  relation  of  the  Congress  to  the  colonies,  though  the  view  is 
different  from  that  which  the  author  seems  to  have  maintained  in 
his  previous  argument. 

He  says  "  the  people  of  the  colonies  had  indeed  pent  their 
delegates  to  a  Congress  to  consult  and  determine  upon  the 
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measures  necessary  to  "be  adopted  in  order  to  assert  and  main- 
tain their  rights.  But  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
any  machinery  of  government  or  legislation,  other  than  that 
existing  in  their  own  separate  jurisdictions.  They  had  im- 
parted to  the  Congress  no  proper  legislative  authority,  and 
no  civil  powers,  except  those  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

This  revolutionary  government  was  therefore  entirely  with- 
out civil  executive  officers,  fundamental  laws,  or  control  over 
individuals ;  and  the  union- of  the  colonies,  as  far  as  a  union 
had  taken  place,  teas  one  from  which  any  colony  could  withdraio 
at  any  time  ivithout  violating  any  legal  obligations.  If  any 
colony  could  thus  legally  withdraw,  we  ask  of  what  value  was 
the  theoretical  and  rightful  power  in  the  Congress  to  act  for 
all  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  ? 

As  it  is  our  main  purpose  to  commept  upon  the  political 
theories  of  Mr.  Curtis,  as  developed  in  his  able  work,  we  shall 
notice  the  chapters  succeeding  those  already  commented  on 
in  their  regular  order,  resuming  the  leading  views  of  the 
author,  at  a  point  where  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  still  more 
apparent. 

The  reader  will  find  a  note  of  several  pages  at  the  close  of 
the  third  chapter  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Some  difficulties  have  lately  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  precise  action  of  the  committee,  which  was 
intrusted  with  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  account  given  by 
John  Adams'  in  1822,  of  the  history  of  this  instrument,  and 
in  his  autobiography  published  in  1850,  and  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Jefierson.  The  commentary  made  upon  these 
discrepancies  by  the  author  is  perfectly  just ;  and  full  credit 
is  rendered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion. The  whole  note  is  instructive,  but  it  is  too  long  to 
allow  of  its  presentation  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Curtis  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  fourth  chapter,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  change  in  any  way 
the  form  of  the  revolutionary  government,  but  that  it  termi- 
nated all  hopes  of  accommodation  with  the  mother  country. 
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and  made  the  war  a  political  necessity.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  this  action  resulted  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
colonies,  and  that  their  erection  into  States  followed  before 
any  defined  national  system  was  established,  and  that  State 
sovereignty  then  became,  and  has  continued  a  fruitful  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  the  government.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  order  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
States  and  the  national  government  occurred,  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  misfortune.  Entertaining  the  theory,  which 
controls  our  mind,  we  can  see  in  this  succession  of  events  only 
the  development  of 'the  legal  relations  in  which  the  colonies 
stand  to  each  other.  We  might  indeed  well  argue  that  these 
relations,  which  were  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  colonies,  tended  necessarily  to  the  formation  of 
a  constitution,  precisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  country  so 
widely  extended  and  with  such  diverse  interests.  But  the 
views  of  the  author  on  this  subject  are  not  expressed  at  suffi- 
cient length  to  require  an  extended  notice  of  them. 

The  account  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  reconstruction  of  the  army,  after  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  American  forces  in  1776,  is  both  lucid 
and  instructive.  No  other  history  of  the  kind  has  presented 
the  difficulties  in  a  form  as  easily  understood.  The  narra- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  under  which  Congress  on  the  27th 
December,  1776,  invested  Washington  with  powers  little 
short  of  a  dictatorship,  is  especially  deserving  of  attention. 
The  letter  of  Kobert  Morris  to  the  commander-in-chief  shows 
with  what  implicit  confidence  a  power  nearly  unlimited  was 
bestowed  upon  a  citizen  trained  to  arms.  History  does  not 
show  another  well  authenticated  instance,  in  which  the 
pledge  given  by  the  soldier,  who  accepted  such  a  trust,  at  the 
time  of  his  investiture  with  power,  was  fulfilled  with  such 
literal  fidelity.  The  action  of  Congress  in  its  bestowal  of 
these  large  privileges  upon  the  commander-in-chief  amounted 
practically  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  within  the  limits 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  the  exercise  of  an  extraordinary  legis- 
lative power,  and  was  so  contended  for  and  resisted  at  the 
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time,  as  is  shown  by  the  opposition  made  to  the  exercise  of 
the  military  authority  so  gained  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  1111 ,  when  General  Washington 
issued  his  famous  proclamation,  counter  to  that  which  had 
been  issued  by  Sir  William  Howe. 

On  the  (Tth  of  October,  1111,  the  Congress  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had 
been  waiting  its  action  since  the  8th  of  April  in  the  same 
year.  They  were  debated  until  the  llih  of  November,  before 
they  were  adopted.  A  circular  letter  was  then  addressed  to 
the  States,  recommending  their  assent  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
had  formed  State  Constitutions  before  the  month  of  July, 
1116.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina,  adopted  Constitutions  in  the  same  year. 
New  York  formed  a  Constitution  in  April,  1111.  So  that  a 
majority  of  the  States  existed  under  the  form  of  popular 
governments  when  the  plan  for  a  federal  compact  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  Congress  in  the  month  of  November,  1777. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accord  with  the  author  in  the 
view  taken,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first  book, 
of  the  imperfection  of  these  articles,  as  they  were  then  formed, 
and  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  lesson  taught  the  members 
of  the  confederacy,  by  their  experience  under  that  iustrument. 
We  note  the  form  in  which  the  State  governments  existed  at 
the  time  of  this  federal  alliance  with  particularity,  only  that 
we  may  jahow  that  the  Constitution,  formed  afterwards,  did 
not  develop  the  fundamental  idea  which  he  suggests  as  the 
key  of  its  reading — namely,  that  it  became  "  the  political 
union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from 
a  union  of  the  States  of  ixhich  they  are  citizens." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the  author  through 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first  book.  It  is  written  with  remark- 
able succinctness,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
such  points  only  as  bear  incidentally  upon  the  line  of  our 
observations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  adopted  by  eight  States  on  the  9th  of  July, 
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17*78,  and  by  all  of  the  remainder,  except  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  during  that  year.  Delaware  assented  to  the  con- 
federation on  the  6th  of  May,  1779 ;  but  Maryland  resisted 
all  solicitations  to  unite  with  her  sister  States  until  March 
1st,  1781,  when  she  gave  her  assent  alsa  We  have  referred 
to  the  causes  which  delayed  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  our  article  upon  the  internal  improvement  power  of 
the  general  government,  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  any  of  the  views  there 
suggested. 

.  The  Congress  of  1778  was  not  remarkable  for  the  men 
whom  it  contained.  Laurens  and  Hayward,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Bi^hard  Henry  Lee;  of  Virginia,  Roger  Sherman  and 
Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  were  the  only 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  mediocrity  of  that  body.  The 
domestic  politics  of  the  States  offered  larger  rewards  and  less 
onerous  duties  to  the  distinguished  men  who  had  occupied 
seats  in  the  Congress  of  1776.  The  Congress  of  1778  "was 
chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  the  assent  of  the  States  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  it  achieved  little  for  itself  or  for  the  country 
at  large. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  our  author  is  de- 
voted to  the  period  of  time  between  1781  and  1783.  The 
first  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  assembled 
in  1781.  It  was  able  to  do  little  service  to  the  common  wel- 
fare. The  States  neglected  to  provide  the  means  which  they 
should  have  furnished  under  the  terms  of  the  confederation, 
and  the  good  cause  was  in  serious  danger.  In  1782,  the  dis- 
content of  the  army  reached  a  serious  point,  and  the  addresses 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  known  as  "the  Newburg* ad- 
dresses," added  to  the  prevailing  despondency.  It  is  not 
material  for  us  to  review  the  history  of  those  proceedings. 
The  reader  will  find  them  fairly  related  by  the  author.  But 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that,  if  any  circumstance  tarnishes 
the  conduct  of  our  earliest  Congress,  then  possessed  of  a  full 
experience  of  what  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  had  accom- 
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plished,  it  was  the  utter  neglect  to  act  with  justice  towards 
the  revolutionary  army.  Washington  had  done  all  that 
man  could  do  to  awaken  Congress  to  a  sense  of  duty.  A 
miserable  spirit  of  economy  disgraced  the  action  of  its 
members.  Pennsylvania  gave  in  vain  a  noble  example  of 
State  liberality.  The  army  was  suffered  to  struggle  on  with- 
out hope  until  peace  was  declared.  Its  suflTerings,  its  remon- 
strances were  uncared  for.  In  1783,  the  discontents  of  the 
officers  seemed  about  to  break  into  open  mutiny.  They  were 
allayed  by  the  firm  and  conciliatory  temper  of  Washington. 
Their  claims  were  referred  to  Congress ;  they  were  compro* 
mised  with,  as  if  they  had  been  mercantile  creditors  to  an 
insolvent  partnership,  and  were  obliged  to  accept  what  was 
given  them.  The  chapter  of  their  wrongs  is  a  blot  upon  our 
history,  to  which  the  American  reader  can  never  recur  witb- 
out  shame. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  our  author  re- 
lates to  the  public  debt  and  financial  history  generally  of  the 
United  States  from  1781  to  1783.  It  is  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  which  involved  the  monetary  affairs 
of  the  confederacy  during  that  period,  all  resulting  from  one 
singular  circumstance.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave 
to  Congress  the  power  to  contract  debts,  but  practically,  as  it 
was  found,  afforded  no  means  for  providing  for  their  pay- 
ment. No  government  can  long  exist  under  such  difficulties. 
Washington  foresaw  the  danger ;  and  Hamilton  turned  his 
active  mind  to  such  plans  as  seemed  to  him  best  adapted  for 
its  remedy.  Hamilton  had  held  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vincial and  continental  Congress  were  possessed  of  larger 
powers  than  those  which  they  had  exercised,  and  had  even 
argued  that  the  general  grant  of  pover  given  to  the  federal 
Congress  was  sufficient  for  the  desired  end.  But  he  was  an 
advocate  of  a  centralized  government,  and  his  known  prefer- 
ences biased  his  judgment.  ,He  practically  conceded  his 
error  by  the  earnest  appeals  he  made  for  such  amendments 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  would  make  the  govern- 
ment an  effective  political  machine.    While  few  or  none,  at 
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this  day,  will  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  gen- 
eral government  should  possess  the  unrestricted  powers, 
which  he  was  willing  to  see  confided  to  its  keeping,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  his  views  of  the  defects  of  the  confederation, 
given  in  a  letter  to  James  Duane,  in  1780,  are  full  of  practi- 
cal wisdom.  Indeed  they  were  largely  adopted  when  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed.  While 
we  helieve  that  the  development  of  all  of  his  theories  would 
have  resulted  in  a  mischief  to  the  country,  as  fatal  as  could 
have  befallen  it  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  we  yet 
,  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  service  which  he  rendered  in 
bringing  into  existence  the  instrument  under  which  we  live. 
This  desire  to  centralize  the  power  of  the  government  was*so 
strong  and  active,  and  was  urged  with  such  power,  that  he 
mainly  caused,  without  his  own  assent  and  against  his  judg- 
ment, that  compromise  between  national  and  state  sover- 
eignty, which  is  the  firm  foundation  of  our  prosperity  under 
the  present  Constitution. 

There  was  great  occasion  for  his  labor  in  the  Congress  of 
1783.  The  State  governments  absorbed  all  interests;  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  that  year  had  dwindled  to  a  junta  of 
twenty  persons.  These  even  had  no  fixed  place  for  assembling. 
Eighty  discontented  soldiers  surrounded  the  State  House,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  assembled  on  the  21st  of  June, 
and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  windows.  The  State  author- 
ities could  not  protect  the  sittings.  On  the  24th  of  June 
Congress  was  obliged  to  adjourn  to  Princeton,  under  the  in- 
timidation of  this  motley  band.  The  small  remnant  of  their 
numbers  met  in  the  college  halls  of  Princeton  on  the  30th  of 
June,  in  order  to  debate  in  peace  and  safety.  This  single 
circumstance  aptly  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  federal 
government  at  that  time. 

Nor  did  matters  mend  in  1784.  In  the  Congress  of  that 
year,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  only 
seven  States  were  represented,  and  only  fifteen  members  were 
in  attendance.  The  resignation  of  Washington  was  received 
in  the  presence  of  twenty  delegates.    Congress  was  obliged 
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to  solicit  the  States  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  their  delegates, 
and  although  Congress  had  met  on  the  3d  of  November,  1T83, 
it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  January,  1'784,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  could  be  ratified  by  the  constitu- 
tional number  of  nine  States.  When  this  did  take  place,  there 
were  present  but  twenty-three  members  of  Congress.  Indeed 
from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  confed- 
eration, "  though  entitled  to  ninety-one  members,  was  seldom 
attended  by  one  third  of  that  number ;  and  the  state  of  the 
representation  was  sometimes  so  low,  that  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  number  present  could,  under  the  constitutional  rule, 
negative  the  most  important  measures."  Well  might  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  have  sought  to  amend  such  a  system. 

From  the  year  1781  to  the  year  1786  the  federal  govern- 
ment had,  under  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
made  requisitions  upon  the  States  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  It  had  received  less  than  two  millions  and  a  half. 
In  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  1784  and  in  the  year  1785, 
the  receipts  had  not  been  such  as  would  have  made  an  aver- 
age of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  debt  was  more  than  half  a  million,  and 
one  million  per  year  of  this  foreign  debt  was  falling  due,  and 
would  so  fall  due  for  nine  years.  The  domestic  debt  and  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  navy  and  civil  list  were  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.  The  confederation  was  unequivocally  bankrupt. 
The  laws  and  practice  of  the  States  were,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  brought  into  collision  with  the  duties  of 
the  general  government.  All  that  Congress  could  do  was  to 
resolve  and  recommend,  and  resolutions  and  recommendations 
on  all  pecuniary  points  were  in  vain.  It  was  apparent  at 
last  in  1786,  when  Shay's  rebellion  broke  out  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  federal  government  was  not  even  capable  of 
afibrding  useful  assistance  to  a  Stat«  government,  when  its 
very  existence  was  threatened  by  intestine  war.  It  then  be- 
came apparent,  to  use  the  words  of  Washington,  that  there 
was   need  for    "a  liberal  and  energetic  Constitution,  well 
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checked  and  well  watched  to  prevent  encroachments."  This 
was  the  true  aim  and  wise  end  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
reform. 

We  have  been  brought  in  our  review  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  the  author.  It  requires  no  comment. 
It  is  a  narration  only  of  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  commerce  of  the  Slates.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the 
same  book  contains  a  history  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  government  of  the  North  Western  Terri- 
tory from  1783  to  1787.  There  are  questions  partially  settled 
and  still  pending,  which  make  this  branch  of  the  subject 
peculiarly  interesting ;  and  we  shall  therefore  comment  more 
largely  upon  this  chapter. 

The  larger  States,  by  their  delegates  in  Congress,  refused 
to  agree  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  should  contain  a 
provision,  giving  to  Congress  the  exclusive  right  and  power 
to  fix  the  western  boundaries  of  those  States,  which  claimed 
to  the  Mississippi,  or  South  sea,  and  to  lay  out  the  land, 
beyond  the  boundaries  thus  determined,  into  separate  States 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might  require.  Their  idea 
of  a  federal  compact  did  not  embrace  any  abandonment  of 
their  larger  rights  of  soil  for  the  good  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy, or  for  the  better  assura*nce  of  the  fears  of  the  smaller 
States.  But  ultimately,  when  New  York  set  the  example  of 
a  generous  abandonment  of  her  claiihs.  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, on  October  10th,  1780,  made  such  declarations  as  indi- 
cated decisively  that  the  new  territory  was  to  be  held  only  in 
tutelage,  as  it  were,  until  it  had  acquired  population  sufficient 
for  its  erection  into  States,  sovereign  and  independent  as  the 
other  parties  to  the  federal  compact  Virginia  imitated  the 
liberal  policy  of  New  York.  Congress  then  once  more,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1784,  by  resolution,  provided  for  the  government 
of  this  extended  territory.  This  new  regulation  also  looked 
directly  to  the  division  of  the  newly  acquired  land  into  sove- 
reign States,  reserving  to  the  General  Government  only  those 
mere  proprietary  rights  which  might  remain  unextinguished 
by  public  grant,  or  private  purchase.    The  character  of  this 
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action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  stoVs  very  conclusively  that 
the  public  lands  were  only  looked  to  as  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  political  organization  of  the  confederacy.  Soon  after, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  ceded  their  rights  to  the  west- 
ern territory,  and  South  Carolina  followed  their  example. 
Of  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the  great  bulk  was  contained 
in  the  cession  of  Virginia.  It  lay  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  resolves  of  1780  and  1T84,  did  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  its  speedy  government,  and  a  large  population  was 
rapidly  pouring  into  it.  The  ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787, 
was  framed  to  meet  the  contingency.  To  its  general  pro- 
visions no  exception  can  be  taken.  It  was  wisely  adapted  to 
the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  secure.  Its  sixth  section, 
prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  territory, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  has  been,  however,  the 
fruitful  source  of  serious  mischief  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
from  that  period  down  to  the  present  time.  ^ 

The  author  has  wisely  forborne  to  make  any  comment  upon 
this  section.    We  accord  him  praise  for  his  forbearance ;  but, 
as   it  is  certain  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  did,  without 
warrant,  provide  for  the  admission  of  new  parties  to  the 
federal  compact,  without  the  assent  of  the  original  parties  to 
the  confederacy,  as  was  clearly  needful ;   so,  also,  it  tran- 
scended the  line  of  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave 
States,  by  prohibiting  .tUe  transportation  of  their  property 
into  the  ceded  territory.    Especially  was  this  unjust  towards 
the  State  of  Virginia,  which  had,   before  its  cession,   such 
right  of  eminent  domain  as  would  have  kept  this  territory 
always  open  .to  the  influx  of  any  species  of  labor,  or  capital, 
which  her  citizens  might  have  held.    But  little  or  no  remon- 
strance seems  at  that  day  to  have  attended  the  ingrafting  of 
this  section  upon  the  ordinance.    The  power  to  foresee  the 
future  was  denied  to  the  Southern  statesmen  who  sat  in  the 
Congress  of  1787.     The  ordinance  was  adopted  with   the 
section  included.    It  was  the  singular  ill-fortune  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  open  the  avenue  to  aggression  upon  her  own 
rights,  and  upon  those  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  by  not 
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making  abstinence  from  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery- 
one  of  those  conditions  which  accompanied  the  offer  of  cession 
in  1781,  to  the  Confederation  of  the  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. For,  although  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  without 
authority,  yet  it  was  acted  upon,  and  the  civil  polity  of  the 
States  in  process  of  formation  within  the  limits  of  the  North- 
west territory,  was  as  firmly  established  by  its  existence  as  if 
the  subject  had  been  within  the  undoubted  scope  of  federal 
authority. 

We  shall  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  author's 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  began  to  attract  public  attention.  The  reader 
will  find  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  our  relations,  under 
the  confederation,  to  the  two  Floridas  and  to  Louisiana,  in 
the  latter  part  of  chapter  fifth,  book  third. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  book  third,  the  author  summarily 
refers  to  the  defects  in  the  federal  compact,  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion.  In  deriving  a  reason  from  these,  he 
observes  "  that  the  great  difiiculty  of  the  case,  which  made  it 
80  complex  and  embarrassing,  arose  from  the  separated  sove- 
reign and  independent  existence  of  the  States.  The  forma- 
tion of  new  constitutions  in  countries  liot  thus  divided^  in- 
volves only  the  adaptation  of  new  institutions  and  forms  to 
the  genius,  the  laws,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
monarchy  of  France  has  in  our  day  been  first  remodeled, 
and  afterwards  swept  from  the  face  of  Europe,  to  be  followed 
by  a  republican  constitution,  which  has  in  its  turn  been 
crushed  and  superseded.  But  France  is  a  country  which  has 
been  long  subjected  to  as  complete  and  powerful  a  system  of 
centralization  as  has  existed  any  where  since  the  most  ener- 
getic period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  whether  its  institu- 
tions have  or  have  not  needed  to  be  changed,  as  they  have 
been  from  time  to  time,  those  changes  have  been  made  in  a 
country  in  which  an  entire  political  unity  has  greatly  facil- 
itated the  operation." 

We  would  earnestly  ask  the  author  whether  the  experience 
of  France  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  any  admiration  of  its 
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centralized  government.  It  is  true  that  the  States  General, 
which  were  convened  in  France  at  Necker's  solicitation  in 
1789,  were  practically  succeeded  by  the  "  Third  Estate,"  when 
they  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  22d  of  June  following  the  order  of  legislation  was  again 
altered  by  the  acclamation  of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  that  he 
woufd  hold  a  royal  session.  It  is  true  that  the  States  General 
were  merged  into  an  assembly  in  the  same  year,  which  was 
known  as  the  constituent  assembly.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  Constitution,-  and  by  a  legislative  assembly. 
It  is  true  that  this  assembly  declared  itself  shortly  afterwards 
"  in  a  state  of  insurrection,"  and  deposed  the  king.  It  is 
true  that  France  was  declared  a  republic,  and  passed  through 
the  disastrous  days  of  its  internal  disorder  to  the  consulate 
of  Napoleon  and  to  the  imperial  era,  and  from  thence  de- 
clined again  to  royalty.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  elected 
king,  who  became  in  his  turn  nearly  absolute  and  again  a 
republic,  and  again  an  empire.  It  is  true  that  all  thia  and 
more  occurred  in  sixty  years.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  central- 
ization of  power,  which  effected  these  results  is  a  matter  for 
warning,  and  not  for  imitation.  A  centralized  government 
is  a  pyramid  resting  upon  its  apex.  If  the  balance  is  once 
lost,  it  is  wholly  overthrown. 

The  author  has,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  to  that  which 
we  have  last  referred,  expressed  an  opinion,  which  to  our 
mind  better  expresses  the  true  relation  in  which  the  govern- 
ment should  have  stood  to  the  States,  and  which  might,  with 
some  slight  modification  be  adopted  as  the  standard  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  charter,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation. 

"  In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  a  federal  govern- 
ment was  to  be  created ;  and  it  was  to  be  created  for  thirteen 
distinct  communities  ; — a  government  that  should  not  de- 
stroy the  political  sovereignties  of  the  States,  and  should  yet 
introduce  a  new  sovereignty,  formed  by  means  of  powers, 
whose  surrender  by  the  States,  instead  of  weakening  their 
present  strength,  would  rather  develop  and  increase  it.    This 
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peculiar  difficulty  may  be  constantly  traced,  amidst  all  the 
embarrassments  of  the  period  in  which  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Constitution  was  at  length  evolved." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  public  men  in 
178i,  as  to  the  powers  which  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  have  possessed,  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed  on  all  handa 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  suggested  endless  causes  of 
difference  between  the  States  and  the  Government.  The 
advocates  of  States'  rights,  who  opposed  any  step  looking  to 
their  amendment,  took  this  course,  more  it  would  seem  from 
apprehension  of  the  extent  to  which  a  reform  would  go,  than 
from  any  good  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  agreement  under 
which  the  States  adhered.  But  as  the  character  of  the  Fede* 
ral  Congress  annually  declined,  and  the  attendance  upon  its 
sessions  became  less  numerous,  the  necessity  for  some  decided 
step  became  evident.  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  the  first  efficient  movement  by  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  delegates  from  all  the  States,  who  should 
determine  upon  such  additional  powers  as  it  was  proper  to 
confer  upon  the  government  The  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts acted  upon  this  message,  and  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  adopted.  But  they  were  never  presented.  The 
Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress  were  opposed  to  the 
step,  and  Congress  attributed  the  movement  to  designing  men, 
who  were  anxious  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  the  federal 
system.  The  Massachusetts  delegates  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  aristocratic  element,  which  was  then  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  confederacy,  would  control  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  new 
federal  agreement 

Virginia  in  1784,  was  happily  led  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  necessity,  which  then  existed,  of  providing  some  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict,  which  subsisted  between  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  and  her  own  as  to  the  regulation  of  trade  upon 
the  Potomac  and  other  rivers,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  bay.  It 
was  at  once  apparent  that  this  subject  could  not  well  be 
specially  legislated  for.  The  Legislatures  therefore  passed,  on 
Jan.  21st,  1786,  the  resolution  providing  that  delegates  from 
13 
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Virginia  should  meet  delegates  from  the  other  States,  and 
that  they  should  consider  and  report  such  an  act  as  would, 
when  adopted  hy  the  States,  enable  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  system  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  States. 
New  York  followed  in  the  same  path.  This  convention  met 
at  Annapolis.  But  five  States  were  represented.  Hamilton, 
however,  who  was  a  delegate,  resolved  that  some  action  should 
he  taken ;  and  he  presented  a  report  to  his  colleagues,  which 
formally  proposed  to  the  several  States  the  assembling  of  a 
general  convention  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of 
the  United  States.  The  language  of  the  report  was  eminently 
cautious,  since  the  proceeding  was  in  apparent,  if  not  in  real 
derogation  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Congress,  however,  hesitated ;  but  early  in  1787,  Hamilton 
carried  a  resolution  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  itistmct- 
ing  the  delegates  of  that  State  in  Congress,  to  move  for  an 
act  recommending  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  was  presented  in  Congress  within  four  days  afterwards. 
It  was  not  adopted ;  but  one  identical  in  spirit  was  presented 
by  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  carried. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  author,  in  which 
these  transactions  are  more  fully  stated,  is  very  instructive. 
We  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  reader.  It  gives  a  very 
good  view  of  the  fears  and  hopes  of  those  distinguished  men^ 
who  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  were 
now  about  to  make  a  last  experiment  to  secure  that  blessing 
to  posterity. 

With  the  chapter  last  referred  to,  the  regular  narrative  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  author  is  concluded.  He  has  arrived 
at  that  period  in  which  the  construction  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution began.  We  purpose,  when  the  second  volume  of 
his  work  appears,  to  review  it  more  elaborately  than  we  have 
considered  the  first  volume.  We  can  foresee  its  importance 
in  the  formation  of  opinion.  We  shall  enter  upon  the  duty- 
hereafter  with  the  same  spirit  of  candor  which  has,  we  hope^ 
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characterized  our  course  thus  far.  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
extract,  for  -the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  portions  of  the 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  which 
are  interposed  between  the  first  and  second  volumes,  and 
which  are  at  once  graceful  and  instructive. 

Of  Washington,  the  author  writes  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  proceedings  which 
led  directly  to  the  calling  of  the  Convention  ;  and  have  mea- 
tioned  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  impulse  to  those  pro- 
ceedings was  given  at  Mount  Vernon.  Thither  General 
Washington  had  retired,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  no 
thought  of  ever  engaging  again  in  public  affairs.    He  sup- 

Eosed  that  for  him  the  scene  was  closed.  '  The  noontide  of 
fe,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette,  ^  is 
now  past,  with  Mrs. Washington  and  myself;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  glide  gently  down  a  stream  which  no  human 
effort  can  ascend.' 

"  But,  wise  and  far-seeing  as  he  was,  he  did  not  foresee 
how  soon  he  was  to  be  called  from  that  grave  and  sweet  tran- 
quillity. He  was  busy  with  the  concerns  of  his  farm ;  he 
was  tasting  the  happiness  of  home,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  nine  long  years ;  he  was  ^  cultivating  the  affections  of 
good  men,  and  practicing  the  domestic  virtues.'  But  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  that 
country  for  whose  wcjifare  he  had  labored  and  suffered  so 
much.  He  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  several 
of  the  most  eminent  and  virtuous  of  his  compatriots  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union ;  and  in  that  correspondence,  running 
through  the  years  1784, 1785,  and  1786,  there  exists  the  most 
Ample  evidence  of  the  downward  tendency  of  things,  and  of 
the  fears  it  excited." 

Again — 

"  But  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  cultivating  his 
estate,  and  rarely  leaving  his  own  farms,  was  as  conspicuous 
to  the  country  as  if  he  were  still  placed  in  the  most  active 
and  important  public  stations.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  him 
in  this  emergency ;  all  thoughts  were  employed  in  considering 
whether  his  countenance  and  his  influence  would  be  given  to 
this  attempt  to  create  a  national  government  for  the  States 
whose  liberties  he  had  won.  And  his  friends  represented  to 
him,  that  the  posture  of  public  affairs  would  prevent  any 
criticism  on  the  situation  in  which  the  contemporary  meeting 
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of  the  Cincinnati  would  place  him,  if  he  were  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  Convention.  Still,  when  the  official  notice  of  hitf  ap* 
pointment  came,  in  December,  he  formally  declined,  but  was 
requested  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  reserve  his  decision. 
At  this  moment,  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  broke 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  ^What,  gracious  God!'  he 
exclaimed,  ^  is  man,  that  there  should  be  such  inconsistency 
and  perfidioasnesB  in  his  conduct  I  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  we  were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  ponstitutioDS 
under  which  we  now  live,— <^onstitutions  of  our  own  choice 
and  making, — and  now  we  are  .unsheathing  the  sword  to 
overturn  them  I  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable,  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  realize  it,  or  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not 
under  the  illusion  of  a  dreauL  " 

The  character  of  Washington  is  thus  sketched : — 

^^  The  character  of  Washington  as  a  statesman  has,  per- 
haps, been  somewhat  undervalued,  from  two  causes ;  one  of 
them  being  his  military  greatness,  and  the  other,  the  extra* 
ordinary  balance  of  his  mind,  which  presented  no  brilliant 
and  few  salient  qualities.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  statesman  he 
was  not  constructive,  like  Hamilton,  nor  did  he  possess  the 
same  abundant  and  ever-ready  resources.  He  was  eminently 
cautious,  but  he  was  also  eminently  sagacious.  He  had  had 
a  wide  field  of  observation  during  the  war,  the  theatre  of 
which,  commencing  in  New  England,  had  extended  through 
the  Middle  and  into  the  Southern  States.  He  had,  of  course, 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  men  and  the  institutions  of 
all  the  States,  and  had  been  concerned  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  federal  authority,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
public  man  of  the  time.  This  experience  had  not  prepared 
him — as  the  character  of  his  mind  had  not  prepared  him — » 
to  suggest  plans  or  frame  institutions  fitted  to  remedy  the 
evils  he  haa  observed,  and  to  apply  the  principles  which  he 
had  discovered.  But  it  had  revealed  to  him  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  our  situation,  and  had  made  him  a  national 
statesman,  as  incapable  of  confining  his  politics  to  the  narrow- 
Scale  of  local  interests  and  attachments,  as  he  had  been  of 
confining  his  exertions  to  the  object  of  achieving  the  liberties 
of  a  single  State. 

"  He  would  have  been  fitly  placed  in  the  chair  of  any  de- 
liberative assembly  into  which  he  might  have  been  called  at 
any  period  of  his  life ;  bu^  it  was  pre-eminently  suitable  that 
he  should  occupy  that  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the 
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Constitution.  He  had  no  talent  for  debate^  and  upon  the 
floor  of  this  body  he  would  have  exerted  less  influence,  and 
have  been  far  less  the  central  object  towards  which  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  members  were  directed,  than  he 
was  in  the  high  and  becoming  position  to  which  he  was  now 
called." 

We  make  several  extracts  from  the  sketch  of  Hamilton, 
because  it  is  deserving  of  much  notice. 

'^  This  eminent  person  is  probably  less  well  known  to  the 
nation  at  the  present  day,  than  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution.  There  are  causes  for  thi^  in  his  history. 
He  never  attained  to  that  high  office  which  has  conferred 
celebrity  on  inferior  men.  The  political  party  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders,  became 
unpopular  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  before  it 
was  extinct*  His  death,  too,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven, 
while  it  did  not  leave  an  unfinished  character,  left  an  unfin- 
ished career  for  the  contemplation  of  posterity.  In  this  re- 
spect, his  fate  was  unlike  that  of  nearly  all  his  most  dis^ 
tinguished  contemporaries.  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jay,  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  prominent  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution,  died  in  old  age  or  in  advanced  life,  and  after 
the  circle  of  their  public  honors  and  usefulness  had  been  com- 
pleted. Hamilton  was  cut  off  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  may 
be  said  to  have  had  above  a  third  of  its  best  activity  yet 
before  him :  and  this  is  doubtless  one  cause  why  so  little  is 
popularly  known  by  the  present  generation  of  him  who  was 
by  far  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  age. 

'^  It  is  known,  indeed,  traditionally,  what  a  thrill  of  horror 
— ^what  a  sharp,  terrible  pang — ran  through  the  nation,  prov- 
ing the  comprehension  by  the  entire  people  of  what  was  lost, 
when  Aaron  Burr  took  from  his  country  and  the  world  that 
important  life.  In  the  most  distant  extremities  of  the  Union, 
men  felt  that  one  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  age  had  been 
extinguished.  From  the  utmost  activity  and  public  considera- 
tion, in  the  fullness  of  his  strength  and  usefulness,  the  bullet 
of  a  duelist  had  taken  the  first  statesman  in  America ; — a 
man  who,  while  he  had  not  been  without  errors,  and  while 
his  life  had  not  been  without  mistakes,  had  served  his  coun- 
try, from  his  boyhood  to  that  hour  of  her  bitter  bereavement, 
with  an  elevation  of  purpose  and  a  force  of  intellect  never 
exceeded  in  her  history,  and  which  had  caused  Washington  to 
lean  upon  him  and  to  trust  him,  as  he  trusted  and  leaned  upon 
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no  otlier  man^  from  first  to  last.  The  death  of  such  a  man, 
under  such  circumstances,  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  face  of 
society;  and  Hamilton  was  mourned  by  his  contemporaries 
with  a  sorrow  founded  on  a  just  appreciation  of  his  greatness, 
and  of  what  they  owed  to  his  intellect  and  character.  But 
by  the  generations  that  have  succeeded  he  has  been  less  inti- 
mately known  than  many  of  his  compatriots,  who  lived  longer, 
and  reached  stations  which  he  never  occupied. 

"His  great  characteristic  was  his  profound  insight  into  the 
principles  of  goverhment  The  sagacity  with  which  he  com- 
prehended all  systems,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  working  of  all  the  freer  institutions  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  united  with  a  singular  capacity  to  make  the  ex- 

Serience  of  the  past  bear  on  the  actual  state  of  society,  ren- 
ered  him  one  of  the  most  useful  statesmen  that  America  has 
known.  Whatever  in  the  science  of  government  had  already 
been  ascertained :  whatever  the  civil  condition  of  mankind  in 
any  age  had  made  practicable  or  proved  abortive ;  whatever 
experience  had  demonstrated;  whatever  the  passions,  the 
interests,  or  the  wants  of  men  had  made  inevitable, — he 
seemed  to  know  intuitively.  But  he  was  no  theorist.  His 
powers  were  all  eminently  practical.  He  detected  the  vice  of 
a  theory  instantly,  and  shattered  it  with  a  single  blow. 

"  His  knowledge,  too,  of  the  existing  state  of  his  own  and  of 
other  countries  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  knowledge 
of  the  past.  He  understood  America  as  thoroughly  as  the 
wisest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  comprehenaed  Europe 
more  completely  than  any  other  man  of  that  age  upon  this 
continent. 

"  To  these  characteristics  he  added  a  clear  logical  power  in 
statement,  a  vigorous  reasoning,  a  perfect  frankness  and 
moral  courage,  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  all  the  arts  of  a  dema- 

ffogue.    His  eloquence  was  distinguished  for  correctness  of 
anguage  and  distinctness  of  utterance,  as  well  as  for  grace 
and  dignity. 

"  In  theory,  he  leaned  decidedly  to  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, as  the.best  form  of  civil  polity  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  objects  of  government.  But  he  was  not,  on  that  account, 
less  a  lover  of  liberty  than  those  who  favored  more  popular 
and  democratic  institutions.  His  writings  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  any  disregard  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
or  any  insensibility  to  the  blessings  of  freedom.  It  was  be- 
cause he  believed  that  those  blessings  can  be  best  secured  by 
governments  in  which  a  change  of  rulers  is  not  of  frequent 
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occurrence,  that  he  had  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  English 
Constitution.  At  the  period  of  the  Convention,  he  held  that 
the  chief  want  of  this  country  was  a  government  into  which 
the  element  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  coidd  be  largely 
infused ;  and  he  read  in  the  convention— *as  an  illustration  of 
his  views,  but  without  pressing  it — a  plan  by  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate  could  hold  their  office  during  good 
behaviour.  But  the  idea,  which  has  sometimes  been  promul- 
gated, that  he  desired  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical 
government  in  this  country,  is  without  foundation.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  did  he  regard  that  experiment  as  either 
practicable  or  desirable. 

*'  Hamilton's  relation  to  the  Constitution  is  peculiar.  He 
had  less  direct  agency  in  framing  its  chief  provisions  than 
many  of  the  other  principal  persons  who  sat  in  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  some  of  its  provisions  were  not  wholly  acceptable 
to  him  when  framed.  But  the  history  which  has  been  de- 
tailed in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work,  of  the  progress 
of  federal  ideas,  and  of  the  efforts  to  introduce  and  establish 
principles  tending  to  consolidate  the  Union,  has  been  largely 
occupied  with  the  recital  of  his  opinions,  exertions,  and  prev- 
alent influence.  Beginning  with  the  year  1780,  when  he 
was  only  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  when  he  sketched 
the  outline  of  a  national  government  strongly  resembling 
the  one  which  the  Constitution  long  afterwards  established ; 

Eassing  through  the  term  of  his  service  in  Congress,  when 
is  admirable  expositions  of  the  revenue  system,  the  commer- 
cial power,  and  the  ratio  of  contribution,  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  saved  the  Union  from  dissolution ;  and  coming  down 
to  the  time  when  he  did  so  much  to  bring  about,  first,  the 
meeting  at  Annapolis,  and  then  the  general  and  final  Con- 
vention of  all  the  States ; — the  whole  period  is  marked  by  his 
wisdom  and  filled  with  his  power.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  public  man  of  the  time  to  lessen  the  force  of  State 
attachments,  to  create  a  national  feeling,  and  to  lead  the 
public  mind  to  a  comprehension  of  the  necessity  for  an  effi- 
cient national  sovereignty. 

"  Indeed,  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  develop  the  idea 
of  a  real  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  to  be  attributed  the  conviction 
that  the  people  of  the  different  States  were  competent  to 
establish  a  general  government  by  their  own  direct  action ; 
and  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  ought  to  be  considered 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  State  legislatures,  when  they 
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appointed  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  existing  system. 

"The  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
early  maturity  of  his  character,  naturally  remind  us  of  that 
remarkable  person  who  was  two  years  his  junior,  and  who 
became  prime-minister  of  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
The  younger  Pitt  entered  public  life  with  almost  every  possi- 
ble advantage.  Inheriting  ^a  great  and  celebrated  name/ 
educated  expressly  for  the  career  of  a  statesman,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  moment  when  power 
was  just  ready  to  drop  into  the  hands  of  any  man  capable  df 
wielding  it,  he  had  only  to  prove  himself  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  debater,  in  order  to  become  the  ruler  of  an  empire, 
whose  constitution  had  been  settled  for  ages,  and  was  neces* 
sarily  administered  by  the  successful  leaders  of  regular  par- 
ties in  its  legislative  body.  That  he  was  a  most  eminent  par- 
liamentary orator,  a  consummate  tactician  and  leader  of  party, 
a  minister  of  singular  energy,  and  a  statesman  of  a  very  high 
order  of  mind  and  character,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
scarcely  beginning  to  give  proofs  of  what  they  may  become, — 
all  this  history  has  deliberately  and  finally  recorded.  What 
place  it  may  assign  to  him  among  the  statesmen  by  whose 
lives  and  actions  England  and  the  world  have  been  materially 
and  permanently  benefited,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  it  is  not  to 
the  present  purpose  to  consider." 

Of  James  Madison,  the  author  says : — 

"  In  the  convention,  his  labors  must  have  been  far  more 
arduous  than  those  of  any  other  member  of  the  body.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  speaking  upon  every  im- 
portant question ;  and  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  duties  de- 
volving upon  a  person  of  so  much  ability  and  influence,  he 
preserved  a  full  and  careful  record  of  the  discussions  with  his 
own  hand.  Impressed,  as  he  says,  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
trust  confided  to  the  convention,  and  foreseeing  the  interest 
that  must  attach  to  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the  objects, 
the  opinions,  and  the  reasonings  from  which  the  new  system 
of  government  was  to  receive  its  peculiar  structure  and  organi- 
zation, he  devoted  the  hours  of  the  night  succeeding  the  ses- 
sion of  each  day  to  the  preparation  of  the  record  with  which 
his  name  is  imperishably  associated.  ^  Nor  was  I,'  he  adds, 
*  unaware  of  the  value  of  such  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  a  Constitution  on  which  would 
be  staked  the  happiness  of  a  people,  great  even  in  its  infancy, 
and  possibly  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.' " 
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Of  Benjamin  Franklin : — 

"  It  is  chiefly,  however,  by  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the 
eiFort  to  frame  a  Constitution,  that  his  services  as  a  member 
of  this  body  are  to  be  estimated.  His  mind  was  at  all  times 
ingenious,  rather  than  large  and  constructive ;  and  his  great 
age,  while  it  had  scarcely  at  all  impaired  his  natural  powers, 
had  confirmed  him  in  some  opinions  which  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  mistaken.  His  desire,  for  example,  to  have  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  consist  of  a  single  body,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  his  idea  that  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  ou^ht  to  receive  no  salary  for  his  oflBcial  services, 
for  the  sake  of  purity,  were  both  singular  and  unsound. 

"  But  there  were  points  upon  which  he  displayed  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  penetration,  and  forecast.  When  an  objection 
to  a  proportionate  representation  in  Congress  was  started, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the  larger  States  to 
Swallow  up  the  smaller,  he  declared  that,  as  the  great  States 
could  propose  to  themselves  no  advantage  by  absorbing  their 
inferior  neighbors,  he  did  not  believe  they  would  attempt  it. 
His  recollection  carried  him  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
proposed,  and  when  the  Scotch  patriots  were  alarmed  by  the 
idea  that  thev  should  be  ruined  by  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land, unless  they  had  an  equal  number  of  members  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  yet;  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  in 
their  representation  as  established  by  the  act  of  union,  he 
declared  that,  down  to  that  day,  he  did  not  recollect  that  any 
thing  had  been  done  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  prejudice  of  Scotland. 

"  Althotigh  he  spoke  but  seldom  in  the  Convention,  his  in- 
fluence was  very  great,  and  it  was  always  exerted  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  debate,  and  to  check  the  tendencyof  such  discussions 
to  result  in  irreconcilable  differences.  His  great  age^  his 
venerable  and  benignant  aspect,  his  wide  reputation,  his 
acute  and  sagacious  philosophy, — which  was  always  the  em- 
bodiment of  good  sense, — would  have  ffiven  him  a  controlling 
weight  in  a  much  more  turbulent  and  a  far  less  intelligent 
assembly.  When — after  debates  in  which  the  powerful  intel- 
lects around  him  had  exhausted  the  subject,  and  both  sides 
remained  firm  in  opinions  diametrically  opposed — he  rose  and 
reminded  them  that  they  were  sent  to  consult  and  not  to  con- 
tend, and  that  declarations  of  a  fixed  opinion  and  a  determi- 
nation never  to  change  it  neither  enlightened  nor  convinced 
those  who  listened  to  them,  his  authority  was  felt  by  meu 
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who  could  have  annihilated  any  mere  logical  argument  that 
might  have  proceeded  from  him  in  his  best  days. 

"  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  those  who  entertained  serious 
objections  to  the  Constitution,  but  he  sacrificed  them  before 
the  Convention  was  dissolved.  Believing  a  general  govern- 
meut  to  be  necessary  for  the  American  States ;  holding  that 
every  form  of  government  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  the 

geople  by  a  good  administration ;  and  foreseeing  that  the 
dnstitution  would  be  well  administered  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  could  only  end  in  despotism  when  the  people 
should  have  become  so  corrupted  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
other  than  a  despotic  government,  he  gladly  embraced  a  sys- 
tem which  he  was  astonished  to  find  approaching  so  near  to 
perfection. 

"  ^  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors/  said  he,  ^  I  sacri- 
fice to  the  public  good.  Within  these  walls  th^y  were' born, 
and  here  they  shall  die.  If  every  one  of  us,  in  returning  to 
our  constituents,  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has  had  to 
it,  and  endeavor  to  gain  partisans  in  support  of  them,  we 
might  prevent  its  being  generally  received,  and  thereby  lose 
all  the  salutary  effects  and  great  advantages  resulting  natu- 
rally in  our  favor,  among  foreign  nations  as  well  as  among 
ourselves,  from  our  real  or  apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  any  government  in  procuring  and 
securing  happiness  to  the  people  depends  on  opinion, — on  the 
general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  governors.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  for  our  own  sakes  as  a  part  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  sake  of  posterity,  we  shall  act  heartily  and  unanimously 
in  recommending  this  Constitution  (approved  by  Congress 
and  confirmed  by  the  conventions)  wherever  our  influence 
may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeavors  to 
the  means  of  having  it  weU  administered.' 

"  And  thus,  with  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  future,  sus- 
taining the  hopes  of  all  about  him,  and  hailing  every  omen 
that  foretold  the  rising  glories  of  his  country,  this  wise  old 
man  passed  out  from  the  assembly,  when  its  anxious  labors 
had  been  brought  to  a  close  with  a  nearer  approach  to  una- 
nimity than  had  ever  been  expected.  He  lived,  borne  down  by 
infirmities, 

'  To  draw  his  breath  in  pain' 
for  nearly  three  years  after  the  Convention  was  dissolved; 
but  it  was  to  see  the  Constitution  established,  to  witness  the 
growing  strength  of  the  new  government,  and  to  contemplate 
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the  opening  successes  atid  beneficent  promises  of  Washing- 
ton's administration.  Writing  to  the  first  President  in  1789, 
he  said :  *  For  my  own  personal  ease,  I  should  have  died  two 
years  ago ;  hut  though  those  years  have  been  spent  in  excru- 
ciating pain,  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  lived  them,  since  they 
have  brought  me  to  see  our  present  situation/  *' 

Of  Gk)uverneur  Morris : — 

"  In  his  political  opinions,  he  probably  went  farther  in 
opposition  to  democratic  tendencies  than  any  other  person  in 
the  Convention.  He  was  in  favor  of  an  executive  during 
good  behaviour,  of  a  Senate  for  life,  and  of  a  freehold  qualifica- 
tion for  electors  of  representatives.  In  several  other  respects 
the  Constitution,  as  actually  framed,  was  distasteful  to  him ; 
but,  like  many  of  the  other  eminent  men  who  doubted  its 
theoretical  or  practical  wisdom,  he  determined  at  once  to 
abide  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  He  saw  that,  as  soon  as 
the  plan  should  go  forth,  all  other  considerations  ought  to' 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  great  question  ought  to  be.  Shall  there 
be  a  national  government  or  not?  He  acknowledged  that 
the  alternatives  were,  the  adoption  of  the  system  proposed, 
or  a  general  anarchy; — and  before  this  single,  and  fearful 
issue  all  questions  of  individual  opinion  or  preference  sank 
into  insignificance.  It  is  a  proof  both  of  his  sincerity  and  of 
the  estimate  in  which  his  abilities  were  held,  that,  when  this 
great  issue  was  presented  to  the  people,  he  was  invited  by 
Hamilton  to  become  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Federalist.  It 
IB  not  known  why  he  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
connecting  himself  with  that  celebrated  publication ;  but  his 
correspondence  shows  that  it  was  from  no  want  of  interest  in 
the  result.  He  took  pains  to  give  to  Washington  his  decided 
testimony,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  idea  of  his 
refusing  the  Presidency  would,  if  it  prevailed,  be  fatal  to  the 
Constitution  in  many  parts  of  the  country." 

Of  Rufus  King  :— 

"  The  Convention  having  been  sanctioned  by  Congress,  no 
man  was  more  ready  than  Mr.  King  to  maintain  its  power  to 
deliberate  on  and  propose  any  alterations  that  Congress  could 
have  suggested  in  the  Federal  Articles.  He  held  that  the 
proposing  of  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  suffrage  in  the 
national  legislature,  from  a  representation  of  the  States  alone 
to  a  representation  of  the  people,  was  within  the  scope  of 
their  powers,  and  consistent  with  the  Union;  for  if  that 
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TTnlon^  on  the  one  band,  involved  the  idea  of  a  confederation, 
on  the  other  hand  it  contained  also  the  idea  of  consolidation, 
from  which  a  national  character  resulted  to  the  individuals 
of  whom  the  States  were  composed.  He  doubted  the  prac- 
ticability of  annihilating  the  State  governments,  but  thought 
that  much  of  their  power  ought  to  be  taken  from  them.  He 
declared  that,  when  every  man  in  America  might  be  secured 
in  his  rights,  by  a  government  founded  on  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, he  could  not  sacrifice  such  a  substaqtial  good  to 
the  phantom  of  Sioit  sovereignty.  If  this  illusion  were  to 
continue  to  prevail,  he  should  be  prepared  for  any  event, 
rather  than  sit  down  under  a  government  founded  on  a  vicious 
principle  of  representation,  and  one  that  must  be  as  short- 
lived as  it  would  be  unjust 

'^  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Constitution  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Kin^  should  always  be  connected,  and  of  which 
he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  author.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  he  introduced  the  prohibition  on  the 
States  to  pass  laws  afiecting  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
appears  that  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  about 
a  month  previous,  contained  a  similar  prohibition  on  the 
States  to  be 'formed  out  of  that  territory.  That  any  of  the 
jurists  who  were  concerned  in  the  framing  of  either  instru- 
ment foresaw  at  the  moment  all  the  great  future  importance 
and  extensive  operation  of  this  wise  and  effective  provision, 
we  are  not  authorized  to  affirm.  But  a  clause  which  has 
enabled  the  supreme  national  judicature  to  exercise  a  vast, 
direct,  and  uniform  influence  on  the  security  of  property 
throughout  all  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  should  be  per- 
manently connected  with  the  names  of  its  authors." 

Of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney : — 

"  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  that  order  of  men  to  :whom  Wash- 
ington gave  his  entire  confidence  from  the  first.  A  ripe 
scholar,  a  profound  lawyer,  with  Revolutionary  laurels  of  the 
most  honorable  kind, — wise,  energetic,  and  disinterested, — 
it  is  not  singular  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  should 
have  selected  him  as  one  of  their  delegates  to  an  assembly 
which  was  to  frame  a  new  constitution  of  government  for  the 
country  to  whose  service  his  earlier  years  had  been  devoted. 

"  General  Pinckney  entered  the  Convention  with  a  desire 
to  adhere,  if  possible,  to  the  characteristic  principles  of  the 
Confederation ;  but  also  with  a  wish  to  make  that  government 
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more  effective,  by  giving  to  it  distinct  departments  and  en- 
larged powers.  But  in  the  progress  of  tne  discussions,  he 
surrendered  these  views,  and  became  a  party  to  those  arrange- 
ments by  which  mutual  concessions  between  the  opposing 
sections  of  the  Union  made  a  different  form  of  government  a 
practicable  result*' 

Again — 

"It  is  no  inconsiderable  honor  to  the  statesmen  situate'^  as 
General  Pinckney  and  other  reprasentatives  of  the  Southern 
States  were,  that  they  should  have  frankly  yielded  the  preju- 
dices, and  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  interests,  of  their 
constituents,  to  the  great  object  of  forming  a  more  perfect 
union.  Certainly  they  could  urge,  with  equal  if  not  greater 
force  and  truth,  the  same  arguments  for  the  continuance  of 
the  slave-trade,  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards 
were  continually  heard  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  which. 

Eostponed  its  abolition  until  lon^  after  the  people  of  England 
ad  oecome  satisfied  both  of  its  inhumanity  and  its  impolicy. 
Whether  General  Pinckney  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  opinion 
that  his  constituents  needed  no  national  regulation  of  com- 
merce, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  when  he  ex- 
pressed it  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  fact,  when  he  asserted  that  they  would  not 
adopt  a  constitution  that  should  vest  in  the  national  govern- 
ment an  immediate  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves.  He  made,  therefore,  a  real  concession,  when  he  con- 
sented to  the  prohibition  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  he 
made  it  in  order  that  the  union  of  the  thirteen  States  might 
be  preserved  under  a  Constitution  adequate  to  its  wants. 

"For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  great  men  who  framed  the  charter 
of  our  national  liberties ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  by  his 
action  he  armed  the  national  government  with  a  power  to 
free  the  American  name  from  the  disgrace  of  tolerating  the 
slave-trade,  before  it  was  effectually  put  down  by  any  other 
people  in  Christendom,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  rank  him  high, 
among  those  who  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  general  good  of  mankind." 

Of  Edmuttd  Randolph  :— 

**  Edmund  Randolph,  ^  a  child  of  the  Revolution,'  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  Convention^ 
Probably  it  was  on  account  of  his  position  as  the  chief  magis- 
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trate  of  the  State  tliat  he  was,  by  the  general  consent  of  his 
colleagues,  selected  to  bring  forward  the  Virginia  plan  of 
government,  which  was  submitted  at  an  early  period  of  the 
deliberations,  and  which  became,  after  great  modifications, 
the  nucleus  of  the  Constitution. 

*^  Governor  Randolph's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tution might  seem  to  be  marked  by  inconsistency,  if  we  were 
not  able  to  explain  it  by  the  motive  of  disinterested  patriotism 
from  which  he  evidently  acted.  He  brought  to  the  Conven- 
tion the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  Union. 
But  he  thought  that  the  uangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
might  be  averted,  by  correcting  and  enlarging  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  When,  at  length,  the  government  which 
was  actually  framed  was  found  to  be  a  system  containing 
far  greater  restraints  upon  the  powers  of  the  States  than  he 
believed  to  be  either  expedient  or  safe,  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure a  vote  authorizing  amendments  to  be  submitted  by  the 
State  conventions  and  to  be  finally  decided  on  by  another 
general  convention.  This  proposition  having  been  rejected, 
he  declined  to  sign  the  Constitution,  desiring  to  be  free  to 
oppose  or  advocate  its  adoption,  when  it  should  come  before 
his  own  State,  as  his  judgment  might  dictate. 

"  When  the  time  for  such  action  came,  he  saw  that  the  re- 

i'ection  of  the  Constitution  must  be  followed  by  disunion.  He 
lad  wearied  himself  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  possibility  of 
preserving  the  Union  without  an  unconditional  ratification 
by  Virginia.  To  the  people  of  Virginia,  therefore,  he  painted 
with  great  force  and  eloquence  the  consequences  of  their  be- 
coming severed  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  looking  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  could  not  but  remind 
the  people  of  Virginia  of  what  took  place  in  1781,  when  the 
power  of  a  dictator  was  given  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
save  the  country  from  destruction.  At  some  period,  not  very 
remote,  might  not  their  future  distress  impel  them  to  do  what 
the  Dutch  nad  done, — throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
Stadtholder?  How  infinitely  more  wise  and  eligible  than 
this  desperate  alternative  would  be  a. union  with  their  Ameri- 
can brethren.  ^  I  have  labored,'  said  he,  ^for  the  continuance 
of  the  Union, — the  rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe,  as  surely 
as  that  there  is  a  God,  that  our  safety,  our  political  liappiness 
and  existence  depend  on  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  that, 
without  this  union,  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States 
will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which  discord,  fac- 
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tion,  turbulence,  war,  and  bloodshed  have  produced  in  other 
countries.  The  American  spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
American  pride,  to  see  the  union  magnificently  triumphant.'  '* 

There  are  portions  of  these  sketches  which  are  open  to 
criticism.  But  as  the  estimate  of  the  relative  standing  of 
public  men  is  a  question,  which  debates  cannot  determine, 
we  shall  not  weigh  the  conclusions  of  the  author  on  such  sub- 
jects. A  candid  reader  will  not  expect  every  author  to  accord 
with  his  judgment 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  in  its  relations 
to  Physiology^  Dietetics,  &c.  By  Justus  von  Likbig. 
London,  1851. 

2.  The  Chemistry  op  Common  Life.  By  James  F.  W.  John- 
ston, M.  A.,  F.  R  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    1854.  , 

3.  Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World;  a  popular  Eocposition 
of  the  Science  of  Botany y  and  its  relations  to  Man.  By 
M.  J.  Schleiden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  Edited  by  Alphonso  Wood,  M.A., 
author  of  "The  Class-Book  of  Botany."    Cincinnati: 

^  Moore,  Anderson,  Wilstock  &  Keys.    1853. 

4.  Chemistry  op  the  Four  Seasons,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
AND  Winter;  an  Essay ,  principally  concerning  Natural 
Phenomena  admitting  of  interpretation  by  Chemical  Set- 
ence,  and  illustrating  Passages  of  Scripture,  By  Thomas 
Griffiths,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the'  people 
at  large,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  science.  Hence  the 
numerous  works  on  various  scientific  subjects,  treated  in  a 
popular  manner,  which  are  so  frequently  written,  so  widely 
circulated,  and  so  extensively  read.  The  "  reading  public," 
that  universal  devourer  of  books,  claims  this  sort  of  nutri- 
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ment,  and  gets  it,  of  course, — for  no  autocrat  is  more  im- 
perious, or  more  implicitly  obeyed. 

Among  the  many  articles  gotten  up  to  satisfy  this  demand^ 
there  are,  of  course,  some  exceedingly  weak  and  superficial, 
disfigured  by  blunders  in  style  and  by  errors  in  fact  There 
are,  however,  numbers  which  belong  by  no  means  to  thiB 
class,  which  are  beautiful  in  their  conception,  elegant  in  their 
execution,  and  useful  in  their  design ; — books  which  not  only 
serve  to  instruct  the  novice  and  to  attract  the  general  reader, 
but  also  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  adept,  and  to  set  before 
the  accomplished  scholar  old  and  well-known  facts  in  a  new 
and  attractive  light. 

Of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  ai'ticle  we  may  say  a  few 
words  in  general,  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  par- 
ticular subject  we  design  presenting  to  our  readers.  The 
"Familiar  Letters"  of  the  eminent  Professor  at  Giessen  have 
been  for  years  before  the  public,  and  have  received  the  just 
encomiums  of  all  discriminating  readers.  Clear  and  forcible 
in  style,  copious  in  illustration,  profoundly  learned  and  yet 
extremely  simple,  they  afibrd  a  perfect  model  of  a  popular 
work  on  science.  They  have  been  recently  revised  by  their 
distinguished  author;  numerous  additions  have  been  made 
to  them,  so  that  they  are  now  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  present  to  the  public  a  readable  and  reliable 
account  of  the  interesting  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 

Professor  Johnston  is  well  known  by  his  admirable  Lectures 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  which  have  gone  through  re- 
peated editions,  and  have  become  a  text-book  of  this  useful 
science.  His  present  work  is  a  series  of  short  but  satisfactory 
essays,  simplifying  to  common  comprehension  the  various 
abstruse  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 

The  third  work  on  our  list  is  Schleiden's  exquisite  nwrceau^ 
"  The  Plant ;  a  Biography,"  which  the  Cincinnati  editor  has 
most  absurdly,  prosaically,  and  inexcusably  transformed  into 
the  dull  title  we  have  recorded.  Mr,  Wood  has  made  himself 
favorably  known  by  a  very  clever  attempt  to  arrange  tlie 
plants  of  the  Northern  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
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the  natural  system  do  field-duty,  and  serve  pupils  as  a  fiiort 
of  lexicon  of  botany, — a  task  heretofore  thrown  upon  the 
Linnaean  system  exclusively.  We  cannot  say  much,  how- 
ever, for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  present 
task.  His  preface  is  a  very  dreary  piece  of  twaddle,  and  his 
omissions — though  very  well,  perhaps,  for  the  Cincinnati 
market — ^have  certainly  not  improved  the  book  for  the  major- 
ity of  readers.  His  notes  are  generally  harmless,  being 
mostly  formal  tilts  at  geology  and  German  theology,  with 
neither  of  which  we  have,  at  present,  any  concern.  Schleiden's 
own  book,  untainted  by  his  editor's  subtractions  or  additions, 
is  the  most  charming  volume  of  which  we  know  any  thing 
since  St.  Pierre's  famous  Studies  of  Nature,  and  it  has  a  merit 
which  that  fascinating  book  does  not  always  possess — rigor- 
ous scientific  truth.  It  has,,indeedj  as  might  be  exp^ted, 
some  Teutonic  mysticism  about  it,  and  its  learned  author 
leans  manifestly  towards  a  sort  of  botanical  translation  of 
Muillet's  absurd  old  development  theory.  These  little  eccen- 
tricities aside,  his  book  is  wellnigh  perfect. 

The  "  Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons"  has  also  for  a  long 
time  delighted  and  instructed  the  world.  It  has  not  the 
high  poetical  merit  of  Schleiden's  book,  (as  whose  work  has  ?) 
but  it  is  a  lucid,  familiar  exposition  of  the  chemical  principles 
on  which  the  changes  of  the  seasons  depend. 

These  books  all  discuss  very  much  the  same  set  of  themes, 
— the  relations  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  and  the 
chemical  changes  upon  which  the  various  revolutions  of  dead 
and  living  matter  depend.  Liebig,  indeed,  discusses  other 
matters, — such  as  the  economic  uses  of  the  science ;  yet  he 
gives  prominence  to  the  theories  and  speculations  of  organic 
chemistry. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  we  learn  from  this  sort 
of  general  survey  is,  the  intimate  connection  and  mutual 
inter-dependence  of  the  sciences.  It  is  the  analogue  of  what 
we  see  in  Nature.  The  student  has  but  half  conned  his  lesson, 
if  he  has  failed  to  learn  that  nothing  is  isolated — that  nothing 
exiAts  for  itself  alone.  God  has  economized  existence,  and 
14 
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laid  more  than  one  duty  on  every  thing  he  has  created.  The 
great  forest  tree  has  somewhat  else  to  do  than  merely  to  live 
and  grow.  Birds  shelter  in  its  branches,  and  rear  their 
young  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  leaves ;  beasts  feed  on  the 
mast  that  is  showered  from  its  lofty  boughs ;  its  dropping 
leaves  return  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  it  has 
borrowed ;  its  fallen  trunk  is  cut  up  for  human  habitations ; 
its  very  decay  is  prolific  in  new  life — new  forms  spring  from 
its  ashes ;  brighter  but  frailer  creatures  are  the  offspring  of 
its  ruin.  The  solemn  mountain,  that  rears  its  hoary  brow 
high  in  the  clear,  bright  air,  subserves  a  thousand  useful 
purposes  to  countless  tribes  of  men  and  animals.  The  slow 
attrition  of  its  rocky  sides  forms  soil  which  perpetually 
renews  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  valleys.  Its  multi- 
tudinous green  boughs  give  harbor  and  food  to  a  thousand 
living  things — "  many  light  hearts  and  wings  lodge  in  the 
living  towers"  of  its  investing  forest.  Its  deep  seams  and 
stony  hollows,  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun  by 
overhanging  leaves,  hold  in  their  cold  basins  refreshing 
springs  of  water,  and  let  down  hosts  of  sparkling,  brawling 
streams,  which  wander  away  to  form  deep  rivers,  destined  to 
bear  on  their  broad  bosoms  the  inland  commerce  of  an  empire. 
Its  snowy  summit  condenses  the  invisible  vapor  of  the  at- 
mosphere into  clouds,  which  go  floating  through  the  air, 
freighted  with  fertility,  dropping  plenty  over  a  thirsty  land. 

Nature  does  not  map  herself  out  into  compartments,  as 
our  sciences  classify  her.  It  is  we  who  are  the  map-makers. 
We  scrawl  these  lines  of  metes  and  bounds  over  her  surface, 
and  mar  her  divine  unity  by  our  own  inventions.  Our  feeble 
intellects  cannot  grasp  her  majestic  grandeur,  and  we  there- 
fore are  compelled  thus  to  study  her  piecemeal.  But  under- 
neath all  our  lines  the  unity  remains  unchanged ;  and  it  is 
well,  now  and  then,  to  attempt  for  a  moment  to  forget  our 
artificial  arrangements,  and  strive  to  see  the  harmonious 
plan  on  which  this  universal  frame  is  built 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  illus- 
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trating  the  harmonies  between  this  invisible  ocean  and  the 
living  things  which  depend  npon  it  for  support. 

Its  influence  on  the  spirit  and  imagination  has  been  uni* 
versally  felt  and  acknowledged.  Who  has  not,  on  a  bright 
summer's  day,  lain  supine,  looking  up,  through  an  interlace- 
ment of  boughs  and  successive  stories  of  shimmering  leaves, 
into  the  deep  blue  sky  beyond,  which,  as  the  vision,  by  intent 
gazing,  grows  keener  and  penetrates  more  deeply,  seems  to 
recede  ever  more  and  more  into  illimitable  space, — a  trans- 
parent, unfathomable  ocean  of  azure  ?  A  dreamy,  delicious 
languor  steeps  all  our  senses; — we  do  not  think,  we  muse; 
and  the  idea  of  immensity  sinks  like  a  revelation  into  our 
passive  spirits.  Who  has  not  watched  the  pomp  of  evening 
clouds  gathering  about  the  sinking  sun,  and  fancied  he  saw 
glimpses  of  the  innermost  glory,  and  the  gleam  of  the  opening 
gates  of  heaven  ?  Who  has  not  in  the  still  starlight,  listened 
to  the  desolate  sighing  of  the  night-wind,  and  fancied  he 
heard  a  choir  of  spirits  chaunting  a  doleful  mi^^ere  over  some 
guilty  soul,  just  about  to  take  its  final  flight  from  forth  ? 
But  these  harmonies  between  matter  and  spirit  are  not  to 
form  the  theme  of  our  present  studies*  We  leave  them  to  the 
poets,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  physical  relations  of  the 
atmosphere  with  man,  which  we  shall  see  in  the  light  of 
science,  a  light  that  does  not,  as  some  openly  suppose,  want 
warmth  and  richness  and  changefulness. 

To  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
imagine  a  vast  ocean,  shoreless,  unbroken  by  islands,  encom- 
passing the  entire  globe.  On  the  bottom  of  this  aerial  ocean, 
we  live  at  an  unfathomable  depth  beneath  its  surface,  weighed 
down  by  we  know  not  how  many  miles  of  air.  What  we  do 
know,  however,  is  that  it  has  weight,  as  every  one  must  have 
experienced  for  himself  when  he  has  attempted  to  walk  against 
a  gale,  for  he  has  then  felt  the  moipentum  of  moving  air, 
and  momentum,  as  every  tyro  in  mechanics  knows,  is  the 
combination  of  weight  and  velocity.  Besides  this,  curious 
philosophers  have  weighed  the  air  in  their  balances,  and  they 
liave  taught  the  mariner  and  all  others,  who  take  an  interest 
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in  the  weather,  to  weigh  it,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  a 
simple  instrument,  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube.  A 
graduated  scale  shows  the  number  of  inches  of  mercury 
which  counterbalance  the  column  of  air.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  such  a  column  of  mercury,  we  of*  course  know  that  of  a 
column  of  air  having  the  same  base.  We  learn  then  that,  in 
round  numbers,  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  air,  an  inch 
square  and  as  high  as  the  atmosphere,  is  equal  to  15  pounds, 
so  that  a  man  of  ordinary  size  takes  up  a  daily  burden  of  over 
13  tons,  when  the  atmosphere  ia  lightest,  and  the  earth  sus- 
tains a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  globe  of  lead  sixty  mi^ 
in  diameter.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  does  not  come  upon  us 
with  a  direct,  heavy  pressure  like  lead,  or  it  would  crush  the 
life  out  of  us.  The  air  is  also  elastic,  and  insinuating  itself 
into  every  pore  of  our  frame,  buoys  us  up  against  this  tre- 
mendous weight. 

The  changes  in  the  pressure  of  this  aerial  ocean  are  great. 
Like  the  watery  sea,  it  has  its  waves  rising  high  towards  the 
fancied  empyrean  of  the  ancients.  The  barometer  faithfully 
records  these  swells  and  tides,  and  teaches  us  that  when 
they  are  removed  from  any  perturbating  influence,  they  fol- 
low very  closely  the  variations  of  temperature. 

"The  horary  oscillations  of  the  barometer,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, (Cosmos  I,  320,)  "which  in  the  tropics  present  two 
maxima,  (viz :  at  9  or  9^  a.  m.,  and  10]^  or  lOf,  p.  m.,  and 
two  minima  at  4  or  4J  p.  m.,  and  4  a.  m.,  occurring,  there- 
fore, in  almost  the  hottest  and  coldest  hours,)  have  long  been 
the  object  of  my  most  careful  diurnal  and  nocturnal  observa- 
tions. Their  regularity  is  so  great,  that,  in  the  day-time  es- 
pecially, the  hour  may  be  ascertained  from  the  height  of  the 
mercurial  column,  without  an  error,  on  the  average,  of  fiiore 
than  fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes.  In  the  torrid  zone  of  the 
new  continejat,  on  the  coasts,  as  well  as  at  elevations  of  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature falls  to  44?  C  /,  I  have  found  the  regularity  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  aerial  ocean  undisturbed  by  storms, 
hurricanes,  rain,  and  earthquakes." 

In  most  places,  however,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  modify  the  regularity  of  these  waves  so  that  they  rise 
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in  turbulent  storms  instead  of  swelling  in  gentle  tides.  These 
fluctuations  carry  the  barometer  from  a  little  above  28  inches 
to  a  trifle  below  31. 

Some  very  remarkable  effects  of  these  oscillations  are  ob- 
servable on  the  surface  of  great  expanses  of  water.  They 
are  peculiarly  frequent  upon  our  great  lakes.  Governor 
Clinton's  memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Fork  Literary  an^  Philosophical  Society,  con- 
tains numerous  particular  instances  of  this  curious  phenom- 
enon. We  feel  that  the  introduction  of  one  of  these  accounts 
requires  no  apology,  and  we  accordingly  quote  from  the 
paper  alluded  to : 

"On  the  30th  of  May,  1823,  a  little  after  sunset.  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  British  side,  was  observed  to  take  a  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary rise,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear  and  the  lake 
calm  and  smooth.  It  was  principally  observed  at  the  mouths 
of  Otho  and  Kettle  creeks,  which  are  twenty  miles  apart.  At 
Otho  creek  it  came  in  without  the  least  previous  intimation, 
in ,  a  swell  of  nine  feet  perpendicular  height,  as  .was  after- 
wards ascertained,  rushed  violently  up  the  channel,  drove  a 
schooner  of  35  tons  burthen  from  her  moorings,  threw  her 
upon  high  ground,  and  rolled  over  the  ordinary  beach  into 
the  woods,  cgmpletely  inundating  all  the  adjacent  flats.  This 
was  followed  by  two  others  of  equal  height  which  caused  the 
creek  to  retrograde  a  mile  and  a  half  and  to  overflow  its  banks 
where  water  was  never  before  seen,  by  seven  or  eight  feet 
The  noise  occasioned  by  its  rushing  with  such  rapidity  was 
truly  astonishing.    It  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  persons. 

"  At  Kettle  creek,  several  persons  were  drawing  a  fish-net 
in  the  lake,  when  suddenly  they  saw  the  water  coming  upon 
them  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  letting  go  their  net 
they  ran  for  their  lives.  The  swell  overtook  them  before 
they  could  reach  the  high  bank,  and  swept  them  forward 
with  great  force,  but  being  expert  swimmers  they  escaped 
tinhurt.  The  man  who  was  in  the  skiffs,  pulling  in  the  sea- 
line,  was  driven  with  it  a  considerable  distance  over  the  flat, 
and  grounded  on  a  small  eminence  where  he  remained  until 
the  water  subsided.  There  were  three  successive  swells  as  at 
Otho  Creek,  and  the  effects  were  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  water  rose  only  seven  feet.  In  both  cases,  the  lake, 
after  the  swells  had  spent  their  force,  gradually  subsided, 
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and  in  about  twenty  minutes  was  at  its  usual  height  and 
tranquillity." 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, is  that  which  attributes  it  to  sudden  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  at  a  distance  from  the 
point  at  which  the  phenomenon  is  observed.  A  change 
in  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  barometer,  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  corresponding  change  of  level  in  the  ocean,  but 
the  water  would  rise  higher  than  the  mercury,  and  would 
show  the  change  sooner.  This  we  learn  from  the  water- 
barometer,  which  fluctuates  and  pulsates  before  a  storm,  even 
when  the  mercurial  barometer  exhibits  no  change.  As  this 
efifect  is  often  produced  suddenly,  the  atmospheric  changes 
may  cause  a  perpendicular  rise  and  fall  in  the  manner  of  a 
wave,  greater  than  that  which  would  depend  upon  the  mere 
alterations  of  weight. 

This  change  puts  on  or  takes  off  from  the  human  body  more 
than  a  ton  weight.  Now,  although  it  is  true  of  the  entire 
body  that  it  is  buoyed  from  within  by  the  same  fluid,  so  that 
its  fibres  float  as  it  were  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  there  must  be 
some  ultimate  film  of  tissue,  which  feels  the  change.  Hence 
the  effect  of  barometric  changes  upon  human  health.  In- 
valids are  acutely  sensible  to  these  alterations  of  pressure. 

A  slight  investigation  will  serve  to  show  us  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  this  pressure  to  our  physical  wants.  Any  great 
change  would  be  productive  of  serious  discomfort.  Thus  per- 
sons who  descend  in  diving-bells  feel  the  increased  pressure 
upon  their  ears.  They  dare  not  speak  above  a  whisper  on 
account  of  the  painful  reverberations  of  the  condensed  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  ascend  in  balloons,  or  climb 
great  mountain  heights,  complain  of  the  diminished  pressure. 
They  tell  us  of  their  panting  and  difficult  respiration  in 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  starting  of  blood  from  nose  and  ears — 
of  the  feeble  noises  and  whispering  voices  on  the  cold  sum- 
mits. De  Saussure  is  believed  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to 
his  zeal  for  science,  which  urged  him  to  repeated  ascents  of 
Mont  Blanc. 
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But  there  is  another  unpleasantness  that  would  attend  any 
decided  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  unromantic  as  it  may  sound^  that  dinner  is  the 
great  central  point  about  which  very  many  lives  revolve.  The 
table  is  the  Mecca  of  many  a  plethoric  citizen's  devout  adora- 
tion— the  shrine  of  his  daily  pilgrimage.  How  the  worthy 
souls  would  tremble  if  they  knew  how  much  of  their  happi- 
ness hangs  upon  a  few  inches  of  barometric  mercury.  Let 
that  magical  liquid  fall  but  a  little,  and  farewell  to  all  those 
luxuries  which  depend  upon  boiling  for  the  development  of 
their  virtues.  Should  so  sad  a  revolution  take  place,  alas  for 
the  lovers  of  turtle-soup  I  Even  boiled  eggs  would  be  a  luxury 
to  be  enjoyed  upon  some  more  highly  favored  planet.  For 
it  is  incontestibly  proved  that  the  lower  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  colder  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  In- 
deed, in  the  matter  of  Qggs,  direct  experiment  has  established 
that  melancholy  fact.  The  philosopher^  who  ascended  Mont 
Blanc  took  some  eggs  with  them,  and  attempted  to  cook  them, 
but  the  wat^r  boiled  away  and  left  the  eggs  raw. 

This  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  corre- 
sponds so  exactly  to  that  of  atmospheric  pressure,  that  Wol- 
laston's  thermometer  has  become  one  of  the  most  delicate  in- 
struments for  taking  the  altitude  of  various  elevations.  These 
instruments  have  been  constructed  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  in- 
dicate the  difference  of  temperature  between  water  boiling  on 
a  table  and  on  the  floor  beside  it.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  water  boils  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  our  aver- 
age summer  heat. 

Still  further,  should  the  air  become  much  lighter  than  it  is 
at  present,  evaporation  from  all  waters  would  go  on  with 
greatly  increased  rapidity.  Now  the  more  rapid  the  evapora- 
tion from  any- surface,  the  cooler  will  that  surface  become,  so 
that  the  earth  would  be  rapidly  chilled  below  the  temperature 
necessary  to  bring  its  fruits  to  perfection,  if  any  great  diminu- 
tion in  atmospheric  pressure  were  to  befall  it. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  this  property  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  upon  it  that  we  are  entirely  dependent  for  the  introduction  of 
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air  into  our  lungs.  These  organs  are  as  exactly  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  atmosphere,  as  any  part  of  a  machine  is 
arranged  in  reference  to  another  by  a  skillful  mechanic.  Our  ribs 
are  so  swung  upon  our  spines,  that  a  simple  lifting  motion  must 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  chest  in  one  direction,  while  a  mova- 
ble partition  is  so  arranged  that  it  augments  the  vertical  diam- 
eter. Now  the  lungs  being  fitted,  air-tight,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  must  follow  its  motions,  because,  as  the  pressure  is  taken 
off,  the  air  within  jis  rarefied,  and  the  outer  air  being  heavier, 
must  necessarily  rush  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  ascent  of 
the  movable  partition  and  the  descent  of  the  ribs,  expel  an  amount 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  taken  in,  and  so  a  perpetual  flux 
and  reflux  of  air  goes  on  within  these  organs,  to  vivify  the  blood, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Another  most  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  studying  the 
atmosphere,  is  its  moisture.  If,  on  the  hottest  and  dryest  day  in 
summer,  a  glass  be  filled  with  ice-water,  a  haze  is  immediately 
perceived  upon  its  outer  surface.  This  cloud  gradually  thickens, 
a  dew  stands  in  small  beads  upon  the  glass,  and  presently  the 
moisture  begins  to  flow  in  little  channels  down  its  sides.  Now 
whence  came  this  moisture?  Manifestly  from  the  air,' which 
holds  an  invisible  vapor,  as  the  pores  of  a  sponge  hold  water. 
When  it  is  cooled,  since  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to 
keep  this  vapor  diffused,  the  atmosphere  deposits  the  moisture  in 
the  form  of  dew,  which  settles  upon  the  cold  substance,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

The  uses  of  this  vapor  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  plants 
and  animals  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  perfectly  dry 
air.  Their  tissues  all  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence,  so  that,  since  dry  air  ab« 
sorbs  water  with  great  avidity,  leaves  would  speedily  be  withered 
and  fruits  shriveled  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  moisture.  Nor  would 
we  fare  any  better.  Three-fourths  of  our  entire'  weight  are  made 
up  of  water,  which  is  diffused  all  through  our  frames.  This 
would  soon  be  exhaled,  were  the  air  we  breathe  perfectly,  dry, 
and  we  should  be  reduced  to  mummies. 

The  terrible  effects  which  dry  air  is  capable  of  producing  may 
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be  seen  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  prevalence  of  that  scourge 
of  the  desert,  the  Simoom^  a  wind  which,  in  its  long  journey  over 
the  arid  wastes  of  Sahara,  has  parted  with  the  greater  portion  of 
its  moisture.  The  frightened  traveler,  who  sees  the  pale  gleam 
of  the  coming  terror,  wraps  his  head  in  his  cloak  and  throws  him- 
self upon  the  ground.  The  patient  camel,  knowing  the  danger, 
plunges  its  nose  in  the  sand,  and  all  wait  till  the  scourge  has 
passed  over.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  wretch  who  has  neglected  to 
take  these  precautions.  Like  a  subtile  fire  pervading  every  fibre 
of  his  frame,  the  deadly  blast  withers  his  life.  The  hot  air, 
greedy  for  water,  has  absorbed  the  fluid  from  his  body  and  dried 
up  the  springs  of  life  at  their  source. 

The  world  of  plants,  too,  feels  the  blessings  of  this  absorbing 
power  of  the  air.  All  day  long,  throug*h  the  warm  sunny  hours, 
evaporation  is  going  on.  Every  watery  surface,  every  dank  glade, 
every  moist  forest  mould,  is  sending  up  its  steam.  All  day  long 
the  air  fills  its  invisible  cisterns  with  the  beneficent  moisture.  The 
amount  of  this  evaporation  may  be  imagined,  when  we  learn, 
from  direct  estimation,  that  nearly  80  cubic  miles  of  water  are 
annually  poured  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence  alone. 

This  is  calculated  by  determining  the  amount  sent  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  in  a  given  space  of  time,  and  then  the  depth  of 
rain  falling  upon  the  country  drained  by  this  mighty  river.  Thus, 
the  quantity  of  water  passing  into  the  Niagara  river,  at  Black 
Rock,  has  been  estimated  at  22,440,000  feet  in  a  minute,  or 
about  80  1-8  cubic  miles  in  a  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  depth 
of  16  inches  over  the  entire  valley.  Now  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  about  30  inches,  and  it  is  this  rain  which  feeds  all  the 
head  waters  of  the  river.  The  evaporation,  therefore,  reduces 
this  to  one*half,  so  that  what  ascends  in  the  air  is  about  equal  to 
that  which  plunges  over  the  rocks  at  the  cataract.  Such  a  result 
as  this  leads  us  to  attach  some  importance  to  Franklin's  specula- 
tions on  this  subject.  That  eminent  philosopher  thought  that 
many  rivers  might  truly  be  said  to  empty,  not  into  the  sea,  but 
into  the  air,  because  the  evaporation  was  sufficient  to  drain  them. 

The  warm  hours  of  the  day  being  over,  and  the  source  of  heat 
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being  removed,  the  earth  begins  to  cool.  Like  all  heated  bodies, 
it  throws  off  its  warmth,  by  radiating  it  in  straight  lines  from 
every  point  of  its  surface.  The  coolness  of  the  solid  bodies  is 
gradually  imparted  to  the  air  which  bathes  them,  and  this  fluid 
deposits  its  moisture  upon  the  leaves  and  grass.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how:  even  the  dew  has  been  economized.  The  plants, 
being  the  chief  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  atmosphere, 
have  been  specially  provided  for.  The  smooth  green  surface  of 
their  leaves  has  been  so  constructed  that,  by  radiating  more 
rapidly,  it  cools  faster  than  other  surfaces.  So  while  the  beaten, 
barren  road,  and  the  hard  pavement  and  the  unproductive  gravel- 
walk  remain  dry,  the  plants  drink  in  delighted  the  benignant 
dew.  Every  leaf  is  dripping  with  cool  humidity;  every  blade  of 
grass  is  strung  with  glittering  beads ;  every  little  flower  holds  up 
its  tiny  chalice  for  a  draught ;  every  humble  weed  bows  its  modest 
head  to  receive  the  silent  baptism.  It  is  this  which  enables  plants 
to  sustain  the  protracted  droughts  of  summer,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  that  soil  which  gives  up  its  moisture  most  parsimo- 
niously, suflers  less  from  drought  than  others  which  allow  it 
readily  to  escape. 

Noi  is  it  only  in  dew  that  this  moisture  is  let  down  upon  the 
thirsty  earth.  The  mountain  tops  condense  it,  and  the  thick 
mists  that  bind  their  hoary  brows  with  a  cloudy  diadem,  gather 
into  drops  that  feed  their  springs,  and  finally  form  our  rivers. 
The  air,  too,  has  its  condensations  going  on  in  its  upper  regions. 
The  warm  current,  which  has  risen  from  the  equator  loaded  with 
moisture,  mists  the  cold  current  coming  from  the  icy  barrier  of 
the  pole.  The  two  commingle  and  assume  a  medium  tempera- 
ture. But  air  of  this  medium  temperature  cannot  hold  so  much 
vapor  as  the  two  separate  currents  contained  before  their  union. 
The  moisture  is  therefore  condensed  into  vesicles,  clouds  are  formed, 
and  the  bright  rain  leaps  joyously  down  to  the  glad  earth.  Thus 
the  hot  vapor  which  is  now  rising  from  the  damp  valleys  of  the 
Amazon,  may  soon  fall  in  snow  upon  the  .cold.plains  of  Canada, 
and  the  steam  of  the  deadly  gunpowder  which  is  fast  blasting 
human  lives  at  Sevastopol  may  descend  in  fertilizing  showers 
upon  the  orange  groves  of  Spain  or  the  wheat-fields  of  Russia 
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Nature  delights  in  bringing  life  out  of  death,  and  organizing  beauty 
out  of  decay.  It  is  this  continuous  circulation  from  the  sea  to 
the  air,  from  the  air  to  the  land,  from  the  land  back  to  the  sea 
ag^in,  that  keeps  our  springs  welling  and  our  rivers  flowing. 

Nor  does  it  only  supply  the  needful  moisture  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals. It  also  promotes  our  comfort  by  washing  out  the  countless 
impurities  of  the  atmosphere.  From  all  the  reeking  sinks  of 
corruption ;  from  the  sooty  chimneys  of  the  factory ;  from  the 
dusty  road;  from  the  turbulent  sea;  all  imaginable  varieties  of 
volatile  filth  are  steaming  up  into  the  air.  A  most  noisome  atmos- 
phere, **  a  pestilent  collection  of  vapors''  they  would  soon  make 
of  it,  were  it  not  that  the  blessed  rain  sweeps  them  back  to  their 
native  earth,  there  to  be  transmuted  to  more  wholesome  forms. 

If  we  could  but  follow  the  mutations  of  a  single  particle  of 
water,  in  its  constant  oscillation  between  life  and  death,  we  would 
be  admitted  to  the  perusal  of  a  truly  wonderful  history,  the  vague 
outlines  of  which  our  imaginations  can  but  feebly  portray. 

The  consideration  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  influence  which  it  ex- 
erts upon  human  health.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  electricity  is 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  all  the  functions  of  a  living  being.  Plants 
grow  more  rapidly,  flowers  earlier,  and  are  in  every  way  more  pre- 
cocious when  supplied  with  an  extra  quantity  of  this  mysterious 
agent.  The  nervous  system  of  animals,  to  which  it  acts  as  a 
direct  stimulant,  is  very  much  under  its  control,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  our  means  of  investigation  are  sufficiently  im- 
proved, we  shall  discover  that  many  of  the  irregularities  of  ner- 
vous disease  proceed  from  some  modifications  in  the  condition  of 
this  subtile  fluid.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  speculate  upon  this 
matter,  since  we  are  as  yet  in  total  ignorance  of  all  the  connecting 
facts  between  the  two  extremes- of  our  observations.  We  only 
know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  the  changes  in  our  bodies  are  at- 
tended with  electrical  disturbances,  and  that  exterior  electrical 
disturbances  modify  these  changes.  Our  knowledge,,  in  this  par- 
ticular, resembles  a  broken  chain  of  which  we  have  lost  the  inter- 
mediate links. 
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An  indirect  influence  upon  life  atmospheric  electricity  un- 
doubtedly exerts ;  an  influence  which  we  can  see  and  appreciate, 
for  it  certainly  controls  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  lapse  of  dew.  It 
is  also  powerful  to  develop  certain  chemical  combinations^  which 
are  of  no  little  importance  to  our  weH-being,  and  which  we  shall 
notice  in  due  time.  It  manifestly  afliects  the  magnetic  needle, 
since  the  daily  variations  of  that  valuable  instrument  coincide 
with  the  fluctuations  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. A  constant  interchange  of  electricity  takes  place  between 
the  earth  and  the  air.  The  evaporation  of  water,  the  vital  ac- 
tivity of  plants,  the  respiration  of  animals,  are  so  many  disturb- 
ing influences  from  which  electrical  changes  originate.  The  equi- 
librium thus  lost  is  restored  by  continual  currents  from  the  air  to 
the  earth,  and  more  suddenly  and  violently  by  the  vivid  lightning. 
These  currents,  interchanging  with  those  of  the  earth,  may  con- 
trol the  direction  of  the  needle,  and  as  evaporation  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  the  very  fog  that  bewilders  the 
mariner  may  have  something  to  do  with  that  power  that  guides 
him  safely  through  it,  that  Archaeus  or  living  instinct  of  the  ship, 
which,  unerringly  as  a  revelation,  directs  its  silent  way  across  the 
solemn  vastness  of  the  pathless  deep. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  us  all.  The  causes  of  its  changes  we 
shall  not  stop  to  consider.  To  the  physical  geographer  it  be- 
longs to  take  his  stand  upon  some  <^  mount  of  vision  "  and  sur- 
vey the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  world ;  great  oceans  heaving 
under  the  changing  moon ;  long  waving  lines  of  coast  indented 
with  deep^  bays  and  embossed  with  jagged  promontories,  here 
receding  till  but  a  line  of  land  remains  between  the  lashing  waves 
of  two  seas,  and  there  spreading  out  in  broad  savannahs  ;  moun- 
tains shifting  the  course  of  the  w:inds ;  great  forests  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  dampness  under  their  umbrageous  boughs,  arid  deserts 
warming  half  a  continent,  and  broad  ice-plains  tempering  with 
their  cool  breath  the  fervor  of  a  distant  sky.  We  have  only  to 
do  with  the  influence  of  heat  upon  life.  It  is  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  that  are  heated,  when  they  rest  upon  the  earth  ; 
higher  up  the  thin  air  is  as  cold  as  Greenland,  even  under  the  full 
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blaze  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  Andes,  where  the  equator  crosses 
their  jagged  peaks,  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow. 

No  where  is  the  influence  of  heat  upon  life  more  distinctly 
seen  than  in  the  ascent  of  one  of  these  high  tropical  mountains. 
On  the  plain  at  its  base  the  traveler  rests  under  the  shadow  of  a 
palm  tree  and  looks  out  upon  fields  of  vanilla  and  groves  of  ba-. 
nana.  He  soon  passes  beyond  these,  but  still  finds  pine- apples 
and  oranges  around  him.  As  he  gradually  ascends,  these  disap 
pear  io  their  turn  ;  vineyards,  heavy  with  their  luscious  clusters 
meet  his  eye,  and  wheat  begins  to  nod  its  golden  ears  yellow-ripe 
for  the  harvest.  These  regions  passed,  the  sturdy  oak  throws  shad- 
ows over  his  head  from  its  brown  arms,  and  waving  grass  re- 
ceives the  imprint  of  his  foot.  Pines  succeed,  and  girdle  the 
steep  slope  with  a  belt  of  gloomy  green,  but  he  observes,  as  he 
continues  to  mount,  that  even  these  become  dwarfed  to  straggling, 
ragged  shrubs.  After  them  come  mosses,  and  then  hard  leathery 
lichens  coat  the  scarcely  harder  stone,  till  at  last  even  these  dis- 
appear, and  only  the  cold  white  surface  of  unchanging  snow  re- 
mains, a  fit  shroud  for  those  regions  of  everlasting  death. 

This  tropical  mountain  is  but  the  analogue  of  the  great  globe, 
and  what  it  displays  in  the  few  miles  of  its  ascent,  the  earth  shows 
in  successive  girdles  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  It  is  the  va- 
rying supply  of  heat  that  thus  controls  the  character  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  products  of  agriculture.  Nor  is  its  influence  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life  less  decided,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  run  his  eye  over  a  table  of  the  animals  in 
the  different  zones.  In  the  torrid  zone,  where  heat  is  at  its  max- 
imum, he  will  also  find  the  greatest  exuberance  and  variety  of 
life.  The  number  of  individuals,  of  species,  of  genera  is  greater 
than  any  where  else.  These  steadily  diminish  till  near  the  poles, 
where  the  shaggy  white  bear,  the  unwieldy  walrus,  and  a  few 
other  animals  roam  upon  the  outskirts  of  existence. 

Upon  man,  too,  the  varying  temperature  of  the  air  exerts 
its  influence.  Though  emphatically  a  cosmopolite,  capable 
of  enduring  the  fiery  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  pinching 
cold  of  the  polar  zones,  he  is  nevertheless  decidedly  affected 
by  varying  degrees  of  heat.    Civilization  is  the  growth  of  a 
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temperate  climate,  and  has  never  permanently  flourished  any 
where  else.  Arts  and  empire  follow  the  fortunate  denizens 
of  that  favored  zone,  and  they  spread  their  tents  over  the 
whole  globe.  To  them  belongs  the  energy  that  triumphs 
over  obstacles ; — theirs  are  the  steam  engine,  the  printing 
press,  the  electric  telegraph.  As  you  recede  from  their  native 
home,  either  towards  the  pole  or  the  equator,  the  physical 
and  mental  character  of  the  race  changes.  The  dwarf  and 
swarthy  Laj5ps^  and  Finns,  and  Esquimaux,  tell  how  hard  it 
is  for  physical  development  to  coincide  with  the  coldness  of 
the  frigid  zone ;  while  the  languor  of  India,  and  the  unre- 
claimable  barbarism  of  Africa,  seem  to  show  that  too  great 
heat  is  not  consistent  with  full  mental  development.  Un- 
doubtedly, other  causes  operate,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  such  as  it  was,  has 
utterly  died  out,  while  China  has  retained  her  ancient  glory ; 
the  arts  still  flourish  in  all  those  regions  which  were  over-  * 
shadowed  by  the  wings  of  CsBsar's  eagles,  and  the  armed 
heel  of  stupid,  barbaric  despotism  has  not,  in  all  these  cen- 
turies, been  able  to  trample  out  the  last  spark  of  Grecian 
intellect  and  freedom. 

If  we  examine  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  air,  we  shall 
find  harmonies  as  exact  between  it  and  man.  It  is  essentially 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four — both  colorless,  both 
elastic,  but  differing  widely  in  chemical  character.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  great  supporter  of  all  combustion,  and  of  all 
life.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  fire, — i.e.  to  civil- 
ize ourselves.  This  act  of  making  fire  draws  a  clear  line 
between  man  and  other  animals.  The  most  cultivated  monkey 
has  not  reached  this  pitch  of  refinement,  which  is  the  first 
act  of  the  wildest  savage  who  desires  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ancienta 
venerated  this  potent  element,  for,  in  sober  verity,  our  civil- 
ization .depends  upon  fire.  Say  we  could  not  kindle  it — 
what  then?  The  blacksmith  would  be  a  nonentity; — we 
could  not  work  iron.    This  strong  ally  of  msm  in  all  his  con- 
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quests  over  brute  nature  would  lie  locked  up  idle  and  inglo- 
rious in  the  everlasting  hills,  and  with  it  would  be  entombed 
our  civilization.  We  should  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the 
rough  wigwam  of  the  savage.  The  arts  would  be  limited  to 
efforts  so  rude,  that  the  wildest  living  barbarian  would  be 
ashamed  of  them.'  The  sciences  would  be  impossible  ;  for  the 
absence  of  fire  would  imply  the  absence  of  all  the  metals  as 
well  as  of  iron,  and — what  is  equally  important — the  absence 
of  glass,  without  which  the  scientific  man  would  be  helpless. 
Agriculture  would  go  back  to  its  infancy.  The  plow,  the  hoe, 
the  spade,  the  scythe,  would  be  unknown,  and  the  farmer 
would  be  reduced  to  turning  up  the  ground  with  a  forked 
stick,  and  scattering  a  few  seeds  over  the  broken  earth.  But 
it  would  not  stop  here.  Without  fire,  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  would  be  overspread  with  a  tangled  wilderness,  in 
which  not  even  a  solitary  savage  could  exist,  which  could 
'give  harbor  only  to  the  wild  beast  The  inhabited  parts 
would  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  on  either 
side  of  the  equator. 

So  far,  we  have  gone  upon  the  assumption  that  a  gas^ 
which  could  not  support  combustion,  might  nevertheless  be 
capable  of  sustaining  life.  From  what  we  know  of  oxygen, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  property  which  allows 
fire,  permits  life  also ;  and  consequently,  without  it,  the  earth 
would  be  an  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  desert. 

An  atmosphere  of  oxygen  alone,  however,  would  not  at 
all  harmonize  with  the  existing  condition  of  things.  In  the 
pure  gas,  all  combustibles  burn  with  great  brilliancy  and  ra- 
pidity— animals  are  violently  stimulated,  and  metals  speedily 
corrode.  An  atmosphere  of  it  would  soon  desolate  the  earth. 
The  smallest  spark  would  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagration could  not  cease  till  every  thing  combustible  had 
been  consumed.  Animals  would  live  too  fast,  and  wear 
themselves  out  in  a  very  short  time.  It  must  therefore  be 
diluted,  and  this  dilution  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of 
Bitrogen. 

This  is  a  colorless^  tasteless^  inodorous  gas^  the  properties 
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of  which  are  usually  expressed  by  negatives.  It  does  not 
support  combustion  or  animal  life,  and  yet  it  is  not  poisonous. 
A  lighted  candle  goes  out  in  it,  an  animal  dies  in  it, — 
and  both  results  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
.  oxygen. 

There  is  still  another  gas  diffused  in  small  quantities 
through  the  air — carbonic  acid,  a  deadly  enemy  to  life  and 
heat.  It  puts  out  all  fires,  extinguishes  all  life,  and,  unlike 
nitrogen,  it  is  actively  poisonous,  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  air.  It  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  an  element 
well  known  to  every  body  in  its  common  forms  of  charcoal 
and  lamp-black.  It  is  a  heavy  gas — much  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  it  can  be  poured  through  it  like  water. 
Its  sources  are  numerous.  Every  fire,  every  gas-light,  every 
breathing  animal,  pours  it  forth  into  the  air.  Volcanoes  send 
it  out  from  their  fiery  hearts,  and  it  steams  up  here  and  there 
through  fissures  in  the  earth's  surface. 

When  a  piece  of  dry  wood  is  burned,  its  ashes  alone  re- 
main behind.  The  rest  of  it,  however,  is  not  destroyed ;  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  air.  These  volatile  products  may  be,  and, 
in  the  progress  of  chemical  analysis,  are  constantly  collected. 
They  are  found  to  be,  when  the  combustion  is  complete, 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  same  ingredients  are  formed 
during  the  slow  decay  of  beings  that  once  had  life, — nay,  they 
even  take  place  during  life  itself.  If  we  breathe  through  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  which  we  use  for  collecting  the 
products  of  combustion,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  giving  off 
the  same  compounds,  water  and  carbonic  acid.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  significance  of  these  facts. 

The  quantity  of  this  acid  gas  introduced  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  so  many  sources  is  perfectly  appalling — suflicient 
in  a  short  time  to  extinguish  all  fire  and  destroy  all  life  upoa 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Were  it  to  accumulate  in  any 
quantity,  it  would  form  a  vast  sea  of  deadly  vapor,  the 
terrible  effects  of  whicli  may  bo  imagined  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  famous  Upas  valley  of  Java.  This  is  a  lake  of  carbonic 
acid,  oval  in  form,  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  totally 
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devoid  of  vegetation.  There  is  nothing  about  it  except  the 
"bleaching  skeletons  of  men  and  animajs  to  warn  the  unwary 
traveler  or  its  fatal  power.  Unless  cautioned  beforehand,  he 
wanders  on  deeper  and  deeper  among  the  scattered  stones, 
till  a  sudden  drowsiness  overpowers  him.  He  falls,  and  soon 
renders  up  his  life,  and  adds  another  heOip  of  bones  to  the 
ghastly  trophies  of  the  valley. 

Such  an  atmosphere  we  should  soon  have  over  the  whole 
earth,  were  it  not  for  a  benevolent  modification  of  the  common 
laws  of  elasticity  in  the  case  of  gases.  These  expand,  not 
only  in  empty  space,  when  the  pressure  of  their  own  super- 
incumbent strata  is  removed,  but  also  through  one  another's 
pores ;  so  that,  if  two  gases  of  different  densities  are  mixed, 
they  do  not  subside  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights, 
but  diffuse  themselves  equally  over  the  entire  space.  Hence 
the  heavy  carbonic  acid,  though  generated  upon  the  surface, 
docs  not  remain  there,  but  slowly  riges,  and  diffuses  itself 
equally  through  the  whole  atmosphere. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  even  this  provision  does  not 
afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  animal  life ;  for  though  the 
poison  is  in  this  manner  constantly  carried  off  from  the  place 
of  its  origin,  yet,  as  it  is  steadily  generated,  the  whole  bulk 
of  air  must  in  time  contain  a  fatal  quantity.  Some  contriv- 
ance for  its  permanent  withdrawal  must  therefore  be  devised. 
We  find  this  provision  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Carbonic 
acid,  so  fatal  to  animals,  constitutes  an  essential  portion  of 
the  food  of  plants ;  without  it,  they  would  perish  of  actual 
starvation.  Every  leaf  that  flutters  in  the  air  is  furnished 
with  numerous  pores  to  absorb  this  gas.  Entering  the  tubes 
of  the  plant,  it  is  there  digested ;  the  carbon  is  appropriated 
and  enters  into  the  substance  of  the  vegetable,  forming  woody 
fibre  or  other  tissue.  Thus  this  generation  may  be  said  to 
warm  itself  by  the  breath  of  its  buried  ancestors,  since  the 
carbon  exhaled  from  their  lungs  has  hardened  into  the  very 
wood  wo  now  consume.  Nor  docs  it  only  fix  the  carbon. 
The  oxygen  which  was  combined  with  it  is  given  off,  and 
mixes  with  the  atmosphere,  which  is  thus  continually  purified. 
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by  tlie  renewal  of  its  vivifying  ingredient.  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  find  new  virtues  in  the  world  of  plants. 
The  humblest  little  ragged,  dusty  weed,  struggKng  for  life 
on  the  hard  roadside,  is  faithfully  performing  its  share  of  this 
beneficent  duty.  Even  the  "green  mantle  of  the  stagnant 
pool"  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone,  and  is  not  altogether 
useless,  but  sends  up  its  little  contribution  to  the  health  of 
the  world. 

Diametrically  opposite  to  this  is  the  action  of  animals  u|K)n 
atmospheric  air.  Their  more  energetic  vitality  demands  more 
rapid  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  their  component 
parts.  The  great  element  of  all  these  changes  is  oxygen,  as 
it  freely  unites  with  every  simple  substance  that  enters  into 
the  structure  of  animals,  and  by  very  slight  additions,  greatly 
modifies  the  form  and  function  of  a  compound.  In  this  man- 
ner numerous  substances,  necessary  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  are  combined. 

Furthermore,  during  the  various  changes  consequent  upon 
nutrition  and  other  vital  acts,  many  half-way  substances  are 
formed,  substances  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  change,  of 
molecular  agitation,  and  consequently  extremely  prone  to 
produce  serious  disorder  in  the  system.  When  we  have  such 
noxious  things  outside  of  us,  such  for  example  as  clothing 
saturated  with  the  poison  of  typhus  or  small-pox,  how  do  we 
dispose  of  them  ?  By  burning  them — the  cleansing  action  of 
fire  dissipates  them  in  gases  of  comparatively  innocuous  pro- 
perties, by  forcing  them  rapidly  to  combine  With  ogygen.  So 
in  the  animal  body,  these  malignant  compounds  are  burned. 
We  see  no  light  and  ye^  the  combustion  is  perfect,  as  any  one 
may  know  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  breathe  through  an 
apparatus  prepared  for  organic  analysis  It  is  a  dark  fire  but 
it  gives  out  its  heat. 

Not  only  these,  but  certain  portions  of  the  food,  are  thus 
disposed  of:  indeed  they  are  introduced  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  burned.  They  are  the  fuel  of  the  system,  and 
convert  the  recent  division  of  food  into  alimentary  and  res- 
piratory.   Sugar  and  fuel  are  the  chief  sources  of  animal 
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heat,  and  must  be  continually  supplied,  because  the  body  is 
continually  cooling.  The  rate  of  cooling,  of  course,  differs  in 
different  climates ;  and  hence  the  amount  of  carbon  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
same  in  Guinea  and  in  Greenland,  must  vary.  We  need  not 
then  wonder  that  the  Samoieds  eat  candles  and  drink  train- 
oil  in  incredible  quantities,  any  more  than  that  the  people  of 
Maine  burn  more  wood  in  the  winter  than  those  of  Mississippi. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic?  circle  req^iires  a  large  quantity 
of  internal  fuel  to  make  up  for  the  coldness  of  theair  about  him. 

This  is  a  point  of  no  little  consequence  in  dietetics.  Every 
body  knows  that  if  he  fills  his  stove  too  full  of  fuel,  it  burns 
with  difficulty — and  gives  off  an  undue  amount  of  smoke  and 
soot ;  or  if  he  raises  the  wick  of  his  lamp  too  high  its  flame 
is  red  and  smoky,  and  covers  his  furniture  with  lamp-black. 
Why  does  this  happen  ?  Because  the  amount  of  fuel  is  too 
great  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  get  access  to  it. 
So  too,  if  a  man  crowds  into  his  system  more  carboniferous 
nutriment  than  his  lungs  can  dispose  of,  the  soot  must  clog  his 
internal  organs.  Hence  the  liver  diseases  which  assail  great 
feeders  in  hot  climates.  An  Englishman  goes  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  wonders  that  his  appetite  does  not  return  with 
his  meals,  and  that  he  can  no  longer  relish  the  substantial 
fare  which  used  to  delight  him  in  his  cold,  moist,  native 
climate.  Unskilled  properly  to  interpret  the  motherly  warn- 
ing of  nature,  he  thinks  only  of  stimulating  his  flagging  ap- 
petite by  brandy  and  hot  spices.  A  speedy  death  or  life-long 
ill  health  is  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  experiment. 

These  errors  influence  even  tl^e  condition  of  nations  and  the 
progress  of  civilization,  a  point  so  clearly  stated  by  Liebig,  in 
his  Familiar  Letters,  that  we  prefer  to  quote  his  words. 

"  Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  requires  for  his  sup- 
port and  nourishment  extensive  sources  of  food,  even  more 
widely  extended  than  lions  and  tigers,  because  when  he  has 
the  opportunity,  he  kills  without  eating. 

^^  A  nation  of  hunters,  on  a  limited  space,  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  increasing  its  numbers  beyond  a  certain  point,  which 
10  soon  attained.    The  carbon  necessary  for  respiration  must 
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be  obtained  from  the  animals,~xrf  which  only  a  limited  number 
can  live  on  the  space  supposed.  The  animals  collect  from 
plants  the  constituents  of  their  organs  and  of  their  bloofl,  and 
yield  them  in  turn,  to  the  savages  who  live  by  the  chase 
alone.  They,  again,  receive  this  food  unaccompanied  by  those 
compounds,  destitute  of  nitrogen,  which,  during  the  life  of  the 
animals,  served  to  support  the  respiratory  process. 

"  While  the  savage  with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight 
of  stock  could  maintain  life  and  health  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if  confined  to  flesh  alone,  in 
order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration,  during 
the  same  time,  to  consume  five  such  animals.  His  food  con- 
tains an  excess  of  plastic  matter;  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  that  which  is  wanting  is  the  respiratory  material 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  sanguineous  food.  Hence  the 
tendency  to  brandy-drinking,  always  observed  in  men  who 
live  on  flesh  exclusively. 

^^  The  practical  view  of  agriculture  cannot  be  more  clearly 
or  profoundly  conceived  than  it  was  by  the  North  American 
chief,  whose  speech  on  the  subject  ia  reported  by  Crevecoeur. 
The  chief,  in  recommending  agriculture  to  his  tribe,  the  Mis- 
fiisseau  Indians,  said :  *Do  you  not  see  that  the  whites  live  on 
corn,  but  we  on  flesh  ?  that  the  flesh  requires  more  than  thirty 
months  to  grow,  and  is  often  scarce  ?  that  every  one  of  the 
wonderful  seeds  which  they  scatter  on  the  soil,  returns  them 
more  than  a  hundred-fold  ?  that  the  flesh  has  four  legs  to  run 
away  and  we  only  two  to  catch  it  ?  that  the  seeds  remain  and 
grow  where  the  white  man  sows  them  ?  that  winter,  which  for 
us  is  the  season  for  laborious  hunts,  is  to  them  a  time  of  rest  ? 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  they  have  so  many  children,  and  live 
longer  than  we  do ;  I  say,  then,  to  every  one  who  hears  me, 
before  the  trees  above  our  heads  shall  have  died  of  age,  before 
the  maples  of  the  valleys  cease  to  yield  us  sugar,  the  race  of  the 
sowers  of  corn  will  have  extirpated  the  race  of  flesh-eaters, 
unless  the  hunters  resolve  also  to  sow.' 

"  In  his  difficult  and  laborious  life  of  the  chase,  the  Indian 
consumes  in  his  limbs  a  large  sum  of  force,  but  the  effect 
produced  is  very  trifling,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
expense.  - 

*^  Cultivation  is  the  economy  offeree.  Science  teaches  us  tne 
simplest  means  of  obtaining  the  greatest  effect  with  the  small^ 
est  expenditure  of  power,  and  with  given  means  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  force.  The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the 
waste  of  force  in  agriculture,  in  other  branches  of  industry,  in 
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science,  or  in  social  economy,  is  characteristic  of  the  savage 
state,  or  of  the  want  of  true  civilization." 

It  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  ^purpose  to  enter 
into  a  minute  description  of  the  minute  anatomical  arrange- 
ments, by  which  the  due  aeration  is  secured.  It  is  known  to 
every  body  that  the  lungs  are  the  chief  organs  through  which 
air  is  admitted  to  the  blood.  These  are  loose,  freely  expansible^ 
permeated  in  every  direction  by  tubes,  which  terminate  in 
cells  having  walls  of  extreme  tenacity.  Over  these  ramify 
blood  vessels,  forming  a  close  net  work.  The  dark  venous 
blood  is  sent  out  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  passes 
along  these  vessels,  separated  from  the  air  by  only  two  layers 
of  very  delicate  membrane.  Now  this  venous  blood  contains 
carbonic  acid,  which  passes  through  the  animal  membrane 
and  escapes  into  the  air-cells,  while  the  oxygen  gas  brought  in 
by  the  act  of  respiration,  takes  its  place  in  the  blood.  The 
vital  fluid,  circulating  to  every  part,  carries  with  it  this 
powerful  agent,  which  burns  the  carbon  in  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, thus  giving  rise  to  the  carbonic  acid  so  abundant  in 
venous  blood. 

How  beautiful  are  the  harmonies  of  nature.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  animal  furnishes  food  to  plants,  the  refuse  of  the 
plant  gives  life  to  animals.  We  have  said  already  that  the 
results  of  respiration  and  of  the  burning  of  wood  are  the  same. 
Their  effect  is  also  the  same — the  evolution  of  heat.  We  are 
all  wasting  away.  Life  is  indeed  a  slow  combustion,  and 
after  death  the  embers  continue  to  smoulder  till  nothing  is 
left  of  us  but  ashes  and  vapor.  But  these  vapors  do  not  hover 
over  the  cold  tomb.  The  chemist  follows  them  with  his  pene- 
trating eye  and  sees  them  assuming  new  and  ever-varied 
forms.  He  beholds  the  verification  of  the  poetical  prophecy: — 

**  From  her  unpolluted  dust 
Shall  violets  spring." 

He  sees  the  chain  of  life  binding  together  ocean,  earth,  and 
air,  and  finds  its  hidden  links  even  in  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  He  perceives  how,  while  life  and  death  go  ever  hand 
in  hand  through  this  world  of  ours,  the  lighter  spirit  is  ever 
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the  stronger.    Death  may  paralyze  one  life,  but  a  thousand 
spring  from  its  ashes. 

In  the  examinttion  of  this  subject,  we  are  led  into  a  startling 
paradox — startling,  but  susceptible  of  rigorous  demonstration. 
Not  only  does  death  presuppose  life,  but  life  is  inseparable  from 
death — it  is  impossible  without  death — it  depends  upon  death — 
in  one  word,  it  is  death.  We  all  talk  about  the  breath  of  life,  and 
recognize  the  act  of  respiration  as  essential  to  existence.  But  we 
have  already  shown  that  respiration  is  a  process  of  oxydation— K)f 
destruction,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  Every  act  we  perform  by 
which  we  demonstrate  our  life,  is  necessarily  attended  by  the 
death  of  the  ultimate  living  tissue.  Does  a  muscle  contract  ?  Its 
little  discs  perish  by  thousands.  Does  a  nerve  thrill?  The 
nervous  matter  dies  as  it  feels.  Does  the  brain  act  with  unwonted 
vigor  ?  The  brain  perishes  in  part,  and  itis  ashes  are  found  in  the 
excretions.  In  every  crowded  apartment,  dew  is  found  upon  the 
windows.  That  dew  lived  an  hour  before,  circulated  in  blood, 
throbbed  in  hearts,  felt  in  nerve.  Nor  does  that  dew  represent 
all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  Some  portions  that 
lived  when  the  people  entered  the  room,  are  .dead  and  hidden  in 
the  transparent  chambers  of  the  air.  They  are  not  lost,  but  float 
about  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to  undergo  new  mutations  and 
live  in  other  forms.  They  blush  in  next  summer's  roses,  or  har- 
den into  pine  timber  this  winter.  The  particles  which  now  leave 
our  bodies,  converted  into  fuel,  may  warm  those  of  our  children, 
or  they  may  go  still  farther.  Passing  through  the  vegetable 
world,  they  may  serve  to  nourish  animals ;  may  flash  in  the 
eye  of  the  eagle,  or  throb  in  the  heart  of  the  dove,  or  blush  on 
the  cheek  of  beauty.  Of  one  thing  be  certain.  They  cannot  be 
lost.  They  are  indestructible  as  eternity,  and  to  annihilate  them 
would  require  no  lower  a  strain  of  omnipotence  than  that  which 
was  exerted  to  call  them  from  their  original  nonentity. 

We  have  found  in  the  atmosphere,  three  elements— oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  carbon.  In  its  watery  vapor  we  have  a  fourth, 
hydrogen.  Out  of  these  four,  with  the  addition  of  some  salts 
that  come  from  the  soil,  are  formed  all  the  tissues  and  secretions 
of  plants  and  animals.     Thus  all  hving  things  are  formed  from 
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the  air  and  the  soil.  All  the  available  water  of  plants,  leaving 
out  the  sea-weeds,  comes  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  rain,  and 
was  previously  diffused  through  it  as  vapor.  Plants  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  organic  world.  They  separate  from  air  and 
soil  these  necessary  ingredients,  and  then  give  them  to  us  as  food. 
Schleiden  treats  this  subject  with  his  usual  elegance: 

"  In  the  Pampas  of  South  America,"  he  says,  "  existed  at  the 
period  of  their  occupation  by  the  Spaniards,  the  same  thirsty 
vegetation  of  the  steppes  as  at  present,  excepting  that  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  towns  has  been  altered  by  the  running  wild 
of  the  ^eat  Pampas  thistle  and  the  artichoke,  the  same  scanty 
population,  the  same  quantity  of  indigenous  animals,  that  now 
wander  over  its  desert  plains.  The  Spaniards  introduced  the 
horse  and  neat  cattle;  these  multiplied  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  in  such  profusion,  that  Monte  Video  alone  annually  exports 
300,000  ox-hides ;  that  the  militar)-  expeditions  of  General  Rosas 
cost  manv  hundred  thousand  horses,  without  any  diminution  being 
observable. 

**  The  native  organic  life  and  its  quantity  have,  therefore,  since 
the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  not  diminished,  but  importantly 
increased,  and  millions  of  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  com- 
bined into  organic  substances,  have  been  exported  in  the  trade 
in  hides,  without  the  land  receiving  the  smallest  appreciable  re- 
turn of  organic  matter.  Whence  could  these  masses  have  come, 
if  not  from  the  atmosphere  ?  If  we  leave  out  of  view  all  the  other 
constituents  of  tea,  China  exports  more  than  300,000  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  the  half  per  cent,  of  them,  without  receiving  any  con- 
siderable return. 

"  The  hay-maker  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol  mows  his  definite 
amount  of  grass  every  year  on  the  Alps,  inaccessible  to  cattle, 
and  gives  back  not  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  substance  to 
the  soil.  Whence  comes  this  hay,  if  not  from  the  atmosphere  ? 
The  plant  requires  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  in  South  America,  in 
the  woods,  and  on  the  wild  Alps,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  ac- 
quiring these  matters,  except  from  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  Friesland,  Groeningen 
and  Dreuthe,  export  annually  about  a  million  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  their  cheese.  They  obtain  it  through  the  cows  from  their 
meadows,  which  receive  no  manure  but  that  from  the  cattle  grazing 
thereon.  The  meadows  receive  no  return  by  this,  since  all  that 
the  cows  produce  comes  itself  from  the  meadows.  Whence, 
then,  these  enormous  quantities  of  nitrogen  ?     Perhaps  Vesuvius 
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or  -Etna,  or  the  great  fire-abysses  of  the  Cordilleras,  pour  forth 
this  abundance  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  carried  by 
currents  of  air  to  the  plants  of  the  Dutch  meadows,  and  then, 
through  the  cows,  becomes,  as  casein,  an  object  of  trade  and  of 
delight  to  the  palate.'' 

It  is  manifest  that  this  nitrogen  must  have  come  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  the  question  arises,  in  what  way  ?  It  has  been 
rendered  probable,  by  experience,  that  a  portion  of  this  nitrogen 
inay  be  derived  directly  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  generally  believed  to  come  from  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid.  These  substances  are  abundantly  formed 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  nitrieres  artificielles  of  France  sup- 
plied saltpetre  enough  for  the  gunpowder  used  in  the  early  years 
of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  nitric  acid  so  obtained 
came  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere.  Ammonia  is  the  result  of 
all  animal  decay,  and  is  also  capable  of  being  formed  directly 
from  the  air.  Charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  moist 
air,  generates  carbonic  acid  indeed,  but  we  find  the  acid  com- 
bined with  ammonia.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  oxygen 
is  abstracted  from  both  the  air  and  the  water,  but  in  leaving  the 
latter,  it  sets  at  liberty  hydrogen,  which,  being  in  a  nascent  state, 
combines  immediately  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Iron,  rusting,  produces  the  same  result.  A  thunder  storm,  also, 
by  its  repeated  discharges  of  electricity  through  the  moist  air, 
causes  another  set  of  combinations  to  take  place.  Nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  are  both  formed,  and  these  unite  to  form  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia,- which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Falling  upon  the  inert  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  a 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  two  soluble  salts,  nitrate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  ready  to  enter  the  pores  of 
the  plant. 

But  there  is  more  than  all  this  in  the  atmosphere.  The  scien- 
tific eye  sees,  in  those  blue  depths,  a  great  charnel-house  into 
which  countless  remains  of  living  things  have  been  breathed. 
They  are  full  of  the  products  of  decay  in  some  of  which  the  final 
process  is  not  yet  completed,  which  are  indeed  still  dying.  These 
substances  are  in  a  state  of  change,  and  communicate  the  pecu- 
liar motion  of  their  particles  to  the  living  beings  with  which  they 
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come  in  contact.  Recent  researches  have  gone  far  to  show  chol- 
era is  dependent  upon  such  fermenting  miasmata.  They  are  at 
all  times  floating  in  the  air.  Invisible  to  us,  they  are  nevertheless 
there,  and  pure  as  is  the  crystal  vase  which  contains  them,  it  is 
false  to  the  old  superstition,  and  does  not  betray  the  secret  poison 
which  has  been  infused  into  it.  Inevitable  as  death  are  these  his 
active  ministers.  When,  from  any  cause,  they  are  present  in 
undue  quantity,  then  comes  the  pestilence.  No  one  can  refuse 
them ;  they  are  absorbed  with  every  breath  we  draw,  and  diffuse 
the  dire  venom  through  our  burning  veins. 

So  goes  the  scourge,  wandering  silently  and  invisibly  through 
the  still  air,  till  its  own  time  comes.  The  hazy  atmosphere  be- 
comes bright  and  cool ;  a  new  power  has  sprung  to  birth.  Like 
an  elemental  ftre,  it  leaps  through  the  clear  air,  consuming  these 
deadly  atoms  which  cannot  exist  in  its  presence.  The  pestilence 
ceases ;  the  newly  smitten  recover,  and  the  cloud  of  death  rolls 
away  from  the  redeemed  city. 

Though  long  exerting  its  benign  influence,  this  substance  re- 
mained till  lately  unnamed  and  unknown.  Schoenbein  discovered 
it  and  named  it  ozone.  What  it  is  can  hardly  be  determined. 
Some  chemists  regarding  it  as  a  union  of  a  large  amount  of  oxy- 
gen with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  while  others  conceive  it 
to  be  a  modification  of  oxygen  produced  by  electric  force.  What- 
ever may  be  its  composition,  it  is  certainly  a  most  powerful  oxy- 
dating  agent,  and  renders  these  substances  harmless  by  hastening 
their  final  changes  to  compounds  of  highest  oxydation. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid,  and  necessarily  imperfect  survey 
of  the  uses  of  the  atmosphere.  There  remain,  however,  many 
important  questions  to  be  discussed,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  compress  these  into  our  limited  space. 

Of  the  aesthetics  of  the  atmosphere  we  have  as  yet  said  no- 
thing, though  that  alone  would  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  trea- 
tise.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  visible  beauties  of  nature 
and  art ;  for  all  the  audible  delights  we  experience. 

It  is  to  the  air  we  owe  all  the  vegetation  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Were  it  not  for  it,  this  green  earth  would 
be   an  unsightly  heap  of  ruins ;  the  monument  of  the  Titanic 
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struggle  of  the  early  geological  forces.  Those  primeval  throes  of 
the  world  have  indeed  left  their  trace  upon  the  surface  of  our 
planet.  Great  mountains  still  record  that  awful  time  when  the 
earth  heaved  like  a  stormy  sea,  but  was  checked,  its  mighty  sur- 
ges silenced  fof  ever  in  their  strongest  heaves.  Deep  chasms  are 
the  scars  of  those  early  conflicts ;  but  the  atmosphere  has  smoothed 
the  rugged  harshness  of  the  outline  of  this  mighty  ruin.  Gray 
lichens,  and  green  moss.,  and  waving  grass,  and  shadowy  forest 
trees  have  successively  appeared  upon  the  hard  rock,  till  the  gen- 
tle slope  of  green  lawns,  and  the  round  swell  of  grassy  hills  have 
taken  the  place  of  pointed  pinnacles  and  dreary  chasms  without 
the  atmosphere,  every  fracture  would  have  retained  its  original 
sharpness.  Great  splinters  of  rock ;  deep  angular  rifts  in  the 
globe's  stony  crust ;  desolate  rivers  of  lava,  would  alone  break  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  surface.  The  mellow  haze  of  autumn  ; 
the  dewy  lustre  of  spring ;  the  shimmering  glare  of  summer;  the 
white  glitter  of  winter,  would  be  alike  impossible.  The  soft, 
ethereal  purple  of  the  distant  mountain,  and  the  unspeakably 
beautiful  lights  and  shadows  which  make  it  look  like  a  dream  of 
fairy-land,  would  be  unknown.  The  evening  pomp  of  gorgeous 
clouds ;  the  growing  glory  of  the  morning ;  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  snow-capped  mountain,  as  it  kindles  its  unconsumed  holo- 
caust of  light  on  its  lofly  altar,  could  not  exist.  All  the  soft 
shadows  and  middle  tints  of  objects  would  vanish.  A  harsh,  un- 
pleasant glare  would  meet  us  as  we  faced  the  sun ;  a  black  night 
would  receive  us  as  we  turned  from  him.  This  bright  blue  fir- 
mament, with  all  its  loveliness,  would  pass  away,  and  we  would 
have  only  a  jetty  dome  bending  over  us. 

Sounds,  too,  would  be  banished  from  this  dreary  ball.  The 
melody  of  birds ;  the  slumberous  bass  of  the  waterfall ;  the  sigh- 
ing of  winds ;  the  roar  of  ocean  would  be  over.  No  aerial 
waves,  dashing  in  soft  breakers  upon  our  ear-drums,  would  con- 
vey to  our  spirits  intelligence  of  the  outer  world.  No  sweet 
music  could  clamber  up  the  silent  staircase  of  the  ear ;  no  words 
of  love  could  stir  the  still  depths  of  the  heart.  The  melody  of 
bells,  with  all  their  changeful  voices,  could  no  longer  speak  to 
the  human  soul ;  and  all  the  sweet  associations  that  hover  round 
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accustomed  sounds,  would  die  in  the  bleak  desolation.  No  organ 
tones  could  wake  devotion ;  no  choral  voices  could  ascend  in 
prayer  or  praise  to  heaven ;  silenced  aKke  the  waitings  of  the 
Misererey  and  the  exultant  harmonies  of  the  Te  Deum. 

Life,  too,  would  be  impossible,  and  the  blasted  globe  would 
reel  through  space,  an  accursed  desert — blind^  deaf,  dumb  and 
dead. 


Abt.  VIL — Party  Leaders.  Sketches  of  Thomas  Jefersouj 
Aleocander  Hamilton^  Andrew  Jcuikson,  Henry  Clay,  John 
Banddphy  of  Boamlee.  By  Jo.  G.  Bajj)win,  author  of 
^^  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi."  New  York : 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Ca,  346  &  348  Broadway ; 
London :  16  Little  Britain.    1855. 

'*  The  design  of  this  work,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
*'  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  promipent  events,  and  of 
some  of  the  eminent  personages,  connected  with  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States."  "The  events,"  he  says  in 
another  part  of  the  same,  "  are  matters  of  familiar  history. 
All  that  the  writer  has  attempted  has  been  a  concise  narra- 
tive of  the  facts,  grouping  them  together  in  a  compact  and 
perspicuous  shape,  and  with  such  reflections  as  seemed  to 
him  to  be  just  and  appropriate.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  this, 
and  in  giving  to  his  narrative  a  fresh  and  attractive  form, 
his  object  has  been  accomplished." 

No  one,  we  think,  who  reads  Mr.  Baldwin's  book,  will  be 
of  any  other  opinion  than  that  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  modest  purpose  with  which  he  set  out.  He  has 
presented  as  many  facts  in  a  small  space,  in  as  luminous  an 
.  arrangement,  and  in  a  style  as  vivid,  sparkling  and  beautiful 
as  any  author  whose  work  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

The  book  begins  with  some  remarks  on  the  "American 
Revolution — its  general  character — its  leaders."  The  author 
then  proceeds,  after  the  manner,  and  with  the  object,  marked 
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out  in  the  preface,  to  a  review  of  the  life,  character,  and 
political  history  of  Thomas  Jeflferson.  He  then  discusses  in 
the  same  manner  the  great  leader  of  the  Federal  party, 
Alexander  Hamilton.  He  traces  the  career  of  these  eminent 
*  men  as  they  moved  in  their  course,  as  political  antagonists 
during  the  fiercest  political  strife  which  has  ever  marked 
even  the  fiercely  fought  field  of  American  politics.  He  closes 
the  part  of  the  work  hy  a  chapter  headed : — "  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  contrasted,  their  True  Greatness — Conclusion/' 

Limited  time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  comment  on 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  hook,  however  earnest  our  desire 
to  do  so :  we  can,  therefore,  only  look  at  the  latest,  in  point 
of  time,  of  these  political  sketches;  and  shall  review  the 
author's  account  of  those  "party  leaders"  who  have  so  lately 
figured  on  the  battle-ground  of  recent  contest,  whose  giant 
forms  have  ju%t  dropped  the  weapons  of  warfare,  and  whoso 
persons  and  character  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  and  love 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Baldwin  begins  this  portion  of  "  Party  Leaders  "  with 
the  portraiture  of  the  eccentric  and  gifted  son  of  Virginia, 
John  Eandolph  of  Eoanoke.  He  tells  us  of  the  different 
estimates  of  Eandolph's  character  and  ability,  from  those 
who,  amid  all  his  singularity  and  eccentricity,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  the  clearest  and  deepe^st  thought,  and  of  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  men  and  their  motives  of  action ; 
who  believed  his  powers  capable  of  effecting  good  to  his 
country ; — to  those  who  saw  in  his  fiery  eloquence  but  the 
destructive  lightning  gleaming  from  the  dark  thunder-^cloud, 
or  in  the  brightest  scintillations  of  his  genius  the  fitful  glare 
of  insanity. 

Mr.  Baldwin  thinks,  however,  that  even  those  who  did  more 
justice  to  the  powers  of  Randolph,  were  far  below  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  true  greatness.  He  regards  him  as  a  "  repre- 
sentative man  "  of  our  country.    In  his  own  words — 

"  As  a  representative  of  the  political-republican  and  social- 
aristocratical  spirit ;  as  a  Virginian  and  Southron  of  the  old 
regime;  as  a  States-Rights  leader  of  the  strictest  sect,  adhering 
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to  the  tenets  of  that  sect  when  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church;  and  probably  even  more  character- 
istically as  a  Virginia  conservative,  abounding  in  love  for 
his  native  State,  and  an  unreasoning  devotion  to  her  interests, 
renown,  customs,  habitudes  and  institutions,  resisting  all 
changes  and  innovations  in  her  organic  law  and  ancient 
polity,  and  cherishing  sectional  prejudices  as  virtues." 

The  birth  of  Randolph  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Virginia  colonial  nobility ;  his  mother — ^her 
early  teachings  and  her  early  death;  his  desultory  and 
imaginative  reading ;  his  boyhood  among  the  scenes  of  revo- 
Jptionary  struggle  in  the  Old  Dominion ;  his  bodily  weakness 
preventing  exercise  and  study ; — are  all  shown  us  as  mould- 
ing the  sensitive  temperament,  the  instinctive  perception, 
the  self-willed  temper,  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Kandolph  is  exhibited  to  us  as  pre-eminently  a  representa- 
tive of  Virginia.  Her  institutions  and  manners  shaped  his 
political  course,  and  behind  her  he  never  looked.  The  fertile 
soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  had  received  a  diflferent  class  of 
emigrants  from  those  whom  persecution  drove  to  the  sterile 
coast  of  New  England.  The  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan  were 
the  sources  from  which  sprang  different  developments  of 
social  life. 

The  gay  and  spirited  followers  of  the  Stuarts  imparted  to 
Virginia  the  laws  of  descent,  the  aristocratic  manners,  and 
the  dominion  of  caste,  which  they  had  loved  in  their  native 
land.  The  black  slave,  in  Virginia,  took  the  place  of  the 
tenant  and  villain  in  the  baronial  estates  of  England ;  and  a 
brave,  careless,  independent  people,  adding  to  their  chivalry 
a  high  pride  of  personal  liberty,  dispensed  a  profuse  hospi- 
tality in  the  stately  mansions  which  stood  above  the  winding 
rivers  of  Eastern  Virginia.    Says  our  author — 

"  The  feudal  times  and  baronial  manners  of  ^  merrie  Eng- 
land' seemed  revived  upon  this  continent.  Indeed,  looking 
down  from  his  castle-like  dwelling,  over  a  broad  sweep  of 
wood,  and  water,  and  patrimonial  fields,  tilled  by  his  hundreds 
of  slaves,  the  old  Virginian  might  well  feel  himself  scarcely 
less  a  lord  than  her  Saxon  Franklins,  or  her  more  modern 
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dukes  or  earls.  '  Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone,' 
The  revelry  is  silent  in  their  halls ;  the  halls  gone  to  decay. 
The  very  site  of  their  mansions  is  covered  with  stunted  pines 
and  sedge ;  and  park,  and  garden,  and  field,  and  manor,  long 
since  worn  out  and  deserted,  are  grown  over  with  hriers  and 
the  undergrowth  of  the  returning  forest,  and  never  visited, 
save  by  the  solitary  sportsman  in  quest  of  the  small  game 
which  has  taken  shelter  in  the  covert." 

Randolph,  trained  among  these  scenes  and  manners,  makes 
his  first  political  appearance  during  the  alien  and  sedition 
excitement.  Virginia, — starting  out  with  a  distrust  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  fearful  of  all  external  power,  jealous  of 
being  controlled  by  the  New  Englander,partingwith  the  juri^ 
diction  over  her  citizens  as  a  father  parts  with  the  custody  of 
a  loved  daughter  into  the  untried  hand  of  one  thenceforth  to 
rule  where  he  once  held  the  sway  of  afiectionate  authority, — 
Virginia  was  the  first  to  say  to  the  federal  power,  "  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  True  to  his  Virginia  educa- 
tion, full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an  illrdefined  love  of  personal 
freedom^  the  young  Bandolph  stood  on  the  same  rostrum 
with  the  tottering  form  of  Patrick  Henry,  as  a  republican 
candidate  for  Congress. 

"  The  old  man  eloquent,"  so  lately  a  fierce  denouncer  of  the 
Constitution,  had  in  declining  years,  and  after  its  adoption, 
come  into  the  Federal  view  of  its  interpretation,  and  was 
there  to  make  his  last  speech  on  the  Federal  side.  Once  more 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  glowing  eye,  his  commanding  ges- 
ture swayed  the  vast  multitude  as  in  the  days, of  old.  Henry, 
wearied  by  the  exertion,  too  great  for  his  feeble  frame,  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  the  undaunted  stripling 
rose  to  reply.  "That  the  crowd,"  says  the  author,  "still 
thrilling  with  the  eloquence  of  Henry,  listened  to  him  at  all, 
that  they  listened  attentively  for  three  hours,  that  they  were 
pleased  and  entertained  all  that  time,  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  speech  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  youthful  speaker, 
18  praise  enough  for  any  man's  first  effort." 

In  the  time  of  the  crumbling  ascendency  of  the  Federal 
party  under  the  elder  Adams,  Randolph  took  his  seat  in 
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Cyongress.  Here  began  the  public  career  of  one  whom  the 
author  thinks  ^^  the  most  consistent  of  all  the  politicians  who 
ever  lived  in  the  Republic."  Randolph  of  course  took  ground 
against  the  administration.  Jefferson  President,  and  a  Re* 
publican  majority  in  Congress,  he  wad  made  chairman  of  the 
Ciomaittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  co-operated  in  all  the 
measures  of  the  Grovernment.  His  States'  Rights  consistency 
failed  him  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  even  in  Mr.  Bald- 
win's opinion;  for  "on  strict  States'  Rights  principles,"  he 
says  "  this  measure  was  inadmissible." 

Randolph  at  the  end  of  Jefferson's  first  term  stood  high 
with  his  party,  and  had  earned  a  wide  reputation  in  the 
country,  never  gaining,  however,  personal  popularity :  still 
the  same  self-willed  strange  man ;  liking  and  respecting  few, 
loved  by  few  in  turn. 

The  rumbling  thunder  of  distant  cannon  was  now  heard 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Bonaparte  and  England 
struggled  in  the  death-grasp;  each  striving  to  destroy  the 
other.  Our  commerce  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  an  infancy  like 
that  of  Hercules,  was  rapidly  extending  under  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Left  by  the  policy  of  Jefferson  to  its  own 
defence,  the  merchant  marine  of  America  was  daily  exposed 
to  outrage.  The  orders  in  Council  and  the  decrees  of  Napoleon, 
equally  assailed  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Spain  spoiled  our 
vessels,  disputed  our  territorial  boundaries  and  insulted  the 
persons  of  our  citizens.  War  with  all  would  have  been  justi- 
fiable ;  for  war  with  none  were  we  prepared.  The  hatred  felt 
to  England  drew  the  war  fury  upon  her.  Jefferson  was  unde- 
cided. Although  an  ingenious  politician  and  a  strong  thinker 
and  writer,  yet  he  was  not  the  man  of  action  which  the  crisis 
demanded.  From  this  time  dates  Randolph's  break  with  his 
party.  His  first  stand  against  Jefferson  was  his  speech  against 
the  bill  appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  intrusted 
to  executive  discretion.  The  President  while  he  did  not  re- 
commend the  measure,  secretly  gave  notice  of  his  wishes  in  its 
jEavor.  This  was  reported  in  the  House  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  Randolph  threw  upon  the  suggestion  all 
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the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  sarcasm.  "  He  considered  it/' 
he  said,  "  unworthy  of  any  man  holding  a  seat  in  this  House." 

Through  the  administrations  of  Madison  and  Monroe  Ran- 
dolph was  in  opposition.  Thp  Non- Intercourse  Act  was  fol- 
lowed hy  the  Embargo.  Randolph  opposed  both.  He  de- 
clared an  offensive  war  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and 
answered  by  a  withering  blast  of  invective  every  assault  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration. 

At  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  the  racking  pains  of  heredi- 
tary disease,  and  on  his  sick  bed  the  tortures  of  mental  suffer- 
ing were  added  to  his  bodily  ills.  This  strange  man  had  loved. 
Abandoning  the  idea  of  marrying  the  object  of  his  affection, 
he  had  indulged  in  the  fond  fancy  of  a  Platonic  attachment, 
but  the  lady  of  his  love  married  another.  "  This  austere 
man,"  says  the  author,  "  proud,  exclusive,  repulsive,  had  yet 
in  his  heart,  cold  and  hard  as  it  seemed  to  the  world,  a  spot 
warm  and  bright :  amid  boisterous  seas,  a  little  emerald  isle 
decked  with  flowers  and  vocal  with  melody,  and  inhabited 
by  the  fair  being  whom  he  idolized,  as  the  ideal  of  all  that 
was  pure  and  bright  of  womanhood  and  beautiful  on  earth." 

We  pass  over  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  with  England. 
Randolph  favored  Monroe,  as  Jefferson's  successor,  instead  of 
Madison.  The  crisis  called  great  men  into  the  nation's  council. 
Clay  and  Calhoun  stood  on  the  theatre  of  their  future  fame. 
Randolph  was  matched  against  the  young  giants  of  the  war  party 
in  the  House.  "  These  young  men,"  said  the  sarcastic  stales- 
man,  "have  their  eyes  on  the  Presidential  chair.  We  shall  have 
war  now."  The  second  war  with  England  began  ;  and  with  it 
began  that  personal  rivalry  betw^een  Randolph  and  Clay,  which 
lasted  all  their  time  of  joint  political  life,  and  called  them  once 
into  hostile  combat. 

Randolph  and  Clay  were  constantly  in  conflict.  Their  resem- 
blance as  passionate,  enthusiastic — speaking  representatives  of  the 
war  and  peace  party,  made  them  constant  personal  antagonists. 

"It  was  utterly  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Baldwin,  "for  two 
such  men  as  Clay  and  Randolph  to  be  friends."  The  admirable 
"contrast "  between  the  two,  which  occupies  nine  pages  of  the 
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book,  we  would  like  to  present  to  our  readers,  but  they  must 
examine  for  themselves. 

Randolph,  against  popular  clamor,  opposed  the  war.  True  to 
his  own  opinions,  he  boldly  maintained  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  "  As  we  look  back,"  says  the  author,  "  on  this  scene, 
we  are  reminded  of  a  later  example  of  the  same  lofty  heroism. 
We  allude  to  the  day  when  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  the  American 
Senate,  pale  and  emaciated,  his  eyes  glaring  and  his  frame  quiver- 
ing with  excitement,  lifted  up  his  voice  alone  in  that  august  body 
in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  trembling  with  passionate 
patriotism,  swore  he  would  strike  a  dagger  to  his  heart  before 
he  would  vote  for  an  unjust  war,  heralded  by  a  lying  preamble." 

Randolph  loved  England.  His  heart  looked  back  with  fond- 
ness to  the  ancient  homestead  of  his  Virginia  sires.  England,  ar- 
rayed against  the  world,  was  prepared  to  the  last  gasp,  says  the 
author,  "  as  she  stood  in  her  armor,  glittering  like  a  war-god  be- 
neath the  lion  banner  under  which  wc  had  fought  with  her  at  the 
Longmeadows,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
Randolph  could  not,  for  his  soul  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  strike  her  then." 

The  tempest  of  war  feeling  swept  over  the  country,  and  Ran- 
dolph fell  before  it  for  a  time.  He  was  beaten  for  Congress,  and 
went  into  retirement. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  from  the  tale  of  his  strange  and  fas- 
cinating history.  We  must  leave  the  story  of  his  religious  ex- 
perience ;  of  those  spiritual  operations  which  he  seefhs  to  have 
felt  so  deeply,  and  of  which,  in  such  touching  tones,  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Key.  His  nephew,  the  last  of  his  line,  died,  and  his 
mind  bowed  under  the  stroke,  till  "  reason  seemed  driven  from 
her  throne  and  frightened  from  propriety." 

Once  more  in  political  action,  he  is  found  opposing  the  bank 
and  the  tariff,  which  the  democratic  leaders  now  urged  as  neces- 
sary measures.  War  had  wrought  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
champions  of  State  Rights,  and  every  Federal  idea  was  now 
found  to  be  constitutional  and  proper.  Like  a  rushing  wave,  the 
struggle  with  England  had  swept  the  foundation  of  Jefieisonism 
from  beneath  their  iC^et. 
16 
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But  right  or  wrong,  Randolph  never  turned.  He  still  firmly 
opposed  whatever  he  had  once  regarded  as  an  encroachment  of 
power ;  he  declaimed  against  debts  and  credit  with  all  the  hatred 
of  a  Virginia  landholder  of  the  olden  time,  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration and  the  Missouri  question  followed.  The  personal  collis- 
ion of  Randolph  and  Clay  still  continued.  The  former  com- 
plained of  the  Speaker's  inattention  to  him  on  the  floor,  and  op- 
posed, with  all  his  force,  the  "  Compromise"  of  which  Clay  was 
the  author. 

About  this  time  came  Randolph's  visit  to  England,  and  the 
making  of  his  will  emancipating  his  slaves.  In  the  18th  Con- 
gress he  opposed  the  Greek  resolutions,  the  internal  improvement 
bills,  the  tariff  of  1824. 

We  have  now  reached  the  starting  point  of  modem  political 
organizations;  the  election  of  1824;  the  struggle  in  the  House  ; 
Clay's  support  of  Adams,  and  the  latter's  election.  The  fatal  mis- 
take of  Clay's  life  was  his  ac^^eptance  of  office  under  this  admin- 
istration. Randolph,  now  in  the  Senate,  offended  at  the  tone  of 
the  President's  answer  to  the  inquiries  about  the  publication  of 
the  documents  relating  to  the  Panama  Mission,  broke  out  into  a 
bitter  invective,  concluding  with  the  sentence,  the  unjustifiable, 
bitter,  unfounded  sentence  which  brought  himself  and  Clay  into 
the  field.  "I  was  defeated,"  said  he,  "  broke  down  by  the  coa- 
lition of  Blifil  and  Black  George,  by  the  combination,  unheard  of 
till  then,  of  the  Puritan  with  the  black-leg."  The  challenge 
passed,  and  Randolph  and  Clay  met  in  combat.  We  extract  the 
author's  description  of  the  scene  presented  by  this  remarkable 
meeting. 

"  The  meeting  of  these  remarkable  men  is  suggestive.  There 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  on  that  bright  April  evening, 
as  the  sun  was  declining  behind  the  blue  hills  of  Virginia,  in  the 
attitude  of  combatants,  two  men,  around  whom  gathered,  proba- 
bly, a  more  stirring  interest  than  around  any  other  two  men  in  the 
Union  ;  and  yet  their  political  opinions  and  their  personal  history 
were  as  opposite  as  their  persons,  when  they  stood  in  their  places. 
They  were  alike  only  in  chivalry  of  bearing,  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  genius  and  pride.  They  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance met  now  to  fight  to  the  death  with  physical  weapons. 
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as  they  had  met  so  often  before,  to  do  battle  with  the.  weapons  of 
intellectual  warfare.  Their  opposition  had  been  unceasing. 
Probably  they  had  never  agreed  in  one  prominent  public  meas- 
ure, since  they  were  in  public  life  together.  *  Each  looked  upon 
the  other  as,  if  not  the  ablest,  at  least  the  most  annoying  and 
dreaded  opponent  of  his  political  principles  and  personal  aims. 
They  were,  in  early  life,  and  to  some  extent,  still,  representatives 
of  different  phases  of  society.  Randolph,  born  to  affluence ; 
descended  from  a  long  and  honored  line ;  commanding  all  that 
wealth  and  family  influence  can  give ;  with  the  best  opportunities 
for  education;  accustomed,  almost  from  infancy,  to  refined  and 
intellectual  society;  the  representative  of  the  free-holders,  and 
inhaling,  with  the  atmosphere  around  him,  the  spirit  of  caste, 
which,  in  his  circle,  curiously  intermingled  itself,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish barons,  with  a  love  of  freedom ;  aristocratic  in  many  of  his 
principles,  and  still  more  aristocratic  in  many  of  his  practices ; 
and  Clay,  bom  in  obscurity,  of  humble  parentage — the  first  man 
of  his  family  known  out  of  his  county — '  the  mill-boy  of  the 
Slashes' — without  early  opportunities  or  powerful  friends;  risings 
at  last,  to  be  a  deputy-clerk,  and  rejoicing  in  the  rise ;  reading,  in 
the  spare  hours  released  from  manual  toil,  the  rudiments  of  the 
law;  going  out  into  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky,  to  find  a 
*  location '  among  the  hunters  and  pioneers  of  that  then  remote 
territory,  with  but  faint  hopes,  even  in  a  breast  not  prone  to  de- 
spondency; seemingly  unconscious  of  the  talents  and'energies  he 
possessed ;  aspiring  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  as  the  height 
of  his  good  fortune;  taking  early  a  position  at  an  able  bar ;  rising 
rapidly  to  the  head  of  it ;  soon  going  out  into  politics ;  mingling 
familiarly  with  the  frontier  population  around  him,  and  identifying 
himself  with  their  character,  habits,  pursuits,  and  feelings  ;  wrest- 
ling with  the  strong,  though  sometimes  rough,  champions  for  the 
favor  of  a  vigorous,  hard-sensed,  patriotic  and  unsophisticated 
people ;  winning  his  way  by  his  talents,  and  by  a  boldness  as 
necessary  as  talents ;  literally  fighting  his  way  up  over  obstacles 
of  all  kinds,  and  men  of  all  sorts  and  characters ;  first,  in  the 
State  Legislature — then  in  the  United  States  Senate — in  the 
House — in  the  Speaker's  chair — and  now  in  the  Cabinet ;  these 
were  the  two  men,  alike  in  splendid  gifts  of  intellect,  yet  so  un- 
like in  character  and  circumstance,  who  now,  weapon  in  hand, 
stood  opposed  in  mortal  combat." 

Clay's  bullet  pierced  Randolph's  coai  The  latter  fired  into 
the  air.  "  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clay  I  you  owe  me  a  coat !"  screamed 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  Virginian.    "  I  am  thankful;  Mr.  Ban- 
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dolph,  that  I  am  no  deeper  in  your  debt/'  was  the  reply  of  the 
chivalrous  Kentuckian. 

Turned  out  of  the  Senate  by  John  Tyler,  Randolph  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  once  more,  and  on  the  election  of  Jack- 
son, in  which  he  concurred,  retired  from  the  public  councils 
with  a  wasted  constitution.  A  member  of  the  Convention  of 
Virginia  in  1829,  he  stood  up  manfully  for  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  resisted  every  innovation  as  a  man  battling  for  the 
graves  of  his  fathers.  He,  thedespiser  of  office,  the  reviler  of 
office  holders,  accepted  the  mission  to  Russia,  for  the  first 
time  left  the  representation  of  his  native  State,  and  utterly 
unfit  to  fulfil  his  duties,  braved  the  chill  winds  whicli  sweep 
over  the  snow-covered  north.^ 

Once  more  at  home,  he  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at  the  pro- 
clamation of  Jackson,  and  spoke  from  a  chair  on  the  hustings 
in  support  of  State  Rights.  Having  favored  Jackson  against 
Adams  and  Clay — he  now  said  that  ^^  Henry  Clay  alone  could 
save  the  Union" — the  idol  of  democracy  must  be  shattered 
by  the  denounced  Federalist. 

Clay  sacrificed  his  favored  policy  for  the  sake  of  the  Union, 
and  Jackson  was  saved  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  and  war. 

We  are  drawing  rapidly  to  the  close  of  this  strange  man's 
life.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Baldwin,  "  a  great  man ;  he  had 
the  indispensable  elements  of  greatness — ^will  and  constancy. 
Bruce,  Hannibal,  and  C03sar,  were  scarcely  his  superiors  in 
this  respect.  No  man  had  more  individuality;  his  moral 
courage  was  equal  to  Luther's.  He  was  loyal  to  an  idea.  Like 
Xavier,  with  his  bell  ringing  before  him  as  he  walked  among 
strange  cities,  arresting  the  attention  of  the  startled  way- 
farers with  the  message  of  salvation,  and  denouncing  the 
coming  wrath, — ^Randolph  moved  among  men  the  untiring 
apostle  of  his  creed,  ever  raising  his  shrill  voice  ^  against  the 
alarming  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government.' " 

Randolph,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  was  the  wittiest 
man  of  his  time.  His  aptness  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  the 
use  of  quotations  was  remarkable.  He  had  a  facility  for  see- 
ing remote  analogies.    His  memory  was  comprehensive^  his 
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information  large,  his  literary  taste  unsurpassed.  He  was 
clear,  quick,  deep  in  understanding  and  thought  His  state- 
ments saved  him  many  of  the  processes  of  ratiocination; 
much  that  looked  like  declamation  was  only  illustration  or 
another  form  of  argument 

As  all  know,  Randolph  was  unhappy.  The  tortures  of  the 
hypochondriac  were  his  daily  experience.  His  temper  and  his 
passions,  much  the  result  of  his  diseased  frame,  made  for  him 
many  enemies.  Ahout  to  attempt  another  visit  to  Europe, 
he  came  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  catching  the  sound  of 
Clay's  voice,  entreated  to  be  held  up,  that  he  "  might  hear 
that  voice  once  more."  The  two  sons  of  Virginia,  enemies  in 
life,  exchanged  the  grasp  of  friendly  parting,  as  one  went 
down  into  th^  dark  valley. 

"  Randolph,  in  fast  declining  health,  reached  Philadelphia, 
whither  he  went  to  take  passage  from  that  port  He  was  too 
late  for  the  Liverpool  packet  He  exposed  himself  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  took  cold,  which  aggravated  his  dis- 
ease, and  hastened  its  fatal  termination.  He  wasput  to  bed 
— ^his  death  bed — ^in  his  lodgings,  at  the  City  flotel.  The 
idiosyncrasies  which  had,  of  late  years  especially,  marked  his 
demeanor,  distinguished  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  The  sud- 
den burst  of  petulance  which  disease  wrung  from  him ;  the 
affecting  kindness  and  tenderness  which  disease  could  not 
wholly  take  from  him;  the  rambling  conversation  in  the  in- 
tervals of  acute  suffering,  in  some  passages,  as  brilliant  as 
ever — the  last  gleams  of  the  sinking  lamp ;  the  groanings  of 
remorse,  which  a  review  of  his  past  life,  at  the  bar  of  a  stern 
self-judgment,  drew  from  his  contrite  heart ;  the  fervid  prayer; 
the  hesitating  hope :  the  trust,  qualified  by  self-condemnation, 
in  the  Saviour,  whose  name  he  professsed ;  the  concluding  act 
ere  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  scene  of  earth,  when,  propped 
up  by  pillows,  he  called  witnesses  to  his  confirmation  of  his 
will,  providing  for  the  freedom  and  support  of  his  slaves, 
and  the  last  conscious  words,  which  fired  his  eye  and  braced 
his  sinking  frame,  as,  speaking  in  this  connection,  he  laid  his 
skeleton  hand  strongly  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, John,  and  said  with  emphasis — "especially  for  this 
man."  And  then — this  last  charge  upon  his  conscience  off — 
his  mind  wandered  away  to  the  light,  and  the  scenes,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Early  Day ;  and,  the  mutterings  of  the  voice 
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growing  gradually  fainter,  as  he  passed  on  into  the  thicker 
shadows  of  the  dark  valley,  the  fluttering  pulse  stood  still, 
and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  numhered  with  the  dead  I 
(June  24,  1833,  aged  sixty.) 

They  carried  him  hack  to  his  solitary  home,  and  huried 
him — in  death  as  in  life  unsocial  and  isolated — in  the  forest 
of  Roanoke.  In  the  soil  of  the  Virginia  he  loved  so  well,  they 
laid  the  corse  of  her  faithful  and  devoted  son.  They  left  him 
to  rest,  after  the  long  fever  of  his  troubled  dream  of  life  was 
over,  in  a  humble  and  sequestered  grave,  beneath  two  stately 
pines.  There  let  him  sleep  on  I  The  gloom  of  their  shade, 
and  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  through  their  boughs, 
are  fit  emblems  of  the  life  which  was  breathed  out  in  sadness 
and  in  sorrow. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  book  is  principally  indi- 
cated by  the  chapter  headed  "  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry 
Clay."  In  the  later  days  of  American  politics,  the  tall  forms 
of  these  "  party  leaders"  over-top  all  the  men  of  the  times. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  others,  around  them  crowd  the  pas- 
sions, prejudices  and  opinions,  which  are  still  warm  like  the 
glowing  embers  when  the  blazing  fire  goes  down.  Around 
their  standards  the  talent  of  the  country  arrayed  itself  as  a 
dependant. 

Had  Henry  Clay,  in  the  upward  career  of  his  path  of  fame, 
never  met  Andrew  Jackson,  his  statue  would  have  stood 
among  those  who  have  filled  the  "  Consulship,"  at  the  earliest 
age,  and  with  the  most  enduring  renown.  These  men  met, 
both  could  not  succeed ;  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  mili- 
tary glory  gave  the  palm  of  success  to  Jackson,  where  merit 
might  have  decided  difierently,  and  at  least  have  halted  in 
her  judgment. 

Mr.  Baldwin  speaks  of  the  singular  character  of  our  party 
contests  as  seen  by  an  European,  No  social  problems  to  be 
solved,  a  well-regulated  government  settled,  and  men  raving 
about  the  division  of  public  lands,  the  improvement  of  a 
harbor,  or  the  regulation  of  a  tarifi".  He  attributes  this  to 
the  spirit  of  party,  natural  to  man,  and  exercised  for  its  own 
sake.  Politics  he  regards  as  the  American  national  amuse- 
ment— ^the  great  social  safety-valve. 
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A  great  deal  of  this  fierce  party  strife  may,  we  think,  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  which  we  have  stated,  that  these  two 
great  men  formed  parties  around  themselves,  and  moulded 
upon  events  the  impress  of  their  qualities.  Each  replete  with 
courage,  moral  and  physical,  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
of  enthusiastic  temperament,  of  rigorous  wills,  of  great  indi- 
yidnal  pride ;  they  naturally  came  in  conflict,  and  men,  as 
they  ranged  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner,  loved 
their  own  leader,  and  hated  the  one  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  bitterest  invective,  the  most  violent  personal  assaulfJL 
the  most  intense  excitement,  marked  these  political  struggle^ 
as  the  result  o{  the  personal  character  of  the  parties  engaged. 
Both  their  partisans  were  rather  the  believers  in  two  different 
creeds,  promulgated  by  two  great  prophets,  who  led  them, 
than  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  hosts.  Merely  the  ablest 
among  men,  originally  holding  common  views,  and  banding 
for  a  common  end. 

The  character  of  these  **  party  leaders  "  will  afford,  as  time 
advances,  matter  of  increasing  interest  for  the  biographer. 
Party  feeling  is  still  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  fair  discussion 
of  their  merits,  though  Mr.  Baldwin  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  could  be  expected  from  any  one  fiow^  in  giving 
to  the  world  an  impartial  estimate.  *'  That  they  were  great 
men — especially  in  that  sense  which  defines  greatness  to  be 
the  power  to  control  men,  and  mould  opinion  or  action — will," 
he  thinks,  "  not  be  denied."  They  stood  as  antagonists,  and 
yet,  as  they  stood,  the  points  of  resemblance  were  obvious. 

Their  education  in  revolutionary  times;  their  common 
adoption  of  a  new  State  in  early  youth,  with  but  little  aid 
except  their  self-trained  powers ;  their  indomitable  wills ; 
their  defiance  of  opposition ;  their  judgment,  common  sense, 
and  tact ;  their  strong  passions ;  their  social  qualities,  and 
their  imperial,  lofty  spirit — are  all  alluded  to  as  furnishing 
the  features  of  resemblance  in  the  portraiture  of  both.  Says 
the  author: — "They  were  Americans  both,  loving  their 
whole  country,  its  honor,  its  glory,  its  institutions,  its 
Union,  with  a.  love  kindled  early  and  quenched  only  in 
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death."    Clay,  he  thinks,  could  have  been  a  soldier  as  well 
as  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 

"  Jackson's  spirit,  if  not  more  active,  was  less  fitted  for  the 
council-hall  than  the  battle-field.  His  was  not  the  elaborate 
eloquence  of  the  senate.  Swords,  not  words,  were  his  argu- 
ments. His  was  the  true  Demosthenic  eloquence  of  action. 
He  had  neither  the  temper  nor  the  abilities  to  parley.  He 
could  speak  tersely,  vigorously,  movingly,  but  his  words  were 
the  brief  words  of  command.  Action  followed  speech,  as 
thunder  the  lightning.  He  had  no  patience  for  the  solemn 
fcrms,  the  dull  routine,  the  prosy  speech-making,  the  timid 
matitudes,  or  the  elaborate  ratiocinations  of  legislative  de- 
bate. Sudden  and  quick  in  opinion  as  in  quarrel,  heart,  soul 
and  mind  all  mingled  in  his  conclusions,  and  the  energy  that 
conceived  a  purpose,  started  it  into  overt  act.  With  him,  to 
think  and  to  do  were  not  so  much  two  things  as  one.  His 
eager  and  impatient  soul  would  have  fevered  over  a  debate 
on  a  proposition  to  declare  war,  or  to  provide  means  for 
prosecuting  it,  as  the  knight,  Ivanhoe,  on  his  sick  bed  in  the 
castle  of  Front  de  Boeuf,  writhed  in  helpless  impatience, 
when  he  heard  the  clangor  of  the  warriors  storming  the 
battlements  for  his  deliverance." 

Jackson  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  qualities.  "  He 
was  much  misunderstood,"  says  the  author.  "  He  was  neither 
god  nor  devil."  He  was  kind  in  his  social  relations,  simple 
and  honest  in  his  personal  habits ;  he  loved  his  country  fer- 
vently. His  will  was  the  ultimate  director  of  his  action.  It 
moved  him  often  to  what  was  good ;  but,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  he  suflFered  nothing  to  oppose  that  will.  In  every 
measure  we  are  inclined  to  consider  his  ultimate  object  some- 
what mixed  with  personal  prejudice,  or  with  his  idea  of  the 
good  of  his  country.  But  the  country  must  be  benefited  his 
way,  and  in  the  way  he  chose  to  confer  the  benefit ;  and  thus 
his  loUl  often  prevented  his  reasoning  faculties  from  casting 
the  light  of  reflection  on  his  actions. 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  republic,  Jackson  has  most  impressed 
himself  upon  its  destiny.  To  him  we  owe  the  position  of  the 
President  as  the  leader  of  a  dominant  party — the  immediate, 
active,  powerful  representative  of  the  people.    Whether  for 
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good  or  evil,  we  have  now  realized  the  idea  of  a  strong  execu- 
tive,— a  strength  for  which  Hamilton  lahored  in  vain  in  the 
constitutional  convention.  If  time  permitted,  we  might 
show,  we  think,  that  his  expectations  of  the  results  of  re- 
stricted power  have  proved  well-grounded.  "  As  the  nation 
grows/'  he  said,  ^^  certain  powers  must  he  possessed ;  and  if 
you  do  not  give  them,  they  will  be  usurped." 

To  Jackson  we  owe  the  power  of  patronage.  Binding 
parties  together,  and  throwing  the  selfish  principle  in  all  itfl 
potency  as  the  powerful  agent  in  party  contests.  This,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  has  accomplished  that  subordination  of 
the  State  Governments  which  was  the  dread  of  Bandolph's 
life.  The  Central  Government  has  its  disciplined  officers  in 
all  the  States,  bound  to  the  presidential  head  by  the  ever- 
Tibrating  chord  of  self-interest  The  subordinate  offices,  dis- 
posed of  at  Washington,  surpass  in  honor  and  emolument  the 
highest  gifts  of  a  State.  Every  thing  turns  on  national  pol- 
itics. Questions  of  State  interest  enter  little  even  into  State 
elections ;  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  chiefly  valued 
as  his  vote  may  affect  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Every  thing,  from  governor  to  constable,  is  absorbed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  national  agitation. 

We  pass  over  the  author's  account  of  the  struggles  during 
the  administration  of  Jackson  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
fierce  assaults  of  party  invective,  the  great  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  bank,  the  specie  circular  and  the  veto.  Jackson 
left  his  successor  to  weather  the  storm  which  he  had  raised, 
and  the  bark  that  bore  the  political  fortunes  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  went  down  in  the  tempest. 

Our  author  now  turns  to  Clay,  the  survivor  of  the  great 
triumvirate.  We  have  discussed  his  character  in  treating  of 
Bandolph  and  Jackson,  and  there  remains  but  little  more  to 
add.  He  was  now  ripening  in  years  like  a  sheaf  of  well  filled 
grain,  and  the  last  greatest  era  of  his  life  came  on. 

All  are  familiar  with  his  stand  on  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
the  wonderful  exertions  of  an  old  man  in  its  behalf;  his  aston- 
ishing labors  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    Our  author  remarks : 
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"Never  before  had  he  fully  shown  himself  the  man  God  had 
made  him.  For  fifty  years,  he  had  never  found  a  rival  for  a 
whole  session,  as  an  orator  and  leader  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly ;  but  men  had  compared  him  to  himself,  and  had  noted 
how  far  he  was,  in  this  speech  or  that  from  his  high-water 
mark  of  excellence.  Now  ne  was  above  himself— above  where 
the  flood  of  his  sweeping  and  surge-like  eloquence  had  ever 
gone  before.  As  a  mere  orator,  he  left  the  great  deeds  of  his 
youth  and  middle  age  behind.  But  his  oratory  was  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  claims  to  attention  and  gratitude.  He  was 
eloquent  in  every  thing — instinct  with  eloquence,  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  its  spirit — in  movement — in  manner — in  writing — 
in  speech — in  tone — above  all,  perhaps,  in  social  intercourse 
transfusing  himself  into  others ;  now  in  the  closet,  now  at  the 
mess  table,  now  in  the  committee  room,  in  the  drive,  on  the 
street,  every  where — in  every  way — seeking  no  repose — want- 
ing none — it  was  the  fever  and  fanaticism  of  soul  that  carried 
him  with  but  one  object  before  him — and  yet  that  fever  and 
fanaticism  presided  over  by  a  judgment  and  a  tact  that  never 
forsook  and  never  misled  him. 

"He  could  retire  now.  Why  linger  ^superfluous  on  the 
stage  ?'  His  sun  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a 
tropical  sun,  gorgeous,  yet  with  a  solemn  and  sacred  aspect, 
magnified  even  beyond  his  size  at  noon,  might  now  go  down 
without  a  cloud  or  shadow,  lighting  up  all  the  sky  around 
with  rays  of  marvelous  glory  long  after  he  had  set  I" 

As  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  excellent  work,  we 
give  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Clay. 

"  Great  injustice  has  been  done  Mr.  Clay,  by  instituting 
comparisons  between  a  single  faculty  or  a  few  faculties  of  his 
intellect,  and  a  single  or  a  few  faculties  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporaries ;  and  by  a  general  deduction  of  his  inferiority  to 
them,  drawn  from  this  comparison.  It  might  be  safely  admit- 
ted that  Clay  did  not  possess  the  wonderful  analysis  of  Calhoua 
— ^that  incarnation  of  logic.  It  might,  also,  be  conceded,  that 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  Miltonic  grandeur  of  imagination,  the 
classic  erudition,  the  artistic  skill  in  words,  and  the  compre- 
hensive and  lucid  statement  of  Webster.  Not  only  Clay's 
intellect,  but  his  whole  organization  depends  for  its  just  ap- 
preciation upon  a  view  of  it  a«  a  whde.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  harmonious  proportions,  and  the  large  though  equable, 
developments  of  all  the  parts.  If,  by  no  one  faculty,  standing 
alone,  would  he  have  been  greatly  distinguished,  yet  in  no 
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one  faculty  was  he  less  than  remarkable;  while  the  whole 
made  up  a  complement  of  distinction  and  power  denied,  as  we 
think,  to  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Reflect,  how  rare  it  is 
to  find  concentred  in  one  man  all  the  qualities  of  mind,  of 
body,  of  temperament,  which  make  a  successful  manager  in 
war-times,  and  in  those  crises  of  aflfairs  in  peace,  requiring 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  captain.  Reflect,  how-  few  of  his 
contemporaries  could,  on  any  one  prominent  occasion,  have 
supplied  his  place.  Consider,  how  few  men  )iave  the  qualities 
which  preserve  the  confidence  of  a  party  for  years — how  few 
could  have  held  the  undisputed  lead^ship  of  a  furious  opposi- 
tion for  nearly  a  generation.  Who  else  has  ever  done  it? 
Consider,  that  with  these  qualities  were  blended  a  business 
capacity  and  knowjedge  of  detail  which  qualified  him  for  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  practical  afiairs.  Consider,  that 
he  showed  a  genius  for  diplomacy  inferior  to  that  of  no  man 
of  the  age ;  for  his  settlement  of  the  sectional  questions  when 
they  seemed  impossible  of  adjustment,  called  for  as  high 
diplomatic  ability  as  the  treaties  he  negotiated.  Consider 
that,  as  a  jurist,  notwithstanding  the  small  attention  he  paid 
t6  the  practice  and  study  of  law,  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  at 
the  eminent  bar  of  his  own  State ;  and  that,  as  an  advocate^ 
he  had  no  peer  in  courts,  where  the  most  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent orators  of  the  country  pleaded.  Consider,  too,  that  he 
led  the  policy  of  the  country  in  every  great  measure  from 
Madison,  indeed,  from  the  last  Congress  of  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, until  he  met  the  man  of  his  destiny  in  Andrew 
Jackson;  that  in  Democratic  Congresses  he  carried  almost 
every  one  of  his  leading  measures,  and  was  only  defeated  by 
the  vetoes  of  the  President  from  fixing. upon  the  country 
almost  the  whole  line  of  his  policy — a  policy  so  broad  as  to 
-have  embraced  nearly  the  whole  scheme  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration. If  we  look  at  his  measures,  we  find  schemes  so  large 
— systems  so  broad — as  to  belong  only  to  minds  the  most  capa- 
cious ;  and,  besides  them,  we  see  faculties  of  administration 
80  extended  as  to  embrace  the  fullest  details  of  the  bureau  or 
the  farm.  No  man  ever  had  a  busier  invention  in  moulding 
measures,  or  a  more  active  enterprise  in  prosecuting  his  pur- 
poses. And,  when  we  add  that,  for  thirty  years,  a  greater 
body  of  intellect  looked  up  to  him  in  reverence  or  followed 
him  with  unhesitating  confidence,  than  any  man  of  his  age 
attracted ;  that  those  who  knew  him  longest  were  those  who 
appreciated  him  the  most  highly ;  that  senators  and  judges 
applauded  him  as  loudly  as  the  village  zealots  of  his  party  at 
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the  clubs ;  and  that  generation  after  generation  of  statesmen 
found  him  and  left  him  at  the  post  of  unquestioned  national 
leadership — at  the  first  post  of  effective  influence  on  all  ques- 
tions, which,  for  the  time,  sank  the  clamors,  and  disbanded 
the  organization  of  party;  we  begin  to  realize  the  error, 
which  would  degrade  the  intellect  of  such  a  man,  from  the 
highest  class  of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius  Q-od  has  ever  given 
to  the  earth.  In  the  multiplicity  of  his  accomplishments,  in. 
the  versatility  of  liis  powers,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  schemes, 
in  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  in  the  loftiness  and  range  of 
his  ambition,  in  his  swaj^ver  the  intelligence  of  his  country, 
and  in  the  monumental  measures  of  his  policy,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  alone  of  his  countrymen,  approaches  him." 

We  have  further  in  this  volume  a  contrdst  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  the  latter  being  awarded  the  superiority.  Webster's 
speeches  may  outlive  those  of  Clay.  But  the  acts  and  measures 
of  Clay  are  his  lasting  monument.  "  We  think,"  says  the 
author,  "  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  be  in  favor  of  the  in- 
tellect possessing  the  faculty  of  constructing  great  measures 
and  schemes  of  statesmanship,  and  of  those  great  executive 
energies  which  carried  them  into  execution." 

With  this  we  heartily  concur.  The  question  was  decided 
in  the  Compromise  debate  in  the  Senate.  Clay  conceived. 
Webster  powerfully  assisted  in  performing.  Clay,  made  and 
started  a  ball.    Webster  impelled  it  with  Herculean  power. 

These  great  men  have  all  gone.  The  first,  unloved  by  the 
mass,  died  in  solitude :  but  around  his  grave  crowd  thickly 
the  sympathies  which  the  sorrows  of  a  great  and  passionate 
heart  call  out  from  the  breast  of  the  reflecting  lover  of  his 
kind.  We  have  dwelt  with  a  species  of  fascination  on  this 
interesting  sketch  of  his  mournful  life. 

Over  the  lives  of  Jackson  and  Clay,  two  great  parties  stood 
mourners,  and  the  sad  wail  of  a  nation  was  their  fittest  re- 
quiem. Over  the  last  departed,  men  wept  as  if  a  dear  friend 
had  died.  He  was  their  idol,  their  political  embodiment,  and 
as  the  standard  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  the  Whig 
party  was  no  more. 
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Art-   VIII. — CONSIDBRATIONS  ON  SOME  RECENT  SOCIAL  ThEOREES. 

Boaton  :    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1853. 

The  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  little  vol- 
ume,  is  the  reason  of  our  offering  a  few  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions which  have  spontaneously  grown  out  of  its  perusal. 
Our  times  are  stirring ;  they  portend  events  of  great  im- 
portance and  fearful  magnitude;  no  subject,  how  sacred 
soever  its  nature  may  be,  is  too  holy  for  the  most  searching 
investigation :  and  the  minds  of  men  are  now  prying  into 
the  subject-matter  of  human  rights,  with  a  Zealand  a  bold- 
ness, such  as  have  never  before  characterized  the  inquiries  of 
the  human  mind.  This  has  led  many,  who  are  fearful  of  the 
stability  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  be  afraid  of  the 
boldness  of  thought ;  and  they  wouW,  if  they  dared  to  do 
so,  arrest  all  investigation,  unless  'it  brought  about  results 
which  met  their  approbation.  But  this  cannot  now,  and  we 
trust  never  will  be  the  fate  which  is  to  come  upon  those  bold 
minds  which  are  so  daring  as  to  probe  into  the  mysteries  of 
all  subjects  of  human  investigation.  He  who  fears  the  light 
will  always  avoid  its  brightness,  lest  he  may  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  disclosures  and  discoveries  it  may  enable  him 
to  make. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  has  shown  that  he  does  not 
fear  to  discuss  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects  that 
now  engage  the  most  powerful  minds ;  and  (jtiat  he  does  not 
yield  his  assent  to  theories  which,  in  his  judgment,  are  not 
sustained  by  correct  principles  and  sound  reasoning.  In  the 
mode  of  treating  the  various  subjects  discussed  by  him,  he 
exhibits  a  manly  independence ;  and  with  most  of  his  con- 
clusions, the  strict  conservative  would  generally  agree ;  yet 
he  does  not  believe  that  mankind  have  arrived  at  a  goal  be- 
yond which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go.  In  this  we 
heartily  concur  with  the  author ;  for  we  have  always  insisted 
that  man  was  a  being  of  progress — that  society  was  progress- 
ive— and  that  these  truths  are  caused  by  the  improvement 
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of  man,  not  only  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  those  hu- 
mane principles  now  embodied  in  the  moral  code  of  nations, 
by  which  their  affairs,  as  nations,  are  regulated  and  adjusted. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  write  a  review  of  the  book  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  but  we  shall  make  it  the  text  for  some 
thoughts  which  have  been  suggested  by  its  perusal ;  and  we 
shall  freely  use  the  language  of  the  author,  in  quotations 
from  his  valuable  treatise.  To  enable  the  reader  to  compre- 
hend the  drift  of  our  remarks,  we  here  give  the  table  of  con- 
tents :— "  1.  The  People ;  2.  Liberty ;  3.  The  Universal  Re- 
public; 4.  Socialism;  5.  Co-operative  Associations;  6.  The 
Future." 

In  the  first  chapter  are  discussed  the  various  views  that 
are  now  entertained  by  the  popular  leaders  in  Europe,  such 
as  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Louis  Blanc  and  others.  The  general 
idea,  embraced  by  these  men  is,  that  the  people,  irrespective 
of,  and  without  the  control  of  constitutions,  are  not  only  the 
source  of  all  power,  but  have  the  right  to  do  as  they  please ; 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
effect  that  amongst  the  people  which  they  so  ardently  desire 
— Liberty.  They  do  not  know,  or  they  pretend  not  to  know, 
that  that  people  only  are  free,  who  can,  and  do  place  re- 
straints upon  themselves.  Licentiousness  is  not  liberty ;  for 
it  will  always  generate  anarchy  and  disorder.  Ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  despotism — it  has  been  so — ^and  it  will  always 
be  so. 

i  We  commend  to  attention  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, as  containing  sentiments  to  which  we  give  our  concur- 
rence and  sanction : 

^^  It  is  the  will  of  God — a  will  we  may  not  understand  nor 
question — that  progress  should  be  very  gradual ;  not  visible 
n*om  year  to  year,  and  only  with  difficulty  to  be  seen  from 
century  to  century.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  discourage- 
ment. In  all  ages,  there  have  been  martyrs,  who  have  died 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  who,  in  death  have  trusted 
that  their  labor  would  be  blessed,  thoiigh  they  could  not  gain 
the  assurance  while  they  lived.  And  their  work  was  not 
performed,  nor  their  blood  offered  in  vain,  for  their  example 
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has  given  animation  to  a  constant  line  of  followers.  The 
cause  of  the  people  always  claims  undiminished  effort.  It 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  every  man  to  do  the  work  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  him.  The  people  in  many  places  are 
misled,  troubled  and  exasperated.  They  are  seeking  for  help. 
It  is  for  us  to  help  them,  that  they  may  help  themselves. 
We  cannot  keep  things  as  they  are.  The  world  may  be  re- 
generated by  us  not  less  than  by  others.  In  our  impatience 
we  may  long  for  more  rapid  and  wider  results,  than  with  our 
best  efforts  we  can  reach ;  but  even  our  faintest  exertion  will 
count  in  this  work  of  ages.  We  can  do  something  at  least 
for  human  suffering;  and  though  successive  centuries  may 
pass  away  before  the.  people  shall  be  enlightened,  and  free 
and  happy ;  yet  we  shall  have  helped  the  coming  of  that 
time,  and  God  will  remember  though  man  forget" — Pages 
20,  22. 

This  extract  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  the  author, 
and  show  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  reformers  who  expect 
that  as  soon  as  a  proposition  for  the  removal  of  wrong  is 
presented,  it  must  be  acted  on,  even  though  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  good,  because  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  same  might  be  carried  out  All  those  reforms 
which  have  caused  the  mightiest  revolutions,  in  enlightened 
nations,  have  been  long  in  maturing.  Gradually  has  one 
principle  after  another  been  elicited,  by  some  daring  and  bold 
thinker — this  has  slowly  settled  down  in  the  mass  of  thought 
— presently  another  was  educed,  and  after  startling  the 
leaden  repose  of  the  human  mind,  it  assumed  its  place  in  the 
rank  of  great  principles,  until  there  was  produced  such  an 
accumulation  of  moral  power,  that  nothing  was  needed  but 
some  master  mind  to  take  his  st  \nd  upon  that  mass  of  prin- 
ciple and  thought,  and  by  the  enunciation  of  some  great 
truth,  startle  the  world.  When  that  truth  was  uttered,  the 
combined  powers  of  error  and  bigotry  could  not  strangle  it ; 
because  it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  those  who  had 
toiled  and  struggled  through  midnight  darkness  to  reach  the 
light  of  day. 

Our  author  says,  "  that  speaking  of  liberty  in  its  social 
and  political  relation,  there  is  meant  that  state  in  which  a  man 
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is  not  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  what  ia  best  for  himsdf 
or  others  by  the  interference  of  another." — ^Page  30.  The  italics 
are  the  author's.  He  does  not  directly,  ia  terms,  controvert 
the  position,  so  false  in  many  political  theories,  that  when 
men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  yield  a  portion  of  their 
natural  liberty  to  preserve  the  remainder;  but  his  whole 
reasoning  is  based  on  the  position  that  man  has  never  been 
found  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  society,  and  that  rights 
only  spring  up  and  are  found  to  exist  in  a  state  of  society. 
So  soon  as  men  meet  together,  a  relation  between  them  sub- 
sists, and  from  that  very  relation  there  must,  of  necessity, 
arise  rights.  If  men  were  in  a  state  of  isolation,  there  could 
not  be  any  rights;  but  if  such  a  state,  as  that  just  supposed, 
could  be  conceived  of,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  rights  could  exist.  A  right  presupposes  that  its  ex- 
istence is  acknowledged — that  acknowledgment  Could  only 
be  made  by  one  who  assented  to  it— as  soon  as  this  should  be 
done,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  state  of  society  would  necessarily 
exist. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  question  of  Liberty,  and  we  shall 
perceive  that  almost  as  many  different  theories  have  prevailed 
as  there  are  writers  who  have  investigated  the  subject, — we 
mean  that  liberty  which  exists  in  civil  society.  By  examin- 
ing some  recent  treatises,  we  find  that  Mr.  Warner,  in  his 
"  Liberties  of  America,"  defines  Liberty  to  be  "  the  power  of 
doing  J  free  from  human  hindrance  ^  whoever  Grod's  laws  permit" 
(Page  18.)  We  cannot  adopt  this  definition  of  liberty,  if  it 
is  to  be  applied  to  human  government ;  for  we  conceive  that, 
wherever  a  government  is  established,  it  is  done  by  human 
agency,  and  this  very  agency  must  impose  restrictions  upon, 
and  reservations  of,  power.  And  we  are  of  opinion,  from  a 
tolerably  careful  perusal  of  this  book,  that  such  is  the  appli- 
cation the  author  intends  to  make  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  his  work.  It  is  a  treatise  that  deserves  to  be  studied  and 
thoroughly  examined.  Hence,  in  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant topic,  the  work  has  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  "Considerations  on  some  recent  Social  Theories.' 
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It  contains  much  error,  mixed  with  important  and  valuable 
truths. 

In  an  elaborate  and  still  later  work,  "On  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self-Government/'  by  Dr.  Lakin,  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  we  have  a  definition  of  civil  liberty  which  coincides 
with  our  own  views  much  more  nearly  than  the  definitions 
in  either  of  the  other  works  we  have  mentioned.  The  defini- 
tion is  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  34 : — "  I  mean  by 
civil  liberty,  that  liberty  which  plainly  results  from  the 
application  of  the  general  idea  of  freedom  to  the  civil  state  of 
man, — that  is,  to  his  relations  as  a  political  being — a  being 
obliged  by  his  nature,  and  destined  by  his  Creator,  to  live  in 
society.  Civil  liberty  is  the  result  of  man's  two-fold  char- 
acter, as  an  individual  and  social  being,  so  soon  as  both  are 
respected."  The  very  idea  of  civil  liberty  which  this  author 
enforces  in  his  volumes,  with  great  variety  of  learning  and 
vast  research,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  can  only 
exist  when  men  come  in  contact  in  a  state  of  society;  and 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  restraints  that  men  voluntarily 
impose  upon  themselves.  The  noblest  freedom  to  which  indi- 
vidual i^n  can  aspire,  is  that  of  being  able  to  control  him- 
self, to  govern  his  appetites  and  passions,  and  thus  present 
to  others  an  example  of  self-rule.  That  this  is  true,  as 
regards  individuals,  is  verified  by  the  veneration  in  which 
every  virtuous  and  good  man  is  held  by  the  generations  of 
after  times,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  universal  fact,  that  only 
such  as  have  put  restraint  upon  themselves  are  regarded  as 
virtuous  and  good. 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  individuals,  as  above 
set  forth,  we  insist,  are  equally  applicable  to  men  in  a  state 
of  society.  No  people  have  ever  been  free  unless  they  im- 
•posed  restraints  upon  themselves,  and  declared  that  those 
certain  things  they  would  not  do.  The  history  of  every 
nation  teaches  the  startling  truth — (it  ought  to  be  startling, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  ever  proved  to  be  true,  and  yet  has  been 
so  little  regarded) — that  no  people  can  be  free  who  indulge 
themselves  in  those  actions  so  generally  calculated  to  dazzle 
17 
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by  means  of  the  power  which  is  displayed.  Instead  of  dif- 
fusing the  benefits  which  flow  from  a  mild  and  forbearing 
exercise  of  power,  nations  are  too  often  led  astray  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  has  too  long  been  called  the  glory  of  a 
nation.  Such  works  as  the  three  we  have  mentioned,  are 
adapted  to  bring  about  a  desirable  state  of  things.  They 
will  lead  to  reflection,  and  by  this  means  will  produce  bene- 
ficial results.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  agree 
in  every  respect  with  all  the  authors  whose  views  are  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  Liberty.  Warner's  book  is  by  far 
the  most  objectionable  to  us ;  Dr.  Luben's  volumes  accord,  in 
the  main,  with  our  own  views ;  and  before  we  conclude,  we 
shall  point  out  in  the  work  under  review  what,  in  our  opinion, 
is  a  gross  error.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  same 
year  three  works  of  the  character  these  are  should  be  put 
forth  from  the  press  of  our  country.  In  this  connection,  we 
will  not  omit  the  "  Tract  on  Government,"  by  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Charleston,  which  deserves  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  by  competent  judges  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  political  philosophy. 

Our  author  will  be  permitted  to  speak  again  for  hjtiself  on 
liberty,  page  38 : — 

"  It  will  only  be  when  nations  learn  that  liberty  depends, 
not  on  forms,  but  on  the  personal  character  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them ;  that  it  rests  on  the  virtue,  the  power  of 
self-government  of  each  one  of  the  people ;  that  the  disad- 
vantages of  physical  condition  must  be  overcome  by  continual 
effort,  and  not  by  any  sudden  impulse  or  impetuous  and 
quickly  exhausted  burst ;  and  that  freedom  is  only  to  be 
preserved  by  moral  excellence ; — it  is  then  alone  that  they 
will  possess  liberty,  for  then  they  will  have  learned  that 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

This  is  a  noble  sentence,  and  contains  sentiments  that 
ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
country ;  for  it  is  true  now,  it  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will 
be  true — that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people." 
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In  the  third  chapter  our  author  treats  of  "  The  Universal 
Republic."  No  man  of  philosophic  turn  of  mind  can  survey 
society,  and  not  perceive  that  many  evils  exist.  This  know- 
ledge brings  about  efforts  and  attempts  to  procure  relief. 
Commendable  as  these  efforts  are,  they  frequently  fail  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design  contemplated,  because  they 
are  misdirected,  and  too  often  proceed  upon  ignorance  of  the 
proper  means  to  secure  the  end.  Sometimes  the  result  fol- 
lows, because  the  evils  to  be  corrected  are  not  properly  under- 
stood. In  the  opinions  of  theorists,  especially  of  those  who 
are  visionary,  it  often  happens  that  they  suppose  the  political 
evils  of  which  complaint  is  made,  could  be  effectually  cured 
by  the  adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  They 
appear  never  to  have  thought  that  when  political  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened,  who 
do  not,  and  from  their  ignorance  are  utterly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  power  they  wield,  the  most  dan- 
gerous weapons  to  the  prosperity  and  existence  of  society  are 
put  under  their  control.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  trust  ig- 
norance, and  if  this  position  be  correct,  it  will  ever  be  true 
that  no  people  can  or  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  republi- 
can government,  unless  they  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
put  restraints  upon  themselves.  The  most  dangerous  tyrant 
that  can  sway  the  masses  of  mankind  is  ignorance ;  for  it  is 
suspicious  of  those  who  have  the  honesty  and  manliness  to 
declare  the  truth,  and  is  easily  duped  by  the  cunning  and 
designings  who,  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  popular  favor, 
will  ever  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of  the  people.  In  all  dis- 
cussions in  relation  to  government,  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  a  monarchy  may  be  best  for  one  people,  and  that 
a  republic  may  be  best  for  another ;  this  depends  upon  the 
capacity  and  ability  of  the  people  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  form  of  government.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
people  in  every  country  have  over  them  just  that  government 
which  is  best  adapted  to  their  condition :  we  believe  that  no 
government  can  exist  which  the  people  do  not  uphold.  How 
long  could  the  despotism  of  Russia  exist,  if  the  people  should 
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determine  that  it  should  no  longer  continue  ?  The  breath  of 
the  people  would  destroy  it,  as  it  has  made  it  Can  a  goT- 
ernment  be  pointed  out,  as  now  existing,  or  that  has  ever 
existed,  which  did  not  depend  for  that  existence  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  ?  The  people  are  sovereign  every  where, 
and  impart  strength,  and  power,  and  stability  to  every  gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  played  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  earth. 
The  grand  distinctive  characteristic  which  distinguishes  one 
people  from  another  in  the  form  of  governments  under  which 
they  repectively  live,  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence they  have.  Where  ignorance  prevails  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people,  there  monarchy  obtains  a  foothold  and 
exercises  its  power.  Where  intelligence  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  people,  there  will  be  a  large  share  of  civil  liberty,  be 
the  form  of  government  what  it  may.  Hence  we  adopt  the 
conclusions  of  our  author  on  page  48. 

"  The  conclusions,  then,  upon  which  we  must  rest,  are,  that 
no  form  of  government  possesses  any  inherent  virtue ;  that 
liberty  may  be  developed  under  one,  as  under  another ;  that 
that  government  is  to  be  preferred  which  best  secures  to  its 
subjects  the  means  of  progress  in  liberty ;  that  these  means 
may  be  secured  under  any  form,  but  would  be,  for  the  most 
part,  absent  from  a  universal  republic." 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  different  theories  of 
Socialism  which  prevail  amongst  the  pretended  reformers  of 
the  day.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  these  theories  is 
the  doctrine  of  equality  in  every  thing.  These  reformers, 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  abstract  proposition,  forget  that,  unlass 
all  men  can  be  made  equal  in  every  respect,  physically  and 
mentally,  all  their  efforts  to  ^attain  that  equality  for  which 
they  are  seeking,  must  be  fruitless.  Such  a  dogma,  however, 
is  founded  upon  a  false  assumption — one  that  is  not  true,  and 
never  can  be.  All  experience  is  against  it.  He  who  would 
be  successful  in  the  attempts  to  reform  men,  must  introduce 
a  principle  which  can  be  more  easily  reduced  to  practice,  than 
the  phantom  of  equality,  which  dwells  only  in  the  heated 
imaginations  of  wild  reformers.    But  when  all  these  theories 
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of  reform  are  analyzed,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  they  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  if  there  were  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property,  all  the  social  evils  which  disfigure  so- 
ciety would  be  removed.  This  is  a  gross  error ;  for,  until 
men  can  be  so  enlightened  and  improved  as  to  be  constitu- 
tionally diflTerent  from  what  they  are,  such  a  state  of  things 
can  never  exist  We  do  not  doubt  that  wrongs  do  exist,  and 
that  they  can  be  rectified.  This  will,  however,  only  be  done 
when  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  institutions  of  society 
shall  be  corrected  by  instrumentalities  which  society  will 
apply  for  the  correction.  Our  author  here  shall  speak  for 
himself: 

"  The  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  property  arises  from 
two  sets  of  causes  :  the  one,  the  natural  created  differences  in 
human  character,  and  the  variety  of  God's  dispensations  to 
man;  the  other,  the  injustice  of  human  institutions  of  past 
and  present  times,  by  lyhich  some  men  have  been  favored  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others.  It  is  plain  that  the  first  of  these 
causes  is  unalterable  by  any  human  arrangements.  It  is  only 
the  second  class  which  can  be  changed  by  them.  But  this 
obvious  distinction  has  been  overlooked  by  the  popular  mod- 
ern theorists.  It  has  been  their  great  and  fatal  error  to  pro- 
pose by  their  systems  to  alter  the  action  of  God's  laws,  and 
to  change  the  operations  of  Divine  Wisdom.  They  have 
attempted  to  destroy,  by  artificial  organization,  the  inde- 
structible and  unchangeable  elements  of  human  nature. 
Their  efforts  might  well  have  been  directed  to  do  away  with 
the  wrongs  which  blot  the  earth ;  for  all  wrong  is  to  be 
done  away  by  human  efforts.  But  they  have  dashed  against 
the  wall  of  God's  providence,  and  their  fancies  have  shiv- 
ered into  atoms  at  the  base." — Pages  60,  61. 

The  foregoing  considerations  we  heartily  commend  to  the 
attention  and  reflection  of  all  reformers  of  social  and  politi- 
cal evils ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  arrogating 
any  thing  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  a  review  of  the 
Ibook  under  consideration,  to  say  that  considerations  should 
he  seriously  pondered  by  religious  reformers.  We  believe 
that  the  political  structure  of  governments  very  fairly  indi- 
cates the  religious  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  we  believe  that 
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this  view  could  be  satisfactorily  sustained  by  the  examination 
of  the  forms  of  government  and  of  religions  which  prevailed^ 
and  do  now  prevail,  amongst  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"Co-operative  Associations''  next  engage  our  author's 
attention ;  and  here  we  say  that,  as  the  subject,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  more  properly  connected  with  political  economy,  we 
shall  dismiss  that  portion  of  the  volume,  commending  its 
careful  perusal  to  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  on 
this  subject,  with  the  views  of  a  clear  writer,  who  does  not 
fear  to  express  his  opinions. 

The  last  chapter,  "  The  Future,"  is  full  of  interest  It 
opens  to  view  a  wide  field  of  speculation  in  morals,  politics, 
and  governmental  improvement ;  but  it  is  true  that  unless 
men  improve  upon  the  past,  and  become  wiser  and  better, 
all  the  theories  that  may  be  found  in  the  teeming  brain,  and 
recommended  for  the  progress  and  improvement  of  man  in 
politics  and  morals,  will  not  avail  any  thing.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  race  depends  upon  their  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
experience  taught  them  by  the  sad  reverses  which  have  always 
attended  the  neglect  of  the  principles  of  virtue ;  for  these 
principles  alone  can  secure  permanent  public  prosperity. 
Every  nation,  which  has  been  infiuepced  by  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  the  mutual  reciprocation  of  good,  in  its  political 
measures,  and  has  not  been  governed  by  a  narrow  and  selfish 
policy,  has  been  prosperous  as  long  as  that  course  of  policy 
has  been  followed;  but  as  soon  as  those  principles  were 
abandoned,  its  downfall  hastened.  This  is  a  law  which  is  as 
true  and  invariable  in  its  results  as  any  principle  in  morals. 
Its  violation  brings  with  it  those  consequences  that  always, 
and  surely  follow  in  its  train,  and  they  result  with  as  much, 
certainty  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.  A  nation  violates 
its  faith,  pledged  to  another  in  a  treaty;  and  though  that  na- 
tion, to  whom  those  obligations  are  to  be  rendered  and  per- 
formed, may  not  have  the  power  to  compel  their  perform- 
ance ;  and  its  rights  may  thus,  in  the  wanton  exercise  of 
power,  be  recklessly  trampled  on ;  yet  there  is  a  moral  senti- 
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ment,  thus  disregarded  and  set  at  naughty  which  will  set 
itself  up,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  vindicate  that 
which  is  right,  and  punish  the  wrong.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  to  the  nation  that  would  thus  disregard  its 
plighted  faith  ?  The  example  would  inculcate  upon  its  people 
that  worst  of  all  political  curses — bad  faith.  If  the  govern- 
ment disregard  its  pledges,  what  will  bind  the  people  to 
obedience  ?  No  power  but  that  which  will  show  that  Om- 
nipotence rules  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  will  be  sufficient  to 
do  it.  From  these  considerations,  important  instruction  may 
be  derived,  teaching  every  people  that,  if  they  desire  to  bo 
prosperous  and  happy,  their  governors  and  rulers  must  be 
virtuous  and  upright  men,  who,  instead  of  promoting  their 
personal  aggrandizement,  will  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the 
advancement  of  such  measures  as  will  secure  to  the  people 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  in  accordance  with  their 
condition.  The  wiser  and  more  virtuous  a  people  are,  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  them.  A  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  are 
always  better  prepared,  by  the  training  through  which  they 
have  passed,  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  good  govern- 
ment. Such  are  some  of  the  principles  that  must  obtrude 
themselves  upon  ^^  the  powers  that  be,^'  in  the  various  politi- 
cal arrangements  which  will  be  made  by  the  governments  of 
the  earth,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 

Before  we  close  the  remarks  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  volume,  we  must  notice 
that  he  cannot  permit  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South 
to  pass  by  without  the  expression  of  his  regret ;  that  even 
here  that  necessary  evil  is  in  existence,  though  he  acquits  us 
of  all  blame  in  the  introduction  of  the  institution  on  the 
continent.  This  is  that  portion  of  the  author's  volume  to 
which  we  record  our  dissent.  It  is  not  now  that  we  can  take 
the  time  and  labor  to  express  Qur  views  fully  on  this  most 
interesting  and  perplexing  subject;  interesting,  because  the 
prosperity  and  civilization,  and,  we  believe,  the  Christianity 
of  the  world,  now,  and  for  a  long  period  to  come,  depend 
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upon  its  existence  and  continuance ;  and  perplexing,  because 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  enlightened  world  are  arrayed 
against  the  institution.    Considerations  of  the  vastest  mag- 
nitude crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject   Let  one  suffice.    Look  at  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
Europe.    See  England,  with  all  her  manufactures  of  iron,  and 
cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  extensive  combinations  of 
men,  art  and  science,  to  bring  out  the  labor  and  the  wealth 
of  that  fast-anchored  isle — then  ask  the  question — what  is  it 
that  puts  in  motion  and  activity  all  that  labor  and  industry? 
What  is  it  that  employs  those  thousands  of  operatives  who 
are  constantly  engaged  in  attending  the  steam  driven  spindle 
and  loom  ?    What  is  it  that  imparts  power  to  those  furnaces, 
sending  up  th^ir  never-ceasing  smoke,  which  are  driving  ma- 
chinery to  manufacture  those  goods  that  supply  the  markets  of 
the  world  ?  The  answer,  and  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given, 
is — cotton,  the  product  of  slave-labor.    If  this  article  of  com- 
merce were  not  produced  for  one  year  only,  in  the  Southern 
section  of  the  United  States,  where  alone  it  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated,  Europe  would  feel  a  shock,  such  as  Attila, 
beneath  whose  horse's  feet  the  grass  never  grew,  never  caused, 
though  ho  was  called  "  the  scourge  of  God."     England  would 
be  a  sea  of  blood.     Could  any  of  the  European  governments 
stand,  when  the  people  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  in  want  of  bread  ?     A  frantic 
people,  pinched  by  want,  and  starving  for  the  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  would  know  no  law;  and  thrones  and  hier- 
archies would  be  blasted  with  a  breath.    This  subject  has 
long  engaged  our  attention,  and  we  intend,  at  no  distant 
day,  if  our  life  and  health  continue,  to  give  to  the  world, 
through  this  Review,  our  views  on  the  topics  above  indi- 
cated.   Some  of  the  views  which  we  entertain  may  be  re- 
garded as  visionary ;  but  we  believe,  no  matter  what  they 
are,  that  truth  will  never  suffer  in  any  contest  where,  in  an 
open  field,  she  grapples  with  erron 

We  indulge  the  hope  that,  as  the  principles  of  Christianity 
are  felt  by  mankind,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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governing  laws  of  nations,  governments  will  be  softened  in 
many  of  their  harsh  features,  and  that  so  far  as  they  can, 
without  interfering  with  the  duties  of  individuals  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other,  they  will  set  on  foot  such  plans  of 
amelioration  for  the  existing  evils  as  will  produce  lasting 
good.  Principles  which  would  bind  men  together  as  brethren 
— and  such  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity — 
will  lead  nations  out  of  difficultfes  that  now  environ  them, 
and  from  which  there  scarce  seems  to  be  any  way  of  escape. 
Nations  can  be  led  by  a  w*y  they  know  not  Our  own 
country  is  an  example  of  this  truth ;  but  fearful  is  the  re- 
sponsibility under  which  we  are  placed.  Our  government 
extends  over  a  territory  which  now  stretches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Paoific,  thus  enabling  our  people  to  ride  on  two 
oceans,  and  placing  us  in  proximity  with  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  fabled  visions  of  Eastern  gorgeousness  are  burst- 
ing upon  our  vision;  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  reach 
forth  and  grasp  the  golden  prize.  Asiatic  dullness  and  fixed- 
ness are  brought  into  contact  with  American  enterprise  and 
activity  ;  and  the  leaden  repose  which  has  for  ages  weighed 
down  Asia's  intellect  will  be  broken,  and  new  life  will  be 
imparted  to  her  teeming  millions.  The  vivifying  powers  of 
Christianity  will  make  the  dead  to  live ;  and  a  moral,  social, 
and  religious  revolution,  that  will  astound  the  world,  will 
be  the  grand  result.  Causes  are  at  work  that  will  bring 
about  great  good ;  and  we  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  our 
country  is  to  be  a  prominent  agent  in  this  mighty  work  of 
accomplishing  so  much  good;  but,  to  occupy  a  position  so 
exalted,  she  must  be  true  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  her 
government,  and  must  always  remember  that  virtue  is  to  be 
her  polar  star. 

Our  author  concludes  his  admirable  work  as  follows : — 

"  It  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  our  own  country  should 
give  another  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  material  pros- 
perity to  preserve  a  people  from  decline.  But  such  a  result 
would  be  a  warning  more  terrible  than  any  which  has  been 
known  before.    The  faults,  the  weaknesses,  the  faithlessness 
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of  men  will  have  rained  the  most  splendid  undertaking  and 
the  fairest  prospect  ever  open  to  any  people.  The  hope  of 
the  world  ^ill  he  broken,  the  faith  of  men  m  themselves  and 
in  each  other  will  be  shaken,  and  the  progress  of  mankind 
indefinitely  delayed. 

"  Such  must  be  our  fate,  unlass  we  feel  that  our  responsi- 
bilities are  equal  to  our  privileges,  and  that  our  only  safety 
is  in  endeavoring,  with  constant  effort,  to  fulfil  them.  Taking 
no  low  standard  of  duty,  satisfied  with  no  partial  perform- 
ance, no  incomplete  attainment,  dazzled  by  no  show  of  awk- 
ward success,  deluded  by  no  selfish  plans,  turned  aside  by  no 
popular  enthusiam,  yielding  t<9  no  fatigue  or  indifference, — 
it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  do  his  best,  ifoeling  that  not  only 
his  own  happiness,  but  that  the  fortunes  of  his  country  de- 
pend upon  his  deeds.  The  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  industrious  and  the  prosperous  classes  here  is  the  future 
of  their  country.  It  is  further  to  provide  "Itgainst  the  evils 
which  threaten  it,  by  spreading  and  improving  education; 
by  laboring  to  throw  open  freely  every  opportunity  for  advan- 
tages that  may  be  shared  by  all ;  by  checking  every  injustice 
and  every  corruption;  and,  above  all — including  all — by 
endeavoring  to  6arry  into  daily  life  and  into  common  actions^ 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

"  If  this  be  the  spirit  of  our  people,  the  liberty  which  we 
now  enjoy  will  continue  and  increase ;  the  republic  will  be 
the  firmest  as  well  as  the  best  of  governments.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  theories  of  social  regeneration ;  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  the  principles  of  social  justice,  of 
equality  such  as  is  possible  before  God,  and  of  a  true  fra- 
ternity among  men." — Pages  157,  158. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  a  small  volume,  which  contains 
much  matter  for  solid,  serious  reflection,  and  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  calm  attention  of  all  those  who  would 
make  any  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  correct  principles,  o£ 
morals,  and  of  governments  among  men.  The  influence 
which  men  and  nations  exert  upon  each  other  is  reciprocal, 
and  they  are  respectively  responsible  for  the  good  or  evil  of 
that  influence.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  great  care  should 
be  manifested  in  the  adoption  of  principles  by  which  men  and 
nations  are  to  be  governed  in  their  intercourse  with  eacli 
other.  We  know  of  no  political  morality  which  is  different 
from  that  morality  which  is  exhibited  by  individuals,  only 
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that  the  former  is  applicable  to  nations,  and  the  latter  to 
the  members  of  communities.  Nations  are  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. If  the  individuals  be  virtuous, — if  they  shape  their 
conduct  hj  principles  that  are  founded  on  true  morality,  then 
it  will  be  true  also  of  the  nation,  that  those  principles  which 
prevail  in  common  life,  will  be  exhibited  in  that  code  of  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  nation.  If  virtue  and  justice  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  people,  they  will  be  shown  to  the 
world  in  the  government ;  for  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  virtue  and  justice  of  a  people,  will  be  the  observance  of 
these  in  the  affairs  and  dealings  of  the  government.  The 
criterion  of  a  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  characteristics  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  government  under  which  they 
live.  Public  opinion  is  always  formed  upon  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  rulers  and  governors  of  a  people,  which  is  the 
best  exponent  of  that  public  justice  by  which  the  world  is 
governed.  Let  us  not  treat  public  opinion  with  contempt, 
for  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  which  is  now  controlling 
the  destinies  of  man ; — if  it  be  erroneous,  let  us  endeavor  to 
correct  it ;  but  if  it  be  right,  all  opposition  to  it  will  be  fruit- 
less. We  must  examine  closely,  form  our  conclusions  delib- 
erately upon  mature  reflection,  and  then  act  with  promptness 
and  decision.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  day,  when 
every  theory  and  every  proposition  is  examined  with  the 
acutest  intelligence,  and  most  probing  scrutiny.  Nothing  is 
received  upon  trust — every  thing  must  undergo  the  searching 
ordeal.  In  this  stern  conflict  of  opinions.  Truth  has  nothing 
to  fear ;  she  may  receive  harsh  wounds  in  the  contest,  but 
she  will,  in  the  end,  prevail,  and  obtain  a  glorious  victory. 
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Am.  IX.— critical  NOTICES. 

Political  Experience  of  the  Ancienti,  in  its  hearing  on  Modem 
Times,  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenhere.  London:  John  Murray, 
1852. — ^ThiB  is  a  yaloable  little  volume,  and  should,  bj  all  means,  be 
republished  in  America,  if  not  done  so  already.  It  contains  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Government,  besides  extracts 
from  Polybius  on  the  Roman  Constitution,  and  also  from  Cicero's  Trea- 
tise on  a  Republic  or  Commonwealth.  The  great  value  of  the  work 
is  the  correct  and  wholesome  opinions  which  it  expresses  on  political 
subjects.  While  the  true  principles  of  liberty  are  maintained,  all  tendency 
to  excessive  democracy  and  demagoguism  is  discountenanced  in  this  book. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  of  our 
boasted  progress,  how  little  political  can  be  pointed  out  which  escaped 
the  attention  of  that  most  remarkable  man,  Aristotle.  His  ideas  of 
political  society,  of  franchise,  of  different  forms  of  government,  of 
progressive  changes,  of  revolutions,  of  true  liberty,  of  public  happi- 
ness, national  character  and  education,  afford  invaluable  lessons  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Tremenhere  says,  **he  considered  political  society 
a  greater  and  loftier  thing  than  an  individual,  and  prior  even  in  the 
intention  of  nature ;  for  nature  (or  the  god  of  nature)  intended  not 
man's  existence  alone,  but  the  perfecting  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  which  is  impossible  except  under  the  protection  of  political  so- 
ciety. For  that  reason  the  law,  and  not  individuals,  shall  be  the  ruling 
power.  He  who  aiubmits  to  law,  submits  to  what  has  about  it  some- 
thing of  divine,  but  he  who  submits  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  man, 
submits  to  what  may  have  all  the  passions  of  a  wild  beast."  Aristotle 
proceeds,  however,  to  show  that  a  political  system  of  absolute  and  jmi- 
versal  equality  is  bad,  and  that  most  democratic  revolutions,  or  revolu- 
tions in  democracies,  proceed  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of 
equality.  Equality  allowed  where  there  existed  great  differences  of 
race  and  dissimilarity  of  character,  he  thought,  would  be  unfavorable  to 
tranquillity,  and  that  no  well  ordered  State  could  be  formed  out  of  suck 
an  agglomeration  of  discordant  materials  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
That,  therefore,  citizenship  was  not  a  universal  right,  but  a  privilege 
conferred  in  a  legal  manner  by  the  act  of  the  State,  on  such  as  were 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  governing  power,  either 
by  themselves  or  their  representatives ;  and  the  question  always  recurs. 
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how  did  the  original  possessor  obtain  it  ?  Aristotle  contends,  through- 
out his  whole  work,  that  the  question  of  admission  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  community ;  and  that  the  right  does  not 
flow  from  any  abstract  rights  in  individuals,  but  from  a  just  and  en- 
lightened sense  of  expediency  in  each  particular  case,  having  in  view 
the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  best  interest  of  the  community  Aris- 
totle warns  us  against  demagogues,  generally  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
democracies.  They  will  flatter  and  mislead  the  multitude.  They  are 
always  for  giving  them  that  power  which  they  intend  to  exercise  them- 
selves. The  most  dangerous  passion  of  a  democracy  is  the  passion  for 
change ;  and  Cicero  used  to  bid  his  countrymen  pray,  not  that  the  gods 
would  add  blessings  upon  their  country,  but  that  they  would  preserve 
those  they  already  had. 

Some  short  notice  is  also  given  by  our  author,  of  Macchiavelli,  Bodin, 
Bellanden,  Harrington,  Sidney  and  Loch.  He  exposes  some  of  Mr. 
Loch's  fallacies,  as,  that  a  political  society  can  only  operate  by  the  act  of 
the,  majority,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  power,  meaning  all  men,  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
tion or  character.  Algernon  Sidney  also  recognizes  the  principle  that 
all  franchises  are  conferred  by  government  on  society  as  privileges,  and 
not  as  rights.  Aristotle,  when  he  says  that  the  law  is  an  agreement  or 
pledge  between  the  citizens  to  do  justice  to  each  other,  never  dreampt  of 
adopting  Hobbes'  theory  of  a  social  compact,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  upon  which  be  bases  government,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
under  government.  The  necessities,  safety  and  welfare  of  society  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  placed  the  authority  of  government^  and 
there  they  should  rest,  and  on  this  necessity,  and  for  its  safety  and  wel- 
fare, the  South  intends  to  maintain  her  system,  notwithstanding  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Richard  Hildreth  and  his  British  co-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  that  equality  which  they  deny  and  refuse  in  their  own  case, 
but  so  lustily  urge  upon  us.  *'  The  metaphysical  theory  of  the  natural 
equality  of  men,"  Mr.  Hildreth  may  practice  in  New  England,  (see  his 
Theory  of  Politics,  198,  205 ;)  but  we  repel  it  at  the  South,  though  we 
should  thereby  draw  down  upon  us,  from  that  great  New  Englander, 
the  ridiculous  charges  that  we  planters  contemn  and  despise  even  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  that  our  institutions  inculcate  the  well  known 
Yankee  propensities  of  plunder,  and  domineering  insolence  and  cruelty 
of  the  ancients,  without  their  taste,  eloquence,  or  warlike  renown.  Let 
our  men  be  compared  with  those  of  New  England,  in  society ;  in  the 
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camp ;  at  the  bar ;  in  the  halls  of  legislatioii,  from  the  jear  1776  to 
1854,  and  we  shall  feel  no  canse  to  blush.     Bant  $oit  qui  mal  y  peiiM, 

Maxinu  of  Wiauhington.  Colleoted  and  arranged  by  John  Frbdib- 
ICK  SoHBOBDBR.  D.  Appleton  ft  Company,  New  York. — This  is  a 
well  digested  compilation  of  the  political,  social,  moral  and  religious 
apophthems  of  the  purest  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age.  It  con- 
sists of  extracts  taken  from  the  speeches,  public  papers  and  private 
letters  of  Washington,  and  embraces  as  wide»  if  not  a  more  extended 
range  of  subject  than  any  other  work  of  the  description  ever  before 
published.  Several  of  the  quotations  contained  in  Mr.  Schroeder's 
book  are  trite,  but  none  the  less  estimable,  because  they  are  familiar, 
and  many  Excellent  passages  are  given  with  which  the  admirers  of  their 
great  author  have  probably  never  met.  Besides  amply  repaying  an 
attentive  perusal,  this  volume  is  well  calculated  to  become  a  vade  mecum 
in  the  hands  of  not  only  American  citisens,  but  all  who  reverence  the 
profound  wisdom  and  rare  virtues  of  the  Father  of  his  country — ^the 
apostle  of  Liberty  throughout  the  world.  The  subjects  have  been  care- 
frdly  arranged  by  the  collator,  each  under  its  appropriate  heading,  and 
the  whole  is  prefixed  by  an  excellent  index,  pointing  immediately  to 
the  passage  sought.  Altogether,  the  book  evinces  great  care  in  its 
preparation,  and  will  be  apt  to  satisfy  a  want  long  existing  in  the  walks 
of  sterling  American  literature. 

Chemical  Adas,  or  The  Chemisiry  of  Familiar  Objects.  By  En- 
WABD  L.  YouMANS.  Ncw  York,  1866:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. — ^Mr, 
Youmans  has  been,  previously  to  the  publication  of  his  present  work, 
funiliarly  known  to  the  scientific  world  in  connection  with  chemical  re- 
searches. This  book  is  an  extension  of  the  author's  Chemical  Chart 
which  was  published  some  years  ago,  and  met  with  very  great  success. 
The  ''Atlas"  now  issued  is  extended  to  a  larger  variety  of  subjects, 
and  is  more  systematic  in  its  arrangements;  but  instead  of  superseding 
the  former  work,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  become  a  companion  to 
it.  The  **  Atlas"  contains  a  large  number  of  colored  illustrations, 
together  with  explanatory  observations,  simply,  yet  vigorously  written. 
Teachers  will  find  the  "  Atlas  "  an  invaluable  accessory  in  their  course 
of  instruction — one  quite  equal  in  its  uses  to  a  set  of  chemical  apparatus. 
The  typography  of  tiie  volume  is  both  elegant  and  appropriate. 

Primary  Geography.  By  S.  S.  Cornell.  New  York,  1856:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. — ^This  is  the  initiatory  volume  of  a  new  series  of  Q^og- 
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raphies  in  which  it  is  intended  to  make  many  and  yaluable  improye- 
ments  in  the  appliances  of  a  very  important  branch  of  education.  Bj 
all  the  old  systems,  the  student  has  been  obliged  to  wade  through  a 
mass  of  verbiage  expressed  in  terms  mostly  unfitted  for  the  compre- 
hension of  children,  and  therefore  incapable  of  lasting  benefit.  In 
the  series  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  progress  gradual  and  the  impres- 
sion distinct  by  assisting  the  memory  and  aiding  the  understanding  by 
means  of  copious  illustrations.  Each  book  of  the  series  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  plan,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  capacity  of 
ihe  pupil.  A  systematised  set  of  questions  is  added,  by  means  of  which 
the  student  is  enabled  briefly  to  memorize  and  digest  all  the  important 
points  as  he  proceeds.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cornell's  system 
will  find  great  &yor  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  teachers,  and  others  within 

whose  notice  it  is  brought. 
s 

Mle  Stone$  in  our  Life  Journey,  By  SAKtm  Osgood.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1855.  A  sort  of  religious  biography,  full  of  reli- 
gious episodes.  The  author  states  it  to  haye  been  written  as  a  com- 
panion to  a  preyious  yolume  called  "The  Hearth-stone."  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  evidently  thinks  that 
State,  and  the  things  therein  contained,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  the  ^arth. 
The  native  town  of  our  author  is  of  course  the  town  par  exceUence.  The 
hill  on  the  side  of  which  Mr.  Osgood  passed  the  early  days  of  his  boy- 
hood was  so  celebrated,  that  ''  high  Olympus"  itself  sunk  into  insignifi- 
oanee,  and  became  a  mere  grassy  mound.  The  doctor  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
native  village  was  an  improvement  upon  Jenner  and  Abemethy  com- 
bined, the  minister,  as  Bossuet,  content  with  the  obscurity  of  a  country 
town,  and  willing,  if  we  may  paraphrase  a  line,  to  *^ope  the  gates  of  mercy 
to  mankind" — even  within  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  hamlet ;  and, 
to  cap  the  climax.  Harvard  University  becomes  an  article  of  the  ortho- 
dox creed,  and  a  fundamental  of  allegiance.  For  this  part  of  his  book, 
Bfr.  Osgood  deserves  well  of  every  person  belonging  to  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Admiration  Society."  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up 
of  religious  speculations  which  will  doubtless  find  many  admirers  among 
such  as  agree  with  the  views  of  their  author. 

In  typography  the  book  eould  not  be  improved. 

The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages,  By  A.  L.  Kcbppkn.  New  York: 
1855.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  This  work  is  emphatically  what  its  name 
indicates — an  historical  geography  of  the  world  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
author  in  his  pre&ce  states  that  while  delivering  a  course  of  lectures, 
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two  years  ago,  on  Mediaaval  History,  he  could  find  no  work  of  reference 
in  English  literature,  hence  his  own  conception  and  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent large  and  comprehensive  volume.  In  the  course  of  the  book  we 
find  accounts  of  the  origin  and  development,  the  institutions  and  litera- 
ture, the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  in  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  Northern  Africa,  from  the  close  bf  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  To  the  work  is  appended  a  set  of  carefully  prepared 
and  handsomely  colored  maps,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  prosecution  of  historical,  geographical  research  into  the  period  in 
question.  The  book  is  truly  written,  and  is  given  in  a  shape  which  will 
render  it  popular  with  both  the  student  and  the  man  of  science. 

The  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  tlie  New  York  Tribune,  By 
J.  Parton.  New  York:  Published  by  Mason  Brothers.  1855.  **Dedi- 
cated  to  the  young  men  of  the  free  States,  by  one  of  their  number." 

Biographies  used  to  be  written  upon  the  tombstone.  They  are  now 
issued  as  a  continuous  periodical  posted  up  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
distinguished  subject.  They  set  forth  not  a  complete  picture,  but  an 
imperfect  sketch,  which  may  be  confirmed  or  contradicted  by  the  future. 
The  biography  of  Biddle,  or  of  Burr,  written  durante  vita,  would  have 
shamed  by  its  appendix  the  eulogies  of  its  text.  Emmet  postponed  his 
epitaph — we  apprehend,  indefinitely.  Men  ambitious  of  fame  might  at 
least  postpone  the  narration  of  their  life  till  it  is  over.  But  they  dis- 
count their  posthumous  fame  for  a  present  pittance  of  notoriety.  Upon 
every  principle  of  moral  uncertainty,  there  is  very  little  to  receive. 
We  have  read  stories  in  which  a  person  feigns  himself  dead  in  order 
that  he  may  hear  the  opinions  of  his  friends  and  cofi5n-scr ewers.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  with  a  similar  purpose  that  men  get  up  a  chapter  of  their 
lives,  that  the  world  may  say  what  it  thinks  in  their  hearing.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  staple  of  modern  biographies.  Very  hard- 
featured  politicians  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  chartering 
some  rickety  review,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  photonomical  discovery — in 
that  respect  unfortunate — ^have  presented  themselves  in  the  frontispiece 
under  a  constrained  and  painful  expression  of  countenance.  Their  pic- 
ture is  subscribed  by  their  sign  manual  as  they  have  been  used  to  en- 
dorse it  upon  notes  of  hand.  It  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of  their  in- 
fantile adventures.  Their  erratic  education,  their  struggles  and  their 
triumphs.  These  are  compiled  up  to  the  next  Congressional  elecUon 
inclusive.  The  last  chapters  are  seldom  added.  Much  literature  of 
that  sort — and  the  public  has  borne  much  such  literature  in  its  pan- 
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mers — haa  encouraged  the  simoltaneoas  publication  of  four  auto-bio- 
graphical fragments,  purporting  to  be  the  lives  of  one  Wickoff,  who  siags 
the  repulsed  love  of  an  impudent  adventurer  with  an  eccentric  and 
itinerant  old  maid.     Of  Barnum,  who  has  magnified  and  rendered  more 
shameful  the  minor  meannesses  of  the  Yankee  character.     Like  some 
thimble  riggei^  who  has  cheated  the  public  into  total  non-intercouse,  Bar- 
num  sells  for  the  best  price  an  exposition  of  his  own  roguery.     Of  the  New 
York  Tribune.     But  what  a  subject  for  biography  is  the  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley  I  A  writer  ambitious  of  entire  indifference  to  the  reflected  distinc- 
tion of  his  subject,  could  adopt  no  more  suitable  hero.     Let  us  consider 
this  character  as  made  out  by  the  historian.     One  of  Oreeley's  immediate 
progenitors,  "  though  a  captain,  was  not  a  military  man,  but  a  sharp, 
cunning,  scheming,  cool-headed,  cold-hearted  man,  one  who  lived  by  his 
wits."    The  next  seems  to  have  been  a  cipher.     Living  in  the  midst  of 
wars  in  which  the  safety  of  their  country  was  involved,  they  seem  to 
have  never  signalized  their  patriotism  by  military  service.     The  hero  of 
the  story  <'|(K)uld  not  stand  up  to  a  boy  and  fight ;"  "  any  loud  noise  like 
the  report  of  a  gun  would  throw  him  into  convulsions.     If  a  gun  was 
about  to  be  discharged,  he  would  either  run  away  as  fast  as  his  slender 
legs  would  carry  him,  or  else  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  ground 
and  stuff  grass  in  his  ears  to  deaden  the  dreadful  noise.''     This  was  con- 
stitutional cowardice.  He  was  a  passive  non-resistant.  He  had  been  nick- 
named ''the  ghost/'  from  his  lank  and  shadowy  appearance.     Certain 
mischievous  boys  sought  to  lay  him  as  follows:  **He  had  no  sooner 
lighted  his  candle  and  got  at  work,  than  a  ball,  made  of  'old  roller,' 
whizzed  past  his  ear  and  knocked  over  his  candle.     He  set  it  straight 
ag^  and  went  on  with  his  work.     Another  ball,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  finally  a  volley.     One  hit  his  '  stick,'  one  scattered  his 
type,  another  broke  his  bottle,  and  several  struck  his  head.     He  bore 
it  till  the  balls  came  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  work,  as 
all  his  time  was  wasted  in  repairing  damages.     At  length  he  turned 
round  and  said,  without  the  slightest  ill-humor,  and  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  *  Now,  boys,  don't.     I  want  to  work.     Please,  now,  let  me  alone.' 
When  hunting  he  would  never  carry  or  discharge  a  gun,  but  when  the 
game  was  found  would  lie  down  and  stop  his  ears  till  the  murder  had 
been  done." 

"  He  was  devoted  to  reading,  but  so  wholly  was  he  absorbed,  that  his 

father  began  at  nine  o'clock  the  task  of  recalling  the  absent  mind  from 

its  roving,  and  moving  the  prostrate  and  dormant  body.     He  would 

fish,  but  not  for  amusement.     Other  boys  fished  for  sport,  Horace  fished 
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for  fish."  Significant  distinction !  He  afterwards  walked  120  miles  to 
see  his  relatives.  **  He  performed  the  journey,  staid  seyeral  weeks,  and 
returned  with  a  shilling  or  two  more  than  he  took  with  him."  He  sold 
out  his  right  to  drink  liquor  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  a  dead 
rent  of  one  dollar.  *'  Father,  what  will  you  giye  me,  if  I  do  not  drink  a 
dropof  liquor  until  I  am  twenty-one?"  "  Onedollar."  "  It's  a  bargain," 
said  Horace.  Now  before  this  release  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Parton  **  had  first  either  tasted  a  liUle  liquor  or  else  took 
a  disgust  at  the  smell  of  the  stuff."  Himself  and  his  brothers  *'  had  a 
constitutional  aversion  to  the  taste  of  liquor  and  tobacco."  He  first 
ascertained  that  he  could  not  drink,  and  then  sold  his  engagement  not 
to  do  what  he  could  not,  for  a  dollar ! 

He  also  sold  torch  wood  splinters  and  wild  honey.  This  was  more 
honest  and  commendable.  The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Greeley  was 
so  little  in  his  favor  that  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  at  last,  when  taken  by  his  father  to  be  hired  oat  to  a 
printer,  the  bargain  was  nearly  broken  off  by  the  length  of  time  and 
rate  of  wages  proposed.  In  the  printing  office  he  was  again  black- 
balled, to  which  with  other  and  subsequent  indignities  he  submitted  in 
the  most  passive  manner.  Even  when  an  editor  the  printers  caricatured 
and  quizzed  him.     His  eccentricity  is  thus  taken  off: 

*  *  H.  G. ,  looking  up  from  his  work — Jonas,  have  I  been  to  dinner  ?' 
"Mr.  Winchester — You  ought  to  know  best.     I  don't  know." 

**  H.  G. — John,  have  I  been  to  dinner?" 

*  *  John— I  believe  not.     Has  he,  Tom  ?" 

'*To  which  Tom  would  reply  '  no,'  or  *yeif ,  according  to  his  own  re- 
collection or  John's  wink ;  and'^if  the  office  generally  concurred  in  Tom's 
decision,  Horace  would  either  go  to  dinner  or  resume  his  work,  in  on- 
suspecting  accordance  therewith." 

It  was  his  boast  that  he  **  was  not  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  gentility." 
Mr.  Greeley  became  a  Grahamite  and  a  Fourier ite.  He  was  a  partisan 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  the  election  of  that  statesman  de- 
clared that  slavery  is  a  local  institution,  and  that  its  abolition  should 
not  be  subject  to  discussion  in  those  States  where  it  does  not  exist. 
Then  he  is  sued  for  an  alleged  libel,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  defence  is 
made  to  pay  damages.  Subsequently  he  renounces  the  Whig  party  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  Abolition.  At  the  close  of  his  life 
we  leave  him  refusing  to  subscribe  for  the  liberation  of  a  slave,  on  tiie 
ground  that  he  hopes  to  set  them  free  for  nothing,  and  he  is  slanderijig 
the  people  of  the  South  with  unabated  volubility,  when  his  biographer 
drops  him.     We  have  then  a  descriptive  advertisement  of  the  Tribune 
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office,  and  of  every  person  connected  with,  it  from  ihe  editor  in  chief  to 
the  paper  folder. 

We  do  not  withhold  firom  Mr.  Greeley  our  commendation  for  his 
economy,  industry,  and  punctuality.  They  are  great  virtues.  We  do 
not  detract  from  his  ability.  He  is  a  strong,  coarse,  nervous  writer,  a 
good  logician  who  sometimes  illustrates  his  argument  with  great  felicity. 
But  we  think  that  his  biographer  shows  him  to  be  a  coward,  and  his 
conduct  shows  him  to  be  an  incendiary.  He  who  shuts  his  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  a  gun,  and  goes  home  under  the  guard  of  two  girls,  would 
stimulate  civil  war  and  servile  insurrection,  with  all  their  bloody  conse- 
quences. He  who  has  made  it  a  rule  to  give  nothing  to  the  numerous 
calls  of  charity,  and  who  wiU  not  contribute  a  cent  to  ransom  those  he 
considers  unjustly  held  in  bondage,  calls  upon  the  whole  Southern  peo- 
ple to  surrender  their  property  to  satisfy  an  abstract  opinion  of  his  own. 

The  world  is  always  anxious  to  read  the  acts  of  remarkable  men, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Carew,  the  Gipsey ;  Dancer,  the  miser ;  Lam- 
bert, the  ''ton  of  man ;"  Buckington,  the  man  without  arms  or  legs, 
have  all  had  their  lives  written.  Literature,  like  zoology  and  entomol- 
ogy, has  its  descriptive  history,  and  not  only  should  the  peculiarities  of 
the  nobler  animals  be  chronicled,  but  the  more  infamous  reptiles  should 
be  marked  that  they  may  be  avoided.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  see  the 
chronicler  of  any  except  the  more  virtuous  and  distinguished  men  take 
so  deep  and  enthusiastic  an  interest  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Boswell  has  created  great  nurth  by  his  obsequious  admiration  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Boswell  was  to  be  pardoned  an  exalted  admiration  of  this 
leviathan  of  literature.  But  when  we  look  upon  the  sordid,  ungenc- 
<roiis,  unsocial,  and  repulsive  character  of  Mr.  Greeley,  how  can  wc 
account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Parton  ?  Only  by  supposing  that 
those  qualities  are  presented  under  such  an  exaggerated  aspect  as  to 
eommand  his  admiration.  The  author  and  his  subject  are  then  con- 
genial in  their  natures,  and  concurrent  in  their  purposes,  and  the  chief 
amongst  these  purposes  is  to  create  a  slanderous  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  States.  We  have  felt  the  best  weapons  from  their  armory, 
ihey  are  ' '  slings  and  arrows"  only.  The  South  despises  them.  They 
are  thrown 'by  cowards  against  a  tower  of  proof.  They  are  the  petty 
missiles  which  the  Lilliputians  hurled  against  Gulliver,  who  picked  them 
out  of  his  hands,  as  the  stings  of  insects,  but  who,  raising  himself  above 
their  assaults,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  was  indif- 
ferent to  their  warfare. 

Which  then  of  these  standard  works  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commen- 
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dadon  ? — Barnnm,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  ' '  Ferdinando  Mendex  Pinto 
was  but  a  type  of  thee !  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  I" — ^Wickoff, 
who  exaggerates  in  foreign  countries  the  humiliating  meannesses  of  his 
own, — Canot,  an  outlaw  from  the  outraged  laws  of  all  nations,  now  con- 
summating the  shame  of  his  crimes  by  the  infamy  of  their  publication,  or 
— Greeley,  who,  born  under  the  American  Union,  protected  by  its  arms 
and  laws,  profiting  by  the  intercourse  with  all  its  sections,  seeks  to 
turn  his  sectional  enmity  to  profit,  and  connects  his  hopes  of  future 
honor  with  the  prostration  of  the  rights,  the  destruction  of  the  interests, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens  ?  This  question  we 
cannot  decide.  But  we  shall  await  the  sequel  and  appendix  to  the  four 
biographies.  We  shall  then  see  in  what  estimation  men  are  held  who 
vaunt  their  shameful  practices  as  the  incentive  of  patronage,  and  com- 
pete amongst  themselves  for  the  honorable  meed  of  having  committed 
more  shocking  enormities,  more  mercenary  meannesses,  or  a  more  un- 
grateful appreciation  of  that  country  whose  power  has  protected,  and 
whose  wealth  has  rewarded  them. 

Party  Leaders.  By  Joskph  T.  Baldwin.  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
New  York:  1855.  This  book  is  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  Review, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  merits  on  this  page. 

Flush  Times  of  Alabama,  by  the  same  author.  Same  publisher. 
This  is  a  clever,  sprightly,  amusing  book. 

AncierU  History— from  the  Dispersitm  of  the  Sons  of  Nbe  to  tlie  Baide 
of  AcHum,  By  Psteb  Fredet,  D.D.  Baltimore,  Md.,  John  Mur- 
phy &  Co.,  1854. 

Modem  History— from  the  Coining  of  Christ  and  the  change  of  the 
Reman  RepvUic  into  an  Empire  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1854.  By 
the  same  Author  and  Publisher,  1854. 

77ie  Life  of  St,  Alphonstts  Maria  de  Liguoriy  Bishop  of  St»  AgtUha 
of  the  Goths,  By  one  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  Baltimore :  John 
Murphy*  Co.,  1855. 

The  above  volumes  were  received  too  kte  for  us  to  do  more  than 
merely  acknowledge  their  reception,  and  to  notice  the  excellence  of  the 
typography  and  very  creditable  finish. 
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DR.  HAMPTON'S 

TJiCTiiE, 


The  great  Restorative  and  InTigorator  of  the  System. 

This  article,  which  has  made  so  many  wonderfal  cures,  was  discoyered  by 
Dr.  Jesse  Hampton,  of  Louisyille,  Ky.,  now  in  fine  health  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age,  and  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  family 
medicine  in  use  ;  and  is  tcarranted  free  from  all  mineral  substances.  By  its 
mild  action  on  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Kidneys,  it  will  cure  the  diseases  of 
those  organs,  with  all^Ohronic  Complaints. 

UNPARALLELED  8TICCESS! 

The  many  cures  made  by  It,  and  the  great  demand,  have  induced  the  Proprietors  to 
offer  it  to  the  afflicted  iu  this  city,  with  the  honest  conviction  that  the  same  happy 
results  will  follow  its  use  here,  as  in  numerous  other  places.  Hon.  HENRY  CLAY, 
and  Hon.  R.  M.  JOHNSON,  have  certified  to  its  merits.  Captain  CANOT,  brother 
oi  the  celebrated  physician  to  the 

EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE, 

IVas  cured  by  it  of  Chronic  Inflammatory  Rheumatism  of  seven  years'  duration,  after 
ithe  skill  of  the  physicians  of  Paris,  London,  and  of  this  country,  had  failed.  Rev. 
Yernon  Eskridge,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy,  was  cured  by  it.  Also,  Judge  Davies,  Hon. 
T.  H.  Shelby,  Members  of  Congress,  with  members  of  the  State  Department,  Wash- 
ington, and  hundreds  of  others,  who  give  their  testimony  to  this  wonderful  discovery. 

PHYSICIANS  ^ 

Have  cured  themselves,  and  the  members  of  their  families,  by  its  use,  after  their  own  , 

remedies  had  failed ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  generous  as  to  recommend  it  to  their  i 
patients. 

It  has  shown  itself  most  powerfully  curative  of  * 

NERVOUS  DISEASES, 

In  their  various  forms,  giving  new  life  and  vigor,  restoring  the  shattered  constitution,   \ 
and  thus  infusing  hope  in  place  of  despondency.    By  its  mild,  pleasant  and  safe  action 
on  the  stomach,  kidneys,  lungs  and  the  nervous  system,  it  cures  DYSPEPSIA,  LIV-    . 
ER  COMPLAINT,  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS,  COUGHS,  ASTH- 
MA, BRONCHIAL  AFFECTIONS,  CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,  KING'S  EVIL, 
WORMS,  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT,  NEURALGIA,  ST.  VITUS'  DANCE,  FITS,    ! 
FISTULA,  ]?ILES,  with  all  diseases  arising  from  impure  blood.  I 

THE  FEIAALB  SYSTEM 

Has  in  DOCTOR  HAMPTON'S  VEGETABLE  TINCTURE  a  CURE  for  its  numerous 
and  complicated  derangements.    Hundreds  who  have  been  debilitated  and  dispirited,    ' 
and  on  the  verge  of 'a  premature  grave,  have  been  restored  by  its  use  to  blooming 
health,  which  we  are  abundantly  able  to  prove  by  such  a  host  of  LIVING  WIT- 
NESSES as  we  think  no  other  Medicine  can  produce. 
Call  on  those  having  this  wonderful  article  for  sale,  and  get  Pamphlets  gratis. 

MOEHMER  &  MOWBRATi  Proprietors, 

09-  For  Sale  by  all  the  Druggists  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  other  cities,  &c. 
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Art.  L — TfflRTT  Years'  View  ;  or  a  History  of  the  toorking  of 
the  American  Government  for  thirty  years  y  from  1820  to  1850, 
by  a  Senator  of  thirty  years.  In  tuo  volumes.  Vol.  I.  D. 
Appleton  &  Oo.y  New  York^  1854. 

It  was  known  some  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this 
Tolame,  that  Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  a  long  time  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  was  engaged  in  its  preparation. 
The  expectation  of  the  public  was  greatly  excited,  both  by 
the  character  and  past  history  of  the  author,  and  by  the  his- 
torical importance  of  the  period  of  which  he  professed  to 
treat.  The  work  is  now  partially  completed,  and  it  becomes 
our  duty,  as  faithful  servants  of  the  public,  to  see  how  far  the 
author  has  discharged  his  trust,  which  he  assumed,  when  he 
undertook  to  become  the  historian  of  our  political  affairs  from 
the  year  1820  to  1850. 

In  his  preface  he  ascribes  a  proper  motive  for  his  under- 
taking. There  can  be  no  task  more  grateful  to  a  just  man 
than  to  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  the  wise  statesmen,  within 
whose  charge  the  public  interest  remained  during  this  event- 
ful period.  And,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author, 
that  what  Macaulay  said  of  Fox  and  Macintosh  is  fully 
applicable  to  himself;  yet  we  can  beKeve  that  he  has  been 
so  far  connected  with  the  affairs  of  this  nation  as  to  make 
19 
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hifl  narrative  eminently  deserving  of  attention.  Moreover, 
he  avers  that  his  ambition  has  been  only  to  present  ^^a 
veracious  work,  reliable  in  its  statements,  candid  in  its  con- 
clusions, just  in  its  views,  and  which  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity may  read  without  fear  of  being  misled."  We  cannot 
fail  to  be  content  with  such  a  plea;  for,  if  it  has  succeeded,  his 
work  has  attained  a  merit  denied  to  every  other  record  of 
human  action,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  preliminary  view  of  the  history  states,  with  brevity, 
those  new  points  of  departure,  which  were  created  by  the  war 
of  1812,  and  by  which  the  course  of  the  Government  was 
afterwards  largely  influenced.  The  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  public  finances,  and  the  failures  of  the  local  banks,  were 
accepted  as  sufficient  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  The  manufactures  which'had  grown  up  during 
the  non-importation  period,  and  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  were  endangered  by  the  peace;  and  this  circum- 
stance created  a  party  in  favor  of  imposing  duties  for  their  pro- 
tection against  competition  from  abroad.  The  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  examination  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  claims  of  the  Western  States,  drew  attention 
to  those  plans  for  internal  improvements  which  have  since 
occupied  so  largely  the  notice  of  Congress.  The  bounda- 
ries between  the  treaty-making  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  Government,  became,  also  a  fruitful  source  of  differ- 
ence ;  and  the  slavery  agitation,  for  the  first  time,  assumed 
that  importance,  which  has  since  invested  it  with  such  in- 
terest to  the  whole  country,  and  has  caused  such  imminent 
peril  to  the  union  of  the  States. 

Upon  this  last  topic  the  author  makes  some  comments, 
which  we  cannot  suffer  to  pass  without  notice.  He  says,  truly, 
that  the  agitation  of  this  question,  began  in  the  attempt  of 
Northern  members  of  Congress  to  engraft  upon  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  a  prohibition  of  slavery — 
this  was  quieted  by  admitting  Missouri  without  such  restric- 
tion, but  imposing  it  on  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  that  State,  and  above  the  parallel  of 
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thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes.  This  compromise,  as 
Senator  Benton  affirms,  was  clear  gain  to  the  anti-slavery 
party,  although  it  was  the  work  of  Southern  statesmen.  He 
says  that  it  abolished  slavery  over  an  immense  territory, 
where  it  might  before  have  existed  legally,  and  opened  no 
new  territory  to  its  existence. 

The  reader  of  the  paragraph  in  which  this  doctrine  is  con- 
tained, will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  the 
few  observations  which  Col.  Benton  has  made  upon  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  his  whole  subsequent  course  upon  this 
question  is  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  these  remarks. 
We  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  a  brief  comment 
upon  their  substance,  before  we  pass  to  the  further  exam- 
ination of  his  work.  The  compromise  was  made,  as  he 
affirms,  "under  the  lead  of  the  united  slave  States'  vote  in  the 
Senate,  the  majority  of  that  vote  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  and  the  undivided  sanction  of  a  Southern  administra- 
tion." What  is  the  purpose  of »  this  paragraph  ?  If  the 
author  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  compromise  was  a  clear 
gain  to  the  North,  it  is  a  direct  insinuation  that  the  Southern 
statesmen  of  that  day  were  so  infatuated  as  to  be  unable  to 
understand  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  so  weak  as  to 
betray  them.  But  his  position  is  still  more  marked.  For,  if 
he  is  right,  the  Southern  men  betrayed  their  interests  in  sup- 
porting the  compromise,  and  the  majority  of  the  Northern 
votes  were  unwittingly  cast  against  it.  The  North  did  not 
understand  that  the  bill  was  a  gain  to  it,  and  the  South  did 
not  comprehend  its  loss. 

This  position  does  not  obtain  much  credit  from  its  mere 
statement  We  do  not  think  that  its  claim  to  our  adoption 
greatly  improves  when  it  is  examined  further.  We  think  it 
well  to  recur  to  the  real  history  of  the  times,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  the  fallacy  of  a  doctrine  taught  in  those  pages, 
which  are  designed  to  indicate  the  plan  of  the  work.  Ala- 
bama was  authorized,  in  1819,  to  frame  a  State  Constitution, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  impose  a 
condition  with  regard  to  slavery.    But  when  a  like  bill  was 
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introduced  with  regard  to  the  Missouri  Territory,  Tallmadge, 
of  New  York,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  moved, 
on  February  13th,  1819,  to  insert  in  the  act  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing any  farther  introduction  of  slaves,  and  granting  free- 
dom to  the  children  of  those  slaves  who  were  already  within 
the  territorial  limits,  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.  This  amendment  was  adopted  after  three  days' 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  eightynseven  to  seventy-six.  The  proposi- 
tion and  its  support  came  from  the  North.  We  do  not  intend 
to  review  any  portion  of  the  discussion  which  then  took 
place,  but  the  reader  will  see  that  the  amendment  contained 
the  germ  of  all  that  doctrine,  which  has  since  been  made 
the  staple  of  agitation.  It  impliedly  asserted  the  right  and 
the  expediency  of  legislation  by  Congress  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  persons  into  a  new  State  as  property,  even  while  it  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  a  right  of  property  in  those  who 
were  then  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  asserted,  also, 
the  right  of  Congress  to  control,  by  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion attached  to  the  existence  of  a  State  in  the  Union,  the 
future  legislation  of  the  people  of  that  State.  It  denied,  in 
terms,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  present  such 
a  form  of  republican  constitution  as  they  might  adopt, /to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  without  it  contained  such  provis- 
ions for  internal  government  as  were  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tional legislature.  It  affirmed  that  the  erection  of  a  terri- 
tory into  a  State  was  a  matter  of  grace  with  Congress,  and 
not  of  right  And,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  it  went  practically 
to  the  extent  of  asserting  that  Congress  could  prescribe,  as  a 
condition  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  every  provision 
of  its  domestic  law,  and,  if  it  saw  proper,  the  very  form  of 
its  constitution. 

Nor  was  this  movement  an  unconsidered,  or  single  eflfort. 
In  the  bill  to  organize  the  Arkansas  territory,  introduced  a 
few  days  afterwards  a  Northern  man  moved  to  insert  the  same 
restriction.  It  was  carried  in  part  only.  The  House  was 
nearly  divided.  The  very  next  day,  so  much  as  had  been 
adopted  was  rejected,  and  another  provision  was  offered  by 
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Taylor,  which  proposed  that  slavery  should  not  thereafter 
be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  which 
was  the  proposed  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. This  compromise  line,  which  was  that  afterwards 
adopted,  was  the  suggestion  of  a  Northern  man,  but  it  was 
then  so  little  in  favor,  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  large  body 
both  of  Northern  and  Southern  members.  Both  sections 
avowed  themselves  as  opposed  to  any  compromise  on  this 
question.  The  result  was,  that  Taylor  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment and  the  Arkansas  bill  passed  without  any  restriction. 

This  proposed  compromise,  so  far  from  being  the  work  of 
the  South,  in  its  inception,  as  Benton  has  implied,  met  with 
the  most  decided  opposition  from  Southern  members,  and 
obtained  its  full  support  chiefly  from  the  North.  There  was 
no  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  leaders,  to  show 
any  consideration  to  the  Southern  view  of  the  question. 
Tallmadge  denounced  slavery  in  language  as  bitter  and  in- 
sulting as  is  recorded  any  where  in  the  compromise  debates 
for  the  years  1850-51.  He  invoked  civil  war,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  declared,  in  memorable 
language,  that  if  the  Western  country  could  not  be  settled 
without  slaves,  he  would  gladly  "prevent  its  settlement^ 
until  time  should  be  no  more." 

The  compromise  originated,  at  the  time  of  this  discussion, 
in  the  counsels  of  more  moderate  northern  men  than  Tall- 
madge. It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  there  were  then 
such  men  in  Congress. 

The  northern  members  were  not  idle,  when  the  Arkansas 
bill  reached  the  Senate.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
insert  a  prohibition  of  slavery.  It  failed.  The  bill  then 
passed.  When  the  Missouri  bill  came  up,  the  Senate  was 
equally  conservative.  The  proviso  against  the  future  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  engrafted  in  the  House,  was  stricken  out, 
after  another  and  exciting  debate.  The  House  refused  to 
concur  in  the  Senate's  action,  and  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri  was  lost  for  that  session. 
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These  discussions,  however^  had  created  a  deep  feeling 
throughout  the  Northern  States.  Meetings  were  held  in  all 
the  large  cities.  There  was  every  promise  that  the  ensu- 
ing Congress  would  decide  the  Missouri  question  adverse  to 
the  views  of  the  South.  Nor  do  we  think  that  this  result 
would  have  failed  to  occur,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  new 
State  of  Maine  also  presented  itself  to  the  sixteenth  Congress 
as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Union.  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  House  to  delay  action  on  this  bill,  until  the  Mis- 
souri bill  came  but  it  failed,  and  tl^e  Maine  bill  was  passed. 
When  it  reached  the  Senate,  a  clause  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  was  added  to  it.  The  whole  subject  was  discussed  on 
this  amendment.  It  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21.  Thomas^ 
of  Illinois,  then  proposed  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
compromise  clause.  The  majority,  both  of  Northern  and 
Southern  senators,  supported  this  amendment.  The  bill 
then  passed^  24  to  20;  the  slave-holding  States,  with  Delaware 
and  Illinois,  voting  for  it,  and  all  the  remaining  free  States 
against  it. 

When  this  bill  was  returned  to  the  House,  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  were  disagreed  to.  Thomas's  compromise  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  159  to  18.  Of  these  eighteen,  ten  were 
from  the  North  and  eight  from  the  South.  A  committee  of 
conference  was  agreed  to;  and  Clay,  then  speaker,  appointed  a 
majority  in  favor  of  a  compromise.  In  the  meantime,  the 
House  passed  the  Missouri  bill,  with  the  prohibition  clause  at- 
tached. The  Senate  sent  this  bill  back,  with  the  prohibition 
clause  stricken  out,  and  Thomas's  proviso  inserted.  The 
movement  for  a  compromise  was  on  foot  The  amendment 
of  the  Senate,  striking  out  the  prohibition  in  the  Missouri 
bill,  was  concurred  in  by  a  vote  of  90  to  87;  and  the  Thomas 
proviso  was  agreed  to  be  inserted,  by  a  vote  of  134  to  42;  thir- 
ty-five Southern  members  voting  in  the  negative,  on  the 
ground  that  the  proviso  was  not  in  the  power  of  Congress- 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  to  the  Maine  bill, — 
which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  the  bills 
were  sent  to  the  President.  It  is  known  that  they  became 
laws. 
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How,  we  ask,  can  it  be  said  by  any  one  as  familiar  as  Mr. 
Benton  undoubtedly  is  with  tbe  history  of  our  National 
Legislation,  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  work  of 
the  South,  and  that  it  divided  the  territory  more  favorably  to 
the  North  than  the  ordinance  of  ItSt  ?  It  can  only  mean 
that  it  is  a  Southern  measure  in  the  sense  that  it  spared 
something  of  the  rights  of  the  South.  There  might  be  great 
force  in  the  argument  that  the  South  should  preserve  it  in-* 
tact,  if  the  statement  that  it  was  a  Southern  measure  were 
historically  true.  For,  if  the  South  could  have  bound  itself 
to  divide  the  territory  belonging  to  the  confederacy,  in  such 
manner  that  slavery  could  be  legalized  in  one  portion,  and 
had  proposed  such  an  arrangement,  it  might  have  deserved 
the  covert  censure  of  the  author's  view.  But  when  the  South 
was  obliged  to  give  up,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  the  right 
which  before  existed  in  them,  to  take  their  slave  property 
into  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  a 
people  holding  slaves,  who  were  entitled  to  enter  into  the 
Union  as  a  separate  community,  might  enjoy  their  plain 
right  to  hold  their  private  property  undisturbed  by  law ;  it  is 
saying  much  to  call  the  sacrifices  which  they  were  constrained 
to  make,  a  measure  of  their  own.  Nor  are  we  hindered  in 
our  free  criticisms  ut)on  the  author's  opinions,  by  the  state- 
ments made  more  at  large  in  the  second  chapter  relating  to 
Monroe's  administration.  The  names  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  cannot  be  quoted  to  uphold  its  "con- 
stitutionality and  binding  force,"  as  he  has  phrased  it. 
Whether  constitutional  or  not,  it  was,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Cass 
in  his  able  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  January  21st  and  22d, 
1850,  to  be  a  method  of  legislation  highly  inexpedient;  and 
it  possessed  no  other  binding  force,  than  any  provision  made 
by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

We  pass,  without  comment,  over  many  of  the  succeeding 
chapters  relating  to  Monroe's  administration.  The  reader 
will  derive  muoh  instruction  from  the  greater  number.  The 
chapters  upon  the  "Oregon  Territory,"  "  the  Florida  Treaty, 
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and  cession  of  Texas/'  are  very  interesting ;  and  the  notices 
of  the  public  services  and  death  of  Lowndes  and  William 
Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  are  graceful  and  deserved  tributes  to 
the  memories  of  two  great  men.  The  chapter  on  Internal 
Improvements  is  principally  an  analysis  of  the  argument  of 
President  Monroe,  upon  the  bill  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
pair of  the  Cumberland  road ;  which  is  fitly  characterized  by 
the  author  as  one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  ever  prepared 
by  a  President.  The  visit  of  Lafayette  to  the  United  States 
is  agreeably  related;  and  the  substance  of  the  argument 
upon  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  session  of  1823-4,  is 
given.  The  A.  B.  plat  is  resuscitated  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  might  very  properly  have  been  suffered  to  pass ;  and 
the  chapter  terminates  with  what  is,  we  think,  a  needless  im- 
plication. After  stating  that  William  H.  Crawford,  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  had  been  fully  acquitted  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  Ninian  Edwards,  formerly 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Benton  says  that  Mr.  Calhonn  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  transaction,  because  the  newspaper 
in  which  [these  charges  appeared,  was  edited  by  a  war-office 
clerk  "  in  the  interest "  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  There  is  a  covert 
imputation  in  this  closing  paragraph,  which  no  statement 
made  by  the  author  even  is  found  to  justify,  and  which,  we 
think,  his  respect  for  his  contemporary  might  have  caused 
him  to  omit. 

Many  parts  of  the  history  of  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  are  interesting.  The  account  of  the  once 
famous  Panama  mission ;  the  personal  details  of  the  duel 
between  Clay  and  Randolph ;  the  sketch  of  John  Gaillard,  of 
South  Carolina,  so  long  President  of  the  Senate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death,  of  Clinton  and  Gerry  and  the  protracted 
absence  of  Tompkins,  will  all  well  repay  perusal.  The  chap- 
ter containing  the  political  history  of  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  in  1828,  is  also  instructive.  The  38th  chapter  presents 
a  curious  instance  of  the  bent  of  the  author's  mind,  showing 
something  of  that  Quixotic  disposition  to  obtain  an  adversary, 
of  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  charged.    After  reciting  the 
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election  of  (General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency^  he  finds  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  combat  an  erroneous  theory,  set  up  by  De  Toc- 
queville,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  success  of  that  great  leader. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  casual  opinions  of  De  Tocqueville, 
upon  a  question  which  he  was  in  no  position  to  estimate 
properly,  required  the  elaborate  condemnation  which  the 
author  has  bestowed  upon  them.  The  chapter  succeeding  is 
devoted  to  a  duty  far  more  agreeable  to  the  general  reader  : 
a  notice  of  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
man  of  such  purity  and  elevation  of  character,  that  history 
is  ennobled  by  the  record  of  his  life. 

In  1829,  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  Presidential 
office.  The  details  of  his  administration  passed  more  imme* 
diately  under  the  view  of  the  author,  and  were  considered 
with  a  riper  experience  and  judgment  Indeed,  to  our  mind, 
it  is  from  this  point  that  a  deeper  interest  in  his  narrative 
commences.  The  curtain  is  raised  upon  some  of  those  arcana 
into  which  the  public  rarely  penetrates.  The  alleged  effort 
of  Duff  Green  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  General  Jackson, 
and  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Duncanson, 
constitute  an  extraordinary  chapter.  We,  certainly,  do  not 
undertake  to  clear  Duff  Green's  skirts  of  the  contrivance 
which  the  author  would  attach  to  them,  but  we  must  doubt 
that  General  Jackson  sent  for  Francis  P.  Blair,  with  any  an- 
ticipation of  the  rupture  likely  to  occur  between  himself  and 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason,  to  our 
mind,  that  Duff  Green  had  ceased  to  possess  his  full  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  he  preferred  to  obtain,  for  his  administration, 
the  assistance  of  some  other  person,  who  could  act  as  occasion 
required,  in  the  conduct  of  a  leading  political  journal.  In- 
deed, we  are  obliged  to  say  that  many  sentences,  in  this  part 
of  Benton's  work,  indicate  a  deep-seated  hostility  towards 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  impression  of  which  is  not  erased  by  an 
occasional  compliment  to  his  great  intellectual  qualities.  In 
the  forty-sixth  chapter,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  even  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  abandonment  of  the  celebration,  at  Washington, 
of  Jefferson's  birth-day.    The  reader  will  be  at  a  loss,  after 
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reading  the  account  of  the  dinner,  from  which  this  neglect 
dated,  to  understand  Calhoun's  connection  with  the  result 
It  was  in  1830  that  the  nullification  troubles  were  coming  to 
a  head.  General  Jackson,  when  called  on  for  a  toast,  gave 
one,  which  has  become  historical, — "  Our  federal  Union :  it 
must  be  preserved."  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  next  toast: 
"  The  Union,  next  to  our  liberty,  the  most  dear ;  may  we  all 
remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  distributing  equally  the  benefit  and 
burthen  of  the  Union."  Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  these 
several  toasts  represented,  on  the  one  part,  the  opinions  and 
rtrong  purpose  of  General  Jackson,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
views  and  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  can  see 
ao  objection  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other ;  nor  does  either  in- 
terfere with  a  just  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  "  proud 
peroration  of  Mr.  Webster,"  which  had  deservedly  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  listeners  to  his  recent  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Webster  could  not  and 
would  not  have  disputed  the  valid  inferences  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sentiments  Mr.  Calhoun  had  expressed.  It 
may  be,  that  the  times  gave  peculiar  significance  to  the 
words  of  General  Jackson,  and  to  the  qualifications  imposed 
upon  his  views  by  the  remarks  of  Calhoun ;  but  it  would  cost 
some  effort,  we  think,  to  find  in  either  sentiment  a  proper 
cause  for  charging  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  the  responsibility  of 
terminating  the  annual  festivities  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth-day  of  Jefferson. 

This  indisposition,  if  we  may  call  it  by  no  other  name,  to- 
wards Mr.  Calhoun,  appears  more  plainly  in  the  fifty-third 
chapter.  This  relates  to  the  former  quarrel  between  Jackson 
and  Calhoun,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  course  of  the  latter 
towards  the  former  during  the  Seminole  war.  It  is  known 
to  the  reader  that  Calhoun,  in  1831,  issued  a  pamphlet,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  candid  reader  will 
not  discover,  in  this  address,  any  thing  that  impugns  the 
honor  of  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Calhoun  attributed  the  rup- 
ture to  the  intrigues  of  others,  and  in  this  opinion  the  world 
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has  sustained  him.  His  views^  as  a  member  of  tlie  Monroe 
Cabinet^  as  to  the  militarj  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  friend- 
ship which  he  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  President.  It  is 
true  that  the  knowledge  of  such  opinion  upon  the  part  of  a 
cabinet,  under  which  he  had  acted,  was  calculated  to  irritate 
Jackson.  But  the  circumstances  were  fomented  into  a  seri- 
ous quarrel^  by  agencies  directly  interested  in  bringing  about 
the  result.  Nor  does  the  prejudice,  which  then  controlled 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  seem  to  have  died  away.  The 
text  of  Benton  shows  that  it  has  survived  in  his  mind.  We 
would  frankly  inquire  whether  any  one,  not  embittered 
against  Mr.  Calhoun,  would  have  made  Kendall's  wish  that 
Calhoun  ^^  should  furnish  any  further  information  on  the 
subject"  treated  of  in  the  "exposition"  of  Jackson,  appear  to 
be  the  language  of  Calhoun  himself,  declining  "  to  furnish 
any  further  information."  For  in  Benton's  own  work  it  seems 
that  Calhoun,  when  Kendall  addressed  him  a  letter,  stating 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  evidence  upon  which  Gene- 
ral Jackson  based  his  imputations  against  Calhoun,  for  his 
conduct  in  Monroe's  cabinet  towards  him  during  the  Florida 
war,  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Kendall  meant 
Dixon  H.  Lewis  was  requested  to  inquire  of  Kendall.  No 
copy  of  this  exposition  was  ever  given  to  Calhoun.  We  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  Kendall  did  not  design,  in  1853,  to 
afford  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state- 
ment of  General  Jackson.  This  request  that  Calhoun  should 
furnish  further  information  was  a  bait  only,  held  out  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  some  narrative  that  might  vary  from  that 
left  by  Jackson.  Calhoun  very  properly  determined  to  let  a 
difference,  which  had  ceased  to  exert  any  influence  upon 
public  affairs,  remain  as  it  was,  without  proposing  to  disturb 
his  own  surviving  days  by  the  renewal  of  an  angry  contro- 
versy. He  did  not  decline  to  furnish  further  information, 
for  he  never,  we  believe,  saw  the  exposition;  and  could^ 
therefore,  neither  add  to  nor  take  from  the  credit  of  its 
statements.    He  simply  concluded  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  and 
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we  are  of  opinion  that  Kendall  and  Benton  wonld  hare  done 
better  if  they  had  imitated  his  example.  It  was  proper  to 
publish  Jackson's  exposition, — ^but  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
that  allusion  to  the  notice  given  to  Calhoun  of  its  existence, 
which,  in  his  life-time,  conveyed  to  him  no  information  of  its 
real  character,  and  after  his  death  remains  upon  Benton's 
pages  as  a  partial  imputation  upon  the  candor  of  Calhoun. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  exposition  of  General 
Jackson,  and  firmly  believe  that  if  he  had  lived,  he  would 
never  have  sanctioned  its  publication  by  Colonel  Benton.  It 
is  clear,  from  its  contents,  that  he  had  at  least  an  implied 
warrant  in  the  silence  of  Monroe,  to  occupy  St.  Marks,  Pen- 
sacola,  and  Barrancas.  This  promptitude  outran,  however, 
the  decision  of  the  government.  The  question  in  the  cabi- 
net seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  apprehension  that  Jackson 
had  acted  without  definite  orders,  in  the  decided  steps  he  had 
taken.  It  was  necessary,  either  that  the  government  should 
fully  adopt  his  course,  or  place  the  responsibility  of  his  ac- 
tion upon  himself.  It  is  not  pretended  that  its  acquiescence 
was  directly  conveyed  to  him ;  and  it  was  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  recede  from  Jackson's  projects  if  it  saw  proper.  It 
could  not  so  recede,  if  it  had  not  given  express  authority  to 
Jackson,  without  some  censure  expressed  or  implied.  All 
that  Calhoun  seems  to  have  done,  was  to  give  some  form  to 
the  action  of  the  Cabinet ;  by  moving  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  Jackson's  conduct.  That  he  proposed  to  pun- 
ish Jackson,  in  any  way,  is  an  assertion  resting  upon  testi- 
mony, which  will  scarcely  bear  a  critical  examination.  The 
proceedings  of  Monroe's  cabinet  were  exhumed  at  a  time 
when  it  was  material  to  astute  men  that  a  difference  should 
be  created  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  They  conducted  the 
task  with  the  cunning  of  him  who  "  spoke  not  of  proof,"  but 
filled  the  ear  of  the  noble  man  with  hints  and  insinuations. 
The  end  was  gained ;  the  mistrust  ripened  to  a  quarrel ;  and 
Van  Buren  became  the  reputed  favorite  of  General  Jackson, 
for  the  succession  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Kiendall  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  Mr.  Calhoun  a  copy  of 
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tiie  "  Exposition"  left  hj  General  Jackson  among  his  papers. 
This  would  have  been  the,  fairer  and  wiser  course,  if  it  was  in- 
tended posteritj  should  arbitrate  the  differences  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  is  apparent  from  the  ^'  Exposition  "  that 
Jackson  drew  his  inferences  from  many  slight  circumstances, 
entirelj  consistent  with  other  explanations  than  such  as 
he  assigned ;  and  it  is  still  more  evident  that  he  does  not 
permit  himself,  in  this  formal  paper,  to  describe  the  persons 
hj  whom  he  was  chiefly  wrought  upon.  Having  determined 
to  credit  the  stories  set  on  foot  by  Calhoun's  enemies,  and 
plausibly  supported  by  their  recollections,  he  generously  as- 
sumed all  the  responsibility  of  their  opinions,  and  came  to  an 
open  personal  rupture  with  Calhoun.  We  shall,  probably, 
never  know  the  person  who  invented  the  machinery  which 
brought  about  this  result.  General  Jackson  has  exonerated 
Van  Buren  personally ;  but  who,  that  considers  the  drift 
of  the  quarrel^  shall  exonerate  his  friends  ? 

We  shall  not  review  the  chapter  upon  the  rejection  of  Van 
Buren,  as  minister  to  England.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  those  who  prominently  opposed  his  con- 
firmation were  sufficient ;  and  we  agree  with  Benton,  that  to 
this  event  his  subsequent  election  to  the  Yice  Presidency  and 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  fairly  and  directly  at- 
tributable. Jackson  never  deserted  a  friend,  except  for  some 
real  or  supposed  cause.  He  believed  that  Yan  Buren  had 
incurred  martyrdom  unjustly,  and  he  made  him  ample  atone- 
ment by  the  countenance  and  favor  he  bestowed  upon  him. 

From  the  sixtieth  to  the  sixty-ninth  chapter,  with  one 
exception,  there  is  a  narration  of  the  contest  about  the  United 
States  Bank.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  account 
of  this  controversy  in  our  pages.  We  pass  rapidly  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  second  term  of  General 
Jackson. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1832  was,  to  our  judgment, 
the  most  interesting  the  country  has  ever  known.  The  ques- 
tions which  it  involved  were  direct  and  practical.  No  mere 
partisan  cries  were  involved  in  its  progress.     It  did  not  turn 
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upon  any  hypothesis  of  government.  What  was  then  known 
as  the  American  system,  was  staked  on  the  issue  by  the  friends 
of  Clay ;  and  the  friends  of  Jackson  presented  those  princi- 
ples upon  which,  with  little  modification,  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  country  has  stood  since  that  time.  It  was  in 
this  election  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  refused  to  cast 
its  vote  with  one  party  or  the  other,  but  remained  aloof, 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  had  long  im- 
pended. It  is  unnecessary  to  review  so  much  of  Benton's 
work,  as  relates  to  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
the  proclamation  of  Q-eneral  Jackson.  The  author  has  con- 
tented himself  with  the  simple  statement  of  the  facts  and 
documents  of  this  controversy,  and  we  shall  imitate  his 
silence. 

The  eighty-first  chapter  of  his  work  is  very  interesting. 
The  history  of  Verplanck's  bill  is  well  told,  and  the  surprise 
of  members  of  the  House  when  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  in  it  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert 
a  bill  offered  by  Clay  in  the  Senate,  is  graphically  related. 
It  took  the  House  by  surprise,  on  Monday  afternoon,  February 
25th,  1833.    The  revenue  collection  bill  was  under  debate. 
The  House  had  refused  to  postpone  it  until  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, but  had  agreed  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  the 
next  day.    It  then  took  up  Verplanck's  tariff  bill.    It  was  at 
that  moment  Letcher  arose  and  moved  his  amendment.    The 
majority  seem  to  have  here  regarded  it  as  a  God-send.    Ver- 
planck's bill  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
with  instructions  to  report  it  as  amended.    The  House  went 
into  committee  and  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  bill.   The 
committee  rose  and  reported  it  to  the  House.    All  this  was 
done  in  an  hour.   Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  could  not  con- 
tain his  surprise.   The  members  had  been  actually  pulling  on 
their  coats,  after  having  stayed  out  another  day  of  the  eight 
weeks'  discussion  upon  the  bill  before  the  House,  when  they 
were  arrested  by  this  sudden  proposition.   Three  or  four  only 
spoke  against  it,  and  Letcher  alone  spoke  in  its  favor ;  and 
before  the  House  adjourned  it  passed  to  a  third  reading,  by  a 
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vote  of  105  to  Tl.  Oa  the  26th  of  February,  the  bill  passed. 
The  debate  was  brief  and  earnest,  but  uninteresting  except 
for  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Burgess,  of  Khode  Island,  who  was 
not  in  the  House  when  the  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading,  but 
who  anointed  it  with  gall  upon  its  final  passage. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  Benton's  comments  on  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  that  it  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  We  shall  not  argue  the  legitimacy  of 
Letcher's  bill,  as  an  amendment.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  did 
pass.  We  believe  that  it  was  wisely  passed  by  Congress.  It 
averted  the  danger  of  a  gredt  calamity,  which  might  else  have 
overwhelmed  this  confederacy.  For  whether  South  Carolina 
had  stood  fast,  or  had  fallen,  the  evil  of  the  contest  would 
have  remained. 

The  eighty-fifth  chapter  of  Benton's  work  is  curious.  It 
demonstrates  to  our  mind  that  he  has  not  that  qualification 
for  writing  history,  which  consists  of  a  power  to  estimate 
impartially  the  conduct  of  political  adversaries.  We  might, 
for  the  proof,  refer  to  his  record  in  the  opening  of  the  chap- 
ter, of  the  indecorous  language,  which  had  passed  between 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  Certainly,  it  was  unnecessary  to  embalm 
recriminations,  which  both  Statesmen  must  have  regretted  as 
soon  as  they  were  uttered.  There  was  still  less  reason  for 
attributing  weakness  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  agreed  at  last 
to  accord  with  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  to  accept  the 
"  Home  valuation  principle  "  of  the  compromise  bill.  It  may 
be  that  Benton  has  not  considered  that  a  concession  is  some- 
times demanded  by  patriotism,  and  that  the  statesman  who 
is  able  to  make  it,  has  a  higher  claim  upon  the  respect  of  the 
country.  Calhoun  made  such  sacrifice  of  his  private  opinions, 
and  he  has  received  larger  honor  for  his  conduct.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  no  history 
can  be  written  of  that  exciting  period,  which  will  avail  to 
give  the  credit  of  the  compromise  to  John  M.  Clayton,  of 
Delaware.  Benton  may  seek  to  place  the  laurel  there,  but 
the  country  has  assigned  it  to  the  brows  of  Clay  and  Calhoun. 
Nor  will  the  fair  fame  of  Calhoun  suffer  from  the  insinua- 
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tions  with  wliich  this  chapter  is  loaded.  The  country  will  not 
consider  the  record  of  the  retirement  of  what  Benton  has 
called  "the  Calhoun  wing/'  for  consultation  to  the  colonnade 
hehind  the  chair  of  the  Yice  President,  in  the  Senate  cham- 
her,  as  approaching  even  to  that  dignity  of  history,  of  which 
Benton  proposed  to  himself  noble  examples,  in  the  persons 
of  Sir  James  Macintosh  and  Charles  James  Fox.  We  should 
search  in  vain  for  such  an  exhibition  of  personal  feelings,  in 
any  records  of  political  history  which  those  truly  great 
statesmen  have  left  for  the  study  of  posterity. 

At  this  point  we  may  remark,  however,  that  the  history 
of  Benton,  however  faulty  in  its  introduction  of  these  sus- 
picions and  surmises,  carries  with  it  a  proper  antidote. 
There  are  many  now  living,  who  know  that  the  course  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  not  characterized  by  any  such  traits  as  are 
hinted  at  by  his  brother  Senator.  But,  if  no  witness  survived, 
the  remembrance  entertained  by  all  who  knew  him,  of  his 
pure  and  unselfish  private  character,  and  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  Senatorial  labors, 
performed  in  the  view  of  the  whole  country,  and  recorded  by 
his  intellect  in  imperishable  monuments,  would  amply  suflSce 
for  his  vindication.  In  truth,  we  believe  that  if  Jackson  yet 
remained  alile,  his  noble  and  frank  nature  would  prompt 
him  to  redeem  by  the  clearest  expression  of  his  confidence 
and  good  will,  the  memory  of  that  statesman,  for  whom,  in 
earlier  years,  he  entertained  so  well-grounded  an  esteem. 
But  now  that  the  grave  has  closed  over  one  and  the  other, 
we  confess  that  our  reprobation  is  strongly  excited  by  the 
attempt  to  keep  alive,  between  the  memories  of  those  distin- 
guished statesmen,  the  embers  of  the  fierce  fires  which 
time  and  nature  had  alike  extinguished  in  their  breasts, 
while  they  yet  walked  upon  the  earth. 

The  eighty-sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  the  compromise  of  1833.  We  do  not  know  that  it  was 
ever  pretended  that  the  legislation  of  that  year  would  be 
binding  upon  posterity.  It  was  a  measure  passed  in  a  sea- 
son of  high  excitement,  and  was  designed  as  a  practical  ex- 
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periment  upon  the  economical  system  of  the  country.  It  pro- 
posed to  abandon  gradually  the  extreme  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and  to  pass  onward  to  the  mark  indicated  by  the  advocates 
of  free  trade.  The  object  of  its  framers  was^  undoubtedly,  that 
the  country  might,  in  this  slow  transition,  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  discerning  what  rate,  or  system  of  revenue,  was  best 
adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
When  Clay  invoked  the  good  faith  of  the  country  for  its  re- 
cognition, it  was  to  this  wise  end  alone.  He,  and  they  who 
acted  with  him,  understood,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  they  were  gifted  with  no  legislative  power  higher 
than  that  confided  by  the  law  to  each  succeeding  Congress. 
But  they  sought  to  be  an  example  of  moderation  to  those 
who  should  follow  in  their  room.  They  were  able  to  set  on 
foot  an  experiment^  which  was  alone  capable  of  determining 
the  relative  merits  of  the  views  taken  by  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  the  protective  system.  Nor  was  this  wise  purpose 
opposite  in  any  sense  to  the  views  of  Jackson.  He  welcomed, 
we  believe,  as  gladly  as  any  the  return  of  tranquillity  to  the 
people  of  the  States.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Union  rent 
in  fragments.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  strength 
of  his  purpose  to  enforce  existing  laws,  in  case  the  public 
necessities  should  have  demanded  such  proceedings,  his  ap- 
proval of  the  compromise  act  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
within  the  fit  exercise  of  Congressional  powers. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  compromise  act 
was  "  a  breach  of  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  legislation." 
It  was  received  and  adopted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  as 
a  hundred  important  and  unimportant  bills  have  since  been 
treated.  Nor  do  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion, 
that  it  was  "  concocted  out  of  doors."  It  had  been  presented 
by  Clay  in  the  Senate,  and  was  under  debate  when  Verplanck's 
bill  was  introduced.  There  was  no  secret  in  its  inception ; 
nor  is  there  one  word  of  foundation  for  the  charge  that  it 
was  ^^  managed  by  politicians,  dominated  by  an  outside  in- 
terest." It  originated  with  politicians,  we  grant.  What 
measure  does  not  ?  But  what  were  the  outside  interests  ? 
20 
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Clay's  bill  dragged  its  slow  length  along  in  the  Senate, 
because,  as  a  revenue  bill,  its  origin  in  that  body  was  of 
doubtful  propriety.  It  was  applied  to  service  in  the  House, 
because  the  pendency  of  Verplanck's  bill  afforded  an  immedi- 
ate opportunity.  If  it  was  kept  a  secret,  it  was  because  there 
was  no  reason  for  its  introduction,  until  debate  had  fully 
shown  that  the  House  was  prepared  for  compromise.  But 
does  it  not  appear  to  Benton  that  he  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill,  when  he  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  quiet  which  marked  its  introduction  and  the  ab- 
sence of  arrangement  to  procure  it  friends,  it  obtained,  on  its 
appearance,  a  majority  of  the  House  for  a  resolution  of  in- 
struction to  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  its  favor  ?  Does 
it  impair  the  just  claim  of  the  bill  to  favor,  that  its  friends 
agreed  to  abandon  their  minor  differences,  in  order  that  its 
adversaries  might  not  defeat  it  ?  Has  legislation  in  any  land 
ever  reached  such  simplicity  of  proceeding,  that  a  common 
understanding  of  the  advocates  of  any  proposed  law  is  to  be 
decried  as  unworthy  ? 

But  Benton  supplies  the  answer  to  his  own  strange  criti- 
cism. It  originated,  he  says,  in  "the  conjunction  of  rival 
politicians,  who  had  lately  and  long  been  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  legislative  as  well  as  political  antagonism.''  To 
Benton's  eye  the  demerit  of  the  bill  was  the  harmony  be- 
tween Clay  and  Calhoun.  One  would  have  supposed  that  he, 
or  any  true  friend  to  the  country,  would  have  rejoiced  to 
have  seen  these  great  men  acting  in  harmony  and  concert 
For  that  both  were  great,  no  man  can  deny.  What  the  pri- 
vate history  may  be  of  Benton's  own  signal  opposition,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  certain  that  the  conduct  of  Clay  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  bill  known  as  the  Compromise  bill,  was 
brought  there  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  on  Feb.  26,  1833, 
indicated  no  spirit  of  indecent  haste  to  consummate  the 
measure.  He  did  not  press  its  second  reading  even  on  that 
day.  On  the  following  day  the  Senate  went  into  Comipittee 
of  the  whole,  and  he  then  moved  that  it  should  be  reported 
to  the  Senate.    The  necessity  for  its  passage  at  once,  if  it  was 
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to  pass,  was  publicly  recognized  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  most 
earnestly  opposed  the  same  bill,  as  it  had  been  presented  by 
Clay  to  the  Senate.    Yet  he  did  not  allege  "  that  it  comprised 
every  title  necessary  to  stamp  a  vicious  and  reprehensible 
act,"  as  Benton  has,  so  many  years  after  its  passage.    Nay, 
in  this  brief  debate,  when  Dickerson  moved  to  amend  the 
bill,  Benton  was  silent,  although  he  was  in  the  Senate  on 
that  day.    The  next  day,   (Thursday,)  passed  without  any 
effort,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion.   On  Friday,  March  1st,  1833,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  opened  their  attacks.     Bobbins,  Dallas,  and  Webster 
opposed  it  clearly,  fully,  and  openly.    Why  was   Benton 
silent  ?    No  word  of  his  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  the  new  shape  which  it  had  assumed.    He  must  have  seen 
from  his  place,  the  signs  of  the  unnatural  coalition  of  which 
he  has  written.    He  could  observe  the  movements  of  the 
"  Calhoun  wing."    If  it  was  "  bad  in  the  matter, — foul  in 
the  manner, — full  of  abuse  ;  carried  through  upon  the  terrors 
of  some,  the  interests  of  others,  the  political  calculations  of! 
many,  and  the  dupery  of  more ;"  why  was  not  his  logic  and 
experience  brought  to  bear  against  the  evil  ?    Webster,  its 
ablest  opponent,  resisted  it  for  no  such  reasons.    Forsy the,  to 
whose  judgment  it  did  not  wholly  commend  itself,  sustained 
it  for  reasons  wholly  opposite.    He  gave  it  his  adhesion  as  an 
honorable  effort  to  procure  peace  and  harmony.    So  acted, 
also,  Silas  Wright,  who  was  as  incapable  of  supporting  any 
measure  deserving  the   character  given  to  the  Compromise 
bill  by  Benton,  as  any  man  in  the  nation.    He  stated  that 
the  bill  was  insufficient,  in  his  judgemnt;  but  he  did  not 
dream  then,  as  Benton  did  not  then,  of  stamping  the  meas- 
ure with  opprobrious  epithets.    But,  in  all  the  scene,  Benton 
himself  brought  no  such  charges  against  it,  and  the  bill  passed 
by  a  vote  of  29  to  16.    Nay,  more.    From  Feb.  12,  1833, 
when  Clay  asked  leave  to  introduce  this  same  bill  into  the 
Senate,  Benton  manifested  no  disposition  towards  this  bill 
which  could  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  views  in  his  history. 
On  the  13th  February,  he  made  some  very  brief  remarks 
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against  the  bill,  as  presenting  the  same  features  with  the 
bill  of  1832.  So,  on  Feb.  22d,  in  his  objections  to  the  "  home 
valuation"  feature  of  the  act,  he  based  his  whole  argument 
upon  the  inexpediency  and  insufficiency  of  such  a  bill.  80,  on 
Feb.  20th,  in  his  speech  upon  the  second  section  of  the  Senate 
bill,  he  debated  it  simply  upon  economical  grounds,  and  he 
adhered  to  the  same  method  of  argumentation  in  his  proposal 
to  amend  the  bill  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  relating  to 
drawbacks.  In  the  debate  between  Clay  and  Webster,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  26th,  he  took  no  part.  The  26th  day  of  February 
was  occupied  by  the  debate  upon  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Calhoun,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Government ;  and  on  the 
27th,  as  we  have  said,  the  House  bill  came  to  the  Senate. 

The  history  of  Benton,  in  so  far  as  the  eighty-fifth  chap- 
ter is  concerned,  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  casual  reader 
the  impression  that  Calhoun  yielded  to  the  views  of  Clay 
when  the  House  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and,  by  his  un- 
expected assent,  aided  in  its  passage.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
.that  Mr.  Calhoun  conceded  the  point  of  the  home  valuation 
in  the  Senate  bill,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  before  any  bill  upon 
the  subject  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  may  have  been,  when  Clay  discovered  that  Cal- 
houn was  willing  to  make  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  his  private 
opinions  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  to  ob- 
viate the  objection  made  to  the  originating  of  such  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  as  he  proposed,  by  having  it  presented  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assent  made  its  passage  certain  in  the 
Senate,  and  his  public  declaration  of  his  assent,  doubtless, 
influenced  those  holding  similar  opinions  in  the  House.  But 
we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  declaring  that  no 
language  could  be  more  unwarrantable  than  that  employed  by 
Benton,  in  characterizing  the  passage  of  a  bill  so  fully  de- 
bated while  in  the  Senate,  and  so  authentically  known  to 
every  member  of  the  House,  before  Letcher  introduced  it. 

In  truth,  although  Benton  speaks  of  the  retirement  of  the 
"  Calhoun  wing"  to  consult,  when  Clayton,  on  Thursday,  Feb, 
2l8t,  moved  to  Ibj  Clay's  bill  on  the  table,  in  despair  of  any 
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SBtisfectorj  settlement,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  if  he  had 
any  personal  knowledge  that  such  a  step  was  taken  by  them. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Senate  on  that  day.  He 
certainly  did  not  speak,  nor  did  he  vote  upon  the  motion  for 
an  adjournment,  which  was  moved  by  Holmes.  Certainly,  if 
this  adjournment  was  moved,  as  he  pretends,  by  one  friendly 
alike  to  Clay  and  Calhoun,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  a 
large  number  of  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  including  Webster, 
should  have  voted  for  the  adjournment,  and  that  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  for  whose  convenience  it  was  had,  should  have 
voted  against  it  In  truth,  when  we  compare  the  vote  for 
the  adjournment  with  the  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  such  concealed  motive  influenced  the  conclusion.  It 
was  half  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

But  Benton  opens  in  this  chapter  the  personal  motive  of  his 
attack  upon  this  compromise  more  fully  even  than  we  have 
indicated.  He  says  that  ^^  he  could  not  see,  without  insur- 
mountable repugnance,  two  citizens  set  themselves  up  for  a 
power  in  the  State,  and  undertake  to  regulate  by  their  pri- 
vate agreements,  (to  be  invested  with  the  forms  of  law,)  the 
public  affairs  for  years  to  come.  I  admit  no  man  to  stand  for 
a  power  in  our  country,  and  to  assume  to  be  able  to  save  the 
Union."  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  whole  complaint. 
General  Jackson  felt,  as  Benton  admits,  "  a  positive  relief  in 
being  spared  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  by  the  sword, 
and  by  criminal  prosecutions,"  but  Benton  oould  not  tolerate 
the  idea  that  this  mode  of  relief  should  be  pointed  out  by  the 
concurrent  opinions  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Fortunately,  the  country  was  then  content  and  has  since  re- 
mained satisfied  with  the  work  which  their  patriotism  ac- 
complished. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Well  judging  peo- 
ple of  this  country  absolutely  committed  themselves  to  this 
Compromise  bill,  in  all  its  details,  when  it  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  professed  to  settle  the  ques- 
tipn  at  issue,  but  there  was  no  idea  entertained  any  where 
that  this  adjustment  was  beyond  the  control  of  any  succeeding 
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Congress^  within  the  time  specified.  The  desire  of  those 
friendly  to  the  measure  was,  that  the  country  should  he  placed 
under  the  influence  of  legislation,  which  should,  year  hyyear, 
hy  the  changes  which  it  provided  for,  definitely  ascertain 
what  its  true  economical  interests  might  be.  The  only  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  any  succeeding  Congress,  was  that  it 
should  not  lightly  interfere  with  the  course  of  this  national 
experiment.  The  Bill  was  thus  understood  by  most  of  those 
who  gave  it  countenance.  Mr.  Webster  himself,  though  repre- 
senting an  interest  materially  affected  by  its  passage,  did  not 
take  the  narrow  and  contracted  view  now  given  by  Benton. 
Although  at  that  time  the  great  rival  of  Clay  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Whig  party  for  federal  honors,  he  did  not 
dream  of  charging  him  with  any  design  to  forestall,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  personal  power,  the  legitimate  authority  of 
Congress  in  succeeding  years.  In  his  speech  on  Monday, 
February  25th,  1833,  when  Clay's  bill  was  under  debate  in 
the  Senate,  he  recognized  the  purity  of  its  author's  motive, 
and  complimented  the  services  of  Calhoun.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  prospective  reductions,  made  by  the  bill  up  to  1841, 
even  while  he  opposed  those  clauses  which  seemed  to  restrict 
the  future  legislation  of  Congress.  Indeed,  even  at  that  time 
of  heated  controversy,  we  search  in  vain  for  any  evidences  of 
such  feeling  towards  the  authors  and  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure, as  Benton  has  at  this  late  day  exhibited.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  other  man  in  the  country  could  place  such 
an  interpretation  upon  the  history  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject since  that  time,  as  he  has  done.  He  speaks  with  the  pride 
of  a  prophet,  when  he  says  that  he  saw  it  "  sink  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,— die  without  the  solace  of  pity  or  sorrow, — and 
go  into  the  grave  without  mourners  or  witnesses,  or  a  stone 
to  mark  the  place  of  its  interment."  And  yet  we  have  seen 
that  this  prophet  was  silent,  when  the  crisis  impended,  and 
we  know  that  his  opinions  as  to  the  result  do  not  meet  with 
the  public  sympathy.  The  act  of  1833  did  not  pass  into 
oblivion,  as  he  has  stated.  It  performed  its  part.  And,  al- 
though, in  1842,  the  party  then  in  power  restored  to  exiat- 
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ence  much  of  the  ancient  policy  or  the  protective  system,  yet 
the  experience  which  the  country  had  derived  from  the  act 
of  1833,  served  to  hasten  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1846, 
upon  which  our  system  has  since  heen  mainly  founded.  If 
the  compromise  did  die,  it  did  not  sink  into  the  grave  with- 
out having  ohtained  credit  in  its  life,  or  without  leaving  off- 
spring to  attest  its  manhood.  It  lives  in  history  full  of  honor, 
a  marked  instance  of  fraternal  relation  subsisting  between  the 
members  of  this  confederacy.  And  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  will  so  live,  when  the  views  of  the  author  have 
long  ceased  to  influence  the  opinions  of  posterity. 

The  eighty-seventh,  eighty-eighth  and  eighty-ninth  chapters 
of  the  book  treat  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  and  of 
their  true  exposition.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  subject 
We  might  say  that  the  author's  commentary  upon  so  much 
of  the  famous  resolution,  as  recognizes  the  right  of  a  State  "to 
interfere,"  does  not  increase  our  appreciation  of  the  right  of 
the  side  which  he  advocates.  The  argument  of  Webster  was 
far  more  cogent  and  plausible.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  crisis 
which  induced  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  pass  the  famous 
ordinance  has  long  passed,  and  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  see  in 
the  political  sky,  as  yet,  that  cloud  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
hand,  which  warns  us  of  danger  directly  impending,  we  will 
forbear  to  follow  the  author  in  his  argumentation. 

The  one  hundred  and  first  chapter  commences  the  history 
of  the  twenty-third  Congress,  called,  as  the  author  says,  the 
"  Panic  Session."  The  collectors  of  the  Revenue,  under  an 
order  from.  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  the  place  of  William  J.  Duane,  had 
ceased  to  deposit  the  Government  moneys  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  not  review  the  history  given  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure.  The  proceedings  with  relation 
to  the  Bank  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  political  and 
financial  history,  but  they  possess  no  present  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  Our  purpose  has  been,  in  the  review  of  this 
work,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  topics  as  were  of  more 
moment  to  the  country.    But  we  cannot  forbear,  although 
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we  do  not  extract  the  passagea,  to  call  attention  to  the  com- 
ments made  hj  Benton,  in  the  one  hundred  and  second 
chapter,  on  the  Bank  memorials  daily  presented,  in  dupli- 
cates, to  the  Honse  and  Senate.  There  is  grim  humor  in  hii 
narrative,  which  is  very  entertaining. 

The  Senate  resolutions  condemning  Jackson's  conduct; 
his  protest, — the  action  of  the  Senate,  when  it  was  read, — the 
liotice  given  by  Benton  of  the  expunging  resolations,  are 
topics  familiar  to  the  country.  They  are  well  treated  of  in 
the  one  hundred  and  third  chapter.  The  chapter  succeeding 
contains  only  an  abstract  of  the  author's  speech  on  the  gold 
currency.  Succeeding  chapters  are,  also,  wholly  occupied  by 
Benton's  speech  on  Taney's  report  cm  the  finances,  and  by 
his  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  the  Gold  Cur- 
rency in  1834.  The  one  hundred  and  twelfth,  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  chapters  relate  to  the  deaths  of  John  Randolph^ 
of  Boanoke,  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  and  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  CarroUton,  Md.  We  may  here  repeat  that  these  in- 
dividual sketches  are,  to  our  view,  the  redeeming  traits  of 
Benton's  work.  They,  for  the  most  part,  exhibit  kind  feel- 
ings, and  are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  grace. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth,  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teenth, one  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  chapters  relate  to  the  case  presented  by  claimants 
for  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800.  These  chapters  give 
the  substance  of  the  arguments  of  Silas  Wright  and  Ben- 
ton against  the  payment  of  these  claims  by  the  United  States^ 
and  of  Webster  in  favor  of  that  course.  The  late  action  of 
Congress  and  the  veto  of  President  Pierce,  have  revived 
public  interest  on  this  subject,  and  we  refer  those  who  are 
anxious  to  gain  some  information  upon  this  protracted  con- 
troversy, to  the  chapters  alluded  to. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-second,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  chapters 
relate  to  the  effort  made  by  the  friends  of  Jackson,  in  1835, 
to  procure  the  passage  of  what  was  known  at  that  time  to  the 
country  as  the  '^  Expunging  resolutions."  These  proceedings 
excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  and  the  account  given  of 
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them  by  the  author^  who  was  a  principal  actor,  is  deserving 
of  attention.  In  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth^  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-first  chapters,  the  renewal  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress 
is  related.  The  movement  was  made  both  by  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  movement  of  the  former  tended  to  the  aboli* 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  anti-slavery  and 
incendiary  publications  in  the  mails.  The  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  chapter  is  an  instructive  summary  of  the  for- 
mgn  policy  of  President  Jackson.  It  presents  his  adminis- 
tration in  a  most  favorable  point  of  view  in  this  particular. 
The  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  chapter  is  upon  the  general 
subject  of  slavery  agitation.  Its  only  object,  apparently,  is  to 
show  that  Calhoun  was  to  blame  in  the  general  course  which 
he  pursued  upon  this  question.  As  the  Southern  country 
can  alone  determine  whether  his  relations  to  this  question,  or 
those  of  Benton,  were  most  acceptable  to  their  judgment,  wa 
will  forbear  criticism  upon  Benton's  narrative.  The  remem- 
brance of  Calhoun's  services  to  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  so  long  lived,  will  suffice,  without  one  word 
of  ours,  as  a  reply  to  all  that  Benton  can  state  upon  this 
subject 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  chapter  contains  Ben- 
ton's account  of  his  own  effort  to  alter  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, by  changing  one  of  the  lines  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
It  is  true  that  this  change  accomplished  no  very  considerable 
alteration  in  the  relation  of  slave  to  free  territory.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  movement  toward?  a  change  in  thai 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  Benton  has  since  regarded  as 
binding  upon  his  judgment.  The  one  hundred-  and  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  gives  the  history  of  the  admission  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Michigan  into  the  Union.  The  one  hundred  and 
forty-fourth  chapter  relates  to  the  questions  arising  out  of 
the  independence  of  Texas.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  debato 
occurring  on  the  reference  of  those  memorials  which  prayed 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  indicated  his 
own  desire  that  the  new  republic  should  be  added  to  our 
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Union.  This  wish,  bo  early  expressed,  has  since  been  fnlly 
realized.  Benton,  howeyer,  saw  in  the  openly  expressed 
desire  of  Calhoun,  the  shadowings  of  some  hidden  policy. 
Clay's  resolution  in  the  Senate  was  confined  to  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  when  it  should  appear  that  it 
possessed  an  organized  goyernment  On  this  resolution  Ben* 
ton  spoke.  This  speech  was,  he  says,  ''  the  most  fall  and 
carefully  historical  of  any  one  delivered," — a  criticism  which 
happily  dispenses  with  any  notice  from  the  reader  or  from 
ourselves. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth, 
and  fifty-first  chapters,  are  devoted  to  the  notice  of  the  lives, 
services,  and  deaths  of  the  Ex-Presidents  Madison  and  Mon- 
rocy  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  William 
B.  Giles,  of  Virginia.  We  pass  rapidly  over  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  book,  staying  only  to  call  the  reader's  atten* 
tion  to  the  chapters  relating  to  the  further  history  and  final 
success  of  the  "  Expunging  resolution."  They  are  very  in- 
teresting. The  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  chapter  closes 
the  published  volume.  It  relates  to  the  retirement  and  death 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  Although  we  have  differed  considera- 
bly from  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  measures, 
yet  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  his  devotion  to  the  men^ 
ory  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  his  character. 
We  like  the  earnestness  of  his  rugged  affection  for  that  great 
man.  In  truth,  Benton's  regard  is  as  intense  as  his  hate. 
But,  while  we  are  well  pleased  to  see  the  former  feeling 
manifested  in  his  history,  we  must  say  that  such  a  record 
does  not  afford  any  fit  place  for  the  indulgence  of  the  latter 
feeling. 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  and  await  the  publication 
of  his  second  volume.  What  he  may  write  will  always  com- 
mand attention.  He  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  he  is  not  a 
statesman,  in  any  large  sense  of  that  word ;  but  he  is  an 
acute,  active  thinker — a  man  of  laborious  industry,  great 
research,  and  extensive  information.  He  is  not  upon  the 
same  level  in  intellect  with  Fox  and  Macintosh;  but  if  he  is 
less  than  an  historian,  he  is  more  than  an  annalist 
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Art.  n. — Louis  the  XIV. 

In  presenting  the  remarkable  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  annals  of  nations,  extending  over  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  marked  by  great  events, 
characters,  and  passions;  all  of  which  drew  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  France,  and  to  the  grand  monarch  who  sat 
upon  the  throne ;  it  is  impossible,  in  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined  in  this  article,  to  do  more  than  merely 
allude  to  the  most  remarkable  features  which  made  this  reign 
an  era.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  give  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
various  wars,  of  religious  persecutions,  of  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement^ of  court  scandals,  of  royal  pomp  and  extravagance, 
of  generals,  poets  and  philosophers,  of  prevalent  popular 
ideas,  of  the  suppression  of  liberty  and  the  development  of 
absolute  power  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire.  It  is  even  difficult  to  generalize,  within  our 
limited  space,  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  chronological 
order.  All  we  can  do,  and  all  we  aspire  to  do,  is  to  give  a 
true  impression  of  the  ideas  and  material  greatness  of  a  man, 
who,  in  pride,  may  be  likened  to  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old,  and 
in  ambition,  to  the  late  emperor  of  Bussia. 

He  was  born  in  1639,  and  died  in  1T15.  These  seventy- 
six  years  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  the  first  during 
his  minority,  when  the  country  was  nominally  governed  by 
his  mother,  Ann  of  Austria,  as .  regent,  but,  in  reality,  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  her  prime  minister,  who  followed  out  the 
policy  and  principles  of  Cardinal  Bichelien. 

The  second  period  pertains  to  the  ministry  of  Colbert, 
whom,  Mazarin,  when  dying,  recommended  to  his  youthful 
master ;  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  glory  and  excitement, 
when  Louis  realized  all  that  Bichelieu  had  aimed  to  secure^ 
and  when  the  French  Bourbon  monarchy  reached  its  culmi- 
nating height  of  power  and  renown. 

The  third  period  is  memorable  for  the  great  reaction  to 
national  prosperity,  which  imbittered  and  saddened  the  lat« 
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ter  years  of  the  monarch,  when  unfortunate  wars,  originally 
waged  for  glory  or  conquest,  ended  in  discomfiture  and  hu- 
miliation; when  palaces  and  court  expenses  deranged  the 
finances,  and  when  a  state  was  prepared  for  those  discon- 
tents which  ultimately  resulted  in  oyerturning  the  throne 
and  in  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  principles.  A  complete 
▼iew  of  this  reign  should  present  these  three  periods.  But 
we  are  compelled  wholly  to  omit  the  first — ^the  minority  of 
the  king,  when  Mazarin  contended  against  cabals  and  con- 
spiracies, when  civil  war  distracted  the  whole  realm,  and 
when  the  power  which  Richelieu  bequeathed  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  utterly  subverted.  The  eighteen  years 
which  marked  the  regency  of  Ann,  of  Austria,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  were  times  of  great  civil 
commotion,  disgraced  by  the  ascendency  of  unworthy  favor- 
ites, by  the  rebellion  of  nobles,  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  the 
contentions  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the  disorders  of  society. 
Twice  was  the  cardinal  compelled  to  fiee  from  the  kingdom 
which  he  governed ;  twice  did  the  queen  regent  quit  her 
capital  from  fear  of  her  subjects ;  and  repeatedly  were  both, 
of  them  forced  to  make  alliances  with  the  Parliaments  which 
resisted  their  decrees,  with  the  nobles  whom  they  had  im- 
prisoned, and  the  people  whom  they  despised.  In  the  laby- 
rinth of  cabals,  we  see  bishops,  nobles,  judges,  ladies,  and 
people  mixed  up  together,  and  in  the  complexity  of  affairs^ 
we  see  wars  without  an  object,  struggles  without  dignity^  and 
discussions  without  principles.  The  treasons  of  the  Princes 
Condi  and  Conti,  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  de  Langue- 
ville,  and  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
protests  of  the  Parliamentary  judges,  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
aad  the  final  ascendency  of  Mazarin,  who  enjoyed,  at  last,  as 
much  power  as  Richelieu,  though  he  did  not  exercise  it  with 
as  much  severity, — ^these  are  the  main  facts  which  marked 
the  minority  of  the  king. 

The  most  interesting,  though  most  mournful  event  of  the 
times,  was  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  crown, — interesting,  because  then 
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-was  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional freedom ;  mournful^  because  that  opportunity  was 
lost^  for  the  reason  that  the  Parliament  did  not  understand 
its  mission,  and  wrangled  about  trifles  and  forms,  like  pe* 
dantic  lawyers,  instead  of  nobly  asserting  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  as- 
sist in  defending  them.  The  Parliament  opposed  the  gov- 
ernment when  it  infringed  upon  its  own  privileges,  not  when 
it  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  hence,  though  it 
made  an  honorable  stand  in  defence  of  its  own  dignity,  it 
was  neither  sufficiently  enlightened  nor  patriotic  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  nation,  and  thus  failed  to  perpetuate  any  val- 
uable popular  rights,  or  even  to  secure  for  itself  the  powers 
which  it  coveted.  It  was  never  truly  in  earnest,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  remonstrances  rather  than  defiance,  and 
threats  rather  than  actions.  It  may  have  detested  despot- 
ism, but  it  did  not  appreciate  liberty ;  nor  was  it  prepared  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  without  which,  or  the  spirit  of  which, 
conquests  can  never  be  secured.  The  people  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  a  body  which  thought  only  of  itself,  and  deserted  it 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Despised  by  the  people,  insulted  by  the 
nobles,  and  threatened  by  the  crown,  without  an  army  or 
money,  or  principles,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which,  at  one 
time  held  the  destinies  of  France  in  its  hand,  submitted,  af- 
ter a  weak  resistance,  to  the  deprivation  of  its  political  pow- 
ers, and  became  a  subservient  and  time-serving  court  of 
judges. 

After  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 
Mazarin  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  accumulated  the  largest  fortune  which  any 
subject  was  ever  known  to  possess, — 200  million  of  livres,  it 
is  said, — and  then  died,  in  the  fullness  of  power  and  fame, 
leaving  his  royal  master  an  absolute  throne,  vast  riches,  and 
the  most  prosperous  kingdom  in  Europe.  When  Mazarin 
died,  Louis  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the  pride  of 
strength,  in  the  fullness  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
in  the  sanguinie  anticipation  of  honor  and  fame.    He  was 
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beautiful,  in  perfect  health,  the  idol  of  the  court,  the  pride  of 
the  nation,  glowing  with  romantic  ardor,  chivalrous,  manly, 
ambitious,  proud,  eager  for  glory,  yet  fond  of  pleasure  and 
pomp,  a  hero  in  his  own  eyes,  a  mighty  monarch  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  His  education  had  been  purposely  neglected 
by  his  mother,  and  he  had  betrayed  an  inordinate  love  of 
self-indulgence.  But  the  moment  he  was  released  from  the 
restraints  which  the  genius  and  experience  of  Mazarin  im- 
posed, he  resolved  to  be  his  own  prime  minister,  and  to 
attend  to  all  the  details  of  business  with  the  same  assiduity 
which  he  had  before  bestowed  upon  his  pleasures. 

The  minister  of  finance  under  Mazarin — ^Fouquet — ^had 
made  the  public  accounts  as  complicated  as  possible,  in  order 
to  be  retained  in  power ;  but  Louis  mastered  all  the  secrets 
of  his  bureau  with  singular  success,  turned  out  the  able  but 
unfaithful  servant,  and  substituted  Colbert  in  his  place, — 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  financial  genius  which 
France  has  produced,  and  a  plebeian,  too,  by  birth,  and  even 
a  Protestant, — severe,  cold,  reserved,  awkward  in  manners, 
abrupt  in  speech,  but  of  inflexible  integrity  and  manly  self- 
respect. 

That  a  young,  gay,  haughty,  pleasure-loving  monarch, 
surrounded  with  cynical  nobles,  should  have  perceived  the 
merits  and  retained  the  services  of  the  most  austere  and  un- 
popular person  in  the  realm,  against  all  the  customs  and 
notions  of  those  aristocratic  times,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his 
sagacity  and  independence.  So  long  as  Colbert  lived,  Louis 
prospered.  He  could  not  have  made  a  wiser  choice  of  a 
minister,  had  he  ransacked  the  whole  world.  But  Colbert 
was  not  the  King  of  France ; — he  was  not  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  nation  in  the  sense  that  Richelieu  was.  Had  he  been  so, 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  would  have  been  far  different,  and 
more  glorious.  Colbert  was  an  economist  and  financier — 
was  the  exponent  of  all  industrial  pursuits — the  representa- 
tive of  industry  and  thrift — the  impersonation  of  a  new  civil- 
ization— a  sort  of  Cobden,  but  with  broader  views  and  fewer 
prejudices,  who  aimed  to  develop  the  material  wealth  and 
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resources  of  the  nation.  But  he  had  not  free  scope  and 
power  to  accomplish  his  intentions^  although  the  king  favored 
many  of  his  schemes.  The  king  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  as  the  gratification  of  his  own 
pride.  He  sought  glory  and  praise — desired  new  palaces — 
and  plunged  recklessly  into  wars.  He  had  a  powerful  will, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  realm  subserye  his 
own  ambition.  He  saw  the  talents  of  Colbert,  and  made  use 
of  them — not  to  enrich  France,  so  much  as  to  secure  the 
means  of  conquest,  and  gratify  his  extravagance  and  pomp. 
Colbert  deplored  this  passion  of  the  king,  but  was  obliged  to 
succumb  to  it ;  he  was  a  servant,  not  a  master.  And,  con- 
sidering how  imperative,  and  obstinate,  and  self-willed  this 
master  was,  and  how  bent  he  was  on  the  most  expensive 
wars,  luxuries,  and  follies,  it  is  astonishing  that  his  minister 
was  enabled  to  effect  as  much  as  he  did  for  his  bleeding  and 
suffering  country.  Without  having  democratic  sympathies, 
or  popular  enthusiasm,  Colbert  still  labored  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung,  and  especially  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  employment  of 
subordinates  he  sought  talent  and  industry,  rather  than  aris- 
tocratic connections  and  influence ;  he  made  labor  honorable ; 
and  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  middle  classes  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  He  repaired  roads, 
built  bridges,  dug  canals,  and  instituted  a  navy;  and  he 
sought  to  raise  the  public  revenue,  not  by  the  privations  of 
the  people,  but  by  the  increase  of  commercial  wealth.  He 
took  the  most  comprehensive  views, — recognized  the  connec- 
tion between  works  of  industry  and  the  development  of 
genius;  saw  the  influence  of  science  in  the  production  of 
riches,  of  taste  and  industry,  of  the  fine  arts  or  manual  labor. 
He  instituted  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  inscriptions,  of 
belles  lettres,  of  painting,  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture, 
and  founded  the  school  of  Oriental  languages,  the  observa- 
tory, and  the  school  of  law.  He  gave  pensions  to  scientifio 
and  literary  men  of  merits  rewarded  artists,  and  invited 
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Bcholara  to  France.  There  was  scarcely  any  great  object  of 
industry  or  learning  which  he  did  not  patronize.  He  is  the 
&ther  of  industrial  enterprise  in  France^  and  the  creator  of 
the  system  of  political  economy. 

But,  after  all,  he  was  only  the  minister  of  royalty ;  he  was 
not  able  to  follow  out,  as  he  could  have  wished,  his  full  in- 
tentions. His  chief  duty  was  to  provide  money  for  Louis 
XIY  to  spend ;  and  he  was  an  obedient  servant — a  strong 
advocate  of  royal  power, — a  miilister  so  obsequious,  even,  that 
he  did  not  expostulate  against  the  whims  or  follies  of  his 
master,  or  interfere  with  any  of  his  pleasures,  or  curb  any 
of  his  expenses.  He  thus  only  indirectly  developed  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  influenced  his  master  only  through, 
his  vanity,  by  making  him  believe  that  all  economieal  plans 
emanated  alone  from  the  royal  brain.  By  such  management 
he  continued,  for  22  years,  the  good  genius  of  France. 

Louis  XIV  was  extremely  eager  for  individual  sovereignty, 
and  it  was  his  vanity  and  weakness,  through  life,  to  believe 
that  he  himself  originated  every  great  enterprise,  and  even 
every  great  idea  of  his  reign.  Moreover,  he  looked  upon  the 
kingdom  pretty  much  as  a  rich  man  looks  upon  his  fanns,  as 
his  personal  property,  which  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  as 
he  pleased.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  endeavored 
to  manage  this  great  inheritance  in  the  best  way  he  knew 
how;  he  was  indefatigable  in  business, — ^he  looked  after 
every  thing  himself,  and  even  condescended,  like  Charle- 
magne, to  mean  details;  still,  when  he  said  "ledcU  c'eat 
tnoi"  he  spoke  the  inmost  sentiment  of  his  soul,  and  re- 
vealed the  leading  principle  which  characterized  his  policy 
and  his  character.  He  could  not  comprehend  how  the 
interests  of  the  people  were  disconnected  with  his  selfish 
love  of  personal  aggrandizement ;  he  viewed  them  more  as 
slaves  than  suli^'ects,  to  be  subservient  to  his  pleasures  and 
glory.  He  had  not  even  the  humane  and  enlightened  desire 
of  being  the  father  of  his  people,  in  the  sense  which  was  un- 
derstood by  Henry  IV.  In  his  eyes,  the  State  and  his  own 
exaltation,  as  Sir  James  Stephens  well  remarks,  "  were  but 
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conrertiWe  tenris."  He  could  conceive  of  no  interests  which 
onght  to  interfere  with  his  enjoyments.  He  was  naturally 
proud  and  selfish^  and  the  first  lessons  which  he  learned  were 
exaggerated  notiong  of  royal  power.  By  nature,  by  educa- 
tion^ and  by  circumstances,  he  was  an  egotist;  felt  himself 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  all  wisdom ;  could  tolerate  no  oppo* 
sition  to  .his  will,  or  dissent  from  his  opinions ;  demand- 
ed and  expected  from  all  classes  and  powers — political, 
religious,  and  even  literary — the  most  unreserved  submis- 
fiion,  and  the  most  servile  attention.  This  natural  pride 
and  selfishness  was  nursed  and  fostered  by  perpetual  flat- 
tery, and  the  most  absurd  exaggeration ;  and  the  possession 
of  unlimited  powers  and  resources  seemingly  inexhausti- 
ble, served  to  render  his  delusions  fatal  to  all  self-knowl- 
edge, and  his  prejudices  destructive  to  all  intellectual  ex- 
pansion. He  became  a  man  of  passions,  of  resentments,  of 
caprices,  and  of  undisguised  selfishness.  In  all  the  pictures 
of  him  scorn  is  marked  upon  his  lips,  and  pride  upon  his 
brow. 

If  we  could  forget  this  egotism,  which  pervaded  and  dis- 
graced his  whole  private  and  public  life;  this  devouring 
passion  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  all  human 
interests;  this  abiding  sentiment  that  he  and  the  State  were 
one,  or,  rather,  that  the  State  was  his — made  for  him,  given 
to  him  by  God  Almighty  as  an  inheritance  to  be  used  for 
his  personal  pleasure — we  might  see  many  interesting  quali- 
ties and  some  claims  to  greatness  in  Louis  XIY.  He  had 
warm  and  ardent  feelings;  was  capable  of  affection  and 
friendship;  was  generous  and  magnanimous  when  the  im- 
pulse moved  him ;  had  no  groveling  instincts ;  was  gentle- 
manly and  courteous  in  his  manners ;  regarded  his  promises 
as  sacred  obligations ;  respected  religious)  institutions,  and 
would  bear  rebuke  from  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  min- 
isters of  divine  omnipotence.  Had  great  natural  sagacity  as 
to  character ;  could  perceive  and  reward  merit ;  could  appre- 
ciate literary  excellence ;  possessed  a  severe  taste,  and  loved 
to  surround  himself  with  men  of  genius.  He  was  not  indif- 
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ferent  to  public  opinion,  althougli  he  set  himself  above  it ; 
and,  while  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  flatterj, 
and  loved  it  too,  still  learned  to  distrnst  human  praises  and 
professions,  and  was  careful  to  conceal  his  own  designs  and 
mask  his  real  sentiments.  He  was  susceptible  to  female 
charms,  but  never  allowed  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  them ; 
and  continued  to  the  end  to  be  master  of  himself  as  well  as 
of  his  subjects — ^whether  they  were  nobles,  ministers,  priests, 
or  favorites. 

Hence,  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man,  he  had  some  great 
qualities,  and  we  cannot  despise  him,  even  while  we  detest 
the* egotism  which,  in  various  ways,  was  the  main-spring  of 
his  existence. 

To  the  developments  of  this  spirit  of  pride,  self-love,  van- 
ity, and  self-aggrandizement,  we  must  direct  our  attention, 
both  in  those  things  which  he  did  to  gratify  it,  and  in  those 
influences  which  he  opposed  as  interfering  with  it  This  was 
the  main-spring  of  his  wars,  of  his  courtly  extravagances,  of 
his  religious  persecutions,  and  even  of  those  vast  sacrifices  to 
which  he  submitted  in  his  latter  days. 

Let  us  consider  his  acts  under  these  four  heads ;  for  it  is 
the  best  generalization  we  can  make  of  his  long  reign ;  of  a 
government  sustained  by  his  individual  will  alone,  and 
marked  by  the  various  vicissitudes  of  humi^  life,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  It  is  the  triumphing  of  manhood  with 
its  proud  step,  its  onward  march,  and  its  vigorous  strength 
which  first  impress  us.  Such  signalized  the  administration  of 
Colbert ;  it  was  the  wars  of  Louis  XIY  to  extend  his  power 
and  gratify  his  passions,  which  were  the  first  leading  features 
of  his  reign.  But  even  on  this  point  we  cannot  enlarge, 
since  we  cannot  do  justice  to  so  great  and  complicated  a 
theme  in  this  connection.  How  can  we  discuss  the  cam- 
paigns, the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories  of  thirty  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  war  I  How  can  we  delineate  the  charac- 
ter, and  merits,  and  military  principles  of  so  many  famous 
generals — the  Gondes,  the  Turennes,  the  Luxembourgs,  the 
Yaubans,  whose  exploits  shed  glory  upon  the  French  name  ? 
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How  can  we  describe  the  aatagoniste  of  these  generals,  and 
the  principles  which  animated  them,  and  the  general  alarm 
and  indignation  of  Eorope  in  reference  to  the  man  who  dis- 
turbed its  peace  and  prostrated  its  liberties!  The  young 
French  monarch,  burning  with  a  romantic  lore  of  military 
glory,  and  wishing  to  be  a  second  Alexander,  first  turns  his 
eyes  upon  Flanders ;  to  the  inheritance  of  which  he  presented 
a  foolish  claim,  a  claim  sure  to  be  rejected  by  the  Spanish 
government,  to  whom  this  country  belonged,  which  led  to  a 
wicked  invasion  of  the  Flemish  territories,  and  their  rapid 
conquest  by  overwhelming  forces.  This  had  the  e£Cect  of 
stimulating  still  more  the  warlike  passions  of  the  French  king^ 
and  to  which  he  again  resigned  himself  by  making  war  on 
Holland,  because  this  mercantile  State  wished  to  protect  its 
neighbors  and  its  interests.  Louis  XIY  was  stimulated  by  lust 
of  conquest,  revenge,  and  the  phantom  of  glory,  and  all  th« 
resources  of  his  kingdom  were  employed  in  their  pursuit. 
The  United  Provinces,  impelled  by  despair  and  heroism,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  made 
desperate  exertions,  and  fortunately  averted  their  expected 
destruction,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  grand  league.  Then 
followed  most  bloody  campaigns,  in  which  the  most  unpar- 
alleled miseries  were  endured,  and  atrocities  inflicted ;  especi- 
ally on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  which  Louis  designed  to  be  the 
eastern  boundary  of  his  kingdom.  At  length  a  peace  was 
made,  when  all  the  contending  parties  were  exhausted,  by 
which  Louis  obtuned  great  increase  of  territory,  although 
he  had  failed  against  all  his  expectations  to  conquer  Holland. 
The  self-sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  the  heroic  energies  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring 
German  States,  who  witnessed  with  jealousy,  the  encroachr 
ments  of  Louis,  gave  a  cheek  to  his  unscrupulous  designs 
and  prevented  the  aggrandizement  on  which  he  had  cal- 
culated with  so  much  confidence.  As,  however,  he  still 
meditated  conquest,  he  gave  himself  grand  airs,  and  in- 
sulted in  turn,  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  robbed  them 
of  their  possessbns,  and  sought  to  extinguish  their  liberties; 
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andy  as  lie  persecuted  his  Protestant  subjects^  and  openlj  ar- 
rogated the  most  unbounded  authority,  even  over  the  minds 
of  men^  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  fear  among  all 
the  States  of  Europe.  A  confederation  was  then  formed 
against  him,  to  keep  him  in  his  place,  such  as  afterwards  was 
arrayed  against  Napoleon,  and  in  our  times  is  meditated 
against  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  principle  which  ar- 
rayed the  different  nations  of  Europe  against  Louis  XIY., 
was  called  the  balance  of  power — ^to  preserve  which,  has 
been  the  aim  of  patriotic  kings  and  statesmen  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  without  the  preservation  of  which,  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  would  be  endangered. 

To  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prevent  the  undue  and  indefinite  expansion  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  perhaps  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  wrongs 
which  the  French  king  had  recklessly  and  inhumanly,  and 
without  provocation,  inflicted ;  the  nations  and  kings  of  Eu- 
rope aroused  themselves,  and  the  most  bloody  contest  ensued 
which  Christendom  has  seen  in  the  interval  between  the 
wars  of  religion,  which  grew  out  of  the  Beformation,  and  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  At  the  head  of  this  league  was  William 
of  Orange,  then  king  of  England,  who  hated  Louis  with  the 
most  deadly  animosity,  as  an  enemy  to  all  constitutional 
freedom,  as  a  bigoted  Catholic  persecutor,  and  as  a  vain  and 
shameless  perpetrator  of  innumerable  calamities,  especially 
on  his  native  country,  whose  national  existence  had  only 
been  preserved  by  unparalleled  sacrifices  and  heroism.  He 
was  resolved  to  show  no  mercy,  and  make  no  terms,  until  the 
power  of  France  was  completely  crippled  and  Louis  XIV.  ef- 
fectually humiliated,  and  perhaps  ruined.  And  he  succeeded 
in  inspiring  his  allies  with  much  of  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit.  Though  this  combination  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  this  grievous  war  was  a  natural 
retribution,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  its  neces- 
sity was  imperative. 

The  resources  of  the  French  monarchy  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  king  eagerly  desired  the  continuance  of 
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peace,  which,  however,  was  understood  to  mean  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  his  power,  which  his  enemies  were  determined  to 
break.  So  the  families  of  Earope  were  again  doomed  to 
bitter  mourning ;  and  a  succession  of  calamities,  for  many 
successive  years,  impoverished  and  afflicted  the  fairest  sec- 
tions of  the  continent,  and  the  fame  of  warriors  was  wafted 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  imprecations  and  curses.  The 
real  hero  of  this  war  was,  perhaps,  the  king  of  France  him- 
self Obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  resist  more 
powerful  armies  than  his  own ;  one  after  another  of  his 
generals  died ;  he  was  compelled  to  melt  up  his  plate,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  financial  embarrassments ;  he  lost  his  best 
counselors;  his  overtures  of  peace  were  indignantly  re- 
jected ;  and  he  was  forced  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  subjects,  to  prevent  a  disgraceful  overthrow.  Still 
he  preserved  his  dignity,  and^  his  dominions,  and  his  honor, 
and  was  enabled,  at  last,  to  secure  peace  without  the  humili- 
ation which  he  perhaps  deserved.  And  yet  he  was  so  im- 
politic as  to  provoke  Europe  to  another  contest,  scarcely  less 
bloody  and  disastrous  than  the  last,  when  every  principle  of 
patriotism  demanded  public  tranquillity.  He  allowed  his 
grandson  to  receive  the  dangerous  bequest  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  a  Bourbon  prince  became  the  inheritor  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  with  all  of  its  vast  possessions, 
which  again  alarmed  Europe  and  led  to  another  league  and 
new  calamities. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Marlborough 
won  his  immortal  laurels  as  the  conqueror  at  Blenheim, 
failed  to  dispossess  Louis  XIV  of  his  dominions,  but  crippled 
the  resources  of  his  country,  and  caused  the  accumulation  of 
a  national  debt  which  was  the  Pandora  box  of  subsequent 
misfortunes — ^perhaps,  the  most  efficient  of  the  secondary 
causes  of  the  revolution  which  hurled  the  Bourbons  from 
the  throne  of  France. 

Now,  these  various  wars  extended  over  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  were  the  great  external  events  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    His  name  is,  therefore,  associated 
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with  the  great  events  of  the  ITth  centnrj,  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power.  As  they  originated  in  his  ambition  and 
vanity,  so  they  ended  in  his  humiliation.  The  enormons 
energies  which  he  displayed  in  his  misfoTttmes,  prevented  his 
ruin  and  rescued  his  name  from  general  execration.  But 
his  early  mistakes — if  we  may  not  call  them  by  any  harsher 
terms — nearly  destroyed  his  flourishing  kingdom,  and  ren- 
dered null  the  noble  efforts  of  his  patriotic  ministers.  He 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  subjects  impoverished  and 
discontented^  his  early  conquests  torn  from  him,  and  the 
halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  his  throne  entirely  dissi- 
pated. He  awoke  from  the  dreams  which  had  deluded  him, 
to  feel  the  sting  of  having  inflicted  inconceivable  calamities 
on  the  civilized  world,  and  to  suffer  the  consciousness  of 
bequeathing  burdens  to  his  successors  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  bear,  and  evils  to  the  nation  at  large  which  would 
cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Such  were  the  chief  results  of 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  same  vanity  which  originally  induced  Louis  XIY  to 
make  war  on  his  neighbors  for  the  sake  of  fame,  led  him  also 
to  build  palaces,  unrivaled  in  magnificence  since  the  times 
of  the  Csssars,  and  institute  a  court  at  the  head  of  which  he 
might  reign  as  an  Olympian  deity.  This  extravagance,  this 
display  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  with  all  the  accompanying  ^ 
ceremonies  and  pomp,  was  a  great  feature  of  the  reign,  and 
was  the  parent  of  evils  which,  in  after  times,  were  not  insig- 
nificant sources  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  No  man  ever 
loved  parade  and  grandeur  more  than  this  monarch,  which 
infirmity  gave  a  vulgarity  to  his  aims,  and  detracted  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character.  Ostentation,  except  on  rare  and 
great  occasions,  certain  and  habitual  devotion  to  the  observ- 
ance of  imposing  forms,  wearisome  etiquette,  and  pompous 
display,  indicate  either  a  great  contempt  for  the  reason  and 
affections  of  mankind,  or  an  extremely  low  state  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  almost  an  Oriental  inequality,  servitude,  and  degra- 
dation. Very  great  men,  and  even  men  conscious  of  very 
great  power,  have  generally  disdained  these  empty  and  silly 
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exhibitions,  as  only  fit  to  impose  on  savages  and  slaves,  as  an 
unneoessary  proof  of  their  influence,  and  a  most  irksome  chain 
upon  themselves.  Julius  Csdsar,  Theodocius,  Charlemagne,' 
Oharles  V,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederic  II,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte dispensed  with  these  trappings  of  their  power,  except 
on  rare  occasions  and  necessary  state  ceremonies.  They 
loved  to  retreat  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  bury  them- 
selves in  gardens  and  libraries,  and  relax  from  their  toils  in 
the  genial  flow  of  the  festive  board.  But  Louis  XIY.  could 
never  forget,  &t  a  day,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  favorites 
and  friends,  that  he  was  the  monarch,  a  sort  of  god,  and  en- 
shronded  himself  perpetually  with  every  emblem  and  every 
formality,  which  could  remind  even  courtiers  of  the  immeas- 
urable distance  between  him  and  them.  Some  men,  like 
Cromwell  and  Pitt,  are  content  with  the  possession  of  power, 
without  any  desire  to  display  it.  They  would  rather  veil  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  like  Augustus,  to  disarm  their 
jealousies  and  fears.  But  Louis  XIY  wished  to  show  more 
than  he  really  had,  in  order  to  secure  an  external  homage, 
like  an  Oriental  satrap  or  a  Greek  emperor,  in  the  degene- 
rate period  which  witnessed  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians 
into  unprotected  provinces.  On  coming  to  his  estate,  he  soon 
perceived  that  the  numerous  palaces  which  contented  his 
fathers  were  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  unfavorable  to 
the  suitable  display  of  his  magnificence  and  wealth.  He  had 
drawn  the  nobles  of  his  realm  to  his  court,  as  lesser  stars 
around  a  great  central  luminary,  to  reflect  the  refulgence  of 
his  glory,  to  extol  his  wisdom  and  taste,  and  impress  the 
nation  with  the  majesty  of  his  name. 

To  gpratify  his  passion  for  magnificence,  and  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  idolaters,  he,  therefore,  concluded  to  build 
the  £Eunous  palace  of  Versailles,  the  most  extensive,  sumptu- 
ous, and  perhaps  expensive  royal  residence  ever  erected  since 
the  palace  of  the  Csdsars ;  but  inconvenient,  in  bad  taste, 
and  deficient  in  those  aids  to  beauty  which  are  derived  from 
a  good  site,  and  natural  lovliness  of  surrounding  country. 
By  additions  to  Fontainbleau,  St.  Germain,  or  Meudon,  he 
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might  have  made  a  mucli  more  beautiful  abode,  at  compara- 
tively little  expense ;  but  nothing  would  Batisfy  him  but  a 
palace,  which  would^  at  least,  cost  vast  sums  of  money,  and  be 
identified  with  his  name — ^and  his  wish  was  realized.  Ver- 
sailles, which  cost  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  grandeur  of  his  court,  and  with  the  glory  and 
shame  of  all  the  successire  Bourbon  kings.  It  was  never  in- 
habited by  royalty  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  is 
now  only  a  show-place  of  curiosities — a  vast  gallery  of  poor 
pictures ;  a  marble  monument  of  departedtglories ;  a  memento 
of  follies  which  can  never  be  repeated  with  impunity..  It  is  a 
gloomy  place  in  spite  of  its  costly  marbles,  its  painted  ceil- 
ings, itfi(  gilded  pillars,  and  gorgeous  ornaments;  its  rich  fur- 
niture, its. vases,  mirrors,  Mosaic  tables,  and  antique  tapestries; 
its  cases  of  gems,  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  its  statues  and 
busts,  and  portraits,  and  all  the  various  collections  of  art  and 
taste  to  remind  us  of  its  former  attraction,  and  the  state  of 
unparalleled  grandeur  in  which  the  monarch  lived  and  died* 
This  was  the  Olympus,  where  Louis  XIV.  sought  to  play  the 
god,  and  where  he  surrounded  himself  with  princes,  nobles, 
ambassadors,  ministers,  courtiers,  women  of  rank  and  beauty, 
geniuses  of  all  professions — scholars,  poets,  artists,  generals ; 
yea,  even  philosophers  and  theologians ;  from  all  of  whom  he 
expected  the  most  complete  outward  homage,  and  received 
the  most .  intoxicating  flattery  which  depraved  man  ever 
yielded  to  arrogance  and  tyranny.  It  is  true,  he  sometimes 
condescended  to  mingle  in  the  amusements  of  his  gay  and 
giddy  worshipers,  and  even  to  indulge  in  such  infirmities 
as  pagan  mythology  has  ascribed  to.  Jupiter  of  old,  when 
the  charms  of  mortal  women  were  too  potent  even  for  his 
divine  omnipotence  to  resist  But  those  weaknesses  which 
betrayed  humanity,  were  only  the  occasional  humors  of  his 
caprice  and  outbreaks  of  his  passion,  not  the  settled  habit 
and  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  too  watdiful  of  his  dignity  to 
unbend  habitually  before  the  smile  of  beauty  or  the  sallies  of 
wit,  the  claims  of  natural  affection,  or  the  incense  of  idola- 
try.   It  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  polite  and  gracious ; 
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treated  the  humblest  menial  with  urbanity^  and  never  allowed 
himfielf  to  indulge  in  language  unbecoming  a  gentleman ;  but 
with  the  view  of  exacting,  the  more  vigorouslj,  that  reverence 
and  attention  which  were  due  to  his  exalted  rank. 

If^  in  the  abandonment  of  an  unusual  happy  mood,  he 
sported  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or,  if,  in  the  occasional 
affectation  of  sylvan  enjoyments,  he  became  a  gentle  swain 
amid  the  disguised  duchesses  of  his  court,  the  aristocratic 
nymphs  soon  after  atoned  for  their  short  pleasures  by  long, 
exhausting  and  humiliating  public  ceremonies;  and  were 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  they  could  get  the  slightest  recognition 
from  the  proud  monarch  who  had  returned  to  himself  He 
made  it  difficult  to  get  access  to  his  person ;  he  instituted  a 
,  thousand  degrading  offices  for  his  greatest  nobles.  In  his 
household  and  his  bed-<;hamber  he  continued  the  old  cus- 
toms, which  feudalism  and  chivalry  had  invented,  in  their 
minutest  forms,  and  to  the  most  ridiculous  extent  It  took 
several  great  nobles  to  undress  him  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and  as  many  more  to  dress  him  when  he  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing :  one  handed  him  his  shirt,  another  put  on  his  stockings, 
a  third  brought  his  embroidered  coat,  a  fourth  his  hat  and 
sword.  No  plebean  assisted  in  the  royal  bed-chamber,  but 
only  a  noble  of  ancient  rank,  even  to  hand  him  a  towel  when 
he  washed  his  hands,  or  a  brush  when  he  cleaned  his  teeth. 
When  he  sat  down,  nobles  stood  behind  his  chair ;  when  he 
examined  dispatches,  they  waited  in  his  ante-chamber ;  they 
surrounded  his  chariot  when  he  took  a  drive ;  they  waited 
at  his  table  when  he  drank  his  wine.  Delicate  ladies  of  rank 
and  wealth  were  doomed  to  the  most  fatiguing  duties  in  the 
attendance  on  his  wife  and  children,  and  felt  it  to  be  an 
honor  to  take  the  part  of  servants. 

The  vast  palace  was  crammed  to  the  very  attics  with  the 
aristocratic  servitors  of  the  crown ;  and  the  grand  edifices 
which  composed  the  new  town  of  courtiers,  were  but  so 
many  dependencies  on  the  royal  abode.  Levees,  banquets, 
fetes,  balls,  illuminations,  reviews  and  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
were  the  business  and  amusements  of  the  court, — the  unceas- 
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ing  routine  of  royal  life— even  in  the  times  of  public  calami- 
ties and  miseries.  The  plebeian  people  oould  only  witness 
the  splendor^  or  imagine  the  festivities  of  this  dazzling  oourt, 
but  at  an  impassable  distance,  on  the  borders  of  a  gulf 
which  removed  them  from  the  favored  attendants  on  royalty, 
as  broad  as  that  which  separates  liberty  from  slavery. 

It  was  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  this  state  and  dig- 
nity that  Louis  XIV.  delighted  to  live  and  reign — ^the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  the  grand  fountain  of  favor  and 
honor,  the  object  of  constant  panegyric,  the  idol  of  bound- 
less worshipers ;  but,  also,  it  must  be  said,  the  victim  of  illu- 
sions which  no  genius  could  dissipate — ^the  slave  of  his  own 
caprices,  deceived  and  plundered  by  all  his  servants,  without 
a  friend  to  point  out  the  shoals  and  quicksands  over  which 
the  royal  bark  was  tossed ;  without  true  affection  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  afflictions  with  which  Providence  visited  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  the  treach- 
erous, secret  things  of  those  wits  who  bent  the  knee  and 
cringed  in  fear. 

The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  will  ever  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  but  humiliating,  pictures  of  roy- 
alty in  any  age,  and  every  body  loves  to  read  of  those  grand 
seigneurs,  those  noble  dames,  and  those  unfortunate  mistres- 
ses, whose  matchless  memoirs  compose  the  truest  history 
of  the  times.  When  were  ever  sorrows  veiled  with  a  brighter 
gaiety  ?  When  did  ever  pomp  attempt  to  conceal  more  empty 
vanities  ?  When  did  ever  the  tinsel  of  life  fail  to  produce 
more  real  happiness?  When  were  there  ever  greater  pre- 
tensions and  fewer  claims ;  deeper  heart-burnings,  with  a  fiice 
of  smiles ;  a  more  artificial  well  of  politeness  and  kindness, 
without  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  heart,  a  more  refined 
system  of  selfishness,  envy,  hypocrisy,  hatred  and  malice  ? 

In  this  court  of  gay  deceivers,  boastful  fools,  empty  fops, 
conceited  pedants,  rendered,  however,  tolerable  by  their  aris- 
tocratic manners,  and  certainly  of  some  importance  from 
their  high  offices  and  enormous  wealth,  women  played  no 
ordinary  part  Befined,  gay,  voluptuous,  and  intriguing, 
she  made  the  court  at  once  fascinating  and  demoralizing ;  di- 
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▼ided  it  with  cabals  and  jealousies^  and  envenomed  it  with 
scandals  and  detractions. 

The  mysteries  of  the  toilet  were  their  study;  cards,  dice, 
novels  and  love-making  their  business ;  the  halWoom  and  the 
banqueting-tahle  were  their  pleasures.  They  made  visits  only 
to  repeat  mischievous  gossip ;  they  read  books  only  to  inflame 
their  imaginations ;  they  sought  solitude  only  to  hide  their 
chagrin ;  they  professed  friendship  only  to  steal  secrets  and 
annoy  their  enemies.  The  men  with  whom  they  danced  at 
night,  in  the  morning  were  alternately  the  subjects  of  their 
ridicule  and  the  objects  of  their  flattery.  Sincerity,  truthful- 
ness, constancy,  and  elevation  of  sentiment  were  virtues  which 
existed  only  in  books,  except  among  a  few  antiquated  ladies, 
who  were  marks  of  irony  and  ridicule  for  the  rest  What  a 
nursery  for  mothers  I  What  a  school  ibr  inexperienced  girls  1 
What  a  home  for  husbands  and  fathers  I  But  this  was  the 
envied,  exclusive,  favored  abode  of  the  great  and  honored  in 
France,  where  the  young  drank  moral  poison  as  a  beverage, 
and  the  old  exulted  in  its  efiects. 

The  goddess  of  this  court,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
splendor,  was  not  the  queen  of  France — ^the  virtuous,  dis* 
creet,  dignified  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  in  whom  were  cen* 
tred  the  pride  and  hopes  of  the  Austrian  dynasty — ^but  a 
passionate  and  imperious  beauty,  who  owed  her  ascendency 
to  her  physical  charms,  her  attractive  manners,  and  iier 
ready  wit. 

The  Marchioness  de  Montespan  was  one  of  the  most  extra-^ 
vagant,  luxurious  and  exacting  women  who  ever  triumphed 
over  royal  weakness,  or  insulted  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation. 
Through  Acr,  royal  favor  flowed,  and  she  became  the  dis- 
penser of  honors  and  power.  Philosophers,  generals,  noblesj 
and  ambassadors  all  condesoended  to  burn  before  her  their 
perpetual  incense.  She  accompanied  the  king  on  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  and  was  the  director  of  his  fetes  and  balls. 
Her  children  were  legitimatized,  and  declared  princes  of  the 
blood ;  and,  through  one  of  them,  even  Louis  Philippe  was 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  descent  from  Louis  XTV.    She  in- 
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cited  the  king  to  his  most  prodigal  expenditures,  she  nursed 
his  most  inflated  self-exaggerations,  flattered  his  caprices, 
and  stimulated  his  resentments.  She  showed  the  most  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  fate  and  fall  of  the  Duchess  de 
la  Valliere — that  erring  hut  lovely  woman,  who,  disconsolate, 
hroken-hearted,  repentant,  expiated,  in  the' most  rigorous 
severities  of  a  Carmelite  convent,  for  thirty-six  dreary  years, 
the  folly  of  having  trusted  to  the  honor  of  a  king. 

But  Madame  de  Montespan  herself  was  not  capable  of  re- 
taining the  empire  she  had  won.  Nothing  short  of  exalted 
virtues,  and  high  intellectual  attainments,  prudence,  consist- 
ency, and  good  sense,  can  permanently  secure  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  a  man  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  society, 
and  the  laws  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Though  still  brilliant  and  fascinating,  she  was,  in  her 
turn,  banished  from  the  palace  she  had  scandalized,  though 
on  a  pension  of  fifteen  millions  of  livres  a  year;  and  she  lived 
eighteen  years  after  h^r  retirement,  in  the  greatest  splendor, 
hoping  to  regain  the  favor  she  had  lost,  without  exhibiting 
any  proof  of  repentance  or  shame.  Her  place  was  usurped  by 
the  governess  of  her  children, — not,  however,  as  mistress,  but 
as  wife ;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  widow  of  the  poet 
Bcarron,  was — ^though  artful,  ambitious,  and  intolerant — a 
woman  of  self-respect,  who  refused  the  most  tempting  solici- 
tations, and  who  rejected  any  position,  and  any  relations, 
which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  conscience  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  society.  The  severest  scrutiny  of  her  foes  has  never 
been  able  to  detect  in  her  life  a  single  offence  ineonsist^nt 
with  her  honor ;  and  the  breath  of  scandal,  even  in  that  wi^ed 
court,  never  for  a  moment  tainted  her  reputation. 

But  her  influence  begun  when  the  passions  of  the  king  had 
already  cooled, — when  the  vanities  of  which  Solomon  had 
wearied  were  confirmed  by  his  own  experience — when  he 
was  satiated  with  flattery  and  pomp— when  misfortune  began 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  his  wicked  wars,  and  when  religious 
fears  and  the  pangs  of  remorse  called  his  attention  to  the 
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responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  the  terrors  of  a  jddgment 
to  come. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four,  Louis  was  ennmed  of  the  splendid 
railleries  of  Montespan,  and  was  disgusted  with  her  unparal- 
leled exactions ;  he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  the  services  of 
the  ablest  minister  who  ever  consecrated  his  talent  to  the 
cause  of  royalty — the  great  and  incorruptible  Colbert.  Tu- 
renne  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  Oonde  had  retired  to  his 
estates ;  the  nations  of  Europe  were  leaguing  and  combining 
against  France ;  his  wife  had  died ;  his  court  was  distracted 
by  cabals,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  some  private  counselor 
whom  he  could  trust,  to  whom  he  might,  without  shame,  re- 
veal his  perplexities,  and  from  whose  suggestions  he  might 
learn  wisdom.  No  more  fitting  person  could  be  found  than 
Madame  de  Maintenon;  no  more  worthy  person  than  she 
ever  shared  the  cares  and  honors  of  an  exaltedlstation.  Her 
only  fault  was  the  narrowness  of  her  religious  prejudices,  with 
which  she  filled  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  by  which  she  in- 
cited him  to  those  persecutions  which  disgraced  his  reign. 

Bhe  was  modest,  prudent,  conciliatory,  amiable  and  be- 
nevolent; the  friend  of  struggling  genius,  the  patroness  of 
scholars,  the  founder  of  innumerable  charities;  beloved  by 
prelates  and  poets,  and  honored  by  all  classes  of  people.  She 
never  gave  her  opinion  until  it  was  asked;  land  then  it  was  so 
judicious  and  wise,  even  on  complicated  political  questions, 
that  it  was  generally  followed.  Unlike  her  husband,  she 
sought  to  disguise  her  power,  contented  with  its  possession. 
She  never  made  pretensions  to  genius,  and  yet  she  controlled 
all  who  came  within  her  influence.  She  laid  no  claim  to  ex- 
tensive erudition,  but  she  was  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
her  country,  and  all  that  was  most  esteemed  in  the  learning 
of  her  church ;  yet  she  rarely  made  brilliant  remarks,  and 
was  particularly  careful  not  to  tire  her  royal  husband  by 
disquisitions,  or  pedantic  allusions,  or  learned  arguments*— 
but  sought  to  rest  and  soothe  him,  rather  than  excite  him, 
amid  the  vexations  and  labors  which  oppressed  his  days. 
Thus,  l;y  her  virtues  and  tact,  rather  than  by  great  powers^ 
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she  retained  her  influence  to  the  last,  and  his  affisctions  and 
confidence,  likewise,  which  no  personal  charms,  and  no  bril- 
liant wit  could  hare  secured,  under  her  circumstances,  even 
had  the  monarch  been  more  like  other  men. 

With  Madame  de  Maintenon,  however,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Louis  XIY  soon  after  the  death  of  Colbert — about 
the  year  1683 — are  associated  some  of  the  most  disgraceful 
and  impolitic  religious  persecutions  of  the  17th  century,  as 
well  as  the  political  calamities  which  saddened  the  latter 
days  of  her  husband. 

The  same  inflated  egotism  which  led  Louis  XIY  into 
ruinous  wars,  and  scarcely  less  ruinous  expenses  at  Versailles, 
also  made  him  a  religious  persecutor,  and  a  foe  to  all  who 
sought  intellectual  independence.  He  could  not  bear  any 
dissent  from  the  opinions  he  expressed,  or  eyen  from  those 
which  he  endorsed.  He  disliked  the  Jansenists  as  cordially 
as  he  did  the  Huguenots ;  and  he  &7ored  those  only  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church,  in  the  realm  of  letters,  and  in  the 
world  of  politics,  who  were  willing  to  prostitute  all  their 
talents  to  flatter  his  opinions  and  swell  his  praises.  Hence, 
the  really  great  men  who  surrounde(^  him,  were  too  often 
merely  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure,  and  did  very  little, 
considering  their  genius,  towards  the  elevation  of  France. 
They  have  made  his  reign  memorable  for  the  light  which 
they  shed  upon  the  throne,  not  for  the  impulse  which  they 
should  have  given  to  civilization.  Turenne  and  Conde,  who 
commanded  his  armies — Colbert  and  LouvOis,  who  shared 
his  councils — ^Bossuet  and  Flechier,  who  taught  his  children 
— ^Bourdaloue  and  Massillon,  who  reminded  him  of  his  duties 
— Lacharte  and  Le  Tellier,  who  directed  his  conscience, — 
Bacine  and  Moliere^  Corneille  and  Boileau,  who  enlightened 
his  mind — ^Moli  and  D'Aguessau,  who  presided  in  his  courts 
— ^Vauban,  who  fortified  his  citadels, — ^Biquet,  who  dug  his 
eanals — Mansard,  who  constructed  his  palaces — Poussin, 
who  decorated  his  chambers — and  Le  Notre,  who  laid  oul 
his  gardens — these,  and  other  illustrious  names  which  could 
be  cited — ^marshals,  statesmen,  judges^  poets  and  artistfr^ 
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lived  but  to  embUsou  bis  fame,  or  centralize  bis  power.  It 
was  tbe  glory  of  tbe  monarob,  not  tbe  welfare  of  the  country, 
which  stimulated  their  labors ;  and  all  those  who  thought  of 
elevating  France  more  than  its  throne,  or  who  sought  to 
break  the  shackles  which  bound  the  human  soul,  were  ban- 
ished from  his  presence,  subjected  to  grievous  persecutions, 
or  driven  out  of  the  realm.  The  Jansenists,  those  illustrious 
Catholics  with  Protestant  sympathies,  whom  Pascal,  Le 
Maitre  and  De  Lacy  had  taught  in  the  vale  of  Port  Boyal 
the  most  expansive  principles  of  Christian  love ;  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  claimed  in  obscure  retreats  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ing God  according  to  their  consciences;  and  even  the 
Quietists,  of  whom  Madame  Guyon  was  the  representative 
and  Fenelon  the  patron,  were  all  doomed  to  experience  the 
persecuting  malice  of  a  man  who  would  suffer  in  his  realm  no 
dissentients  from  himself,  even  in  those  matters  which  were 
beyond  the  range  of  any  human  authority ;  and  hence  this 
long  reign,  though  fruitful  in  great  men,  was  nearly  barren 
of  all  popular  influences,  and  was  less  marked  by  writings 
which  had  an  agitating  or  emancipating  character  than  any 
period  in  the  modern  history  of  France.  Neither  Pascal, 
with  his  intense  hostility  to  spiritual  despotism ;  nor  Bacine, 
with  his  appreciation  of  the  glorious  freedom  of  mind  which 
marked  the  classic  and  heroio  ages  of  Athens  and  Borne ;  nor 
Fenelon,  with  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  clear  perception 
of  the  moral  strength  of  empires,  dared  to  give  scope  to 
their  sentiments,  or  produce  any  thing,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  worthy  of  their  genius  and  aspirations.  The.  cold, 
remorseless,  selfish  despotism  of  Louis  XIY  was  fatal  to  all 
such  men — ^to  all  men  who  were  not  willing  to  be  martyrs, 
except  those  who  were  ready  to  be  slaves. 

The  first  persecutions  which  occurred  were  directed  against 
the  Jansenists,  the  most  fervent  pietists  and  greatest  scholars 
of  their  times.  It  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  well 
spare,  properly  to  delineate  their  principles,  labors,  and 
sufferings.  They  furnish  the  materials  for  the  most  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  France.    The 
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severe  morality,  the  austere  doctrines,  and  lofty  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Jansenists,  especially  those  who,  in  the 
vale  of  Port  Boyal,  sought  to  explain  and  diffuse  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  were  odious  to  the  Jesuits,  and  also  to  the  king, 
who  was  under  their  influence.  In  consequence,  the  Pope 
was  induced  to  condemn  five  propositions,  which  the  Jesuits 
pretended  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Jansen,  a  professor 
of  theology  at  Louvain,  but  long  since  dead.  His  followers 
did  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  only  in  matters  of  fact ;  and  declared  that  the  five  pro- 
positions were  not  to  be  found  /in  the  writings  in  question. 
Here  they  quibbled,  instead  of  taking  lofty  ground,  and 
following  out  the  logical  consequences  to  which  their  prin- 
ciples led.  Those  critical  spies  of  freedom,  the  Jesuits,  would 
not  have  been  jealous  about  a  few  scholastic  words.  They 
had  sufficient  penetration  to  detect  the  spirit  of  the  Jansen- 
ists ;  and,  with  their  uniform  consistency  in  persecution  and 
hatred  of  evangelical  light,  they  were  resolved  upon  their 
ruin.  The  Jansenists  should  have  taken  bold  ground^  as 
Luther  once  did,  and  the  people  might  have  rallied  around 
them.  But  they  were  not  prepared  to  defend  their  doctrine 
in  all  its  applications,  and  resorted  to  scholastic  ingenuity  to 
defend  their  position, — even  to  those  weapons  of  reason  which, 
in  their  grand  speculations  on  human  liberty  and  Divine 
providence,  they  had  partially  professed  to  renounce. 

Pascal  was  now  dead,  but  Arnauld  D'Antilly,  brother  of 
the  first  Mere  Angelique  and  father  of  the  second,  and  all 
the  members  of  his  brilliant  family,  were  no  mean  defenders 
of  their  cause.  Bossuet,  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  contro- 
versalist  which  the  French  Church  ever  produced,  entered 
the  lists,  and  took  sides  with  the  Jesuits.  The  scholars  of 
Port  Royal  were  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  anger  of  the  King.  Still  they  were  immov- 
able. At  last,  by  royal  command,  a  body  of  soldiers  entered 
their  venerable  retreat,  sacred  by  the  prayers  and  studies  of  so 
many  saints,  and  the  seventy-one  persons  who  comix>sed  the 
inmates  were  turned  out  of  doors,  the  sacraments  were  re- 
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ftised  to  them,  and  their  abbey  was  leveled  witb  the  ground. 
A  great  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the 
BcMuan  Catholic  Church. 

Soon  after^  the  Quietists — a  small  body  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts, of  pure  lives  but  ardent  imaginations,  seeking  con- 
solation in  rhapsodies  and  ecstasies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Madame  Guyon — were  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  a  perse- 
cution which  ended  in  the  disgrace  of  Fenelon  himself. 

But  a  more  important  and  systematic  crusade  against 
heretics  demands  our  attention.  This  was  the  renewed  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots.  As  early  as  1666,  the  attention  of 
the  king  was  directed  to  them,  and  a  decree  passed  which  for- 
bade them  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  their  ministers. 
4-nother  followed,  which  denied  them  the  right  to  challenge 
suspected  judges,  and  prohibited  them  from  dwelling  in  for- 
eign countries.  Successive  edicts  decreed  the  demolition  of 
their  chapels,  and  forbade  the  preaching  of  their  ministers. 
Frotestants  were  forbidden  to  meet  in  assemblies  or  parties, 
larger  than  twelve  persons ;  as  well,  also,  masters  of  schools 
to  teach  (1670)  Protestant  children  anything  except  to  read, 
and  write,  and  cipher.  The  colleges  of  the  Protestants  were 
gradually  closed,  and  all  means  of  high  intellectual  improve- 
ment interdicted ;  and  systematic  measures  were  introduced 
to  degrade  them  in  their  social  rank,  and  take  away  all 
their  social  and  civil  privileges.  If  they  held  places  at 
court,  they  were  required  to  sell  them ;  if  they  were  advo-- 
cates,  they  were  forbidden  to  plead ;  if  they  were  physicians, 
they  were  prevented  from  visiting  patients.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  appointments  in  the  army,  and  from  the  various, 
civil  offices  of  the  crown.  Nothing  remained  for  them  but 
commerce  and  manufactures;  and  even  in  these  avocations, 
they  could  not  hold  Catholics  in  dependence,  nor  enter  them- 
selves as  servants  in  Catholic  houses.  If  a  Protestant  went 
to  law,  he  could  obtain  no  redress ;  if  he  were  ill,  he  was 
molested  by  Catholic  priests ;  if  he  had  children,  they  were 
entrapped  from  his  protection ;  and  these  legal  iniquities 
were  aggravated  by  the  hostility  of  soldiers  and  private  foes, 
22 
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who  were  sure  to  be  protected  in  any  insolts  ihej  chose  to 
inflict  They  were^  in  short,  subjected  to  humiliations  and 
injuries  greater  than  those  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Jews, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  upon  Christians  in  Turkey,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

In  order  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  religion,  more 
direct  and  cruel  means  were  at  length  resorted  to.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  quartered  upon  them,  taxes  were  mul* 
tiplied,  and  their  houses  were  pillaged.  If,  in  their  despair, 
they  sought  to  fly  from  their  homes  and  country,  as  the 
Puritans  did,  they  found  that  even  voluntary  exile  was  pro- 
hibited, and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  as  a  treason- 
able crime.  They  found  no  defenders,  no  mercy,  and  no 
redress.  They  framed  petition  after  petition,  but  these  were 
entirely  disregarded.  New  regiments  of  dragoons  were  sent 
among  them,  and  these  dragonades,  as  they  were  called,  in- 
flicted every  variety  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  The  soldiers  took 
the  goods  of  those  among  whom  they  were  quartered-— even 
made  use  of  pieces  of  linen  for  horse-beds,  and  bales  of  wool 
for  litters.  Many,  seeing  their  houses  about  to  be  invaded  by 
these  warlike  mercenaries,  fled,  leaving  their  property  be- 
hind them ;  but  every  body  was  forbidden  to  give  them  shelter. 
They  filled  the  prisons,  and  the  scaffolds  were  dyed  with  their 
blood.  Finally,  the  Edict  of  Nantz  itself  was  repealed  (1685) 
— that  charter  which  Henry  IV.  had  granted — and  all  rem- 
nants of  liberty  and  equal  rights  were  taken  away. 

To  this  last  act  of  treachery  and  injustice  the  king  was 
prompted  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  bigots  around  him,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  intolerant  soul.  The  chancellor,  Le  Tellier, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  perceiving  that  death  was  ap- 
proaching, besought  his  master  for  the  privilege  of  signing, 
before  he  died,  the  edict  which  should  outlaw  the  best  people 
in  the  realm ;  and,  having  obtained  his  request,  he  died,  ex- 
claiming, in  the  words  of  Simeon :  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  now  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation."  "  God  reserved,"  said  Bossuet  in  his  funeral 
oration,  "  for  Le  Tellier  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  re- 
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ligioB,  and  after  sealing  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz, 
he  did  not  care  any  longer  to  lire/'  Flechier,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon^  and  the  Jesuits^  and  all  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom said,  Amen, 

The  revocation  of  this  edict,  ordained  the  demolition  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  Protestants  which  remained;  prohihited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
exiled  all  their  ministers,  who  would  not  ahjure  their  faith ; 
shut  up  all  their  schools,  caused  their  children  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  faith,  confiscated  the  property  of  re- 
fugees, and  punished  all  attempts  to  flee  the  country  with 
the  galleys. 

But  no  act  of  persecution  was  ever  more  impolitic,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  wickedness.  In  accordance  with  the  same  laws 
of  retribution  which  visited  the  kingdom  with  untold  calami- 
ties, from  the  wars  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the  vices  and  extrava* 
gances  of  his  court,  this  persecution  decimated  the  land  of 
his  most  faithful  subjects,  sowed  the  seeds  of  intense  hostili- 
ty to  royal  despotism,  and  served  to  enrich  foreign  nations 
with  the  manufactures  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  A  great 
number  of  Protestant  gentlemen  passed  into  the  service  of 
his  enemies,  and  formed  entire  regiments  of  his  most  efficient 
and  bitter  foes ;  a  great  number  of  sailors  entered  the  navies 
of  England  and  Holland ;  many  fled  to  America,  to  build 
on  that  continent  an  empire  fatal  to  French  ascendency.  As 
many  as  400,000  contrived  to  escape  from  France,  though  not 
imtil  an  equal  number  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  perished  in 
prisons,  in  the  galleys,  on  scaffolds,  and  in  the  forests  to  which 
they  had  fled.  One  million,  however,  remained,  hostile  to 
the  faith  they  had  been  compelled  to  embrace,  and  to  that 
regime  which  they  waited  for  an  occasion  to  destroy.  The 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  destroyers  of  the  French  monarchy, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  were  the  descendants  of  these  perse- 
cuted Huguenots. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  chief  enterprises,  prin- 
ciples, and  aims  of  Louis  XIV.  resulted  directly  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  his  country,  and,  ultimately,  in  those  dis- 
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contents  which  orerturned  his  throne.  Nerer  did  a  monarch 
enter  upon  life  with  more  magnificent  prospects,  more  ample 
means  of  doing  good,  more  splendid  opportunities  of  becom* 
ing  a  benefactor  of  his  kingdom  and  of  mankind.  His  throne 
had  been  established  for  him  by  the  energy  and  power  of 
Bichelien,  his  treasury  had  been  filled  by  the  pmdent  man- 
agement of  Mazarin.  External  enemies  had  been  subdued, 
and  all  private  opposition  had  been  destroyed.  Discontented 
and  factious  feudal  nobles  had  become  subservient  courtiers, 
and  Huguenotic  rebels  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
an  established  religion.  Great  and  patriotic  statesmen  sug- 
gested the  means  of  public  prosperity,  while  universal  loyalty 
urged  a  united  nation  to  universal  obedience.  When,  in  the 
history  of  nations,  has  a  monarch  been  more  favored  than 
Louis  XIV.  when  he  began  to  reign  ? 

Yet  these  splendid  opportunities  of  truly  elevating  his  na- 
tion he  threw  away,  and  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  under- 
mine its  greatness,  even  while  he  enjoyed  the  most  daz^ 
zling  glories,  and  was  the  object  of  universal  panegyric 

In  all  his  acts  and  measures,  too,  we  see  a  retribution.  He 
invaded  the  rights  of  Holland,  and  that  nation  gave  him  no 
rest  until  he  was  completely  humbled ;  he  destroyed  the  cities 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  became  a  wall  of 
fire  against  his  armies ;  he  bombarded  Geneva  and  Tripoli,  to 
make  an  experiment  of  his  power,  and  thus  taught  the  Eng- 
lish the  new  arts  of  destroying  his  own  maritime  cities.  He 
sent  the  greatest  generals  of  former  war&  to  prostrate  unof- 
fending nations,  and  their  opponents,  like  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  stole  their  secrets  and  turned  against  them  their  own 
weapons  of  victory.  He  conspired  against  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  from  England  that  he  experienced  the  most 
fatal  opposition.  He  humiliated  the  Pope  by  his  arrogant  de- 
mands, and  the  Pope  sided  with  his  enemies.  His  wars,  from 
which  he  expected  gl<5ry,  resulted  only  in  the  curtailment  of 
his  power.  His  palaces  became  monuments  of  shame,  and  his 
persecutions  the  seed  of  discontents.  Even  the  very  virtues 
which  seemed  to  grace  his  early  days,  were  of  a  kind  to  ex- 
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tingnish  genius  and  enthusiasm.  He  sought  to  concentrate 
around  his  court  all  the  talents  of  the  realm ;  but  grants  and 
pensions  had  only  the  eflfect  of  destroying  every  thing  like  in- 
dependence and  vigor;  so^  that  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  the  great  lights  which  had  arisen  from  the  trou- 
bles of  the  league  in  the  Fronde,  had  disappeared  and  the  ab- 
sence of  men  of  genius  marked  his  latter  days.  That  intense 
and  absorbing  egotism,  which  led  him  to  withhold  from  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  great  offices  in  the  court  and  camp,  which 
kept  out  of  his  cabinet  great  prelates  and  nobles,  which 
made  him  envious  of  Conde  and  Luxembourg,  fearful  of  the 
talents  of  Louvois  and  Colbert,  or  suspicious  of  the  virtues 
of  Pomponni  and  Fenelon,  also,  induced  him  to  degrade  his 
nobility  by  the  paltry  offices  and  contemptible  ceremonies 
which  he  instituted  in  his  palace ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
great  statesmen  could  arise,  or  great  generals  be  formed. 
Every  movement  which  he  made  was  to  cut  the  sinews  of 
the  national  strength^  and  poison  those  sources  of  renovation 
which  Providence  still  provided. 

And,  when  he  came,  at  last,  seriously  to  reflect  on  all  these 
things,  and  meditate  on  the  responsibilities  which  he  had 
abused,  to  see  all  the  dread  effects  of  his  follies  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects ;  especially,  when  afflicted  by  domestic 
trials,  deprived  of  his  children  and  heirs,  and  conscious  of 
the  hatred  which  he  had  every  where  provoked ;  can  we  won- 
der that  his  latter  days  were  miserable!  History  records 
no  more  humiliating  reverses,  no  more  bitter  pangs,  no 
'  more  heart-rending  sorrows  than  this  proud  monarch  was 
compelled  to  suffer.  He  was  obliged  to  melt  up  the  orna- 
ments of  his  palace  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  wars ;  he  lost 
the  provinces  which  he  had  seized ;  he  was  forced  to  suppli- 
cate for  peace  on  any  terms.  He  saw  the  successive  defeat  of 
all  his  marshals,  and  the  annihilation  of  his  noblest  armies ; 
he  was  deprived  of  his  children  and  grand-children  by  the 
most  dreadful  malady  known  to  tfiat  generation ;  a  feeble  in- 
fant was  the  heir  to  his  dominions — liable  to  be  poisoned  or 
destroyed  by  conspirators.    All  his  delusions  were  dispelled. 
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He  had  suryived  his  fame,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  the  in- 
firmities of  age  oppressed  his  weary  body,  and  the  agonies 
of  remorse  troubled  his  soul,  for  he  must  have  anticipated 
the  verdict  of  civilization  respecting  his  deeds ;  he  must  have 
seen  the  perils  in  which  he  should  leave  the  throne;  and  he 
must  have  known  the  account  which  he  soon  would  be  called 
to  render  at  the  bar  of  God. 

At  lasty  worn  out  with  chagrin,  infirmities,  and  cares,  a 
mortal  malady  assailed  him,  and  he  died  August  31st,  1715, 
wanting  but  a  few  days  of  being  77  years  of  age ;  having 
reigned,  in  all,  seventy-two  years,  leaving  Louis  XY.  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne,  and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  regent  of  his  kingdom. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Louis  XIY., 
whom  his  flattering  age  and  court  denominated  the  great, 
but  whom  we  are  allowed  to  estimate  only  by  the  influence 
of  his  deeds  on  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  in  the  cause  of 
civilisation  in  its  noblest  sense.  We  would  not  stigmatize 
him  by  reproachful  epithets,  especially,  since  he  had  his  vir- 
tues, but  can  only  say  that  no  great  sovereign  ever  made 
such  grand  mistakes ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  the  misfortune  of 
royal  heirs  to  reap  so  mournful  a  retribution  bm  the  Bour- 
bons ;  nor,  of  any  country,  to  suffer  such  great  calamities  as 
his  egotistic  ambition  inflicted  upon  France,  even  for  succes- 
sive generations. 
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A&T.  III. — Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Judicial  Servi- 
ces OF  THE  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
THE  United  States,  By  George  Van  Santvoard.  JSTem 
Yark^  Charles  Scrilmery  145  J^Tassau  street,  1854. 

^^The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices"  is  an  attractive  title  to  any 
who  have  read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  ad- 
mirable biography  of  men  vrho  have  presided  on  the  bench 
of  the  *^  Aula  Regis^^  of  England,  Recollections  of  past  pleas- 
ure, derived  both  from  that  work  and  the  still  more  interesting 
and  able  one,  <^  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,"  by  the  same 
author,  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  while  they  prompt  to  a  peru- 
sal of  similar  volumes,  perhaps,  render  the  reader  less  liable  to  do 
justice  to  what  is  far  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  widely 
different  in  its  aim.  It  is  but  doing  justice,  then,  to  the  author  of 
the  work  which  heads  this  article,  to  give  his  design  by  himself 
in  the  prefiice  to  the  volume :  ^^  The  plan  of  these  memoirs," 
he  says,  <^  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  with  unaffected 
diffidence,  is  such  as  necessarily  to  restrict  that  part  of  them  which 
may  properly  be  called  biographical,  within  very  narrow  limits. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  the  minuteness  of  the  full  and  complete 
biography,  and  I  have  not,  therefore,  assumed  to  dignify  them 
with  a  higher  tide  than  simply  that  of  sketches.  My  object  has 
been  rather  to  trace  the  judicial  history  and  follow  the  profes- 
sional career  of  these  illustrious  jurists,  than  to  write  what  may 
properly  be  called  their  biographies.  Still  I  have  endeavored  not 
to  neglect  the  essential  requisites  of  biography,  but  have  attempted, 
so  far  as  the  limits  prescribed  will  permit,  to  present  an  accurate 
and  connected  view  of  the  public  and  official  life  of  each  of  them 
before  coming  to  the  6encA."  While  a  full  history  of  all  the 
events  m  a  man's  life,  is  unquestionably  necessary  to  his  biogra- 
phy, there  are  other  <^  essential  requisites"  of  such  a  work,  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  one  under  review.  A 
biography  is  not  merely  a  history  of  the  events  of  a  life,  but  a 
picture  of  the  man,  living,  breathing,  existing ;  as  he  moved 
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among  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  during  that 
life.  The  pleasure  deriyed  from  reading  Boswell's  Johnson,  is 
mainly  due  to  this  very  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Lord  Campbell's  works.  However,  such  a  biography 
has  not  been  his  design,  as  he  tells  us  before-hand,  and  we  hare 
no  right  to  complain  that  he  has  not  attempted  more ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  examine  what  he  has  actually  done.  In  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
Toord's  work,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  the  public 
events  in  which  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  were  ac- 
tors, presented  in  such  a  manner  as  very  properly  to  show  their 
particular  connection  with  those  events,  also,  a  statement  of  their 
birth  and  parentage,  with  other  facts  in  their  existence,  given  not  too 
much  in  detail,  but  sufficiently  so  for  all  purposes  of  information. 
The  great  merit  of  the  work,  however,  is  in  the  ability  of  its  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  great  constitutional  questions 
which  have  been  decided  by  the  eminent  subjects  of  these  biograph- 
ical sketches.  There  are  but  three  of  the  men  embraced  in  the 
<<  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,"  on  whom  it 
is  our  purpose  to  dwell,  viz.,  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina; 
John  Marshall,  of  Virginia ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland. 
John  Rutledge,  the  second  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  immigrated  to  South  Carolina 
in  1735,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  1739. 
Among  the  few  items  of  information,  as  to  his  early  life,  we  are 
told  that  he  was  left  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  care  of  an 
accomplished  and  vigorous-minded  mother;  and,  according  to  the 
then  prevailing  custom,  young  Rutledge,  after  a  careful  classi- 
cal education  as  a  school  boy,  completed  his  studies  in  an  Eng- 
lish University,  and  being  entered  at  the  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Coke,  near  the  spot  where 
that  great  Chief  Justice  had  sat  in  judgment.  Near  the  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster,  the  young  student,  from  the  distant 
shores  of  America,  was  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  that  g^eat 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  which,  extended  and  deep-rooted  in  the  soil  of 
the  old  world,  he  was  destined  to  expound  in  the  supreme  tribu- 
nals of  a  portion  of  the  new,  to  another  branch  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  family.   He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston, 
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in  1761,  haying  then  completed  his  twenty-second  year.  His 
first  effort  in  public  was  in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage ;  a  masterly  plea  and  a  brilliant  and  forcible 'argument,  gave 
him  at  once  a  position  in  the  profession,  and  stamped  him  as 
a  lawyer  and  an  orator  of  no  common  order.  The  success- 
ful  issue  of  this  suit,  immediately  gave  him  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  His  ardent  love  of  legal  study,  even  of  the  deep  re- 
searches of  the  real  property  law,  and  the  refinements  of  plead- 
ing, added  to  a  glowing  imagination,  an  impressive  delivery,  and 
a  logical  mind,  eminently  fitted  him  for  an  active  lawyer.  But 
the  times  were  stirring,  and  men  like  Rutledge  were  not  permitted 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  range  of  any  private  employment. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to 
represent  the  colony  in  the  first  Congress.  The  stamp  act  had 
just  been  passed,  and  Massachusetts  called  upon  the  other  colo- 
nies to  unite  with  her  in  an  organized  resistance. 

A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  crown  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina ;  but  the  vigorous  exer- 
tions and  the  great  influence  of  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  other 
men  of  note,  among  whom  the  young  Rutledge  was  promi- 
nent, brought  the  province  to  the  side  of  Massachusetts.  The 
earnest  eloquence  of  Rutledge  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina  were  the  first  ap- 
pointed south  of  New  England ;  jand,  with  the  exception  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  the. .  only  representatives  of  a  southern 
colony.  Rutledge  thus»  stands  among  the  first  of  those  who  im- 
pelled onward  the  bdl  of  the  revolution.  Neither  John  Adams, 
nor  Lee,  nor  Patrick  Henry,  nor  .Tay,  nor  Jefferson,  were  in  this 
Congress.  Jefferson  was  not  in  public  life.  Hamilton  was  a 
child,  and  Jay  a  student  of  law.  In  this  Congress,  the  young 
Carolinian  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  address,  it  is  believed,  was  from 
his  pen.  Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Rutledge  was  a 
member  from  a  distant  province,  from  which,  as  it  appears,  the 
northern  members  did  not  expect  much ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment  and  delight  that  he  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  debate ;  the  eloquence  of  the  youthful  orator  w^s 
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the  tbeme  Qf  universal  admiratioD,  and  produced  a  profound  sen- 
satioa  Dr.  Ramsay,  a  contemporaryi  thus  remarks  upon  his 
style  and  manner :  ^^  His  ideas  were  clear  and  strong ;  his  utter- 
ance rapid,  but  distinct;  his  voice,  actbn  and  energetic  manner, 
forcibly  impressed  all  who  heard  him.  At  reply  he  was  quick, 
and  instantly  comprehending  the  force  of  an  objection,  saw  at 
onCe  the  best  mode  of  weakening  or  repelling  it.  He  success- 
fully used  both  argument  and  wit,  for  invalidating  the  ohservationB 
of  his  adversary.  Many  were  the  triumphs  of  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  Legislature — ^and,  in  the  former  case,  probably 
more  than  impartial  justice  would  sanction ;  for  judges,  jury, 
counsel  and  evidence  hung  upon  his  acooits."  The  Stamp  Act 
repealed,  Rutledge  resumed  once  more  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
in  the  laborious  practice  of  which,  we  are  told  that  he  amassed 
,  some  wealth,  and  this  ends  the  story  of  his  early  professional  life. 
We  next  see  him  a  member  of  the  ever  memorable  Congress,  of 
1774.  An  irregular  convention  of  the  citizens  of  the  colony  of 
South  Carolina,  had  sent  him  as  one  of  five  delegates  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Here  Rutledge  met  George 
Washington  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia ;  Thomas  John- 
son and  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland  ;  Jay,  of  New  York ;  John 
and  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Roger  Sherman,  of 
Connecticut.  It  was  after  his  return  from  this  Congress  that 
Henry  made  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  question,  who  was  its 
greatest  man  ?  ^'  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,"  said  that  keen 
judge  of  human  nature,  ^^  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak  of  information  and  judgment. 
Col.  Washington  is  the  greatest  man  on  the  floor."  We  find 
Rutledge  active  in  the  process  by  which  the  province  of  South  Car- 
olina threw  off  the  vestiges  of  the  old  royal  government.  Imper- 
ceptibly the  real  authority  had  become  ceptered  in  the  provincial 
Congress,  and  soon  all  the  forms  of  dependence  were  cast  away 
and  an  independent  constitution  adopted.  The  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation still  felt,  prompted  the  qualification  that  the  Qovernment 
should  exist  only  until  the  mother  country  was  reconciled.  Rat- 
ledge  was  chosen  President  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  this  position  were  first  revealed  those  qualities 
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which  stamp  him  unquestionably  as  a  great  man  and  worthy  of 
admiration.  We  have  seen  him  as  an  eloquent  advocate — a  suc- 
cessful lawyer — an  influential  member  of  legislative  bodies.  We 
are  now  to  see  him  as  an  able  and  efficient  military  commander, 
possessing  great  energy  and  discretion,  and  displaying  an  unusual 
share  of  fortitude  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  His 
name  is  connected  with  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina — the  defence  of  the  Palmetto  fort.  Lee,  sent 
by  Congress  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  Charleston,  advised  the 
abandonment  of  the  rude  structure,  which  would  have  had  the 
efl^ect  of  delivering  the  city  to  the  enemy.  He  looked  with  the 
eye  of  military  science,  and  theught  the  chances  desperate  for 
such  a  work  offering  a  successful  resistance.  But  the  enthusias- 
tic Rutledge  could  only  see  danger  in  abandoning  the  fort.  His 
hopeful  spirit  never  doubted  of  success  in  the  resistance. 

YiThen  the  declaration  of  independence  was  received  in  Charles- 
ton, it  was  welcomed  with  many  joyful  expressions;  and  in 
answer  to  the  President's  speech,  the  Assembly  expressed  their 
hearty  approval.  Of  the  sanguinary  contest  which  raged  in 
South  Carolma,  we  shall  say  but  little.  Charleston  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  universal  gloom  and  despon- 
dency prevailed.  Rutledge,  elected  to  the  Governorship,  as  the 
executive  office  was  then  called,  exerted  all  his  power  with 
unabated  activity. 

Driven  by  the  troops  of  Tarleton  out  of  the  State,  he  solicited 
men  from  the  Governors  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  An 
army  was  once  more  raised,  and  General  Gates,  with  a  force  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  stood  on  the  fatal  field  of  Cam- 
den, Rutledge  met  the  retreating  commander  at  Hillsborough, 
and  the  news  of  Sumpter's  defeat  came  as  an  additional  weight 
of  misfortune.  But  the  Governor  of  the  prostrate  colony  never 
quailed.  He  exerted  his  energies  to  raise  a  new  army.  Greene 
was  sent  to  supersede  Gates.  Rutledge* selected  Sumpter,  Pick- 
ens and  Marion,  as  brigadier  generals,  and  obtained  from  Con- 
gress a  like  commission  for  the  celebrated  Morgan.  The  admi- 
rable selection  of  these  men  was  one  of  the  main  constituents  in 
the  success  which  followed.  The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  atoned 
in  some  degree  for  the  defeat  at  Camden. 
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Greene  taking  the  command,  and  writing  of  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  Carolinas,  speaks  thus  of  his  estimation  of  Rutledge. 
** We  are  obliged,"  he  says,  "to  subsist  by  our  own  industry, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Governor  Rutledge,  who  is  one  of  the 
first  characters  I  ever  met  with."  Cornwallis  driven  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  tones  in  the  State  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the 
partisan  leaders,  Rutledge  was  now  actively  occupied  in  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authority,  and  restoring  law  and 
order  among  the  people.  The  difficult  labors  which  engaged  his 
attention  as  Governor  of  a  State,  in  such  a  condition  as  South 
Carolina,  exhibits  him  possessing  the  highest  executive  ability. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  which  ended  the  war  in 
Carolina.  His  term  of  service  expiring,  he  was  again  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  That  body  alarmed  at  the  backwardness 
of  the  States  since  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  renew  the  conflict,  sent  Mr.  Rutledge  and  George  Clymer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  represent  the  danger  of  the  country  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  Southern  States.  Rutledge  addressed  the 
Representatives  of  Virginia  in  one  of  his  earnest  appeals.  The 
impression  made  by  that  speech  was  remarkable,  and  the  Vii^n- 
ians  "  began  to  doubt  whether  their  Patrick  Henry  or  South 
Carolina's  Rutledge  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker."  The 
committee  returned  to  Congress  during  that  session,  when  a  bank- 
rupt government  and  a  mutinous  army  met  the  gaze  of  a  bewil- 
dered legislature,  when  eren  the  genius  of  Robert  Morris,  the  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution,  shrank  back  aghast  at  the  gloomy  prospect. 
Rutledge,  however,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  relieve  the  treasury,  and  to  him  is  due  the  suggestion  of 
the  plan  for  relief  which  was  finally  adopted.  When  the  com* 
missioners  who  regulated  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  returned , 
and  were  vehemently  attacked  on  account  of  alleged  disobedience 
to  their  instructions,  and,  in  addition,  for  having  concealed  a  part 
of  the  treaty  from  the  French  Minister,  Rutledge  energetically 
defended  them.  He  proclaimed  with  great  vehemence  a  senti* 
ment  which  few  perhaps  of  his  State  brethren  would  hold  ortho- 
dox now :  *^  that  instructions  ought  only  to  be  regarded  whea 
the  public  good  requires  it,  as  for  himself,  he  would  never  be 
bound  by  them  when  he  thought  them  improper." 
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Mr.  Rutledge  was  a  most  prominent  member  of  this  Congress, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1783.  Under  the  new  organization  of 
the  courts  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  held  its  first  term  in  Charleston,  June,  1784. 
We  have  little  or  no  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  ex- 
cept merely  about  eighty  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  De  Saus- 
sures'  ^^ South  Carolina  Chancery;"  but  the  principles  which 
regulated  their  proceedings  were,  of  course,  those  handed  down 
by  the  English  chancellors. 

The  courts  of  the  State  were  re-organized  in  1791,  and  Rutledge 
was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
succeeding  to  the  able  and  learned  Chief  Justice  Drayton,  the  first 
native-bom  judge  of  the  colony.  For  four  years  Rutledge  con- 
tinued his  'position  on  the  bench,  from  which  he  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  many  able  men  who  then  graced  the  South  Caro- 
lina bar. 

But  a  period  of  greater  importance  had  arrived,  and  the  emi- 
nent citizen  of  South  Carolina  was  called  to  represent  her  in  a 
more  important  sphere  of  public  duty.  That  memorable  body 
wluch  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  organized  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1787.  The  evils  of  the  Confederation  had  drawn 
men  to  the  devising  of  some  plan  for  relief;  but  wide  differences 
prevailed.  The  idea  of  one  party  was  to  abolish  the  State  Govern- 
ments, except  as  subdivisions  for  the  more  convenient  exercise  of 
administrative  power.  They  were  the  National  consolidated 
party.  Another  party  looked  to  the  States  as  the  great  guardians 
of  liberty,  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  while  they  were  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  some  great 
power  in  a  central  government,  they  were  anxious  to  restrain  that 
power  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  They  were  the 
States'  Rights  confederation  party.  The  views  of  neither  were 
fully  carried  out.  More  power  was  given  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, than  the  latter  wished;  while  the  Government  thus 
formed  did  not  favor  the  centralizing  ideas  of  the  former. 

It  is  singular,  though  well  known  now,  that  the  great  questions 
which  divided  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  convention  have 
long  since  ceased  to  agitate  the  minds  of  men.     Difficulties  have 
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since  arisen  in  tbe  working  of  the  federal  system,  of  which  its 
framers  never  contemplated  the  possibility,  while  the  adjustments 
and  balances,  which  occupied  their  attention,  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, never  been  regarded  as  of  practical  importance  in  the 
movements  of  the  great  machine.  Accordingly  we  see  all  the 
eloquence  and  reason  of  the  leading  members  of  the  convention 
employed  in  an  earnest  contest,  where  the  small  and  large  States 
were  the  opposing  parties.  The  small  States  insisted  upon  an 
equal  representation  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  while 
the  larger  States  were  equally  urgent  in  pressing  the  claims  of 
their  superior  wealth  and  population  to  be  estimated  in  the  Com- 
position of  both  the  first  and  the  second  Houses.  Indeed,  it  was 
actually  carried  by  a  vote  of  six  States  to  five,  that  such  should  be 
the  representation  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislative  body.  New 
York,  then  considered  a  small  State,  voted  with  Connecticut, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  against  the  proposition,  while  both  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  voted  with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts,  in  its  favor. 

Time  has  since  shown  that  the  contest  between  States  as  small 
and  great  has  never  arisen.  Small  and  large  have  banded  to- 
gether in  promoting  interests  which  the  citizens  of  each,  or  both, 
or  aU,  had  in  particular  questions  of  public  policy.  The  manufisic- 
turing,  tbe  commercial,  and  the  agricultural  interests  have  succes- 
sively combated  each  other.  New  England,  at  one  time  com- 
mercial solely,  resisted  other  portions  of  the  countiy  in  protecting 
manufactures.  And,  in  turn,  the  South,  once  protectionists  against 
New  England,  afterwards  solely  agricultural  and  trading,  resisted 
New  England  in  the  support  of  manufactures,  when  she,  in  turn, 
had  become  mechanical  rather  than  commercial. 

Lately,  another  great  question  of  self-interest  has  divided  the 
States  into  slave  holding  and  non-slave  holding.  This,  as  it  has 
drawn  the  larger  States  much  together,  because  they  happened  to 
be  non-slave  holding,  gives  place  for  the  practical  operation  of  the 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  in  protecting  the  numerically 
weaker  part  of  the  Confederacy,  although  that  equali^  was  intro- 
duced for  an  entirely  different  reason. 
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If  the  wishes  of  the  South,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  had  been  carried  out,  they  would  now  be  deprived 
of  that  barrier  of  defence  against  which  the  waves  of  fanati* 
cism,  foUy  and  violence  have  so  long  beat  in  vain.  The  victory  of 
the  large  States  drove  the  small  ones  to  resistance  against  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  one  of  their  ardent  representatives  ex* 
claimed :  ^*  Sooner  than  be  ruined,  there  are  foreign  powers  who 
will  take  us  by  the  hand.''  The  House,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  was  shaken  in  its  resolve ;  and  when  the  question 
came  again  to  be  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, which  had  been  carried  in  committee  of  the  whole  by  a 
vote  of  six  to  five,  the  result  was  five  States  against  five,  and 
Georgia  divided. 

In  the  midst  of  great  confusion,  and  against  the  votes  of  the 
extreme  on  both  sides,  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was 
chosen,  and  Rutledge  represented  South  Carolina,  By  this 
body  the  compromise  was  effected,  which  has  since  proved  wise 
in  its  design,  by  the  blessings  of  its  results.  Butledge  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  five,  to  draft  a  constitution ;  that  draft 
was  finally  submitted,  but  again  referred  to  a  committee  for  revi- 
sion, as  to  style  and  arrangement  into  articles,  and  principally  at 
the  hands  of  the  accomplished  Govemeur  Morris,  it  received  its 
easy  grace  and  elegant  chasteness.  Of  Rutledge's  particular 
views,  we  may  say  that  he  favored  the  election  of  the  President 
by  the  Senate,  or  at  least  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
He  was  much  opposed  to  giving  to  the  President  the  sole  power 
of  appointments,  and  one  leading  idea  of  his  was,  what  now 
would  be  considered  eminently  un-democratic,  namely,  that  prop- 
erty was  the  principal  object  of  society,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
correct  basis  of  representation. 

Mr.  Rutledge's  position  on  the  Federal  Constitution  was  emi- 
nendy  wise,  moderate,  and  patriotic.  While  earnestly  contend- 
ing for  a  proper  share  of  power  in  the  general  Grovernment,  and 
advocating  warmly  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  resisted 
all  attempts  to  destroy  the  State  governments  and  carry  out  the 
idea  of  consolidation.  When  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  the  power  to  declare  void  any  law  of  a  State, 
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which  in  their  judgment  was  in  conflict  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  Union,  Rutledge  warmly  exclaimed,  ^^  This  alone,  if  nothing 
else,  vnll  damn,  and  aught  to  damn  the  constitution." 

In  the  South  Carolina  convention,  among  the  brilliant  intel- 
lects which  adorned  the  State,  Rutledge,  proudly  pre-eminent  with 
his  impassioned  eloquence,  urged  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  all  opposition  being  defeated,  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success  by  a  decided  majority  of  seventy-six.  South  Car- 
olina adopted  the  sentiments  of  Rutledge,  when  he  exclaimed, 
^<  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  sun  of  this  country  was  obscured 
by  the  new  constitution,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  when  it  was 
adopted,  the  sun  of  this  State,  united  with  twelve  other  suns, 
would  exhibit  a  meridian  radiance  astonishing  to  the  world." 
May  a  merciful  Providence  grant  that  not  one  ray  of  light  from 
that  noon*day  splendor  may  ever  be  dimmed  or  darkened. 

At  the  first  election,  Rutledge  received  the  votes  of  his  State 
for  Vice  President,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  appointed  as  an  associate  justice,  next  in  order  to  the  chief: 
Cushing,  Harrison,  Wilson  and  Blair,  following  in  order.  A 
warm  advocate  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  Rutledge 
divided  from  his  party  on  the  Jay  treaty.  His  impassioned  and 
proudly  patriotic  spirit  could  not  approve  of  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity,  or  the  ex- 
cuse for  its  rejection,  reflected  no  light  on  the  honor  or  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation.  The  noble  spirit  of  Washington  resisted  all 
the  endeavors  of  the  ultra  Federalists,  to  cast  odium  on  Rutledge 
on  account  of  his  views.  No  mean  design  to  force  men  to  the 
adoption  of  all  his  own  ideas,  or  punish  thenv  as  refractory  when 
they  exercised  independence,  found  a  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  of  his  country.  On  Mr.  Jay's  resignation,  the  Presi- 
dent instantly  tendered  the  chief  justiceship  to  Rutledge.  The 
judicial  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  on  the  supreme  bench, 
was  brief.  He  presided  in  August  term  of  1795,  of  which  there 
are  only  two  reported  cases.  Of  his  demeanor  on  the  judgment 
seat,  it  is  remarked,  in  the  volume  under  review,  ^^The  dignified 
bearing  of  Chief  Justice  Rutledge  on  the  bench,  has  been  spoken 
of  on  the  authority  of  traditional  accounts,  in  the  highest  terms 
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of  praise ;  it  was  graceful  and  courtly,  though  tinged,  it  is  said, 
by  that  haughtiness  which  in  late  years  had  marked  him." 

His  judicial  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  which,  on  political  grounds,  rejected  his  nomination  by  a 
small  majority.  But  the  mandate  of  Omnipotence  had  closed  his 
intellectual  existence,  almost  as  soon  as  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
cut  short  his  judicial  labors.  The  dark  cloud  of  insanity  settled 
over  the  blazing  sun  of  this  great  genius,  before  it  went  down  into 
the  darkness  of  death.  After  about  five  years  spent  in  a  condi- 
tion of  mental  imbecility,  the  great  South  Carolinian,  or,  in  other 
words,  ^Hhe  great  American,"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Daniel 
Webster,)  died  in  the  summer  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred.  As 
a  conclusion  to  this  brief  review  of  his  life  and  character,  we 
append  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Santvoord's  able  and 
interesting  work. 

^^  There  are  many  traits  in  the  character  of  Judge  Rutledge 
calculated  to  attract  the  popular  admiration.  He  was  bold,  open, 
frank  and  ardent  in  temper  and  disposition,  and  was  gifted  with  cap- 
tivating conversational  powers,  which  rarely  failed  to  find  their  way 
to  the  sympathies  and  hearts  of  his  fellows.  But,  independent  of 
this,  he  possessed  many  of  those  higher  and  more  sterling  quali- 
ties which  stamp  the  man  of  real  superiority  of  mind.  I  am  doing 
no  injustice  to  others,  in  claiming  for  Rutledge  a  place  among  the 
very  ablest  and  greatest  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers.  He  exhib- 
ited abilities  of  the  most  striking  character,  in  every  condition  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  was  eminent,  not  merely  as  an  orator, 
in  the  eloquence  of  language  and  action,  but  as  a  statesman,  a 
legislator,  and  a  jurist.  His  administrative  talents  were  of  the  very 
first  order.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  of  energy,  of  resources ;  a 
man  of  powerful  grasp  of  intellect,  of  liberal  views,  and  of  origi- 
nal impressions.  He  possessed  the  qualities  of  decision  and  firm- 
ness, in  a  remarkable  degree  and  in  their  best  sense ;  and  be  was 
endowed  with  an  indomitable  will  which  adversity  could  not 
shake,  nor  misfortune  crush.  The  courage  of  Rutledge  was  of 
the  highest  character, — he  exhibited  every  degree  of  it  from  the 
courage  of  the  grenadier  to  that  of  the  statesman ;  from  mere 
physical  composure  and  intrepedity  in  the  midst  of  danger,  to 
that  of  the  more  exalted  species  of  courage,  which  shrinks  not  to 
evade  a  responsibility,  or  boldly  own  an  unpopular  principle  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  His  public  career  is  full  of  instances  of 
courageous  action  and  fearless  independence.  No  public  man  of 
23 
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the  times  acted  under  less  restraint  from  the  shackles  of  party. 
He  seemed  alike  always  willing  to  concede  an  opinion  and  to 
abandon  a  principle,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself,  or  what 
personal  sacrifice. 

<'If  to  these  superior  qualities  were  added  some  which  may  be 
supposed  to  detract  in  any  measure  from  his  greatness,  it  merely 
proves  the  general  impertection  of  aU  excellence.  If  it  be  true, 
that  he  was  proud  and  haughty — imperious  in  manner  and  hasty 
and  obstinate  in  temper ;  if  it  be  true,  even,  as  his  enemies  insin- 
uate, that  he  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  frailties,  which  social 
custom  in  his  day  tolerated  if  it  did  not  encourage, — it  affords  but 
another  evidence  of  the  fact,  which  all  history  demonstrates  and 
experience  confirms,  that  mankind  furnish  few,  if  any,  examples 
of  perfect  character.  But  there  was  in  Rutledge  so  much  of  real 
superiority  and  genuine  greatness,  that  these  imperfections,  though 
they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  may  be  passed  by  in 
silence. 

^^  In  the  hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Capitol,  in  Wash* 
ington,  may  be  seen  on  marble  pedestals  the  busts  of  Jay,  of 
Ellsworth,  and  of  Marshall.  The  eye  of  the  stranger  naturally 
seeks  the  bust  of  the  distinguished  Carolinian,  in  that  august 
tribunal,  over  which  he,  too,  though  for  a  brief  period,  presided ; 
but  it  seeks  in  rain.  No  product  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  among 
that  silent  but  impressive  marble  group,  recalls  the  memory  of 
John  Rutledge.  And  the  thought  naturally  arises  in  the  mind, 
why  is  it  that  his  place  is  racant  ?  Surely  there  mi^ht  be  found 
at  least  some  niche  in  the  judicial  temple,  by  the  side  of  his  pre- 
decessor  and  his  successors  on  the  bench,  for  the  second  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  work  under  review,  we  are  informed  that  John  Marshall 
was  bom  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1755,  of  a  family  whose  original  extraction  was  Welsh;  bis 
ancestors  having  settled  in  the  State  about  1730.  Among  the 
picturesque  scenery  and  bracing  air  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  young  Marshall  developed  a  robust  constitu- 
tion and  an  independent  character.  He  is  exhibited  as  an  active, 
spirited  boy,  but  particularly  devoted  to  reading.  When  but 
fourteen  years  old,  we  are  told  that  he,  with  much  interest  even  at 
that  early  age,  perused  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Pope,  at  a  period, 
too,  when  the  elements  of  local  knowledge  were  but  imperfectly 
cultivated  in  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  his  birth.  Two  years 
of  instruction,  during  which  he  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the 
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classics,  afforded  the  only  regular  scholastic  training  "which  he 
erer  received.  His  early  life  was  passed  among  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  determined 
to  take  a  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  and  accordingly 
accepted  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  of  a  militia  company 
raised  in  Fauquier  county.  We  can  do  no  better  than  give  the 
author^s  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  at  that  period  of 
his  life. 

^v/^He  was  about  six  feet  high,  straight  and  rather  slender,  of 
dark  complexions-showing  litde  if  any  rosy-red,  yet  in  good 
health  ;  the  outline  of  the  face  nearly  a  circle,  and  within  that, 
eyes  dark  to  blackness — strong  and  penetrating,  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  good  nature ;  an  upright  forehead — rather  low, 
was  terminated,  in  a  horizontal  line,  by  a  mass  of  raven  black 
hair  of  unusual  thickness  and  strength.  The  result  of  this  com- 
bination was  interesting  and  agreeable.  The  body  and  limbs 
indicated  agility  rather  than  strength,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient.  He  wore  a  purple  or  pale-blue  hunting 
shirt,  and  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  fringed  with  white.  A 
round  black  hat,  mounted  with  the  buck's  tail  for  a  cockade, 
crowned  the  figure  and  the  man." 

The  career  of  the  future  Chief  Justice  was  not  to  be  that  of  a 
soldier,  and  a  brief  account  only  of  this  portion  of  his  life  is 
necessary.  Here,  as  in  all  other  situations  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  displayed  qualities  fitted  for  any  emergency.  He 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  battalion  called  into  action  against 
Lord  Dunmore,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  battle  fought 
near  the  Great  Bridge  on  the  Elizabeth  River.  He  was  after- 
wards a  captain  in  a  Vir^nia  continental  regiment,  sent  to  re- 
inforce Washington  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown ;  was  with  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  was  with  the  reserved 
force  to  sustain  Wayne  in  the  attack  on  Stoney  Point ;  and  con- 
cerned in  Lee's  enterprise  at  Paulus'  Hook.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1779,  the  term  of  enlistment  of  his  men  having  ex- 
pired, he  returned  home,  engaged  laboriously  in  the  study  of  the 
law  at  William  and  Mary's  College,  and  was  licensed  to  practice 
in  1780.  He  was  under  Baron  Steuben  during  the  invasion  of 
Virginia  by  Comwallis,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  by  the 
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capitulation  of  the  latter^  returned  to  the  active  pursuits  of  bis 
profession.  His  success  was  rapid,  be  was  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature and  of  the  State  executive  council  in  1782 ;  and,  re- 
moving to  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  following  year,  was  soon 
fully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Continuing  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  he  was  prominent  in  all  its  deliberations,  and 
was  a  warm  suppor1;^r  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  the  State  convention  of  1788,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a 
county  where  the  majority  were  opposed  to  his  views* 

Having  before  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  constitutional  agita- 
tion, we  shall  not  follow  Marshall  during  his  active  share  in  those 
exciting  struggles.  We  are  treating  of  him  as  a  jurist,  not  as  a 
statesman.  From  1794  to  1797,  he  was  employed  among  a  host  of 
eminent  advocates  at  the  Virginia  bar,  in  the  learned  discussions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Every  branch  of  the  common  laws 
which  had  shot  its  roots  deeply  in  the  soil  of  America,  and  es- 
pecially of  Virginia,  particularly  the  law  of  real  property,  met 
there  a  full  research  and  a  constant  application.  He  was  in  the 
case  of  Roy  and  Garnett,  (2d  Washington,)  with  Campbell,  War- 
den, and  Bushrod  Washington ;  he  was  in  the  great  case  of 
Ware  vs.  Hylton,  which  decided  the  right  of  British  creditors  to 
receive  debts  contracted  before  the  war ;  and  he  participated  in 
that  masterly  and  brilliant  discussion  which  called  forth  the  logic 
of  Innis,  Ronald,  Baker,  Weckam  and  Starkie,  and  the  j^elo- 
quence  of  Campbell  and  Patrick  Henry. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  he  stood  among  the  foremost  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar.  His  clear,  earnest,  and  logical  argument,  aiming  di- 
rectly at  the  true  object,  and  borrowing  no  mere  ornament  or  ex- 
trinsic decoration,  received,  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  a  full  and 
complete  vindication,  and  he  was  regarded  ever  after  as  the  true 
model  of  the  real  lawyer.  From  every  one,  except,  perhaps, 
Patrick  Henry,  whose  fervid  eloquence  almost  paralyzed  the  pow- 
ers of  his  hearers,  Marshall  bore  off  the  palm.  As  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Jay  treaty, 
he  so  completely  mastered  the  convictions  of  the  opposing  house 
by  a  conclusive  argument,  that  the  constitutional  objection  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  treaty,  was  entirely  abandoned,  the 
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assembly  merely  declaring  it  inexpedient  and  unwise.  He  sus- 
tained the  President  vigorously  in  his  position  as  a  legislator, 
being  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  He  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Attorney  Generalship,  but  accepted  the  appointment 
of  the  special  mission  to  France  with  Pinckney  and  Gerry.  It  is 
a  suseless,  as  it  is  humiliating,  to  follow  the  commission  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  French  court.  Completely  unsuccessful, 
they  returned.  "  History,"  says  Marshall  himself,  "  will  scarcely 
furnish  the  example  of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which 
has  received  from  a  foreign  power  such  open  contumely  and  un- 
disguised ill-will  as  were  on  this  occasion  suffered  by  the  United 
States  in  the  persons  of  their  ministers." 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  as  Marshall  thought,  when  he  could 
realize  his  favorite  desire  of  an  uninterrupted  devotion  to  the  labors 
of  his  profession,  but  the  wished-for  object  was  yet  to  be  deferred. 
The  great  mind  of  Washington  was  then  overcast  by  the  dark  cloud 
of  despondency,  on  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  nation.  He 
thought  that  the  opposition  party  was  hurrying  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  impressed  with  the  duty  of  averting  the 
coming  ill,  he  called  Marshall  and  Bushrod  Washington  to  an  earn- 
est conference,  in  which  he  pressed  upon  them  the  obligation  to  be- 
come candidates  for  congress.  With  extreme  reluctance,  the  re- 
tiring and  modest  statesman  yielded  to  a  request  which  he  could 
not  refuse,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1799. 

May  we  not  pause  here,  to  contrast  the  spectacle  with  the  scene 
of  office-seeking  scramble,  which  at  the  present  time  disturbs 
the  country  and  fills  the  halls  of  legislation  with  noisy  declaimers 
and  selfish  politicians.  The  career  of  Marshall  in  the  national 
councils,  brief  as  it  was,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
statesmen,  and,  in  an  important  contest,  crowned  him  with  glory. 
Adhering  to  those  great  ideas  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
his  judicial  decisions,  and  earnestly  supporting  the  policy  of 
Washington,  he  clung  to  his  own  strongly  conceived  principles, 
and  refused  to  follow  the  Hamiltonian  wing  of  the  Federal  party 
in  the  too  wide  and  expanding  principles  of  construction  and  gov- 
ernment, which  were  the  evils  into  which  that  great  man  fell.  He 
vras  a  Federalist  in  his  political  principles ;  he  deeply  distrusted  Mr. 
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Jefferson,  hat  he  saw  the  mistakes  of  the  administration  of  Adams, 
and  voted  (in  opposition  to  his  party)  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  section 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  law.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  Living- 
ston's resolution  in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  Nash,  that  Mar- 
shal learned  for  himself  his  great  reputation  in  this  Congress.  Nash 
was  accused  of  murder  and  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a 
British  national  vessel,  and  although  claiming  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  was  delivered  up  by  the  District  Court  of  South  Carolina  at 
the  desire  and  request  of  President  Adams,  and  quietly  executed. 
Livingston  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  this  expression  of 
executive  will  was  an  interference  with  the  judiciary,  and  the 
compliance  of  the  court,  a  sacrifice  of  its  independence. 

In  the  debate  which  arose,  Marshall  delivered  a  speech,  which, 
for  logical  reasoning  and  demonstrative  power,  has  been  rarely 
equaled,  perhaps  never  excelled.  It  completely  mastered  the 
judgment  of  the  house,  and  the  resolution  was  lost,  members  of 
the  opposition  even  voting  in  the  negative.  The  author  charac- 
terizes it  as  ^^  an  effort  of  pure  ratiocination,  of  calm  intellectual 
strength,  clear,  cold  and  transparent  as  the  limpid  ice  beneath 
which  glides  swiftly  and  silently  the  deep  and  unfeithomable  wa- 
ters of  the  stream.''  It  stamped  him  as  possessed  of  a  power  of 
speech,  which,  although  not  eloquent,  as  that  word  is  generally 
interpreted,.was  an  expression  of  vast  intellectual  might,  and  ca- 
pable of  wielding  wonderful  power  over  the  judgments  and 
minds  of  men. 

President  Adams  at  this  time  broke  up  his  cabinet,  which  had 
been  but  one  constant  scene  of  internal  dissensions.  He  first 
nominated  Marshall  to  take  the  place  of  McHenry,  in  the  war  de- 
partment; but  Col.  Pickering  then  being  dismissed  from  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  because  c(  a  rupture  with  the  President,  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Marshall.  He  filled  this  im- 
portant office  with  admirable  skill  and  capacity.  The  President 
was  delighted  with  the  new  minister,  and  the  explanation  of  this 
good  opinion,  which  is  given  by  the  biographer  of  Walcott, 
though  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Adams,  is  the  highest  comment  of 
praise  on  the  power  of  Marshdl.  **  Every  one,"  he  says,  "  who 
knew  this  great  man,  knew  that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  put- 
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ting  his  own  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  others  unconsciously  to 
them.  The  secret  of  Adams^  satisSaiction  was,  that  he  obeyed 
his  Secretary  of  State  without  knowing  it."  Marshall  continued 
n  office  to  the  dose  of  the  administration,  when  the  resignatioa 
of  Ellsworth  left  the  Chief  Justiceship  vacant.  Marshall  recom- 
mended Judge  Patterson  for  the  place ;  but  A^lams  first  tendered 
it  to  Jay,  and  on  his  declining,  nominated  Marshall,  who,  being 
unanimously  confirmed,  was  commissioned  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1801.  February  term, 
1801,  the  new  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  his  asso- 
ciates being  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey;  Chase,  of  Maryland ;  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  of  Virginia ;  and  Alfred  Moore,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  the  new  city  of  Washington,  began  the  true  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  bench  from  which 
Marshall  and  Taney  were  to  promulgate  with  a  learning  and  wis- 
dom rivaling  that  of  the  great  judges  of  England,  the  principles 
of  law,  and  before  the  Forum  on  which  that  great  band  of  intel- 
lectual giants,  who  have  since  adorned  it,  were  to  begin  their 
mighty  contests  for  success  and  superiority. 

Here  opens  a  leaf  in  American  history  on  which  every  citizen 
may  well  be  proud  to  linger.  Lofty  in  its  independence,  incor- 
ruptible in  its  never  suspected  integrity,  approaching  to  sublimity, 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  presented  for  its  determination, 
brilliant  and  shining  in  the  splendor  of  the  talents  which  have 
illuminated  its  halls ;  the  Supreme  Court  stands  a  proud  monu- 
ment of  American  institutions,  a  sacred  spot  where  the  worship- 
ers of  liberty  and  law,  and  where  the  admirers  of  genius  and 
truth  may  pay  a  constant  and  devoted  homage. 

The  clamor  of  faction  has  never  been  heard  within  those  walls. 
The  stealthy  tread  of  political  artifice  has  paused  at  its  sacred 
threshold.  To  every  corrupting  influence  and  every  hurtful  form, 
the  presiding  ministers  at  that  altar  of  justice  have  exclaimed  in 
the  words  of  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  "  Proculy  procul  este  profam^^ 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  in  such  an  article  as  this 
a  proper  account  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
the  presidentship  of  Marshal],  extending  as  they  do  through  the 
nine  volumes  of  Cranch's  Reports,  the  twelve  volumes  of  Wheaton's 
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and  nine  of  the  volumes  of  Peters';  we  can  only  glance  at  their 
general  scope  and  character  in  noticing  the  quite  full  account 
given  by  the  author.  They  began .  at  the  first  principles  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation,  and  extended  into  a  vast  system  of  con- 
stitutional law.  There  is  the  case  of  Marbry  and  Madison,  de- 
ciding that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  judiciary  department  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  a  legislative  act,  and  if  contrary 
to  constitutional  provision  to  declare  it  null  and  void.  The  case 
of  Fletcher  and  Peck,  declaiing  that  the  grant  of  lands  by  a  State 
is  a  *^  contract,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  can- 
not be  withdrawn,  without  the  consent  of  the  party. 

The  case  of  Rose  and  Himedy,  which  announces  the  principle 
that  the  decree  of  a  foreign  prize  tribunal  could  be  received  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  foreign 
court  had  exercised  a  jurisdiction  inconsistent  with  international 
law,  the  decision  should  be  disregarded.  The  celebrated  case  of 
the  Nereide,  which  called  out  the  splendid  eflForts  of  Pinckney 
and  Emmett,  and  which  determined,  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  a  neutral  might  lawfully 
place  his  property  in  an  armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent  power, 
provided  that  he  took  no  part  in  any  operations  resulting  from 
her  belligerent  character.  The  still  more  celebrated  case  of  Dart- 
mouth College  against  Woodward,  determining  that  a  charter  of 
incorporation  by  a  Slatfe  was  a  "  contract,"  and  could  not  be  al- 
tered w^ithoutthe  consent  of  the  corporation,  consistently  with  the 
clause  of  the  constitution,  forbidding  a  State  from  passing  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of"  contracts." 

The  case  of  Sturges  and  Crowningshield,  declaring  void  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  which  assumed  to  release  a  debtor 
under  certain  terms  and  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  debt  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
law.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ogden  and  Saunders,  the  Court 
against  the  judgment  of  Marshall  sustained  a  State  law,  releasing 
a  debtor  when  the  debt  had  been  incurred  after  the  passage  of 
the  law.  The  judgments  of  Marshall  in  these  constitutional 
questions,  are  indicative  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  There  is 
no  quoting  of  precedents,  whose  learning  would  be  an  unsteady 
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guide,  all  is  pure  reasonmg  from  the  great  charter  itself,  and  illus- 
tration and  argument  drawn  constantly  and  solely  from  the  great 
inward  resources  of  his  own  mind.  Then  there  is  the  great  case 
of  McCullock  against  the  State  of  Maryland,  where  the  court 
decided  that  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  it  was  a  "  necessary  and  proper  *'  means  of  conduct- 
ing its  fiscal  operations,  and  that  the  Bank  being  an  instrument 
of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  its  powers,  a  tax  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  State,  was  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
latter  within  its  constitutional  powers  and  functions.  Among  this 
array  of  great  cases  stands  prominently  the  case  of  Gibbons  and 
Ogden  in  the  session  of  1824.  The  State  of  New  York  had 
granted  to  Fulton  and  Lewiston  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  the  State  in  vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Gibbons  had 
taken  out  a  coasting  license  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  had 
infringed  upon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  parties.  Chancellor 
Kent  had  issued  an  injunction  to  restrain  this  invasion,  and  the 
case  was  at  last  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Webster,  Wirt,  Emmett  and  Oakley. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Marshall,  was  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  York  law,  as  in  conflict  with  the  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  which  power  had 
been  exercised  by  the  acts  of  Congress  for  enabling  and  licensing 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  That  act  authorized  the 
navigation  for  the  vessels  so  licensed  of  the  waters  involved  in  the 
grant  to  Fulton,  and  the  court  declared  that  this  right  could  not 
be  restrained  by  the  authority  of  any  State. 

The  case  of  Brown  against  the  State  of  Mar)land,  involved  the 
question  of  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  as  that  of 
Sibbins«and  Ogden  had  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States.  The  State  of  Maryland  had  required  importers  to 
take  out  a  license  and  pay  for  it,  under  certain  penalties  for  neglect. 
The  Supreme  Court  declared  this  law  unconstitutional  and  void. 
It  announced  the  proposition,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
implied  not  only  the  power  to  authorize  importation,  but  also  to 
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empower  the  importer  to  seU,  and  that  any  law  inflicting  a  penalty 
on  an  importer  for  selling,  in  his  capacity  of  importer,  must  be 
in  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  impor- 
tation. 

There  are  but  two  other  cases  which  we  shall  notice ;  that  of 
Craig  vs.  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
against  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  question 
arose,  as  to  what  were  ^^  bills  of  credit "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  States  were  prohibited  from  issuing  ?  The 
State  of  Missouri  had  issued  certificates  of  a  denomination  of 
not  more  than  ten  dollars  or  less  than  fifty  cents,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  certain  property  of  the  State  was  pledged,  and  which 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes ;  and  loans  of  certificates  to 
citizens  of  the  State,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  were 
authorized  by  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  the  law,  from  which  decision  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  H.  Benton  represented  the  State  of  Missouri  before  the 
Court,  which  in  its  opinion  declared  the  certificates  to  be  ^^  bills  of 
credit"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  annulled  the 
act  of  the  State  accordingly. 

The  Cherokee  case  was  another  in  which  a  sovereign  State  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
State  of  Greorgia  had  passed  certain  laws  extending  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  Cherokee  nation ;  and  among  these  laws  was  one  prohibit- 
ing any  white  man  from  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  without 
a  license  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia  and  taking  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  Under  this  law  a 
missionary  named  Worcesteijiad  been  arrested  and  convicted. 

To  obtain  the  annulling  of  these  laws,  as  contrary  to  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,  a  hill  was  ^ed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  against  the  State 
of  Georgia,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  firom  executing 
the  enactment  in  question.  As  the  author  remarks,  the  scene  was 
certainly  a  sublime  one.  It  resembled,  says  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  that  familiar  scene  wherein  Cicero  is  pleading 
before  the  Reman  Senate  the  cause  of  sovereign  princes,  who 
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had  sought  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  Roman  Es^le.  The  cause 
of  the  Cherokees  was  pleaded  before  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a 
lofty  grace  and  deep  pathos  by  William  Wirt. 

The  State  of  Georgia  refused  to  appear,  and  an  exciting  ques- 
tion would  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  to  compel  her  compliance 
with  a  decree ;  bat  the  difficulty  never  arose.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  declared  that  the  Cherokees  were  not  a  ^^/areign  na" 
iianj  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  confer  a 
jurisdiction  on  the  supreme  tribunal,  under  the  clause  which  au- 
thorized it  to  decide  controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States^  citizens,  or  subjects*"  The  whole 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  came,  however,  before  the 
court,  when  subsequently  Worcester,  the  missionary  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  brought  his  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
writ  of  error,  and  the  laws  were  declared  nuU  and  void  by  a 
judgment,  the  gist  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  concluding  words : 

'^  The  Cherokee  nation,  then,  is  a  distinct  community  occupy- 
ing its  own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately  described,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  can  have  no  force,  and 
into  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  have  no  right  to  enter  but  with 
the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  themselves,  or  in  conformity  with 
treaties  and  with  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  whole  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  this  nation,  is,  by  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  vested  in  the  United  States.  The  act  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  under  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  prosecuted,  is  con- 
sequently void  and  the  judgment  a  nullity." 

The  judgment,  however,  was  never  enforced.  The  Governor 
of  Georgia  refused  to  obey  the  mandate.  No  further  proceedings 
were  instituted,  and  after  eighteen  months  the  missionaries  were 
released  by  the  State  authorities,  only  when  it  was  seen  that  no 
means  would  be  taken  to  require  their  liberation  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  great  questions  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Marshall.  The 
great  vigor  and  force  of  reasoning— the  vast  intellectual  strength 
which  these  judgments  embody,  no  one  will  deny ;  to  the  truth 
of  many  of  the  conclusions,  all  will  not  subscribe  who  fail  to 
see  what  an  influence  in  the  working  of  the  Government,  and 
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what  a  dignity  and  freedom  in  the  judicial  office  they  exhibit. 
The  quiet  utterances  of  the  magistrate  on  the  bench,  are  seen  to 
be  as  potent  as  the  eloquent  and  widely  influential  harangues  of 
the  orator  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  or  the  careful  and  successful 
plans  of  the  statesman  in  bis  study.  Who  can  calculate  the  dif- 
ferent effect,  which  might  have  been  produced  if  another  mind  of 
different  bent  and  opinions  had  wielded  the  influence  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Marshall  was  a  Federalist,  and  his  views  of  the 
Constitution,  embodying  the  general  ideas  of  that  political  school, 
gave  a  shape  to  the  discussions  of  the  court  which  were  widely 
diverse  from  what  a  Virginian  statesman,  of  the  Jeffersonian 
school,  would  have  framed  and  moulded,  had  such  a  one  occupied 
his  place.  The  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  on  the  question  of 
constitutional  interpretation,  may  be  well  gathered  from  his  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden,  which  is  given  in  part 
in  the  work  under  review.  "  What  do  gentleman  mean,"  he 
inquires,  "  by  a  strict  construction  ?  If  they  contend  only  agamst 
that  enlarged  construction  which  would  extend  words  beyond 
their  natural  and  obvious  import,  we  might  question  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms,  but  should  not  controvert  the  principles 

"  If  they  contend  for  that  narrow  construction,  which,  in  support 
of  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  would  deny  to 
the  Government  those  powers  which  the  words  of  the  grant,  as 
usually  understood,  impart ;  and  which  are  consistent  with  the 
general  views  and  objects  of  the  instrument ;  for  that  narrow  con- 
struction which  would  cripple  the  Government,  and  render  it  un- 
equal to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and 
to  which  the  powers  given,  as  fairly  understood,  render  it  compe- 
tent; then  we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  strict  construc- 
tion, nor  adopt  it  as  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitutution  is  to  be 
expounded.  Powerful  and  ingenious  minds,  taking  as  postulates, 
that  the  power  expressly  granted  to  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
are  to  be  contracted  by  construction,  into  the  narrowest  possible 
compass,  and  that  the  ori^nal  powers  of  the  States  are  retained,  if 
any  possible  construction  will  retain  them,  may  by  a  course  of 
well  digested  but  refined  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  founded  on 
these  premises,  explain  away  the  Constitution  of  our  country  and 
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leave  a  magmficent  structure,  indeed,  to  look  at,  but  totally  unfit 
for  use.  They  may  so  entangle  and  perplex  the  understanding  as 
to  obscure  principles,  which  were  before  thought  to  be  quite  plain, 
and  induce  doubts,  where,  if  the  mind  were  to  pursue  its  own 
course,  none  would  be  perceived.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  recur  to  safe  and  fundajnental  principles,  and  when 
sustained,  to  make  them  the  tests  of  the  arguments  to  be  examin- 
ed." But  Marshall,  though  not  a  strict  constructionist  or  States' 
Rights  man,  as  those  terms  are  generally  understood,  was  no  lati- 
tudinarian.  He  did  not  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  the  Hamiltonian  school  so  warmly  main- 
tained. He  regarded  the  Constitution  as  creating  a  government 
of  limited  powers,  and  that  those  powers  were  to  be  found  only 
as  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  He  allowed  no  forms  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  which  were  not  expressly  granted  by  its 
creator,  as  necessarily  implied  from  the  grant.  He  never  fell  into 
the  error  of  Jay  and  other  Federal  judges  and  statesmen,  that 
the  United  States  courts  had  a  jurisdiction  apart  from  that  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution,  arising  from  the  Common  Law.  As  a 
politician,  he  refused  to  sustain  his  party  in  their  position  on  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  so  much  distrusted  was  he  ,by  the 
latitudinarian  school,  that  Walcott  thus  speaks  of  him  on  his  en- 
trance into  Congress.  ^^A  number  of  distinguished  men"  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Fisher  Ames,  "appear  from  the  Southward  who  are 
not  pledged  by  any  act  to  support  the  system  of  the  last  Congress. 
These  men  will  pay  great  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall. He  is  doubtless  a  man  of  virtue  and  distinguished  talents, 
but  he  will  think  much  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  too  much 
disposed  to  govern  by  the  worldly  rules  of  logic.  He  will  read  and 
expound  the  Constitution  as  if  it  were  a  penal  statute,  and  will 
sometimes  be  embarrassed  with  doubts  of  which  his  friends  will 
not  perceive  the  importance."  We  have  before  given,  in  an  extract 
from  the  author's  work,  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Marshall  in  his  youth.  An  additional  sketch  of  him,  as  he  ap- 
peared when  judge,  given  by  Justice  Story,  and  also  contained  in 
the  work  under  review,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

"  Marshall  is  of  a  tall  slender  figure,  not  graceful  or  imposing, 
but  erect  and  steady ;  his  hair  is  black,  his  eyes  small  and  twin* 
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kling,  his  forehead  rather  low,  bat  bis  features  are,  in  general, 
barmonious.  His  manners  are  plain,  yet  dignified,  and  an  unaf- 
fected modesty  diffuses  itself  through  all  his  actions.  His  dress 
is  very  simple,  yet  neat ;  his  language  chaste,  but  hardly  elegant ; 
it  does  not  flow  rapidly,  but  it  seldom  wants  precision.  In  con- 
Tersation  he  is  quite  familiar,  but  he  is  occasionally  embarrassed 
by  a  hesitancy  and  drawling.  His  thoughts  are  always  clear  and 
ingenious — sometimes  striking,  and  not  often  incondusiye ;  he 
possesses  great  subtility  of  mind,  but  it  is  only  occasionally  exhib* 
ited.    I  love  his  laugh — it  is  too  hearty  for  an  intriguer — and  his 

food  temper  and  unwearied  patience  are  equally  aereeable  on  the 
ench  and  in  the  study.  His  genius  is,  in  my  opinion,  vigorous 
and  powerful — ^less  rapid  than  discriminating,  and  less  vivid  than 
uniform  in  its  light  He  examines  the  ii^ricacies  of  a  subject 
with  a  calm  and  persevering  circumspection,  and  unravels  th^ 
mysteries  with  irresistible  acuteness.  He  has  not  the  majesty 
and  compactness  of  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  in  subtle  logic 
he  is  no  unworthy  disciple  of  David  Hume." 

Somewhat  less  complimentary,  and  certainly  curious,  is  the 
picture  given  of  him  by  another  writer,  and  quoted  in  a  note  by 
•  the  author 

<^  As  to  face  and  figure,  nature  had  been  equally  little  at  pains 
to  stamp  on  it  any  princely  effigy.  What  pleases,  is  the  virgin  gold 
of  which  she  had  composed  his  head  ancl  heart.  Except  that  bis 
countenance  was  thoughtful  and  benignant,  it  had  nothing  about  > 
it  that  would  have  commanded  a  second  look.  Separately  his 
features  were  but  indifferent, — -jointly  they  were  no  more  than 
commonplace.  Then,  as  to  gesture,  shape  and  carriage,  there 
was  nothing  in  him  that  was  not  rather  the  opposite  of  command- 
ing or  prepossessing ;  he  was  tall,  yet  his  height  was  without  the 
least  of  either  strength  or  lightness,  and  gave  neither  dignity  nor 
force.  His  body  seemed  as  ill  as  his  mbd  was  well  compacted ;  he 
not  only  was  without  proportion,  but  of  members  singularly  knit, 
that  dangled  from  each  other  and  looked  half  distracted.  Habit- 
ually he  dressed  very  carelessly,  in  the  garbj  but  I  should  not  say 
in  the  mode  of  the  last  century.  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
on  the  old  clothes  of  a  former  generation,  not  made  for  him  by 
ev^  some  superannuated  tailor  of  that  period,  but  gotten  from  the 
wardrobe  of  some  antiquated  slop-shop  of  second  hand  raiment. 
Shapeless  as  he  was,  he  would  probably  have  defied  all  fitting, 
by  whatever  skill  of  the  shears ;  judge,  then,  how  the  vestments 
of  an  age,  when  apparently  coats  and  breeches  were  cut  for  no- 
body in  particular,  and  waistcoats  were  almost  dressing  gowns, 
sat  upon  him." 
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or  his  social  qualities  and  manner,  says  the  same  writer,  also 
quoted  by  the  author: 

^  <<  Nothing  could  well  be  wiser  than  his  usual  conversation  ;  it 
was  the  most  artless,  and  yet  the  soundest  sense,  rendered  agree- 
able by  the  greatest  amenity  of  style.  Expression  he  seemed 
never  to  have  studied.  No  trite  nor  even  ornamental  words, 
beyond  such  as  were  just  to  the  purpose,  and  clearly  conveyed 
bis  thoughts ;  but  of  course  to  a  height  of  reason  and  a  gentle- 
ness of  heart  like  his,  there  was  not  wanting  an  aptness  of  diction, 
which  made  their  precisely  appropriate  vehicle — their  natural 
language ;  and  such  had  its  grace  in  its  fitness — the  only  ^species 
of  beauty  it  could  well  admit.^'' 

The  remaining  incidents  in  the  life  of  Marshall  are  soon  told. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  in  1829,  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  bore  a  leading  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. He  presided  for  the  last  time  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the  session  of  1835,  having  then  entered  on  his  eightieth  year. 

Returning  to  his  residence,  Richmond,  after  the  close  of  the 
term,  he  was  seized  with  illness  and  after  partial  recovery,  being 
taken  to  Philadelphia  for  medical  advice,  he  expired  in  that  city 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  1835,  having  nearly  completed  his  eightieth 
year.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  fuU  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  and  in  the  profound  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
appropriate  language  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Charleston  bar. 
^^  Though  his  authority  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was 
protracted  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  public  life,  no  man 
dared  to  covet  his  place  or  express  a  wish  to  see  it  filled  by  anoth- 
er. Even  the  spirit  of  party  respected  the  unsullied  purity  of  the 
Judge  and  the  fame  of  the  Chief  Justice  has  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  Constitution,  and  reconciled  the  jealousy  of  freedom  to  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary." 

**  To  a  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  visits  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  there  is  no  more  interesting  or  attractive  place  of 
resort  than  the  hall  where  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  situated  on  the  ^ound  floor  of  the  building,  in  the  stoiy 
below  that  which  contains  the  chambers  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  National  Legislature  assemble.  The  approach  to  it  through 
the  main  part  of  the  Capitol  is  by  no  means  inviting.     It  is  fi-om 
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the  dark,  damp,  cellar-like,  circular  enclosure,  imiAediately  under 
the  rotunda,  where  groups  of  coUossal  columns  are  thickly  clus- 
tered together  for  the  support  of  the  dome  above,  conveying  to 
the  mind  the  sole  idea,  of  solid,  massive,  Egyptian-like  architec- 
tural strength.  A  hall  leading  from  this  enclosure  to  the  south 
entrance  of  the  Capital,  conducts  to  the  Supreme  Court  room,  aa 
apartment  of  moderate  size,  which,  though  neat,  is  perfectly  plain 
in  appearance  and  simple  in  its  decorations  and  furniture. 

This  apartment  is  lighted  by  windows,  immediately  behind  the 
seats  of  the  Judges — the  bar  and  audience  sitting  in  front.  The 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  so  far  as  the  audience  is 
concerned  the  light  is  defective,  and  it  is  often  difficult,  and  in  a 
dark  day  impossible,  for  those  sitting  immediately  in  front,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  the  members  of  the  court  after  they  have 
taken  their  seats.  If  the  visiter  desires  to  see  the  court  m  ses- 
sion, he  has  but  to  take  his  seat  and  wait  patiently  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Judges.  He  will  ordinarily  observe  some  few 
members  of  the  bar,  other  than  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case 
under  argument,  sauntering  in  and  taking  their  seats,  and  occa- 
sionally strangers  or  other  visitors  attracted  by  interest  or  curiosi- 
ty; unless,  indeed,  some  distinguished  advocate  or  representative 
is  to  address  the  Court,  or  some  cause  of  more  than  usual  interest 
is  to  be  called,  in  which  case  the  court  room  is  Quickly  filled,  and 
often  by  a  brilliant  and  imposing  audience  of  laaies. 

It  may  be  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting, 
when,  without  any  flourish  of  parade  or  announcement,  the  judges 
enter  in  their  black  silk  gowns  in  procession,  ranked  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  commissions.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession you  observe  a  tall,  thin  man,  slightly  bent  with  the  weight 
of  years,  of  pale  complexion,  and  features  somewhat  attenuated 
and  care-worn,  but  lighted  up  by  that  benignant  expression  which 
is  indicative  of  a  gentle  temper  and  a  kindly  heart,  with  a  firm 
and  steady  step,  by  no  means  indicating  the  years  which  have  ac-  * 
tually  rolled  over  his  head,  he.  approaches  to  take  his  seat.  His 
brothers  and  associates  range  themselves  on  either  hand,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  determined  by  the  date  of  their  respective  ap- 
pointments. Immediately  on  the  right,  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  the  oldest  judge  in  commission  on  the  bench,  takes  his  seat. 
Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  of  Greorgia,  on  the  left,  and  so  alternately  on 
the  right  and  left,  Mr.  Justice  Caton,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Daniel,  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Justice  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  of  Alabama.  Presently  the  crier 
will  open  the  court  with  that  quaint  and  half  ludicrous  old  form- 
ula which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  times,  commenc- 
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ing  <  O,  yes — O,  yes/  and  ending  ^  Grod  save  the  United  States 
and  this  honorable  court.'  The  court  is  now  in  session,  and  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  three  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

If  it  be  a  cloudy  day,  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
neath the  dark  mass  of  hair  which  overhangs  the  forehead  of  the 
tall,  thin,  venerable  old  man  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  in  the 
midst  of  that  group  of  judges,  any  thing  more  than  the  mere 
outlines  of  his  features,  but  you  will  presently  hear  his  voice  in 
the  most  bland  and  affable  of  tones,  ^  The  court  is  ready  to 
hear  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General;'  whereupon  the  argument  of  the 
case  at  the  bar  immediately  proceeds.  The  person  who  has 
spoken  these  words  is  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  whose  life  and 
judicial  career  I  am  now  to  attempt  a  sketch.  He  is  just  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  though  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health,  as  his  countenance  indicates',  yet  continues  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  vigorous  intellectual  faculties.  The  present 
session  completes  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  service  on  the  bench 
of  the  tribunal  over  which  he  presides,  and  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  successor  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall." 

In  the  space  we  shall  devote  to  the  eminent  jurist  who  now 
fills  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  it  is  our 
intention  rather  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Van  Santvoord's 
sketch  of  him  than  to  say  any  thing  ourselves.  We  are  much 
opposed  to  biographies  of  living  persons  or  panegyrics  upon  them. 
Eulogies  on  the  living  may  come  appropriately  and  naturally 
sometimes  from  the  ardor  of  friendship,  but  in  the  calm,  disinter- 
ested, estimate  of  a  review,  it  has  but  little  place.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  require  any 
introduction  at  our  hands,  and  his  own  modesty  would  shrink  from 
the  garish  notes  of  contemporary  praise  as  much  as  it  would  be 
distasteful  to  us  to  sound  them  in  his  ears.  To  speak  of  his  politi- 
cal life,  requiring  as  it  does  the  disturbing  of  the  hot  embers  of 
party  contest  and  bitter  strife,  is  no  task  for  the  present  time. 
Such  a  discussion  would  become  warm  from  political  feelings,  and 
would  go  to  minds  and  hearts  still  brooding  over  the  past  There 
are  reflections  drawn  from  the  lives  and  fame  of  both  Marshall 
and  Taney,  which  we  shall  give  as  they  have  arisen  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  work  under  review,  with  all  the  thoughts  which  such  a 
work  calls  up  to  the  reflective  mind.  For  the  man  himself,  we 
24 
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leave  hun  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  an  appreciating  generatian 
of  contemporaries  and  for  their  admiring  descendants  in  succeed- 
ing time. 

From  the  author's  work  we  collect  the  following  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Roger  Brooke  Taney  is  a  native 
•f  Calvert  county,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  was  bom  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1777.  -His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  colony,  and  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  feith.  He 
graduated  at  Dickenson  College,  in  1795;  studied  lawatAnnapo* 
lis,  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Townley  Chase,  and  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1799,  returned,  to  his  native  county  to  practice  hia 
profession.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Ddegates 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  declining  a  re-election,  removed 
to  Fredericktown,  now  the  city  of  Frederick,  where  he  contmued 
twen^-two  years,  until  his  removal  to  Baltimore.  He  soon 
earned  for  himself  a  reputation,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
neighboring  county  courts,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
1816,  Mr.  Taney  was  elected  a  State  Senator  from  Frederick 
county,  and  after  serving  out  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
ag^  returned  to  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Removing  to  Baltimore  in  1823,  after  the  deaths  of  Martin,  Har* 
per,  Winder  and  Pinckney,  he  stood,  with  William  Wirt,  the  only 
remaining  representative  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession, 
among  a  band  of  rismg  lawyers  who  have  since  died  a  briUiaot 
lustre  on  the  Baltimore  bar,  always  remarkable  for  learning  and 
ability. 

At  this  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  Forum  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  encountered  Webst^,  Wirt  and  Emmett  In 
1827,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Attorney  General  of  Mary- 
land, from  a  governor  and  council  opposed  to  him  in  politios,  at 
a  time,  too,  when  party  feeling  ran  high.  He  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive  practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courte,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
was  engaged  in  nearly  eveiy  cause  of  importance  in  the  Marylmd 
Court  of  Appeals ;  and  after  that  time,  his  name  still  stood  among 
the  list  of  eminent  advocates  in  the  important  causes  which  came 
before  that  tribunal.    In  all  this  practice  he  was  distinguished  fox 
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the  most  profound  and  extensive  learning — a  clear,  simple,  and 
logical  style  of  argument,  and  for  the  polished  and  modest  urban- 
ity of  deportment  which  marked  all  his  intercourse  at  the  bar.  In 
1831,  he  came  into  the  cabinet  of  General  Jackson,  as  Attorney 
General-  With  his  course  in  that  bitter  political  contest,  all  are 
familiar.  His  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  and  here  ended  bis  political  life.  la  De- 
cember, 1835,  he  was  nominated  as  Chief  Justice— confirmed 
after  a  riolent  opposition,  and  thus  the  calm  lustre  of  his  steady  in- 
tellectual light  was  thrown  solely  in  the  more  narrow  but  not  less 
useful  or  honorable  pathway  of  j\|dicial  eminence.  He  then  stood 
with  Marshall,  among  those  few  great  Americans  who  hare  been 
peculiar  lawyers;  and  happy  has  been  the  nation  in  possessing  so 
admirable  an  illustration  of  how  noble  and  lofty  such  a  course 
may  be,  though  the  instances  of  those  who  have  attained  celebrity 
in  its  pursuit  have  been  rare. 

1\.  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  notice  of  the  cases  argued 
during  the  presidentship  of  the  present  Chief  Justice,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  do  with  those  decided  by  his  predecessors.  They 
embrace  questions  of  every  department  of  the  profession,  and 
elioited  the  examination  of  the  most  important  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. The  views  which  governed  the  court  under  Marshall, 
have  been  somewhat  modified  under  his  successor,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  decisions  has  been  less  to  a  restriction  of  the 
action  of  the  State  governments  than  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  cases  before  noticed,  although  the  judgments  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice  are  still,  with  few  exceptions,  the  law  of  the  court 

The  rq)orts  of  the  Supreme  Court  present  an  interesting  study 
to  the  professional  in^irer.  The  judgvients  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  are  models  of  judicial  style,  and  so  clear  and  cogent  in 
their  logical  power,  that  those  even  who  hesitate  at  the  conclu- 
sions, can  scarcely  see  where  to  detect  the  error. 

Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Judge  Taney 
from  the  bench,  are  well  acquainted  with  that  inimitable  manner, 
that  patient,  never  varying  attention,  that  instant  appreciation  of  an 
idea  or  an  argument,  that  combination  of  admirable  qualities 
which  unite  to  make  him  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a  pre** 
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siding  judge.     To  those  who  have  not  seen  and  h6ard  him^  de- 
scription would  be  useless. 

<<  We  may  point  to  Jud^e  Taney,"  says  the  author,  *^  as  one 
of  our  best  specimens  of  the  American  lawyer  and  jurist.  His 
whole  life,  from  earliest  manhood,  has  been  professional.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  really  eminent  men  of  the  country  who  baTe 
scarcely  any  political  history;  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
brief  period  during  which  he  fiUed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  cs^binet  of  General  Jackson,  he  has  never,  at  any 
time,  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  studies  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession. The  few  years  of  his  service  in  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, temporarily  diverted  hi*  attention,  but  did  not  entirely 
interrupt  his  legal  pursuits.  His  appointment  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  introduced  him  merely  to  a  wid^ 
theatre  of  professional  action.  He  came  to  the  bench  a  deeply 
read  and  profoundly  learned  lawyer — a  master  of  the  principles  and 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  brought  with 
him  large  acquirements  and  the  fruits  of  a  ripe  experience,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  he  has  sustained  himself  with  ability  and 
honor,  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  has  proved  him- 
self, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  *  a  worthy  successor  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.'  Lon^  may  he  continue  to  fill  the  place  and 
to  enjoy  that  merited  distinction.  To  one  like  him  we  may 
address,  in  no  spirit  of  unmeaning  adulation,  the  words  of  the  Ro- 
man bard,  ^  Serut  in  Ccdum  redeas.^ " 

"What  are  the  reflections  naturally  excited  by  the  consideration 
of  the  judicial  career  of  two  such  men  as  Marshall  and  Taney? 
What  are  the  sources  of  tiiat  pride  with  which  we  contemplate  tiie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  Prominent  among  its 
glories,  nay,  the  ground-work  and  basis  of  all  its  grandeur,  is  its 
perfect  independence.  The  judge  upon  that  bench  has  presented 
to  his  mind  no  motive  for  wrong  action — every  motive  for  honor- 
.  able  and  upright  conduct. 

No  mandate  of  usurping  executive  power,  can  reach  him  on 
that  seat.  In  the  silence  of  the  secluded  chamber  at  Washing- 
ton, amid  no  popular  masses,  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  section 
and  State,  the  voice  of  clan,  and  the  outcry  of  excited  will,  dies 
before  it  reaches  his  isolated  position.  Every  prompting  of  con- 
science, urging  him  to  consult  his  own  reason  and  sense  of  right, 
is  aided  and  made  strong  by  the  knowledge  that  his  true  fame  in 
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the  future  is  linked,  indissolubly,  with  what  honor  and  virtue  call 
on  him  to  do.  To  the  preservation  of  public  virtue,  and  the  se- 
curity of  private  right,  the  independence  of  judges  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ^<  I  have  always  thought,  from  my 
earliest  youth  till  now,  that  the  greatest  scourge  which  an  angry 
heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  sinning  people,  was 
an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  judiciary.** 

It  was  thought,  that  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty  had 
been  set  up,  when  the  judges  were  removed  from  their  independence 
on  the  sovereign  power.  In  America,  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people,  and  if  the  rights  of  an  individual  subject  required  that  a 
sovereign  king  should  not  control  the  magistrate  who  might  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  that  subject,  so  the 
rights  of  an  individual  citizen  require,  that  the  judge  who  may 
decide  his  earthly  destiny,  should  not  be  governed  by  a  sovereign 
majority. 

The  true  object  of  constitutional  government  is  the  protection 
of  individual  rights.  If  in  any  case,  the  opinions  or  the  passions 
of  the  mass  are  brought  to  act  on  the  cause  of  the  humblest  one 
of  all  the  citizens,  as  great  an  injury  has  been  done  to  freedom  as 
if  the  will  of  a  monarch  had  struck  down  his  rights.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  government,  no  matter  what  its  name  or  form,  becomes 
a  despotism.  The  tyranny  of  a  majority  is  just  as  oppressive  and 
far  more  capricious  than  the  tyranny  of  one  man.  The  true 
realization  of  regulated  liberty  exists  only  when  each  one  of  a 
body  of  men  associated  in  a  State,  knows  that  his  rights  are  gov- 
erned by  a  law  which  is  equal  and  the  same  to  every  man  of  the 
society.  The  judiciary  is  in  no  sense  representative.  It  derives 
its  power  from  the  sovereignty,  but  in  no  degree  reflects  its  opin- 
ion or  its  will.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  great  popular  move- 
ment which  has  changed  the  life-tenure  of  the  judges  in  most  of 
the  States  for  a  short  term,  dependent  on  a  popular  election,  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  action.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  judges  should  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  to  the 
people,  and  should  be  brought  constantly  into  contact  with  their 
feelings  and  opinions.    We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  converse 
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of  this  proposition  is  true.  That  a  judge  should  never  feel  his 
responsibility  to  the  people;  his  only  obligation  is,  and  should  be, 
to  preserve  the  law — settled,  uniform  law;  to  respect  the  oath 
which  he  has  taken,  and  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  which  he 
has  there  invoked.  How  can  individual  liberty  be  preserved 
when  the  rights  of  an  individual  citizen  come  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  if  the  judge,  who  is  to  de- 
cide the  question  between  them^  is  responsible  lu  uiie  of  iLe  par- 
ties contestant  and  bound  to  reflect  their  will  ? 

There  is  no  relief  from  the  position,  except  in  the  dogma  that 
the  rnterests  of  the  few  are  absolutely,  and,  of  right,  subservi- 
ent to  the  interests  of  the  masses ;  and  if  such  a  principle  of  action 
obtains,  you  have  nothing  better  than  a  despotism. 

A  judge  upon  the  bench,  elected  by  popular  suffrage  and  know- 
ingthat  his  continuance  in  his  position  depends  on  the  favor  of  the 
people,  has  every  inducement  to  shape  his  course  so  as  to  secure  . 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives. 
If  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  that  people  are  enlisted  on  one 
side  of  a  cause,  the  judge,  in  order  to  decide  against  the  popular 
will,  has  to  combat  every  argument  which  interest  suggests  to  his 
mind.  It  is  no  answer  to  these  objections  to  a  judiciary  thus 
dependent,  that  its  members  pursue  the  course  which  truth  and 
law  mark  out.  Such,  certainly,  has  been  the  conduct  of  many  at 
least  of  the  State  judges  responsible  to  a  popular  election.  But 
a  wise  plan  of  government  does  not  call  on  men  to  work  miracles 
or  do  wonders  of  probity.  It  carefully  removes  all  temptations 
to  a  contrary  course,  and  endeavors  to  surround  the  oflicer  with 
every  barrier  against  a  deviation  from  the  right  way. 

The  issue  between  the  North  and  South,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  judge,  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  a  particular  section,  to  decide  with  impar- 
tiality where  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  sections  are  involved. 
The  federal  judiciary,  in  its  freedom  from  all  bias,  has  been  the  great 
trust  of  the  people  of  the  South,  for  the  preservation  of  those  rights 
which  only  need  for  their  support  a  just  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  an  unprejudiced  judgment  on  the  principles  of  law« 
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Men^  whose  whole  political  life  has  been  marked  by  an  undevia* 
ting  opposition  to  domestic  slaveiy,  have  in  elaborate  decisions 
from  the  bench  of  federal  justice,  declared  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  Relieved  from  all  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  judgments,  reason  and  right  allowed  them  to  form 
no  other  opinion. 

If,  however,  a  federal  judge  sitting  on  a  northern  circuit,  had 
held  his  place  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people  of  that  section  where 
his  judgment  was  delivered,  every  motive  of  interest,  every  prompt- 
ing of  a  natural  desire  to  stand  well  with  our  neighbors,  would 
have  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  determination,  obstacles,  to  over- 
ride which  the  highest  moral  courage  and  the  most  unselfish  heart 
would  have  been  required.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
the  tenure  of  whose  office  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Federal  judges, 
has  sanctioned  the  principles  which  they  have  laid  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  elected  by  popular  suffrage  and  surrounded 
by  an  abolition  multitude  to  whom  they  owe  their  places,  have 
declared  the  same  law  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  tempest  of  popular  feeling  against  Southern  institutions, 
seems  to  have  overwhelmed  in  the  North  every  political  barrier 
against  the  invading  flood  of  aggression.  To  the  swelling  tide 
nothing  seems  to  be  opposed  but  the  barrier  of  judicial  independ- 
ence which  the  great  architects  of  the  constitution  have  set  up. 

Gloomy  will  that  day  be  for  the  cause  of  Constitutional  order  and 
State's  rights,  when  the  mighty  structure  is  leveled  before  the  roll- 
ing waves  of  that  angry  ocean.  Not  only  is  the  freedom  of  the 
judiciary  endangered,  by  this  new  idea  of  the  dependence  of 
the  judges  on  the  people,  but  their  character  for  learning  and 
ability  is  likewise  weakened  by  the  mode  of  election  which  has 
been  adopted  as  part  of  the  new  plan.  A  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  supposing  that  a  popular  election  of  judges  vests  any 
new  rights  in  the  people.  Men  speak  as  if  the  people  had  been 
deprived  of  their  share  in  the  government,  by  the  provision  which 
gives  an  executive  officer  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  The 
law  which  vests  such  power  in  an  officer,  is  the  off- spring  of  the 
people.     His  appointment  is  their  act.     All  sovereignty  emanates 
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from  them,  and  Ihey  exercise  every  right  which  every  officer  ex- 
ercises in  their  name.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency,  whether 
the  circumstances  which  necessarily  surround  public  eleetioiis  are 
those  which  tend  to  secure  fitness  in  the  judicial  magistrates 
chosen  by  the  popular  voice !  It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  aggregate  capacity,  should  choose  those  who  are  to  re- 
present their  opinions  and  advocate  their  interests.  If  a  man  is 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  if  he  is  not  quali- 
fied by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  them  and  their  actions,  he 
is  not  fit  to  be  the  guardian  of  their  rights  and  interests.  If  even 
he  is,  by  disposition  and  deportment,  unacceptable  to  the  tastes 
of  a  constituency,  he  is  less  likely  to  understand  their  wants  and 
to  represent  them  with  efficiency  and  success. 

A  statesman  must  be  a  man  of  popular  instincts  and  popular 
ideas.  He  must  embody  the  views,  and  carry  with  him  the  afifec^- 
tions  of  a  people  he  undertakes  to  serve.  A  judge,  on  the  other 
hand,  needs  no  such  qualifications.  He  must  be  a  man,  indeed, 
used  to  examine  the  intricate  windings  of  the  human  heart,  but 
that  experience  involves  no  such  qualifications  as  those  required 
in  the  statesman.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of  thorough  and 
patient  study  and  of  habits  of  application  to  elaborate  Teasonmg, 
which  often  require  seclusion  as  the  necessary  means  for  their  at- 
tainment. A  judge  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  a  private 
profession,  from  the  companionship  of  books,  from  the  society  of 
clients,  rather  than  the  intercourse  of  popular  assemblages.  Are 
such  men  as  those  best  and  widest  known ;  and,  consequently,  those 
most  likely  to  be  the  choice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people?  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  the  ablest  lawyers,  confined  by  their  very  ability 
more  closely  to  the  walks  of  professional  life,  are  the  ones  least 
known  to  the  multitude  of  voters^  and  the  ones  on  whom  the  choice 
of  a  popular  suffi'age  is  least  likely  to  fall?  The  lawyer,  who  to  a 
respectable  rank,  perhaps,  in  his  profession,  adds  an  acquaintance 
with  the  people  obtained  by  political  life,  and  a  cordiality  and  free- 
dom of  manner  which  renders  him  popular,  is  the  man  most  likely 
to  be  elected  to  the  bench  by  public  elections.  Perhaps,  a  fond- 
ness for  display  and  a  love  of  the  personal  good-will  of  the  many, 
joined  to  an  indisposition  for  laborious  application,  have  caused 
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him  to  stray  from  the  narrow  and  difficult  path  of  professional  duty 
into  the  crowded  and  attractive  high-ways  of  public  life.  His 
very  disqualifications  are  by  this  means  made  the  cause  of  his 
advancement. 

The  whole  history  of  popular  elections  of  judges,  shows  that 
such  a  mode  of  choice  is  filling  the  judgment-seat  chiefly  with 
clever  mediocrity.  There  is,  yet,  another  feature  in  the  American 
judicial  system  which  tends  to  degrade  it.  This  is  the  miserably 
inadequate  reward  of  judicial  labor.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  wrong  policy,  is  to  prevent  the  selection  of  the  best  men 
in  almost  every  instance.  Scarcely  any  lawyer,  but  one  whose 
receipts  from  his  practice  are  very  moderate,  and  whose  legal 
attainments  are,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  of  an  inferior  prder, 
is  able,  consistently  with  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  interest,  to 
accept  a  place  on  the  bench.  In  ma^y  parts  of  the  country,  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  are  the  class  from  which  the 
judges  are  taken ;  and  they  are  content  to  take  the  moderate  sala- 
ry of  the  office,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue 
from  the  position,  when,  after  their  short  term  of  service,  they  re- 
tarn  to  active  practice,  which  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
ambition. 

The  ranks  of  the  American  bar  are  crowded  with  men  of  talent, 
learning  and  skill,  who  derive  from  their  professional  pursuits 
larg.e  pecuniaiy  reward.  But  these  men  live  and  die  as  practic- 
ing lawyers ;  while  on  the  bench,  before  which  they  contend  for 
the  mastery,  sit  their  inferiors  in  professional  qualification.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  discreditable  to  a  nation  whose  proudest  boast 
is  its  system  of  law.  To  the  profession  itself,  the  greatest  mjury 
is  done.  A  judge  feeling  his  inferiority  to  the  able  men  who 
practice  before  him,  is  fearful  of  overruling  their  points  or  dissent- 
ing from  their  conclusions.  Woe  to  the  tyro  who  meets  before 
such  a  judge,  an  opponent  confident  in  the  resources  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  Good,  indeed,  must  be  his  cause,  weak 
and  untenable,  in  the  extreme,  the  positions  of  his  adversary,  if 
his  endeavors  meet  with  success,  or  his  arguments  secure  even  a 
patient  hearing. 

Partialities  and  preferences,  inconsistencies  and  wavering,  are 
the   constant  exhibitions  from  a  judgment-seat  thus  filled.    A 
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young  man,  rising  before  Chief  Justice  Taney,  feels  a  eonfidence, 
even  if  the  leader  of  the  bar  is  arrayed  against  him.  He  knows 
that  an  attentive  ear  will  listen  to  his  arguments,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  law  give  their  full  value  to  all  his  positions.  A  sa* 
gacity,  which  no  artifice  can  deceive,  will  secure  him  against 
every  trick  or  device  of  professional  cunning ;  and  an  unbending 
impartiality  protect  him  against  the  very  feeblest  impressions  of 
personal  influence.  It  is  not  saybg  more  than  truth  permits,  to 
assert  that  such  will  not  be  the  feelmgs  of  a  young  man,  who 
meets  an  experienced  opponent  in  many  courts  of  the  country. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  judiciary,  resulting  from  the  causes  which 
we  have  indicated,  is  injurious  to  the  profession  in  other  respects. 
Where  Confidence  is  placed  in  the  ability  of  a  judge,  the  effect  is 
to  bring  disputes  into  court  for  settlement.  The  best  cases,  too, 
where  both  sides  are  honestly,  and  with  some  reason,  imprelssed 
with  the  justice  of  their  own  cause,^re  most  likely  to  come  before 
such  a  court,  when  the  adverse  parties,  each  feel  a  confidence  in 
the  presiding  officer.  On  the  oUier  hand,  a  "wavering  and  uncer- 
tain course  of  judicial  decision  makes  men  fear  to  trust  their  inter- 
ests to  the  hands  of  judges.  And  disputes,  which  would  have 
contributed  to  the  emolument  of  lawyers,  are  settled  by  private 
agreement  or  arbitrament. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  bench  should  equal  in  charac- 
ter and  fame  the  American  bar.  We  might,  if  it  were  proper, 
point  to  particular  States,  where  a  constellation  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing has  shed  a  dazzling  light  on  the  profession  of  the  law,  while 
lanterns  of  feeble  flame  and  unsteady  ray,  have  been  the  sole  illu- 
minators of  the  bench  of  justice. 

The  country  owes  it  to  its  own  interests  to  elevate  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  die  lifis,  liberty 
and  property  of  the  citizen.  She  owes  it,  also,  to  an  honorable 
profession  ;  a  profession  the  labors  of  which  enlarge  the  mind  and 
strengthen  the  understanding,  which  contributes  constantly  to  the 
service  of  the  country,  numbers  of  men  trained  for  any  duty  or 
emergency.  She  owes  to  this  noble  and  venerable  profession,  to 
their  generous  aspirations,  a  high  and  worthy  object  of  ambition, 
the  attainment  of  which  shall  depend  only  on  the  ability,  the  leam- 
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ing,  the  probity  and  the  professional  eminence  of  him  who  seeks 
it.  If  such  shall  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  American  people, 
proud  indeed  will  be  the  position  and  inviting  the  career  of  the 
American  Lawyer. 

As  the  profession  of  the  law  already  stands,  it  calls,  we  think 
for  increased  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  a  higher  estimate 
of  its  claims  to  their  respect  and  affection.  The  path  of  political 
ambition  has  been  called  a  rough  and  thorny  one.  To  the  lover 
of  personal  independence,  and  the  contemner  of  falsehood,  dissim- 
ulation and  deceit,  the  pathway  of  the  American  politician  at  the 
present  time,  shows  the  mire  and  filth  in  addition  to  the  thorns. 
The  dissension  about  principles  and  measures  are  no  longer  the  only 
causes  of  party  differences.  The  possession  of  office  is  the  great 
object  of  political  strife,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  patronage 
the  chief  test  of  official  merit  and  measure  of  official  success. 
The  lawyer,  whom  political  ambition  tempts  from  the  sphere  of 
private  labor  to  the  theatre  of  public  action,  will  find  himself  filled 
with  perplexing  cares  and  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  plainest 
dictates  of  conscience. 

To  attain  any  success,  he  must  enroll  himself  first  as  an  un- 
reasoning soldier  in  the  ranks  of  party.  As  his  servile  obedience 
shows  him  worthy  of  promotion,  he  may  in  his  turn  exact  from 
others  the  same  submission  which  he  has  been  himself  rendering. 
If  his  party  conquer  in  the  strife,  the  good  soldier  and  officer  may 
expect  some  changes  of  raiment  and  some  pieces  of  money,  strip- 
ped from  the  shoulders  or  taken  from  the  pockets  of  those  whom 
he  has  aided  to  subdue.  But  he  must  look  in  vain  for  a  field  on 
which  to  develop  a  sensitive  love  of  truth,  a  hearty  devotion  to 
country,  and  a  high  pride  of  personal  character.  How  much 
more  satisfactory  to  true  ambition,  the  rewards  of  him  who  stands 
a  faithful  minister  in  the  Temple  of  Justice.  He  asks  no  man  for 
favor.  He  bows  his  head  to  no  man's  authority.  He  is  compelled 
to  stoop  to  no  mean  action  to  purchase  preferment. 

He  has  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  friends,  wealth  and  repu- 
tation by  his  own  study,  his  own  reason,  his  own  eloquence,  and 
his  own  virtue.  The  investigation  of  important  principles  employs 
the  noblest  powers  of  his  mind.    The  study  of  jurisprudence,  in* 
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vigorates  his  intellectual  faculties,  while  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession  quicken  his  perceptions,  and  bring  him  by  daily  contact 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 
To  such  a  man  the  whole  system  of  social  life  is  constantly  laid 
open  in  all  its  variations  and  with  all  its  exciting  scenes  and  in- 
teresting characters.  He  mingles  actively,  practically,  usefully 
with  the  great  and  busy  throng  which  crowd  the  highways  of  life, 
while  the  attractions  of  domestic  society  and  social  converse, 
cheer  the  tired  spirit  and  make  quicker  the  pulsations  of  the  sym- 
pathizing heart. 

Such  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies,  though  no  pageant  of  woe 
•surrounds  his  open  grave,  the  sorrows  of  true  aSection  and  the 
regret  of  sincere  public  esteem  follow  him  to  the  last  resting- 
place  of  earth. 

The  career  of  Marshall  and  Taney  should  be  cheering  examples 
to  the  young  American  lawyer.  In  their  history  he  may  read 
that  true  fame  awaits  him  who,  with  patience  and  ability,  follows 
the  professional  pathway,  and  shuns  the  dangerous  track  of  politi- 
cal ambition.  While,  too,  such  are  the  advantages  which  in  life 
attach  to  the  career  of  the  lawyer  and  jurist  over  that  of  the  poli- 
tician, a  fame  equally  and  often  more  enduring  awaits  the  man  of 
purely  professional  eminence  after  death.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  posthumous  reputation  of  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  will 
rival  the  splendor  of  a  great  conqueror  like  Alexander,  Csesar,  or 
Napoleon  ;  nor,  that  it  can  pretend  to  stand  on  the  same  elevation 
with  the  sublime  majesty  of  the  fame  of  a  world's  benefactor  like 
the  incomparable  Washington.  Most  men,  however,  in  seeking 
to  connect  their  names  with  the  future,  must  look  to  the  attain- 
ment only  of  a  more  moderate  degree  of  after  rdhown.  Among 
such  reputations,  even  those  of  great  character  and  duration,  we 
do  assert  that  the  fame  of  a  great  jurist  has  manifold  advantages. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  career  of  many  great  statesmen,  who  in  their 
active  life  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  view  of  a  nation, 
how  many  now  hold  a  place  in  the  memory. of  succeeding  time? 
In  England,  how  many  of  the  busy  throng,  anxious  about  the 
stirring  interests  of  the  present,  think  of  the  great  politician  who 
governed  for  a  time  the  whole  system  of  European  political 
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machinerj,  and  produced  that  mighty  combination  which  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  empire  of 
Napoleon?  How  little  does  the  younger  Pitt  live  practically 
and  deeply  iik  the  memories  of  men  ?  It  is  needless  to  speak  of 
that  succession  of  able  men  who  have  adorned  the  Parliamentary 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  Their  fame  is  linked  with  the  British 
Constitution,  but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
country  they  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.  In  our  own  land,  the 
same  thing  is  prominently  presented.  How  many  of  the  able 
statesmen  of  America  have  now  no  abiding-place  in  the  minds  of 
any  portion  of  the  American  people  ?  It  is  true  that  the  most 
eminent  judges  have  no  enthusiastic  heart- worship  from  the  mass 
of  the  multitude,  but  they  have  that  which  is  fair  more  satisfying 
to  the  generous  and  intellectual. 

The  statues  of  such  men  are  not  placed  on  lofly  monuments, 
to  be  gazed  at  by  the  passing  crowds  of  ftiture  ages,  but  they 
stand  in  appropriate  places  in  the  Temple  of  Justice,  where  a 
small,  but  noble  band,  can  contemplate  them  and  pay,  as  time 
rolls  on,  a  constant  and  intelligent  homage.  Who  now  remem- 
bers Coke  as  a  statesman  ?  But  Coke  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  has 
been  the  friend,  the  companion,  the  venerated  object  of  admira- 
tion of  a  glorious  succession  of  cultivated  intellects,  who  have 
pursued  with  ardor  the  path  he  once  trod.  He  lives  in  their 
memories,  as  he  actually  moved  when  in  being.  Every  thing 
about  him  is  eagerly  heard  and  fondly  remembered  by  a  profes- 
sion, which  glories  in  him  as  a  representative. 

And  these  American  jurists  whom  we  have  been  contemplating, 
the  living  and  the  recent  dead,  how  proudly  does  their  fame  stand 
over  that  of  many  of  the  prominent  actors  on  the  busy  stage  of 
American  politics.  To  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  to  be  daily  referred  to  as  conclusive  authority,  in  set- 
tling the  great  questions  constantly  arising  in  the  Courts  of  a  vast 
continent  Such  an  actual,  practical,  living  fame  is  that  of  these 
great  lawyers  and  judges. 

Where  are  now  the  actors  and  statesmen  who  contended  with 
Mansfield  in  the  halls  of  Parliament?  Yet  the  great  Chief  Justice 
is  the  constant  theme  of  the  students  and  professors  of  that  law  of 
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which  he  was  the  great  expounder,  and  which  now  extends  to 
mankind  its  blessings,  not  only  where  he  lived,  but  over  the  vast 
continent  of  America--.-in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  on  the  burn- 
ing plains  of  India.  Wherever  the  common  law  of  England  is, 
there  Mansfield  lives. 

We  might  refer  to  others  less  distinguished,  whose  names  as 
statesmen  would  never  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  but 
who  as  judges,  are  known,  respected,  and  beloyed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  intelligent  admirers.  Of  those  many  able  judges  of  Eng- 
land, how  much  more  to  be  desired  is  their  fame  than  that  of  the 
politicians,  who  in  their  life-time  surpassed  them  in  present  splen- 
dor. Hale  and  Holt,  Kenyon  and  Hardwicke,  Eldon  and  Sterritt, 
Wilmot  and  Grant,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  intimately  known  to 
the  circle  of  professional  imitators.  Beyond  that  circle,  indeed, 
their  memories  do  not  go,  but  within  it,  they  live  and  breathe  like 
living  men.  Their  judgments  not  only,  but  their, personal  habits, 
their  jests  and  wit,  the  incidents  of  their  professional  life  are  all 
known,  pondered  over,  laughed  over  and  dwelt  on  with  delight. 

As  another  instance,  take  the  great  advocate  of  the  English  bar, 
the  inimitable  Erskine.  Completely  over-shadowed  in  public  life 
by  the  towering  form  of  Pitt,  his  fame  and  his  memory  have  lin- 
gered bright  among  men,  when  his  great  political  rival  has  ceased 
to  influence  their  minds  or  affect  their  hearts.  The  young  student 
of  the  law  reads  of  Erskine  with  fervent  delight.  His  speeches, 
his  puns,  his  generous  and  noble  actions,  everything  about  him 
as  an  advocate  and  lawyer,  are  among  the  most  intimate  compan- 
ions of  such  a  one's  thoughts.  Erskine  lives  and  will  continue  to 
live  as  long  as  the  profession  of  the  law  has  an  appreciating  and 
worthy  disciple.  Such  a  fame  as  this  is  a  noble  fame.  It  is  to 
be  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  intellectual,  the 
gifted  and  the  learned  among  succeeding  generations.  It  is  to  be 
admired  by  those  whose  admiration  is  worth  striving  for.  It  is  be 
remembered  by  those  whose  memories  are  stored  only  with  the 
real  wealth  of  the  departed  past.  To  such  a  fame  we  invite  the 
generous-minded  young  disciple  of  the  law.  We  point  him  to  it, 
as  far  more  worthy  his  ambition  than  the  huzzahs  of  the  unthink- 
ing crowd — the  ephemeral  nature  of  political  prominence.    Let 
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him  probe  deeply  the  mine  of  Judicial  learning.  Let  him  ex- 
amine well,  and  preserve  with  care  the  rich  jewels  which  there 
await  the  search  of  the  diligent  laborer.  Let  him  pursue  a  course 
of  earnest,  persevering,  professional  endeavor.  Let  him  not  tire  by 
the  way  or  pause  from  onward  progress ;  Ihe  road  may  be  steep 
and  rugged,  but  honor  and  independence  await  him  at  the  end. 
He  will  live  prosperous,  successful  and  happy,  and  dying  will 
commit  to  the  jealous  guardianship  of  his  professional  successors 
a  memory  which  they  will  retain  with  delight  and  regard  with  en- 
during reverence. 

One  great  man  has  gone  from  the  bench  of  Federal  justice. 
The  venerable  form  of  another,  bent  with  the  weight  of  years, 
warns  us  that  he  too  before  long  must  leave  the  judgment-seat  on 
earth,  to  stand,  an  humble  suitor  for  mercy,  at  the  judgment-seat 
above.  May  the  ranks  of  the  American  Bar  furnish  a  succession 
of  worthy  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  men !  May  the 
earnest,  devoted  students  of  a  noble  science  be  able  to  present 
characters,  intellects  and  learning,  which  shall  give  a  plentiful 
material  to  him  who  shall  write  the  lives  of  the  future  Chief 
Justices  of  the  United  States. 
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Art.  IV. — Buskin's  Architbctdral  Works. 

Modem  Painters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  First  Ameri- 
can from  the  third  London  edition,  John  Wiley,  New 
York.    1854. 

Stones  of  Venice.    By  John  Buskin. 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John  Buskin,  author 
of  "  Modern  Painters."    John  Wiley,  New  York.    1852. 

Thb  lectures  of  Mr.  Buskin  are  productions  remarkable  for 
originality  of  thought,  truthfulness,  and  vigor.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  read  a  page  in  any  of  his  works,  without  re- 
ceiying  from  it  a  warning  to  distrust  his  conclusions ;  for  we 
see  at  once  that  he  is  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  most  likely 
to  run  into  extremes.  His  tone  is  so  emphatic,  his  confidence 
in  himself  so  apparent,  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature 
so  evident,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  him,  even  when  he 
is  right,  because  of  the  want  of  that  calm  and  quiet  style,  and 
easy  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  always  im- 
presses the  reader  with  a  belief  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
are  the  result  of  deliberation,  even  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  may  be  but  the  crudest  imaginings.  And  yet,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Buskin  has  done  more  to  develop  the  true 
principles  of  art  than  any  other  writer  of  the  age.  What 
though,  in  ^^  Modern  Painters,''  he  exaggerates  to  the  utter- 
most the  merits  of  Turner,  and,  in  his  "  Stones  of  Venice," 
makes  the  ducal  palace  the  neplm  vUra  of  architecture,  yet, 
in  the  one  work  he  develops  the  true  principles  of  painting, 
and  in  the  other,  analyzes,  with  exquisite  skill,  the  elements 
which,  combined,  make  an  edifice  the  representative  of  sta- 
bility, adaptation,  and  beauty.  No  painter  can  place  his 
pallet  on  his  thumb,  no  architect  lean  over  his  drawing-table, 
after  having  read  Buskin,  without  doing  something  better  in 
his  art  than  he  ever  did  before ;  because  Buskin's  words  are 
like  branding-irons — they  make  marks  that  cannot  be  effaced, 
and  which  influence,  unconsciously  to  himself,  most  probably, 
the  efforts  of  the  individual    To  painters  and  architects. 
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then^  we  say,  read  Bofikin ;  not  to  become  copyists,  but,  if 
you  please^  as  Raphael  looked  at  the  works  of  Titian,  that 
your  own  style,  whaterer  that  is,  may  beoome  elevated, 
warmed  and  improved. 

In  no  country  has  Buskin  done  more  good,  in  no  country 
will  more  good  be  done  by  him,  than  in  the  United  States ; 
because  we  are  the  people,  of  all  others,  to  make  hints  avail- 
able and  never  was  there  a  writer  so  prolific  in  hints  as 
this  one. 

Now-a-days,  works  on  architecture  abound.  From  Stewart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens  toDowning's  publications,  there  is  the 
widest  range  of  choice.  Formerly,  it  was  not  so.  Archi- 
tecture was  traditional.  Where  Greece  got  the  Parthenon 
from,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  in  the  genius  which, 
borrowing  the  idea  of  the  vocal  Memnon  from  Egypt,  turned 
the  seated  Monolith  into  the  graceful  Apollo,  made  the 
statue  as  radiant  as  morning,  and  told  the  story  of  the  music 
of  sunrise  by  the  lyre  that  the  sculptor  gave  unto  the  god. 
But  where  Borne  obtained  her  temples  is  most  evident.  Greece 
was  the  source  of  her  architectural  traditions.  But  the 
Bomans  were  copyists.  They  spoiled  when  they  attempted 
to  improve.  The  composite  wanted  the  elegance  of  either 
the  Ionic  or  the  Corinthian,  which  it  sought  to  unite.  As 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  a  degradation  of  the  rites 
of  Eleusis,  so  Boman  architecture  was  a  depraved  adaptation 
of  that  of  Greece  to  the  purposes  of  the  seven-hilled  city. 
Centuries  elapsed  before  ^^ working  drawings''  came  to  be 
preserved.  But,  at  last,  printing  did  for  architecture  what 
it  had  accomplished  for  abstract  thought,  and  there  were 
produced  books  to  which  the  ignorant  in  these  matters  might 
resort  for  models.  Unfortunately,  the  best  model  is  not 
always  that  which  is  preserved ;  and  Palladio  and  Yitruvius 
— ^neither  of  whom  originated  any  thing  that  approached  to 
Grecian  sii]|plicity  and  grandeur — 'fashioned  for  a  season  the 
taste  of  the  world.  Let  him  who  doubts,  sit  for  an  hour  on 
the  Acropolis,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  before  him, 
and  then  close  his  eyes  on  architecture  until  he  opens  them 
25 
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in  the  streets  of  yioenza,  in  a  search  to  find  something  that 
may  equal  what  he  has  left,  among  the  palaces  of  Palladio. 
Louis  XIY.  perpetuated  Palladio ;  Grreece  was  forgotten  at 
Versailles.  It  was  Bome  only  that  was  remembered  in  the 
Louvre, 

Presently,  England  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
Stewart  made  accurate  drawings  of  the  best  speoimens  of 
Grecian  architecture ;  and  it  became  possible  to  repeat,  in 
England,  the  Doric  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Ionic  one  of 
Minerya,  and  the  Corinthian  one  of  Jupiter,  and  to  make  a 
f(j^  simile  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates.  And 
now  Greek  architecture  became  the  rage ;  and  "  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire"  in  architecture  was  so  rapid 
that  it  needed  no  chronicler,  for  it  happened  in  less  than  a  life- 
time. About  this  period  American  experience  began,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  portions  of  our  country  were  infested 
with  Grecian  temples,  from  vast  cathedrals  to  cabinets  d* 
aisance.  This  was,  after  a  while,  more  particularly  the  case 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  haying  immortalized  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  nomenclature  of  her  towns 
and  villages,  perpetuated  Grecian  architecture  in  white  pine 
and  shingles. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  con- 
fessedly "copied  out  of  a  book,"  so  far  as  its  architecture 
went,  by  Dr.  Thornton,  who,  was  neither  an  architect  nor  a 
builder ;  and  that  Palladian  character  was  given  to  it,  which 
could  not  subsequently  be  departed  from,  even  by  the  genius, 
skill  and  taste  of  those  who  completed  it,  and  who  are  now 
to  add  to  it  The  President's  house  is  another  "  copy  out  of 
a  book,"  a  closer  one  than  even  the  Capitol,  which,  after  all, 
has  features  that  give  to  it  some  claim,  in  some  of  its  details, 
to  originality. 

The  Roman  copies  of  Greek  art  were,  doubtless,  many  of 
them  made  from  memory ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  their 
inaccuracy  and  inferiority.  But  theclimate  of  Greece  and  Italy 
not  being  unlike,  and  the  purposes  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
^wo  countries  being  in  the  main,  the  same,  there  was  at  least 
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one  merit  common  to  both,  the  merit  of  adaptation.  Stew- 
art pnt  it  in  the  power,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  English  and 
Americans  to  make  /oc  similea.  But  the  purposes  to  which 
this  accuracy  of  imitation  was  applied  by  them,  being  wholly 
diverse,  and  the  climate  being  different,  too,  the  English  and 
American  copies  lost  this  greatest  of  all  architectural  merit ; 
the  one  preserved  by  Rome,  through  all  the  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  of  her  architects — the  merit  of  adaptation — and 
we  became  but  little  better  than  the  Chinese — we  copied  the 
patch  and  cHH  ! 

But  while  Grecian  and  Roman  Architecture  were  being 
matured  and  imitated,  there  was  another  architecture  coming 
into  being — ^the  architecture  of  occasion.  Gothic  is  a  name 
that  has  been  given  to  it.  But  it  is  a  poor  name  and  means 
little.  It  is  a  skin-deep  name.  It  explains  neither  the  prin- 
ciples, the  origin,  nor  the  aim  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Like  the  name  of  Le  noia  fadneant,  of  Ivanhoe,  it  tells 
nought  of  the  king  that  is  beneath  it,  for  right  noble  and 
king-like  is  this  architecture  of  occasion.  It  is  this  archi- 
tecture of  which  Ruskin  is,  in  truth,  the  eulogist,  his  fault 
being  that  he  runs  away  with  the  excellencies  of  certain  spe- 
cimens of  it,  just  as  we  in  America  ran  away  with  the  Par- 
thenon, turning  it  into  a  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and  into 
God  knows  what  not,  elsewhere. 

Now,  this  architecture  of  occasion  has  the  merit  of  adap- 
tation to  the  circumstances  that  the  edifice  requires.  This  is 
the  fundamental  truth  on  which  it  rests.  To  this,  which  is 
the  divinity  of  architecture,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed. 
But,  like  all  divinities,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  beauty ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  architect  exhibits  its  poetry,  not  in  its 
ornaments,  but  in  using  those  forms  for  the  development  of 
its  truthfulness,  which  man  finds  innate  within  himself  to 
rejoice  in  and  admire.  Mere  ornament  is  vicious  in  art. 
Who  would  ornament  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  yet,  what 
is  more  graceful  than  the  curves  in  which  its  roots  buttress  it 
upon  the  soil,  or  its  branches  spread  themselves  away  from  it 
to  th«  heavens  ? 
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It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  the  yiew  here  soggested,  with^ 
out  either  copying  from  Buskin,  word  for  word,  or  in  attempt^ 
ing  original  phraseology,  to  fall  far  below  him.  His  ^'Stones 
of  Venice"  tells  the  story  better  than  it  was  erer  told  befiore^ 
and  to  this  great  work  we  commend  our  readers.  In  choosing 
our  garments  we  consult  the  seasons  and  our  wants.  Why 
should  we  not  do  the  same  in  the  choice  of  the  houses  we  are 
to  live  in,  when  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  build  them.  I  want  a 
country-seat,  says  a  man  of  wealth  to  an  architect,  and  I 
prefer  the  Italian  villa  style.  How  often  is  this  said  ?  How 
much  more  sensible  would  it  be  to  say: 

I  have  such  and  such  wants  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  so 
much  money — give  me  the  suggestions  of  your  experience  as 
to  the  best  mutual  arrangements,  and  consult  grace  and  refine* 
ment  in  form  and  proportions,  and  have  a  mind  to  the  sum- 
mers and  winters  of  our  climate,  for  I  prefer  to  live  in  the 
house  all  the  year  round.  What  is  the  Italian  villa  atyle  ? 
The  individual  about  to  embark  in  the  luxury  of  building — 
the  privilege,  by  the  way,  of  the  rich  and  foolish — as  a  gene« 
ral  thing,  knows  as  little,  probably,  about  the  Italian  villa 
style,  as  he  knows  about  Hebrew.  But  he  has  a  fancy  that  he 
does  not  like  the  Gothic,  about  which  he  knows  still  less,  and 
so,  he  chooses  the  other.  This  much,  his  common  sense,  how- 
ever, ought  to  tell  him,  that  his  models  of  the  Italian  villas,  if 
built  by  men  of  sense  in  Italy,  were  most  probably  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  that  country,  and  that  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  was  a  very  different  one.  And  that,  therefore, 
if  his  architect  obeyed  his  instructions,  he  would  probably 
regret  his  doing  so,  one  half  the  year,  at  least,  if  not  all  the 
year.  Now  Italian  churches  are  frequently  distinguished  by 
bell  towers,  rising  high  and  square  above  the  body  of  the 
building — "  campaniles/'  they  are  called.  They  are  square 
because  that  shape  gives  ample  room  where  the  bells  require 
it ;  and  there  being  no  snow  in  Italy,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  steep  pitched  roofs  of  Germany;  for  after  all  the  steep 
roofs  of  Gothic  architecture,  of  which  the  so  called  steeple  is 
one  of  the  modifications,  are  but  specimens  of  the  architeo- 
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inre  of  occasion,  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  a  climate  of 
frequent  snows;  and  the  fancy  which  attributes  a  religi- 
ous meaning  to  them,  and  makes  them  typical  of  heavenly 
aspirations,  is  but  an  idle  fancy,  with  vastly  more  of  -poetrj 
than  fact  in  it.  And  so,  the  square  campanile^  as  we  have 
said,  is  a  feature  on  an  Italian-  church,  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience permitted  by  the  climate ;  and  Italian  domestic  archi* 
tecture,  imitating  in  some  degree  church  architecture,  has 
adopted  it,  and  appropriated  the  space  within  it  to  household 
purposes,  all  of  which  is  very  well  in  Italy. 

But  when  the  American  architect  obeys  orders,  and  builds 
a  campanUe  to  his  employer's  country  house,  he  builds  for 
him  what  is  either  utterly  useless,  or  very  uncomfortable.  If 
the  employer  wants  a  big  house,  the  campanile  makes  it  big, 
and  that  is  about  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  But 
a  bed  room  in  its  upper  story,  is  exposed  to  the  weather  on  all 
points  of  the  compass.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  which  is  an 
objection,  and,  when  reached  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  no 
matter  how  shines  the  sun,  or  how  blows  the  wind.  We  re- 
member  such  a  campanile,  containing  a  very  handsome  room 
up  aloft,  but  which  has  served,  thus  far,  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a  look-out  for  fires,  when  the  alarm  bells  are  ringing 
and  the  master  of  the  house  happens  to  be  curious  ;  though^ 
as  he  neither  runs  with  the  engine,  nor  is  he  the  president 
of  an  insurance  company,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  hia 
outlay  in  the  erection  has  yet  been  compensated. 

Another  customer  calls  on  our  friend,  the  architect,  and 
asks  him  for  a  design  in  the  Gothic  style.  Now,  were  the 
architect  candid,  he  would  say  to  his  employer,  Why,  sir, 
when  those  edifices  were  built,  whose  high-pitched  roofs  and 
peculiar  forms  have  received  the  name  of  Gothic,  domestio 
architecture  was  very  humble,  indeed,  in  its  pretensions; 
except  you  can  call  the  feudal  castles  domestic,  on  account  of 
their  being  human  habitations ;  and  even  these  castles  con« 
formed  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  crags  on  which  they 
were  perched,  and  had  reference  mainly  to  military  strength 
and  considerations.    Around  them  clustered  dwellings  that 
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you  would  hardly  like  to  reproduce  at  ^^  Bella  Tista/'  or 
"Sleepy  Hollow,"  or  "Waverley,"  or  "EUerslie;"  and  the 
httrgher  residences  in  the  cities  of  that  period  were  mostly 
fortalices,  as  you  may  discover  now  iii  Edinburgh,  and  May- 
ence,  and  York,  and  Ghent.  So  that,  in  truth,  when  you 
ask  me  to  design  you  a  Gothic  country-seat,  you  ask  me  to 
make  a  villa  as  much  like  a  cathedral  as  I  can.  But  the 
architect  is  rarely  candid  enough  to  speak  in  this  wise.  He 
has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
wealth  on  which  he  is  dependent,  and  he  furnishes  something 
to  order  which  ignorance  is  satisfied  with;  and  presently 
there  arises,  in  groves  whose  beauty  laughs  it  to  scorn,  a 
thing  of  peaked  gables  and  pinnacles,  and  oddnshaped  garret- 
windows,  which  is  very  funny  to  look  at  and  most  uncom- 
fortable to  live  in. 

It  is  from  this  state  of  things  that  Buskin's  works  tend  to 
extricate  us;  and  if,  in  exhibiting  the  true  principles  of 
architecture  and  the  philosophy  of  all  architectural  struc- 
tures, he  does  run  mad  upon  the  subject  of  the  ducal  palace, 
why,  it  is  an  amiable  weakness  on  his  part,  which  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pardon  in  so  valued  and  useful  a  friend. 

But,  then,  these  old  cathedrals,  hoary  as  they  are  with  age, 
are  all  of  them  noble  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  occa- 
sion. Does  a  buttress  grow  narrower  and  narrower  by 
stages,  as  it  nears  the  eaves,  for  mere  ornament?  Not 
at  all ;  it  is  thus  constructed  that  the  base  may  afford  the 
greater  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  arch  that  forms  the 
roof,  and  the  walls  be  in  this  manner  strengthened  to  sus- 
tain it  Does  the  flying-huttress  spring  from  the  eaves  of 
the  body  of  the  church  to  the  eaves  of  the  dere-story  for 
ornament  merely  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  is,  that  the  thrust  of 
the  arch  of  the  latter  may  be  transferred  through  the/ywiy 
to  the  main  buttress,  and  through  that  again  to  the  ground. 
Does  the  pinnacle  crown  the  buttress  for  the  sake  of  show  ? 
Not  at  all ;  its  weight  aids  the  latter  to  perform  its  duty. 
And  so  might  we  go  over  every  element  of  a  Gothic  church, 
and  explain  how  every  ornament  had  its  utility,  and  how 
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every  portion  of  it,  however  minute,  wM  an  illustration  of 
the  arohitecture  of  occasion.  But  the  subject  is  one  to  which 
it  would  require  volumes  to  do  justice. 

Now,  this  matter  of  domestic  architecture  deeply  concerns 
us  alL  Napoleon  looked  upon  the  roads  of  a  country  as  tes* 
tifying  to  its  political  condition ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
delayed  the  ingress  of  strangers  into  France  until  the  roads 
were  fit  to  impress  them  properly.  In  the  same  way,  domes- 
tic architecture  testifies  to  intelligence,  education  and  refine- 
ment; and  that  people  must  be  open  to  the  ridicule  of 
intelligent  strangers,  whose  villas  and  farm-houses  are  but 
Greek  temples,  or  Gothic  cathedrals,  or  Italian  churches,  on 
the  smallest  of  scales — the  Lord's  prayer  written  on  six- 
penny bits. 

De  mortvM  ntZ  n%%%  bonum  is  a  saying  we  most  cordially 
concur  in.  And  yet,  no  one  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  the 
errors  of  the  system  on  which  we  are  remarking,  than  that 
gifted  individual,  Mr.  Downing,  whose  early  and  xmtimely 
death  was  so  widely  and  so  deeply  deplored.  In  his  works 
on  cottage  and  villa  architecture,  not  being  an  architect 
himself,  he  introduced  the  plans,  titles  and  all,  which  he 
procured  in  various  quarters ;  and,  as  his  books  obtained  at 
once  an  extended  circulation,  and  were  better  than  anything 
that  had  gone  before  them,  they  were  forthwith  adopted  as 
vade  mecums  throughout  the  country ;  and  hence  we  have  the 
Gothic,  and  Italian  villa,  and  Elizabethan  styles  for  do- 
mestic architecture  fastened  upon  us,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  until  the  circulation  of  such  volumes  as  Buskin's  shall 
create  a  more  accurate  judgment,  the  result  of  better  infor- 
mation and  a  more  refined  taste. 

We  have  had  our  own  experience,  both  in  town  and 
country-,  in  these  matters  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  mortar,  and 
white  pine,  and  shingles,  and  we  have  learned  something  of 
necessity ;  and  our  advice  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
build,  either  in  town  or  country,  is  to  go  to  the  best  architect 
within  reach— one  who  has  the  most  thorough  education,  and 
most  general  information — and,  explaining  to  him  what  you 
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want  for  comfort  and  what  jon  can  expend  of  money,  submit 
yourself  to  his  gnidance  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
building,  exercising  your  own  judgment  in  conjunction  with 
his,  and  no  more  employ  a  mere  carpenter  to  design  for 
you,  than  you  would  employ  a  bailiff  to  argae  a  cause  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  imitation,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  the  architecture  planned  by  the  ignorant,  that  has  given 
us  the  everlasting  rows  of  houses,  that  justify  the  name  of 
Uocks  of  buildings  that  has  been  applied  to  the  squares  of 
our  cities,  and  not  only  in  America,  but  in  the  Old  World, 
in  modern  times.  Nor,  is  it  any  defence  to  say,  that  street 
architecture  admits  of  no  variety.  It  admits,  on  the  contrary, 
of  very  great  variety.  No  matter  how  narrow  the  front  of  a 
house,  it  is  susceptible  of  such  a  construction  as  shall  be 
graceful  and  produce  an  agreeable  impression.  We  refer  not^ 
of  course,  to  the  dwellings  where  economy  of  construction 
requires  the  simplest  forms  and  plainest  surfaces — though, 
even  in  these  oases,  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
art — ^but  to  those  which  are  built  for  the  residence  or  place 
of  business  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belong.  How 
rarely,  in  a  city,  do  we  see  the  projecting  bow-window,  which 
gives  to  the  room  within  a  command  of  the  street  and  en* 
larges  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment  without  trespassing 
upon  the  amplitude  of  the  highway.  What  infinite  variety 
might  be  given  to  the  entrances  of  houses,  if  architects 
would  only  bear  in  mind  the  comfort  of  a  shelter  for  the  ex- 
pectant visiter,  and  forget  the  two  columns  of  mongrel  Greek 
or  Roman  fancy,  that  are  their  aipha  and  omega  of  decora- 
tion I  True,  of  late  years,  the  front  doors  of  dwellings  have 
been  set  back,  and  a  shelter  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  hall. 
But  what  holes  are  thus  produced,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ! 
The  reason  of  all  this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  grasp  which 
Greece  and  Bome  have  upon  the  architectural  imagination 
of  the  country — the  Procrustean  influence  they  still  continue 
to  exercise  upon  genius.  Because  the  lower  line  of  an  Athe- 
nian architrave  is  unbroken,  because  the  upper  member  of 
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the  cornice  ia  ihe  same — except,  indeed,  where  the  Greek 
architect  himself,  feeling  painfully  the  perpetual  straightness 
ef  this  member  of  his  work,  broke  it  with  the  honey-siLcHe 
ornament,  so  called — ^must  we,  for  these  reasons,  be  doomed 
for  erer  to  straight  lines  in  modern  architecture  ?  There  is 
no  good  reason  under  the  sun  why  this  should  be  so.  'Now-* 
a-days,  an  architect^  after  arranging  a  house  for  a  town  lot 
to  suit  the  feeling,  and  taste,  and  wants  of  the  owuer,  has 
still  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  to  do  in  designing  the 
faccuie,  upon  which,  ultimately,  he  plasters  a  little  of  every 
thing,  without  rh}rme  or  reason,  other  than  that  A  may  not 
have  exactly  the  same  pattern  of  ornament  that  B  has  already 
made  common.  And  so,  pedimenU  are  put  to  the  tops  of  A's 
windows,  because  arcs  of  circles  have  been  set  over  B's  win- 
dows ;  and  rosettes  are  put  into  the  panels  of  the  entablature 
of  a  cornice  for  A,  because  B  has  a  cornice  without  rosettes 
or  panels,  but  adorned  with  Irackets  that  support  nothing, 
and  are  rarely  looked  at,  falling  below,  in  this  respect,  the 
broken,  teacups  of  the  "Deserted  Village,"  so  ^^xoisdy  ranged  for 
showr  But  if  the  architect  had  exercised  his  common  sense 
in  B's  house,  he  would,  with  a  hint  or  two  from  Buskin,  and 
with  utter  independence  of  Greeks  or  Romans,  have  given  to 
B  something  far  better  than  the  edifice  of  A ;  and  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  have  produced  striking  effects,  with 
more  originality  and  more  utility.  So  with  stores,  as  with 
dwelling-houses,  architects  should  discard  conventionalisms, 
and,  adapting  the  forms  employed  by  them  to  the  purposes 
of  the  structure,  study  less  how  to  make  a  profitable  job  for 
the  stone-mason  in  the  floridness  of  their  ornamentation,  and 
more  how  to  illustrate  their  own  genius,  in  so  ordering  the' 
portions  of  their  work  that  beauty  and  adaptation  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  subject  is  almost  inexhaustible,  nor  can  we  attempt, 
in  the  pages  of  a  review,  even  to  cross  its  threshold.  The 
scope  of  our  remarks  is  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  im- 
portance of  making  utility  the  first,  and  ornament  the  second 
object  in  building ;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  are  in  the 
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hands  of  well-educated  architects,  who  are  permitted  to  have 
free  play  for  their  talent,  the  result  will  be  far  more  to  their 
satisfaction  than  if  they  build  upon  models  that  have  grown, 
stale  long  ago ;  and,  therefore,  in  commending,  as  we  do,  the 
works  of  Buskin,  in  this  connection,  we  feel  that  we  are  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  art 
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Wb  are  now  spectators  of  a  scene  in  Europe,  which  may 
develop  events  more  important  to  the  world  than  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  of  France.  What  the  issue  will  be  no  man  can 
tell. '  The  most  sagacious  statesman  may  err  as  greatly  as 
the  novice,  and  the  wildest  prophecy  approach  fulfilment 
earlier  than  the  conjecture  based  on  the  maturest  reflections 
of  the  politician.  It  is  the  habit,  in  these  latter  days,  to  in- 
dulge in  philosophical  speculations  upon  the  future.  But 
however  able  men  may  be  to  theorize  upon  the  past,  we  hold 
in  little  estimation  that  human  foresight  which  ventures  to 
declare  its  knowledge  of  things  to  come.  The  mistake  of  the 
commander  of  a  corps — the  accidents  of  a  day — the  misunder^ 
standings  of  a  council  of  war — a  local  tumult — the  changes 
in  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  causes  light  as  the  fall- 
ing of  a  sparrow,  may  divert  events  from  that  path  upon 
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which  they  seem  to  have  entered,  and  conduct  the  fate  of 
'  nations  to  conclusions  far  opposite  to  the  deductions  of  our 
reasoning. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  design  to  emulate  the  example  of 
reviewers  in  England,  France,  and  in  this  country,  who  haye 
indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the  future.  It  is  simply  our 
purpose  to  consider  the  causes  in  which  this  new  European 
war  originated,  and  the  political  and  physical  condition  of 
that  power  against  which  the  cabinets  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Louis  Napoleon  are  united.  We  shall  consider  that  we 
have  fulfilled  all  the  duty  properly  belonging  to  public 
journalists,  if  we  are  able  to  present  such  a  summary  of  the 
causes  of  this  war,  and  of  the  internal  resources,  as  will 
assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  results  which  may 
take  place  in  the  pending  struggle. 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  object,  to 
recur  to  the  relations  existing  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
before  the  present  hostilities  commenced.  In  1724,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Peter  the  Great  invaded  the  territories  south  of 
the  Caucasus.  After  some  conquests,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Persia,  by  which  he  acquired  certain  provinces  of 
Georgia,  on  condition  that  he  should  recover  for  the  Per- 
sians territories  claimed  by  Shah  Tamas,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Affghans.  These  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled,  and  the  Bussians  remained  in  possession  of  the 
soil  which  they  had  thus  acquired.  They  were  subsequently, 
and  for  a  brief  season,  deprived  of  them  by  Nadir  Shah ;  but 
Heraclius,  the  sovereign  of  Georgia,  being  unable  to  main- 
tain his  place  upon  the  throne  in  consequence  of  intestine 
troubles,  afterwards  declared  himself  the  vassal  of  Bussia,  on 
condition  that  his  dominions  should  be  guarantied  to  him- 
self and  his  successors.  Georgia  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  family  of  Heraclius  from  1783  to  the  year 
1801,  when  its  vassalage  was  changed  into  a  state  of  absolute 
dependency.  It  was  then  declared  to  be  a  province  of  the 
Bussian  Empire  by  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
dated  September  12th,  1801. 
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This  annexation  brought  the  lines  of  the  Bossian  Empire 
near  to  the  territory  of  Turkey  bordering  on  the  Enzine  Sea, 
and  to  the  territory  of  Persia  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  As  a 
necessary  consequence^  dissensions  soon  oocurred  and  a  series 
of  petty  conflicts  took  place,  which  continued  up  to  1807* 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1809,  which  lasted  with  Turkey 
until  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  and  with  Persia  until 
the  treaty  of  1813.  By  both  of  theso  treaties  the  boundaries 
of  Bussia  were  still  further  extended. 

The  peace,  resulting  from  these  several  treaties,  remained 
unbroken  until  1826.  It  was  violated  by  the  Prince  Boyal  of 
Persia,  who  entered  Russian  territory  in  that  year  with  a 
large  army.  About  the  same  period,  the  Greek  insurrection 
assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  The  Turks  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  revolution,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  sum- 
moned to  their  assistance.  With  this  accession,  the  Turks 
speedily  regained  their  ascendency,  and  Greece  must  have 
been  subdued,  except  for  the  treaty  entered  into  by  France, 
England,  and  Bussia,  at  London,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1826^ 
This  treaty,  which  was  avowedly  made  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood,  was  followed  by  the  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  the  allies,  and  the  power  of  Turkey  in  tha 
Mediterranean  wholly  annihilated.  We  may  well  accord 
with  Wellington,  who  pronounced  that  battle  ^^  an  untoward 
event,''  since  it  broke  the  Ottoman  power,  and  thus  weakened 
one  of  those  bulwarks  in  Europe,  against  Russian  aggression, 
to  which  the  policy  of  its  cabinets  has  more  lately  been  di* 
rected  in  strengthening  and  maintaining  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 

After  this  event,  the  old  differences  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  were  renewed;  and  the  part  taken  against  Turkey 
by  England  and  France  reduced  them  to  the  position  of  spec- 
tators only  in  the  contest  It  is  manifest,  now,  that  Bussia 
did  not  intend  to  accept  any  reasonable  conditions  from  the 
Porte.  In  1827,  the  army  of  Paskiewitch  received  orders  to 
invade  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  in  1828,  the  Bussian  forces  corn- 
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menced  actual  hostilities.  The  larger  number  of  authorities 
agree  that  there  was  no  substantial  reason  for  this  aggression, 
except  in  the  desire  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  territories 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  war  lasted  until  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1829« 
It  was  bravely  contested  by  the  Turks  with  varying  suc- 
cess, but  it  was  then  manifest  that  they  could  not  maintain 
the  independence  of  their  empire  in  a  single-handed  conflict 
with  Bussia.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Bussia  acquired 
a  considerable  territory,  in  which  was  an  important  fortress, 
a  portion  of  the  seacoast  of  Asia,  the  left  bank  and  islands 
of  the  lower  Danube,  and  the  Salina  mouth  of  that  river.  In 
addition  to  these  concessions,  the  Porte  surrendered  the  for- 
tresses  of  the  Principalities  to  Bussia,  retaining  only  a  barren 
sovereignty  and  a  small  revenue  from  them ;  and  it  provided 
for  the  effectual  extinction  of  its  influence  there,  by  agreeing 
that  no  Mahommedan  subject  of  the  Porte  should  remain 
within  their  limits  for  a  longer  period  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Bussia  further  reserved  the 
right  to  send  troops  into  the  Principalities  upon  certain  con- 
tingencies. 

The  surrender  of  Turkey  to  the  control  Bussia  by  England 
and  J^ance,  in  consequence  of  their  participation  in  the 
events  preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Navarino,  be- 
came, afterwards,  still  more  absolute.  When  the  Egyptians 
gained  the  battle  of  Konia,  England  refused  to  .give  Turkey 
any  assistance.  Bussia  afforded  aid  at  the  price  of  the  treaty 
of  1833,  which  bound  Turkey  by  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  obliged  her,  by  a  secret  article,  to  close  the 
Dardanelles  against  any  power  with  which  Bussia  might  be 
at  war. 

In  1849  and  1860,  the  Bussians,  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
article  in  a  convention  made  at  Balta  Liman,  in  1849^  en- 
tered the  Principalities  with  an  army  to  suppress  a  supposed 
conspiracy.  This  conduct  was,  however,  not  justified  by  the 
treaty  of  1849,  which  provided  only  for  the  entrance  of  the 
troops  of  both  parties.  Q-reat  Britain  intervened,  and,  after 
long  negotiations,  the  Bussian  army  was  withdrawn. 
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In  Marcli,  1853,  Prince  Menschikoff  paid  an  official  visit 
to  the  Porte,  soon  after  his  arrival  as  a  minister  from  Rnssia. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  he  appeared  in  plain  clothes,  and 
that  he  neglected  to  pay  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  the 
customary  visit  of  civility.  This  was  regarded  as  an  omen 
of  evil ;  and  the  import  of  his  errand  clearly  appeared,  when 
he  demanded,  as  early  as  the  22d  of  March,  a  convention  for 
a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  of  Turkey.  He  Re- 
peated his  demand  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  again  on  the 
5th  of  May,  when  he  added  that  a  reply  must  be  sent  within 
five  days,  or  that  ^^  painful  obligations"  would  be  imposed 
upon  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  sympathies  of  any  one  in 
the  struggle  now  progressing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
demand  of  Menschikoff  was  wholly  unreasonable.  The  Greek 
Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire  were,  for  the  most  part, 
voluntary  residents ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  fatal  weakness, 
if  Turkey  had  agreed  to  admit  the  protectorate  of  Russia  over 
any  class  of  her  subjects.  It  would  be  fully  as  reasonable  for 
Prance  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  the  Catholics  residing 
in  England,  as  it  was  for  Russia  to  demand  it  over  the  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

The  reply  of  the  Reis  Effendi,  on  the  day  specified  by  the 
Russian  Embassador,  was  eminently  reasonable  and  pacific. 
He  admitted  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Sultan  to  maintain  the 
religious  freedom  of  his  subjects,  but  said  that  he  could  not 
enter  into  a  treaty  which  would  deprive  him  of  his  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  a  large  portion  of  his  people.  Menschikoff 
replied  at  once  to  this  letter,  reiterating  his  demands,  and  al- 
lowing only  three  days  for  the  answer  of  the  Porte.  The 
Turkish  ministers  forthwith  intimated  to  the  Prince  that 
they  would  advise  with  him  upon  these  subjects  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  did  not  do  as  they  desired, 
but  went  directly  to  the  palaq^  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
Sultan.  He  was  told  that  it  was  Friday,  and  that  the  Sultan 
was  keeping  his  apartment  on  account  of  his  mother's  death. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  remained  at  the  palace.  The  Sul* 
tan  finally  saw  him,  and  told  him  that  his  ministers  were 
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possessed  of  his  views.  He  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
curtain  in  front  of  the  Sultan  dropped,  and  he  was  left;  alone 
with  the  interpreter  in  the  apartment  The  ministers  of  the 
Bultan,  in  consequence  of  the  insult  offered  by  Menschikoff, 
resigned.  Their  successors  asked  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
'  tion,  de  navo^  requiring  only  five  days.  Menschikoff  refused ;. 
and  on  the  18th  of  May,  declared  that  his  mission  was  term* 
inated,  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  he  left  Constantinople,  al« 
though  the  Jirman  recently  issued  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  recalled  to  his  mind,  and  although  its 
terms  were  full  enough  to  remove  all  uneasiness  as  to  the 
treatment  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church  would  receive. 
But  the  ambassador  made  this  yovj  Jirman  the  occasion  of  a 
threat  He  said,  apparently  without  having  troubled  him- 
self to  read  it,  that  Russia  would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility, if  it  invalidated  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  church. 

Beschid  Pacha  then  submitted  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
four  Western  powers  the  demand  of  Menschikoff.  They  re- 
plied that  they  were  not  authorized  to  give  any  advice.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Turkish  government  prepared  a 
note,  stating  that  it  was  willing  to  maintain  all  the  immuni- 
ties granted  to  Christians  by  former  Sultans,  but  taking  the 
reasonable  ground,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  bind 
itself  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  its  own  subjects.  It  advised  the  allied  powers  that 
Bussia  was  supposed  to  be  arming,  and  that  it  became  the 
duty  of  Turkey  to  prepare  for  resistance.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  Nesselrode  wrote  a  letter  to  Beschid  Pacha,  which  jus- 
tified the  action  of  Menschikoff,  and  still  further  embarrassed 
the  pending  question.  In  this  despatch,  he  asserted  that  the 
Russian  embassador  had  quitted  Constantinople  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  give  the  least  assurance  of  a  posi- 
tive intention,  or  enter  into  any  engagement  for  the  protection 
of  the  worship  and  churches  of  the  orthodox  religion  in  Tur- 
key. For  this  declaration  there  was  no  warrant  in  fact  He 
further  said,  with  what  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  mockery, 
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that  conciliation  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  that  after  a  fisul* 
are  to  procure  a  proper  result  by  such  means,  the  ambassadov 
had  taken  a  step  which  met  with  his  Majost/s  approral.  He 
again  invited  the  Porte  to  yield  to  these  demands,  accompany* 
ing  the  request  by  the  significant  remark,  that  the  troops  of 
Russia  would  enter  the  Principalities,  in  order  to  obtain  by ' 
their  occupation  the  guarantee  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
Porte.  To  this,  on  the  16th  of  June  following,  Beschid  Paoha 
replied,  by  assuring  Bussia  of  the  purpose  of  the  Porte  to  ad-» 
here  to  its  protection  of  the  Christians,  as  fully  as  it  could  be 
provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Government  Before 
this  answer  was  received,  and  a  few  days  afber  his  letter  to 
Beschid  Pacha,  Kesselrode,  on  the  11th  of  June,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  ministers  and  agents  of  Bussia  at  all  the  for- 
eign courts.  In  this  he  ezpressily  admitted  that  the  rights  o£ 
the  Christians  were  already  guarantied  by  existing  treaties. 
Indeed,  the  circular  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the  demand 
made  upon  Turkey,  in  the  letter  of  May  31st  But  in  it  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  Bussia  would  grant  the  Porte  ^^  a  fresh 
reprieve"  of  eight  days  in  which  to  make  its  decision.  In  the 
event  of  the  declension  of  the  Porte,  war  was  clearly  threat* 
ened.  The  reader  will  see  the  humiliation  to  which  the 
terms  of  this  despatch  subjected  Turkey.  The  very  existence 
of  that  power  was  impliedly  asserted  to  be  within  the  direct 
control  of  the  Bussian  arms. 

To  the  pretensions  advanced  in  this  letter,  which  was  com- 
municated to  France,  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  replied,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1853,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Bussia 
to  Turkey,  and  showing  that  the  new  demand  was  not  justi- 
fied by  any  existing  treaty  or  convention.  On  the  2d  of  July, 
1863,  Nesselrode  again  addressed  a  circular  to  the  ministers 
and  agents  of  Bussia  at  foreign  courts.  In  this  the  hostile 
purpose  of  Bussia  was  more  clearly  announced,  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  England  and  France  were  invoked  to  abstain  from 
committing  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Turkey.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1853,  several  Bussian  corps  passed  the  Pruth,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  commenced,    The  Hospadors 
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of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  forthwith  commanded  to  sns- 
pend  their  relations  with  the  Ottoman  government.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  Prince  Q-ortschakoff  took  possession  of  the  public 
funds  of  these  Principalities,  and  appointed  a  Russian  Grover- 
nor  over  them.  In  the  meantime,  negotiations  had  been  re- 
newed without  any  result.  At  length  the  Grand  Council 
met,  and  it  resolved  upon  war,  unless  the  Principalities  were 
evacuated  within  fifteen  days.  This  demand  was  refused,  and 
Omar  Pasha  began  his  campaign. 

All  these  transactions  followed  too  closely  upon  the  con- 
versation held  by  the  Emperor  with  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  the 
English  minister  in  Russia,  for  us  to  doubt  that  the  refusal 
of  Turkey  to  allow  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  was  a  mere  pretext  for  hostilities.  On  the 
9th  January,  1853 — but  a  few  months  before  the  embassy  of 
Menschikoff  to  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  turned  the  con- 
versation with  Seymour  upon  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  At  that 
time  the  East  was  comparatively  tranquil.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  exhibited  no  more  signs  of  decay,  or  weakness,  than 
it  had  shown  during  the  preceding  fifty  years.  But  the  Em- 
peror spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  about  falling  to  pieces ;  and  he 
said  that  he  desired  to  have  some  understanding  with  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  it.  In  this  conversation,  he  used  that  ex- 
pression which  has  since  become  famous — ^that  Turkey  was 
"  a  sick  man,"  for  whose  death  it  behooved  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  be  prepared. 

In  a  conversation  occurring  with  the  same  person,  five  days 
later,  the  Emperor  renewed  this  topic,  and  again  reminded 
the  English  ambassador  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  pro- 
vision for  the  disorders  into  which  Turkey  would  fall,  in  case 
its  political  organization  became  more  vitally  affected.  He 
said  expressly,  that  unless  some  such  arrangements  were  made, 
he  might  be  placed  some  day,  under  the  necessity  oi  occupying 
Constantinople  temporarily.  The  English  minister  reported 
this  conversation  with  literal  fidelity  to  his  Government,  but 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon  seem  to  have  con- 
26 
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curred  in  the  policy  of  "  masterly  inactivity"  with  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Czar. 

Perhaps,  we  can  now  hetter  understand  the  policy  of  Bussia, 
thus  hinted  at.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  her  Court  have 
shown  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Empire  was  believed 
to  have  culminated  to  the  point  of  action.  The  Emperor  had 
in  view,  doubtless,  at  that  time,  the  mission  of  Menschikof^ 
and  tiesired  an  alliance  with  England — ^the  only  power  that 
could  check  his  encroachments  upon  the  Mediterranean  shore. 
Perhaps,  his  advances  would  riot  have  been  repelled,  if  any 
substantial  advantage  could  have  been  derived  to  England, 
but  her  sagacious  statesmen  have  long  seen  that  the  safety 
of  her  Empire  consists  in  the  preservation  of  the  existing  «fa- 
tna  of  the  political  world.  Her  dominions  in  the  East  ard 
held  by  too  unstable  a  tenure,  to  allow  of  a  nearer  approach 
of  the  Bussian  boundaries  to  India ;  and  her  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  placed  in  imminent  peril,  if  Russia 
commanded  the  entrance  to  those  waters  from  the  Black  Sea. 

From  France,  the  Bussian  Emperor  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
hend any  difficulty.  Her  navy  could  not  afford  any  substan- 
tial  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  his  design;  and  her  land 
forces  could  not,  with  any  efficiency,  be  brought  into  the  field 
against  Bussia.  His  whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  England ;  and  we  can  well  conjecture  that  his  dis- 
appointment was  great,  when  prudential  reasons  induced  that 
power  to  unite  with  France  for  the  preservation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  conduct 
df  the  war,  since  the  Bussian  army  entered  the  Principalities. 
The  Turks  seem  to  have  been  held  in  less  esteem  upon  all 
sides  than  their  behavior  in  1828-29  would  seem  to  justify. 
The  defence  of  Schumla,  in  1828,  by  Hussein  Pasha,  was  as 
gallant  and  able  as  the  resistance  offered  by  the  French  and 
English  within  their  entrenched  camps ;  and  the  defence  of 
Varna,  in  the  same  campaign,  was  as  desperate  and  gallant 
as  that  of  Saragossa.    Silistria  and  Ealafat  were  also  signal 
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examples  of  their  courage  in  that  war.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
compare  the  accounts  then  given  by  the  opponents  of  Russia, 
as  to  her  losses  in  the  field,  with  those  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  present  campaign,  Russia  experienced  as  heavy 
misfortunes,  in  the  destruction  of  men  and  the  material  of 
war,  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  in  1828-9,  as  she  has  as  yet 
endured  from  the  English  and  French. 

We  propose  to  pass  from  the  present  campaign  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  internal  condition  of  Bussia,  in  order  that  we 
may  better  understand  what  her  facilities  of  resistance  are  in 
the  contest  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The  experience  of 
Charles  XII.  and  Napoleon,  show  with  what  success  her  ter- 
ritories can  be  penetrated  on  the  western  lines ;  and  a  glance 
at  the  map  of  the  Crimea  will  demonstrate  that,  if  Sebastopol 
were  taken,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  allied  armies 
would  seek  to  pass  beyond  Perekop  in  their  march  to  the 
northward.  The  operations  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  have  de- 
monstrated that  no  success  can  be  looked  for  at  Cronstadt;  and 
we  are  now  to  consider  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs 
should  Sebastopol  fall  and  the  allies  were  free  to  turn  their 
arms  elsewhere. 

If  Sebastopol  falls,  they  would  either  march  to  the  northr 
ward,  or  remain  to  await  an  attack  where  they  are.  If  they 
marched,  they  would  necessarily  encounter,  at  some  point  to 
the  southward  of  Perekop,  the  disposable  force  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  Crimea,  which  at 
present  (February)  obstructs  the  approach  of  Russian  re-in- 
forcements,  would  also  impede,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the 
advance  of  the  allies  into  the  interior.  With  the  difficulties 
which  are  known  to  exist  now,  in  the  transportation  of  neces- 
sary stores  from  the  fleet  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  army, 
we  can  see  what  its  isolation  would  be  if  it  penetrated  further 
into  the  country.  Without  depots,  without  supplies  upon 
the  route,  it  would,  in  the  early  spring  months,  be  disorgan- 
ized by  mere  climatic  influences.  If  it  reached  Perekop  in 
the  summer,  it  would  find  itself  in  the  face  of  a  position  read- 
ily defended,  and  occupied,  doubtless,  at  that  time,  by  all  the 
disposable  forces  in  the  Empire. 
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The  obstacle  which  that  force  would  present  may  be  easilj 
understood.  The  armies  of  Rassia  amounted,  in  1852,  accord- 
ing to  Garowski,  to  17  corps,  with  4,900  companies  of  infantry, 
1,469  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  330  batteries  of  heavy  and 
light  artillery.  Each  company,  when  full,  ought  to  have  be- 
tween 170  and  200  men.  If  we  make  a  liberal  allowance  for 
deficiencies  in  each  company,  by  allowing  only  100  men  to 
each,  there  will  yet  remain  for  active  field-service  490,000  in- 
fantry, with  such  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  as  no  other 
power  in  the  world  can  bring  into  the  field.  Even  if  one- 
third  of  the  Bussian  force  be  deducted,  there  would  still  re- 
main an  army  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  united  forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Crimea,  and  out-numbering 
any  which  they  might  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  presence  of  this  army  in  wars  in 
Southern  Bussia,  is  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it,  and  this 
impediment  tells  with  more  fatal  effect  upon  invaders. 

In  this  hasty  computation,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  done 
scanty  justice  to  the  power  of  Bussia  in  the  field.  A  far  more 
liberal  estimate  is  made  by  Germain  de  Lagny,  upon  what 
would  seem  to  be  data  equally  accurate.  He  says,  that  the 
Bussian  army  consists  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  army  in 
active  service,  and  the  military  colonies.  The  Imperial 
Guard  is  made  up  of  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  two  regi- 
ments of  huzzara,  two  regiments  of  lancers,  four  regiments 
of  curaissiers,  two  regiments  of  mixed  cavalry  and  infantry, 
two  regiments  of  Ciossacks,  and  seventy-two  field-pieces,  be- 
sides two  Cossack  batteries  and  a  pontoon  train.  The  cavalry 
regiments  are  eight  hundred  men  strong ;  the  infantry  regi- 
ments are  four  thousand  men  strong.  The  Guards  thus 
composed  form  a  regular  corps  d'armee.  The  army  in  active 
service  is  formed  of  nine  corps,  each  corps  being  divided  ex- 
actly as  is  the  Imperial  Guard.  Besides  these  corps,  there  are 
two  others,  altogether  composed  of  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons 
and  curaissiers — each  corps  consisting  of  ten  regiments. 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  Bussia  has  what  is  called  the 
corps  of  Orenburg,  the  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  corps 
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of  Finland — each  amounting,  in  mixed  troopB,  to  forty  thou- 
sand men — and  three  corps  of  Cossacks.  There  are  also  the 
military  colonies,  forming  ten  other  distinct  corps,  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  army  in  active  service ;  and,  also, 
there  is  what  is  known  as  the  reserve,  which  comprehends 
all  soldiers  out  of  service  or  disbanded.  We  may  add  to 
these  the  various  bands  of  Georgians  and  Circassians  in  Rus- 
sian service.  The  sum  of  all  is,  that,  by  this  computation, 
Bussia  has  a  present  available  force  of  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand disciplined  men,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  are  cavalry.  Whether  we  accept  Garowski's 
statement,  or  the  more  exact  and  statistical  account  of  De 
Lagny,  who  writes  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  Russia,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  invincible  power  which  Russia  can,  with 
the  opening  of  the  roads  in  the  Crimea,  oppose  to  the  allies, 
whether  Sebastopol  fall  or  hold  out. 

Nor  is  this  army  in  any  way  deficient,  either  in  provision 
for  its  armament  or  in  its  discipline.  The  battles  already 
fought  around  Sebastopol  show  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  military  training,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  is  as  brave,  skillful,  and  capable  of  hardship,  as 
any  in  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the  demoralizing  effects, 
theoretically,  of  the  conscriptive  system  employed  in  Russia, 
it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  disciplined 
forces,  even  when  they  are  thus  raised.  The  stern  subjection 
in  which  the  soldier  is  kept,  converts  him  essentially  into  a 
machine;  and,  if  he  loses  moral  force  and  character  by  the 
change,  it  is  manifest  that  his  mere  soldierly  qualities  are  not 
thus  impaired. 

It  is  true,  that  the  material  of  these  forces  is  drawn  from 
a  class  intellectually  degraded  and  physically  oppressed. 
But  serfdom  among  the  Russians  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  character,  of  which  we  have  no  example 
elsewhere.  The  organization  of  the  army,  moreover,  is  made 
perfectly  effective,  by  placing  these  soldiers  under  discipline 
and  command  as  accomplished  and  scientific  as  any  service 
in  the  world  can  afford.    The  whole  education  of  the  people 
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is  military,  and  the  schools  appropriated  to  such  uses  are  nu- 
merous and  excellent  We  doubt  whether  any  set  of  men  in 
Europe  are  as  thoroughly  versed  in  the  details  of  their  pro- 
fession, as  the  chief  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  Russian 
army.  These  facts  are  now  so  well  understood,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  contempt  entertained  by  military  men  in 
France  or  England  of  Russian  pretensions  to  military  science, 
prior  to  the  investment  of  Sebastopol,  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  strength  of  Europe  would  be  required  to  overmaster 
Russia  upon  her  own  soil. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  this  enormous  establishment  is 
marked  by  the  grossest  abuses.  The  pay  of  the  Russian  sol- 
dier is  about  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  year,  and  his  food  gen- 
erally is  cparse  if  not  scanty.  Although,  it  is  understood  that 
the  rations  now  are  more  liberal  than  in  time  of  peace,  yet 
the  regular  allowance  is  a  very  moderate  portion  of  coarse 
wheateu  flour,  mixed  with  bran  and  flour  made  from  rye. 
The  Russian  colonel  receives  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars per  year,  a  regimental  surgeon  the  same,  and  a  captain 
about  sixty  dollars.  The  consequence  is,  that  peculation  occurs 
among  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  every  contrivance  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  soldiery  to  add  to  their  resources.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  morale  of  the  army,  the  sad  stories  re- 
lated by  travellers  and  natives  do  not  seem  to  have  impaired 
its  efficiency.  That  passive  obedience,  which  is  inculcated  by 
the  very  power  of  the  Emperor,  works  marvels  in  the  field, 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good  alike — upon  the  cultivated  noble, 
and  upon  the  stolid  serf. 

But,  vast  as  are  the  military  resources  of  Russia,  they  de- 
rive their  great  efficiency  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  moved 
by  a  single  will.  There  is  no  Disraeli,  in  St  Petersburg,  to 
berate  the  Emperor's  plan  of  a  campaign.  There  are  no  party 
divisions,  which  derive  their  vitality  from  the  failure  or  suc- 
cesses of  his  arms.  His  misfortunes,  when  they  occur,  are 
guessed  at,  not  known ;  and  his  glory  alone  is  open  to  the 
free  expression  of  the  popular  voice.  No  man  shadows  the 
Imperial  presence.  The  commander,  whom  he  places  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  apprehends  no  commissions  of  Parliamen- 
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tary  inquiry.  If  he  executes  the  will  of  the  Czar,  it  is  enough. 
With  such  forces  at  his  command ;  with  those  forces  ably 
officered ;  with  a  winter  climate  to-  befriend  him  ia  the  Cri- 
mea until  they  can  be  concentrated  in  the  fteld  tO' oppose  the 
allies ;  with  a  country  in  which  a  friendly  army  barely  can 
subsist,  and  in  which  a  large  hostile  army,  away  from  a  fleet, 
would  starve ;  with  a  barren  waste  intervening  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  central  provinces ;  with  an  impregnable  capi- 
tol,  and  a  population  stirred  by  every  impulse  of  hate  and 
fanaticism  against  the  invaders ;  with  a  military  force  now 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  and  with  a  power  to  add 
a  million  more  of  men  to  his  armies ;  what  has  the  Emperor 
to  dread  in  this  war?  While  the  French  nation  wearies  itself 
with  the  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  triumphs 
of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  English  people,  scant  of  men, 
and  with  an  impeded  commerce,  embarrass  their  government 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  resistance  and  inquiry,  tho^power  of 
the  Czar  gathers  to  a  head.  We  may  safely>|Lssert,  that  if  the 
negotiations  for  peace  do  not  assume  some  practicable  form  at 
an  early  day,  there  will  be  no  tranquillity  in  Europe  until  the 
last  of  the  English  and  French  soldiers  have  been  driven  from 
the  Bussian  territories. 

But,  while  the  forces  of  Bussia  can  be  combined  and  used 
with  such  power,  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  we  must 
consider  that  the  uniformity  of  their  direction  depends  upon 
the  future  tenure  of  that  one  man's  life.  It  is  the  absolutism 
of  autocracy  which  renders  the  history  of  this  campaign 
doubtful,  even,  and  which  envelops  the  future  of  Bussia  in 
uncertainty.  We  remember  the  conspiracy  of  the  Strelitzes 
against  Peter  the  Great ;  the  murder  of  Peter  the  Third,  in 
1762 ;  the  murder  of  Paul  the  First,  in  1801 ;  the  movement 
made  against  Nicholas  himself  by  the  partizans  of  his  brother 
Constantino  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  1825;  and 
these  are  enough  to  teach  us  that  the  life  of  the  Emperor  is 
subject  to  chances  more  numerous  than  those  which  assail 
the  persons  of  his  meanest  subjects. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  Bussia  is  increased  by  the 
elements  every  day  at  work  within  its  society.    The  war  be- 
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tween  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  Tchinn,  or  thoee  in  the 
employment  of  the  government,  is  constantly  manifesting 
itself.  And,  although  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  to  play 
these  powerful  castes  against  each  other,  still  the  hour  may 
come  when  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  will,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  convert  St.  Petersburg  into  the  theatre  of  a  new 
struggle  for  the  crown. 

We  cannot  conjecture  the  results  which  would  follow  from 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Some  contest,  or  intrigue, 
for  the  succession  would  doubtless  occur.  In  Bussia,  there  is 
a  peace  party  as  well  as  a  war  party ;  although  the  purpose  of 
the  Emperor  to  sacrifice  his  last  rouble  and  his  last  man,  in 
this,  war,  overrides  the  disposition  of  the  former.  But  the 
tempers  of  his  sons  differ  so  widely,  that  we  may  well  conjec- 
ture that  the  eldest  will  not  be  suffered  to  ascend  the  throne 
without  domestic  or  factious  opposition. 

Alexander,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  is  now  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year;  but,  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
has  not  the  energetic  traits  of  character  which  marked  his 
father,  and  which  are  always  needful  to  a  prince  who  would 
safely  ascend  the  Imperial  throne.  He  inherits  his  father's 
majestic  person,  but  his  temper  is  reported  to  be  akin  to  that 
of  his  mother,  Alexandra  of  Prussia,  whose  gentle  affections 
better  adapt  her  for  the  position  of  the  wife  of  the  private 
citizen  than  for  the  place  of  Empress.  He  is  supposed  even 
to  inherit  something  of  the  nervous  temperament  of  his 
mother ;  though,  we  confess,  that  the  scene  through  which  she 
passed,  when  the  mutiny  occurred  against  Nicholas,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1825,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  sufficient  to  have  tried  the  nerves  of  a  man.  His 
disposition  has  been  understood  to  be  towards  peace,  in  the 
struggle  in  which  his  father  is  engaged.  Domestic  in  all 
his  habits,  it  has  been  more  than  once  hinted  that  it  was 
not  unlikely  he  would,  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death, 
emulate — though  for  a  different  reason — the  example  of  his 
nncle  Constantino,  and  give  place  to  his  younger  brother, 
who  has  the  name  and  the  character  of  the  Prince  who  re- 
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signed  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  present  Emperor.  The 
present  Prince  Constantino  was  born  in  1827,  and  is  now 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  character  is  abrupt  and  im- 
petuous ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  a  believer  in  what  is  considered 
the  "manifest  destiny"  of  Russia — the  acquirement  of  Con- 
stantinople. To  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  his 
attention  has  always  been  particularly  turned.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  Turkish  language,  and,  in  his  capacity  of  High 
Admiral  of  the  fleets,  has  often,  doubtless,  turned  a  covetous 
eye  upon  the  Golden  Horn.  Of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
who  W€w  born  in  1831,  we  know  nothing.  The  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  was  born  in  1832,  is  said  to  bear  a  marked  re- 
semblance in  character  to  his  father. 

These  are  the  Princes  who  will,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  stand  before  the  world  as  the  living  chiefs  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  that  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  might  then  as- 
cend the  throne.  For,  although,  if  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  continued,  his  most  peaceful  purposes  might  be  over- 
thrown by  the  exasperation  of  the  Russians  generally  against 
England  and  France,  yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  any  effort  in 
the  direction  of  peace,  and  in  favor  of  its  maintenance,  woulcf 
meet  with  the  sympathy  of  the  large  proprietors.  The  con- 
scriptions levied  since  the  war  has  broken  out,  and  the  levy 
en  masse  lately  threatened,  for  the  increase  of  that  great 
army  with  which  it  was  designed  to  open  the  campaign  of  the 
present  spring,  has  taken  the  flower  of  the  serfis  from  a  large 
number  of  estates.  The  proprietors  have  been  bold  enough, 
in  some  instances,  to  utter  the  ominous  words — "  Notre  Emr 
pereur  se  traavera  en  face  de  son  peuple ;"  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  men,  who  are  the  Brights  and  Cobdens  of 
Russian  opinion,  Tf ill  afford  a  substantial  support  to  a  peace 
policy.  But  the  army — ^the  Guards — the  praetorian  bands  of 
Russia,  would  settle  the  question  if  differences  occur;  and 
how — no  man  can  tell. 

For  ourselves,  we  await  the  unfolding  of  the  drama.  If 
peace  shall  soon  be  declared,  ^Hhe  sick  man"  will  have  a 
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respite  from  sudden  death  by  violence,  and  Turkey  will  be 
left  to  the  processes  of  its  own  decay  for  a  season  longer.  If 
peace  is  declared,  the  English  and  French  armies  will  retire, 
leaving  behind  them  the  graves  of  thousands  of  their  country- 
men; and  furnished,  by  the  memory  of  this  struggle,  and  by 
the  increase  of  the  national  debts  of  their  respective  countries, 
with  stronger  arguments  for  peace  than  the  "  World's  Con- 
vention" was  able  to  supply.  Perhaps,  English  and  French 
rulers  will  hereafter,  in  this  century,  when  they  remember 
Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt,  abate  something  of  the  haughty 
confidence  with  which  they  have  regarded  their  strength  and 
power,  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea. 


Art.  VI. — Principlks  op  Art. 

The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ^  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceur 
tury.  By  the  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi.  Translated  by  Thokas 
BoscoE.    London :  H.  G.  Bohn.    184T. 

Letters  on  Christian  Art.    By  Frederic  vox  Sghlegel. 

On  the  Limits  of  the  Beaviifvl.    By  the  same. 

Paintings  in  Paris  and  the  Netherlands.    By  the  same. 

Lectures  on  Painting.  By  the  Royal  Academicians.  Lon- 
don :  H.  a  Bohn.    1848. 

Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  By  M. 
Victor  Cousin.  Translated  by  0.  H.  Wright.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

Literpry  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  First  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.    London :  H.  G.  Bohn.    1852. 

CRinciBM  is  proverbially  uncertain  and  multiform.  In  spite 
of  the  general  laws  which  have  been  laid  down  by  eminent 
writers,  we  find  its  canons  ever  varying  with  the  varying 
character  of  different  ages.    The  songs  which  delighted  the 
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fierce  souls  of  our  old  Norman  and  Saxon  sires,  in  the  merry 
hall^  at  that  interesting  period  "  when  beards  wagged  all," 

and 

*'  From  the  deep  drinking-liom 
Many  a  lip  unsborn 
Blew  the  foam  lightly/* 

would  grate  on  our  nicer  ears,  and  jar  upon  the  sensibilities 
of  our  more  refined  natures.  The  delicate  touches  of  melody, 
and  the  great  Tolnmes  of  harmony,  which  so  stir  the  heart 
of  the  musical  connoisseur,  are  a  very  weariness  to  the  uncul- 
tivated listener,  who  has  submitted  to  this  burden  of  ennui  at 
the  command  of  imperious  fashion.  The  sea-songs  of  Dibdin 
still  delight  the  forecastle,  but  are  banished  for  ever  from  the 
drawing-room. 

Nor,  is  it  only  in  various  grades  of  society  and  different 
degrees  of  cultivation,  that  these  opposite  rosthetic  habits  are 
to  be  found.  The  same  family  contains  wide  diversities  of 
taste,  and  looks  out  upon  the  great  world  with  contradictory 
emotions.  The  same  individual  feels  differently  towards 
Nature  and  Art  at  different  periods  of  his  existence.  The 
wild  legends  which  delighted  his  childhood,  prove  distaste- 
ful to  his  riper  years.  There  are  a  few  themes  and  a  few 
books,  indeed,  which  charm  alike  at  all  ages ;  but  most  of 
our  remembered  joys  owe  their  lingering  sweetness  to  the 
recollection  of  the  emotions  by  which  they  were  originally 
beatified.  That  deep  well  of  pure  happiness  which  lies  in 
the  child's  heart,  overshadowed  by  the  blooms  of  that  early 
spring-time,  lingers  as  a  delicious  memory  in  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  During  the  few  moments  of  rest  that  are  accorded 
him  in  his  subsequent  toilsome  journey  over  the  arid  desert 
of  life,  he  looks  back  to  it  with  a  longing  heart,  and  now 
and  then,  in  dream  and  reverie,  regales  his  thirsty  spirit  with 
its  pure  and  living  waters.  We  see  our  past,  not  through 
the  clear,  hot  atmosphere  of  our  present  life,  but  through  the 
golden  mists  of  our  childhood.  It  is  not  the  object  itself,  but 
the  radiance  which  invested  it,  that  so  delights  us.  The 
desert  itself  is  glorious  in  the  morning. 

The  thought  may  even  be  still  farther  extended.  Not  only 
do  our  tastes  vary  with  our  age,  but  with  the  circumstances 
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which  immediately  surround  us.  How  wearisome  are  the 
notes  of  sorrow,  when  our  bosoms  are  bounding  with  joy  ?  How 
impertinent  the  exulting  strains  of  gladness,  to  the  heart  that 
aches  Vith  a  fresh  and  deadly  grief?  How  incongruous  and 
ominous  the  cypress,  in  the  bride's  bouquet  ?  How  insulting 
the  fripperies  of  life,  to  the  stern  majesty  of  the  corpse  ?  Who 
could  tolerate  the  flippancies  of  the  ball-room,  in  an  old  ca- 
thedral ?  Who  could  endure  a  funeral  oration,  when  he  is 
leading  his  partner  out  to  the  dance  ?  Our  lightest  emotions 
influence  our  aesthetic  faculty ;  our  physical  feelings  sway  us. 

"  One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon^  and  wrong  at  night." 

The  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  lire  modifies  our 
tastes — ^fashion  controls  them.  Habit  reconciles  us  to  de- 
formity, makes  us  even  prefer  it  to  beauty.  The  hideous 
monstrosities  of  costume  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  That 
people  could  actually  think  it  attractive  to  look  at  a  fair  face 
down  a  long  vista  of  Leghorn  straw,  or  admire  a  lady's 
sleeve  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  pillow,  is  painful  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  fashion ;  and,  yet  it  is  not  more  amazing 
than  that  a  refined  and  enlightened  age  should  turn  its  back 
upon  the  glorious  literature  of  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser,  to  listen  to  the  thin  sentiment  and  drawing-room 
prattle  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  When  we  hear  Goldsmith 
chuckling  over  his  discovery  of  irreconcilable  absurdities  in 
the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  or  Coleridge  denying  to  the  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard  the  slightest  poetical  merit,  we 
learn  that  fashion  does  not  restrict  itself  to  the  confines  of 
the  parlor,  or  allow  itself  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  circle  of 
"  society." 

In  few  departments  of  criticism  is  this  diversity  so  strikingly 
apparent,  as  in  those  which  take  cognizance  of  works  of  art 
Every  one  has  his  own  standard;  every  critic  is  provided 
with  some  bed  of  Procrusteas,  to  which  he  would  fain  accom- 
modate the  gigantic  stature  of  genius  as  well  as  the  dwarfish 
limbs  of  imbecility.  To  one,  color  is  all  in  all ;  another  can 
only  see  through  anatomical  spectacles;  a  third  thinks  of 
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nothing  but  composition,  chiaro  oscuro,  etc. ;  while  a  fourth 
confines  his  attention  to  mechanical  execution,  handling, 
lines,  pencilling,  etc. 

Every  one  who  has  read  works  on  art,  must  have  observed 
this  peculiarity.  We  cite  but  a  single  example.  Frederic 
von  Schlegel,  in  describing  an  allegorical  picture  from  the 
hand  of  Mantegna,  utters  the  following  strong  panegyric : — 

"  The  coloring  is  almost  glaring,  and  the  figures,  as  may 
be  anticipated  from  this  master,  simple  and  severe.  A 
bacchante-like  figure,  with  flowing  hair,  bounds  forward  in 
the  lightest  and  most  graceful  attitude ;  and  several  of  the 
more  heroic  Muses,  of  whom  we  have  only  a  side  or  back 
view,  are  of  majestic  proportions.  In  the  centre  stands  one, 
looking  towards  the  spectator — a  most  glorious  face,  yet 
austere  and  melancholy;  indeed,  we  feel  that  a  sorrowful 
expression  pervades  every  countenance  in  the  picture. 

"  How  beautifully,  when  the  allegory  permits,  does  Man- 
tegna multiply  the  reflection  of  the  eternal  harmonies  in  a 
thousand  allegorical  forms  of  joy  and  rapture !  And  yet, 
when  his  subject  demands  it,  imparts  an  intense  expression 
of  sad  and  bitter  feeling,  which,  by  its  striking  contrast  with 
the  former,  illustrates  the  strife  between  good  and  evil." 

A.  F.  Rio,  commenting  upon  the  same  pictures,  is  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  the  German : — 

"  Quelques-unes  des  Muses,"  says  he,  "  sent  d'une  beaute 
ravissante,  sans  avoir  etc  copiees  sur  des  staJtues  antiques^  et  la 
figure  de  Venus,  d'un  type  non  moins  original  ni  moins 
gracieux,  severe  et  chaste,  malgr4  sa  nuditi,  prouve  invinci- 
blement  que  des  imaginations  chretiennes  pouvaient  concevoir 
le  beau,  d'une  maniere  independante,  m^me  en  traitant  de 
sujets  profanes." 

Now  contrast  this  with  Fuseli's  criticism,  in  his  lectures 
before  the  Royal  Academy : — 

"  The  essays  of  Masaccio  in  imitation  and  expression,  An- 
drea Mantegna  attempted  to  unite  with  form,  led  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  antique,  fragments  of  which  he  ambitiously 
scattered  over  his  works.  Though  a  Lombard,  and  born  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  best  ancient  statues,  he  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  characters,  from  forms  that 
remind  us  of  the  Apollo,  Mercury,  or  Meleager,  down  to  the 
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Fauns  and  Satyrs ;  but  his  taste  was  too  crude,  his  fancy  too 
grotesque,  and  his  comprehension  too  weak,  to  advert  from 
the  parts  that  remained  to  the  whole  that  inspired  them ; 
hence,  in  his  figures  of  dignity  or  beauty,  we  see  not  only  the 
meagre  forms  of  common  models,  but  even  their  defects, 
tacked  to  ideal  Torsos ;  and  his  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  instead  of 
native  luxuriance  of  growth  and  the  sportive  appendages  of 
mixed  being,  are  decorated  with  heraldic  excrescences  and 
arabesque  absurdity.    His  triumphs  are  known  to  you  all ; 
they  are  a  copious  inventory  of  classic  lumber^  swept  together 
with  more  industry  than  taste,  but  full  of  valuable  materials. 
Of  expression  he  was  not  ignorant.    His  *  Burial  of  Christ* 
furnished  Raphael  with  the  composition,  and  some  of  the 
features  and  attitudes,  in  his  picture  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  palace  of  the  Borghesi ;  the  figure  of  St.  John,  however, 
left  out  by  Raphael,  proves  that  Mante^na  sometimes  mis- 
took grimace  for  the  highest  degree  of  grief.  His  oil-pictures 
exhibit  little  more  than  the  elaborate  anguish  of  missal- 
painting  ;  his  frescoes,  destroyed  at  the  construction  of  the 
Clementine  museum,  had  freshness,  freedom,  and  imitation." 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,  let  one  more  suffice.  It  is 
Lanzi  who  speaks,  describing  Mantegna's  picture  of  Victory, 
painted  on  canvass,  now  in  Mantua : — 

"  Mantua,  perhaps,  boasts  no  other  specimen  equallv  sought 
after  and  admirea  oy  strangers;  and  though  produced  in 
1495,  it  is  still  free,  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  from  the  effects 
of  three  ages,  which  it  has  already  survived.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  behold  carnations  so  delicate,  coats  of  armor  so 
glittering,  draperies  so  finely  varied,  with  ornamental  fruits 
still  so  fresh  and  dewy  to  the  eye.  Each  separate  head  might 
serve  as  a  school,  from  its  fine  character  and  vivacity,  and 
not  a  few  from  imitation  of  the  antique ;  while  the  design, 
as  well  in  its  naked  as  in  its  clothed  parts,  expresses  a  soft- 
ness which  sufficiently  repels  the  too  general  opinion,  that 
the  stiff  style  and  that  of  Mantegna  are  much  the  same  thing. 
There  is  also  a  union  of  colors,  a  delicacy  of  hand,  and  a 
peculiar  grace,  that  to  me  appear  almost  the  last  stage  of  the 
art  towards  that  perfection  which  it  acquired  from  Leonardo/' 

Thus  variously  do  eminent  critics  talk  of  the  same  work  of 
art.  It  is  manifest  that  each  has  in  his  mind  some  peculiar 
standard  by  which  he  measures  all  objects  of  criticism. 
Schlegel,  for  example,  resolved  all  high  art  into  symbolism, 
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as  some  modern  ecclesiogists  would  have  us  to  believe  that 
every  stone  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  embodies  some  unspeakable 
religious  mystery.  Lanzi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  sensuous  beauty;  while  Fuseli,  as  well  in  his 
lectures  as  in  his  paintings,  shows  himself  a  fervent  devotee 
of  the  ideal,  to  which  he  sacrifices  probability,  truth,  nature, 
and  every  rule  of  art.  How,  then,  could  we  expect  them  to 
study  any  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view?  Each  sees 
something  which  the  others  do  not  perceive ;  each  feels 
emotions  which  are  strangers  to  the  others'  bosoms.  It  is 
the  defect  of  our  nature  to  be  fragmentary — to  realize  that 
striking  figure  of  Milton,  in  his  "  Areopagitica,"  of  the  scat- 
tered limbs  of  Truth,  carefully  picked  up  from  a  thousand 
hill-sides  by  her  zealous  friends,  each  of  whom,  however,  can 
only  get  a  fragment. 

Any  criticism,  based  upon  these  one-sided  emotions,  must, 
of  course,  be  partial  and  unsound.  A  healthy,  earnest,  genial 
criticism,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  detection  and  exposure 
of  faults,  but,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent,  in  the  recog- 
nition and  exposition  of  beauties.  "  To  comprehend  and  de- 
monstrate that  a  thing  is  not  beautiful,"  says  Ciousin,  in  his 
lecture  on  the  Beautiful  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  *'  is  an  ordinary 
pleasure,  an  ungrateful  task;  but  to  discern  a  beautiful 
thing,  to  be  penetrated  with  its  beauty,  to  make  it  evident, 
and  make  others  participate  in  our  sentiment,  is  an  exquisite 
joy,  a  generous  task.  Admiration  is,  for  him  who  feels  it,  at 
once  a  happiness  and  an  honor.  It  is  a  happiness  to  feel 
deeply  what  is  beautiful,  an  honor  to  know  how  to  recognize 
it  Admiration  is  the  sign  of  an  elevated  reason  served  by  a 
noble  heart.  It  is  above  a  small  criticism,  that  is  skeptical 
and  powerless ;  but  it  is  the  soul  of  a  large  criticism,  a  criti- 
cism that  is  productive ;  it  is,  thus  to  speak,  the  divine  part 
of  taste." 

Schadow,  in  a  recent  article,  has  sketched  the  route  upon 
which  a  genuine  criticism  must  move  to  attain  its  ultimate 
end — the  true  exposition  of  the  work  of  art,  under  considera- 
tion.   First,  it  must  study  and  thoroughly  understand  the 
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thought,  or,  perhaps,  lie  might  hotter  have  said  the  feding  of 
the  artist  It  will  then  examine  whether  this  belongs  to  the 
subject — whether  it  arises  naturally  from  the  theme.  Thus, 
he  who  should  paint  a  pretty  woman  calmly  looking  at  a 
dagger,  would  have  no  right  to  call  his  production  a  Lucretia. 
Having  comprehended  the  idea,  the  critic  next  proceeds  to 
examine  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked  out  There 
must  be  a  unity  pervading  the  whole ;  drawing,  composition, 
color,  all  must  combine  to  produce  one  result  Any  division 
of  the  interest,  any  breaking  up  of  the  picture  into  detached 
groups,  mars  the  unity  and  offends  the  critic.  So,  also,  any 
glaring  incongruity  of  figure,  character,  expression,  or  color, 
disturbs  the  impression  and  calls  for  condemnation.  After 
thus  examining  the  harmonies  of  the  execution  with  the 
original  design,  the  critic  descends  to  particulars,  and  scruti- 
nizes the  forms,  the  position,  the  truth  to  nature  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  picture. 

In  every  great  work  of  art,  this  unity  combines  all  its 
numerous  particulars.  "  Could  Coreggio,"  pertinently  asks 
Schlegel,  "  in  combination  with  his  method  of  light  and 
shade,  have  employed  any  other  carnations  ?  And  is  not  the 
coloring  of  Raphael  as  positively  appropriate  to  his  designs 
and  forms  ?  Do  not  lights,  character,  coloring  and  design 
enter,  in  the  compositions  of  a  good  master,  into  the  un- 
broken harmony  of  the  whole  ?  Instead  of  idly  attempting, 
by  an  unsatisfactory  classification,  to  divide  things  which  are 
essentially  inseparable,  and  must  be  judged  of  in  their  eternal 
connection,  let  us  rather  strive  to  penetrate  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  master,  and  to  unravel  the  impression  which  he 
himself  designed  to  convey." 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  remarks  upon  criticism,  are 
foreign  to  the  subject  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  a  dia- 
cussion  of  art,  and  its  influence  upon  society  and  individuals- 
For  criticism  is  but  the  expression  of  taste ;  and  taste,  though 
not  creative,  has  a  reflex  influence  upon  art  The  perverted 
taste  of  one  age,  engenders  a  host  of  frightful  deformities  in 
art,  that  propagate  themselves  in  remote  generations.    The 
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artist  who  lives  by  his  productions,  is  too  often  tempted  to 
forget  the  future  in  a  slavish  subservience  to  the  fugitive 
fancies  of  the  present,  or  a  tame  imitation  of  the  popular 
glories  of  the  past.  Progress  is  thus  arrested,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  retrograde  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  con- 
ventional platitudes. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  artist  to  be  guided,  since 
taste  is  so  versatile,  fickle  and  uncertain?  It  may  be  an- 
swered, that  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  taste,  the  one  perpet- 
ual, belonging  to  the  refined  of  all  generations ;  the  other 
fluctuating,  among  all  absurdities.  The  one  is  based  upon 
certain  immutable  principles,  founded  in  nature ;  the  other 
rests  only  on  the  uncertain  whims  of  a  fragment  of  a  passing 
generation. 

For  in  the  midst  of  these  fleeting  and  changing  fancies, 
there  remain  two  great  and  stable  things,  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture and  the  love  of  it  in  the  human  heart.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  ages,  ranks,  tribes  and  families  of  men,  have 
some  sort  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  boisterous 
child,  vociferating  in  his  nurse's  arms,  when  he  catches  his 
flrst  glimpse  of  the  calm  majesty  of  the  moon,  beaming  upon 
him  from  the  silent  depths  of  the  blue  sky,  is  hushed,  in  a 
kind  of  holy  awe,  for  a  moment,  and  theti  breaks  out  in  an 
exulting  shout  of  irrepressible  delight.  The  savage,  when, 
after  a  long  chase  or  a  toilsome  war  excursion,  he  comes  in 
sight  of  the  great  river,  shining  in  the  sun,  silent,  or  only 
murmuring,  strong  as  it  is,  bows  his  plumed  head  and  wor- 
ships the  Father  of  Waters.  The  musician,  when  the  liquid,, 
fantastic  harmonies  of  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  first  greet  his  enraptured  ear,  feels  his  heart  swell 
within  him,  and  warm  tears  of  delight  fill  his  eyes.  The  art- 
ist, who  stands  before  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo,  feels  a  sort  of 
divinity  radiate  from  the  white  marble  into  his  admiring 
spirit.  The  Christian,  who  listens  to  the  story  of  the  late- 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  hears  him  exclaim,  in  reply  to 
those  who  would  dissuade  him  from  mounting  that  deadly 
barricade,  "  Bonus  autem  pastor  dat  vitam  suoan  pro  ombus 
27 
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suiSy*  feels  his  heart  stirred  within  him  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Ask  each  one  of  these  to  express  his  emotions  in  one  single 
word,  and  if  he  be  capable  of  expression,  he  will  say,  "  beau- 
tiful." 

Beautiful,  not  desirable,  not  agreeable,  not  fit,  not  justly 
proportioned,  for  these  are  all  parts,  and  all  combined,  fall 
far  short  of  what  we  mean  by  beautiful.  As  well  might  you 
attempt  to  define  man,  by  calling  him  an  arm,  a  hand,  ahead^ 
He  could  not  be  constructed  by  the  elaborate  synthesis  of 
all  his  organs,  for  there  would  remain  the  expression,  the 
life,  the  soul  which  are  etherial,  and  above  all  such  patch- 
work. It  is  the  eternal  and  immutable  beauty  which  resides 
in  these  several  objects  that  so  powerfully  appeals  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  we  have  a  distinct  faculty  for  the  perception  and 
enjoyment  of  this  beauty.  The  idea  of  beauty  touches  the 
sentiment  of  beauty,  and  the  soul  experiences  for  the  object 
an  emotion  of  refined  love. 

Gross,  indeed,  is  that  theory  which  attempts  to  reduce  the 
beautiful  to  the  agreeable.  Away  with  such  "  pig-philoso- 
phy I"  According  to  it,  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  would 
be  nothing  but  desire,  a  hypothesis  completely  refuted  by  M. 
Cousin. 

"The  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  is  so  far  from  being 
desire,  that  each  excludes  the  other.  Let  me  take  a  common 
example.  Before  a  table  loaded  with  meats  and  delicious 
wines,  the  desire  of  enjoyment  is  awakened,  but  not  the  sen- 
timent of  the  beautiful.  Suppose,  that  I  only  take  notice 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  set  on  the 
table,  and  the  order  of  the  feast,  the  sentiment  of  the  beauti- 
ful might,  in  some  degree,  be  produced ;  but  surely  this  will 
be  neither  the  need  nor  desire  of  appropriating  this  symmetry, 
this  order. 

"  It  is  the  property  of  beauty  not  to  irritate  and  inflame 
desire,  but  to  purify  and  ennoble  it.  The  more  beautiful  a 
woman  is,  I  do  not  mean  that  common  and  gross  beauty 
which  Keubens  in  vain  animates  with  his  brilliant  coloriiSg, 
but  that  ideal  beauty  which  antiquity  and  Baphael  under- 
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stood  so  well, — the  more,  at  the  sight  of  this  noble  creature  is 
desire  tempered  by  an  exquisite  and  delicate  sentiment,  and 
is,  sometimes,  even  replaced  by  a  disinterested  worship.  If 
the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  or  the  Saint  Cecilia,  excites  in  you 
sensual  desires,  you  are  not  made  to  feel  the  beautiful.  So 
the  true  artist  addresses  himself,  less  to  the  senses  than  to 
the  soul ;  in  painting  beauty,  he  only  seeks  to  awaken  in  us 
sentiment;  and  when  he  has  carried  this  sentiment  as  far  as 
enthusiasm,  he  has  obtained  the  last  triumph  of  art." 

Ample  provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  special  faculty  of 
the  human  soul,  has  been  made  by  the  beneficent  author  of 
the  Universe.  He  has  sowed  his  whole  wide  creation  thick 
with  beauty ;  he  has  scattered  it  over  all  his  works  with  the 
profusion  of  an  infinite  generosity.  From  the  stars,  whose  ma- 
jestic serenity  is  unruffled  by  the  storms  of  our  remote  earth, 
a  small  orb  lost  in  the  measureless  space  which  is  glorified  by 
their  light,  down  to  the  little  flowers  that  hang  their  dewy 
heads,  as  though  they  grieved  in  sympathy  with  the  sorrows 
of  mortality,  every  thing  is  full  of  beauty.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  invest  every  object  with  a  charm.  The  tiny  in/iwo- 
ria^  countless  armadas  of  which  might  be  wrecked  in  a  tea- 
cup, are  constructed  on  as  admirable  a  pattern,  and  finished 
with  as  delicate  a  hand  as  the  highest  creatures  of  His  power 
Not  only  is  the  butterfly's  wing  adorned  with  gorgeous  colors, 
arranged  in  the  most  harmonious  manner,  but  every  scale  is 
scalloped  and  engraved  with  an  exquisite  minuteness  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  art.  The  microscopic  shells  which 
constitute  whole  banks  of  drift,  deposited  from  the  deep  wa- 
ters of  antediluvian  seas,  are  embossed  with  an  indescribable 
richness,  and  tinted  with  the  most  delicate  hues.  Even  down 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  where  no  eye  can  see  them, 
brilliant  gems  lie  waiting  for  the  glory  of  the  sun  to  kindle 
a  lustre  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  Divine  Architiect  has  not  been  satisfied  with  building 
us  a  mere  habitation ;  he  has  constructed  a  glorious  temple, 
magnificent  in  its  proportions,  elaborate  in  its  ornaments, 
exhaustless  in  its  beauty ;  and  he  has  filled  its  stupendous 
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Faults  and  pillared  aisles  with  countless  voices  of  melodious 
tone,  blended  into  volumes  of  full  and  overpowering  har- 
mony. Utility  has,  in  no  part  of  this  immense  creation,  been 
the  sole  idea  which  has  guided  his  plastic  hand.  He  has,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  permitted,  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
adorn  the  objects  he  has  made. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  Divinity  that 
anything  should  be  wasted  upon  mere  ostentation.  There 
must  be  a  meaning  in  this  profuse  expenditure  of  elegant 
design  and  harmonious  coloring.  It  could  never  be  intended 
to  be  wasted  on  brute  silence,  or  to  radiate  its  loveliness  into 
an  eyeless  and  soulless  space.  Aside  from  the  delight  which 
these  glorious  works  must  afford  to  their  Divine  Original, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  designed  also 
to  produce  a  beneficial  influence  upon  finite  intelligences. 
Man,  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  garden — still  an  Eden, 
though  ruined  and  despoiled — and  endowed  with  faculties  to 
see  and  feel  its  beauties,  cannot  fail  to  be  affected,  even  to  a 
modification  of  his  psychical  nature,  by  them ;  "  for  in  this 
mass  of  nature  there  is  a  set  of  things  that  carry  in  their 
front,  though  not  in  capital  letters,  yet  in  stenography  and 
short  characters,  something  of  divinity,  which  to  wiser  rea- 
sons serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of  knowledge,  and  to 
judicious  beliefs,  as  scales  and  roundels  to  mount  the  pinna- 
cles and  highest  pieces  of  divinity." 

This  influence  is  of  an  elevating  and  refining  nature,  and 
nearly  akin  to  morality  and  religion.  The  yearning  of  the 
soul  after  the  infinite  is  fostered  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
scenes  of  nature,  and  a  spirit  upon  which  they  exert  their 
full  power  is  sublimated  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mortali- 
ty. We  can  safely  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man 
who  has  not  stifled  his  better  nature  by  common  cares  and 
mere  dry  intellectual  cultivation — whether  he  has  not  felt 
elevated,  purified,  enobled,  in  the  presence  of  nature ;  whether 
on  some  golden  day  of  youth,  or  during  some  hour  of  respite 
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in  more  advanced  life,  he  has  not,  by  the  mere  power  of 
beauty,  been  lifted  above  himself  and  perceived  that  he  felt 
more,  loved  more  and  was  more  than  in  the  common  mo- 
ments of  every-day  life.  Poor,  indeed,  is  that  spirit  which 
has  no  such  recollections ;  tame,  dull  and  lifeless  that  soul 
which  has  no  such  capabilities  for  refined  enjoyment. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  reply  that  there  are  some  evil  natures 
which  nevertheless  possess  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  cite  those  "glorious  devils,  large  in  heart  and 
brain,"  who  have  at  once  enriched  and  debased  the  literature 
of  their  age  and  nation.  It  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  existence  of  good  in  things  which  are 
bad,  the  shining  of  some  little  remnant  of  heavenly  light 
through  the  darkness  of  a  thickening  depravity;  and  it 
might  be  readily  answered  that  they  would  be  infinitely 
worse  without  it.  It  constitutes,  in  many  cases,  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  a  hero  and  blackguard.  Strike  this  one 
quality  out  of  Lord  Byron's  soul,  and  how  the  gloom  of  his 
wickedness  would  darken.  Even  "our  sage  and  serious  poet," 
Milton,  did  not  see  fit  to  degrade  his  very  devils  below  this 
point,  for  he  felt  that  not  only  would  he  destroy  the  interest 
of  his  readers,  but  that  his  hell  would  lose  half  its  anguish, 
were  the  last  yearnings  for  higher  and  holier  things  stifled 
in  its  unhappy  denizens. 

It  also  leaves  untouched  the  assertion  that  a  pure  and  lofty 
spirit  became  still  purer  and  loftier  from  a  contact  with  na- 
ture, and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  in  beauty  and  in 
grandeur,  that  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  Infinite,  which  we 
could  not  attain  without  its  aid.  It  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  Law  was  given  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness,  and  unearthly 
trumpet-tones,  nor  that  the  last  vision  the  teachers  of  a  bet- 
ter religion  had  of  its  august  founder  was  through  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  another  lofty  hill. 

These  relations  between  nature  and  the  human  soul  did 
not  escape  the  philosophical  mind  of  Wordsworth  who  has 
left  us  the  most  exquisite  poetical  disquisitions  upon  them. 
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One  of  them  has  been  admired  by  the  most  intolerant  of  that 

school  of  critics,  who  vainly  attempted  to  write  and  sneer  him 

down. 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth- lipped  shell. 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  from  within  were  heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power. 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 

The  very  disinterestedness  of  this  emotion  is  a  property 
which  lifts  it  above  the  earth.  An  earthly  love,  no  matter 
how  tender,  has,  too  often,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  foundation  of 
selfishness ;  indeed,  much  of  what  is  called  love  among  mor- 
tals, and  reckoned  very  exalted  and  pure,  is,  from  corner- 
stone to  coping,  a  vast  temple  of  egotism,  in  which  self,  and 
self  only,  is  worshipped  and  glorified.  It  is  only  by  an  escape 
from  this  dominion  of  self  that  the  soul  can  rise  towards  a 
higher  and  purer  region. 

But,  there  is  yet  another  emotion,  of  a  more  earthly  char- 
acter, which  affects  us  in  the  presence  of  natural  objects. 
Loving,  as  we  do,  these  multiform  emanations  of  a  divine 
beauty,  we  desire  some  sort  of  a  return,  and,  in  our  fondness, 
fancy  a  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  mute  nature,  with  our  sor- 
rows and  our  joys.  This  feeling  is  universal,  prevalent  in 
all  ages — traceable  in  all  superstitions,  from  the  solemn 
rhapsodies  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  would  draw  the  bright 
stars  from  their  spheres  to  preside  over  "  the  chances  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life,"  down  to  the  wild  fancies  of  the 
savage  who  sees  a  God  in  every  friendly,  and  a  devil  in  every 
dangerous  power  of  the  elements. 

The  sentiment  is  embodied  in  hosts  of  proverbs,  those 
voices  of  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of  the  common  peo- 
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pie.  "  Blessed  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on/'  "  Blessed 
is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on."  Who  does  not  here  see 
the  hope  of  a  sympathetic  kindness  from  nature,  in  the  one  pro- 
verb, and  a  confidence  in  the  grief  of  the  very  elements  over 
the  departure  of  the  good  in  the  other  ?  If  it  be  said  that 
they  merely  indicate  the  belief  in  omens,  we  ask,  whence  came 
this  faith  ?  What  is  it  but  a  recognition  of  the  very  princi- 
ple under  discussion  ?  Wordsworth,  in  his  Excursion,  phi- 
losophizes, in  his  usual  happy  vein,  upon  this  theme ; 

"  The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs. 

Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 

They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn^ 

And  senseless  rocks,  nor  idly :  for  they  speak. 

In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 

Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 

Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 

More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 

That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 

And  grow  with  thought.     Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 

And  eyed  the  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  ministered 

To  human  comfort.    Stooping  down  to  drink. 

Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 

T]^e  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 

Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 

To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements.'' 

What  could  he  more  heautiful,  more  touching  than  thla 
illustration  ?  Yet  it  owes  all  its  power  to  the  very  peculiar- 
ity of  the  human  mind  which  we  are  discussing. 

The  principle  is  recognized  and  acted  on  by  almost  all 
poets.  It  is  it  which  gives  its  grandeur  to  that  tremendous 
appeal  of  old  Lear  to  the  aged  heavens  against  his  unnatural 
daughters : 

"  Hear  me,  ye  heavens,  for  you  yourselves  are  old." 

Milton  employs  it  to  deepen  the  pathos  of  the  climax  of  his 

mighty  epic, 

"  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lowered ;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original." 
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Not  to  multiply  citations  to  prove  a  point  whicli  must  be 
femiliar  to  every  one  who  has  read  literature  with  ordinary 
attention,  we  may  allude  to  Hood's  poem,  "The  Haunted 
House."  By  skilfully  availing  himself  of  this,  the  author 
manages  to  awaken  a  supernatural  terror  from  the  beginning. 
The  desolation  surrounding  the  place ;  the  partiality  of  decay 
which,  in  the  midst  of  its  ravages  among  the  old  banners,  and 
the  illumined  window-panes,  has  spared  but  one  dread  sym- 
bol, that  of  the  heraldic  bloody  hand,  and  has  consumed  all 
the  tapestry  but  that  whereon  is  wrought  the  Scriptural  story 
of  Cain  killing  Abel ;  the  awe  which  has  kept  every  living 
thing  aloof  from  the  chamber  of  murder,  so  that  from  the 
sunbeam  "  the  very  midge  had  vanished,"  constitute  the  va- 
rious stages  of  an  ever-deepening  horror,  which  reaches  its 
full  intensity  at  the  close. 

Many  works  of  art  owe  much  of  their  celebrity  to  the  power 
with  which  they  appeal  to  this  emotion.  We  were  much 
struck  with  it,  in  gazing  at  a  little  known  picture  of  the  three 
Marys.  It  is  early  morning,  and  the  women  are  walking 
sadly  towards  the  tomb,  each  absorbed  in  her  own  grief.  The 
wall  of  the  sepulchre  bounds  the  picture  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  a  dreary  mountainous  landscape  stretches  away  to 
meet  the  grey  sky,  which,  on  the  horizon,  is  ruddy,  not  with 
the  rosy  light  that  is  the  harbinger  of  a  brilliant  day,  but 
with  that  lurid  red  which  precedes  the  tempest.  An  atmos- 
phere of  sadness  pervades  the  whole  picture.  It  speaks  to 
the  soul  like  music,  and  seems  a  sort  of  visible  requiem. 

This  aesthetic  faculty,  being  a  portion  of  our  nature,  must 
have  its  own  expression,  its  proper  exercise.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  art,  to  utter  in  various  ways  these  emotions,  to  speak 
with  its  manifold  voices  to  the  listening  spirit.  It  is  through 
the  combined  influence  of  art  and  nature  working  together, 
that  this  aesthetic  portion  of  our  being  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
refined,  and  as  the  Art  of  any  people  is  the  expression  of  the 
character  of  the  influence  which  nature  exerts  upon  them,  so 
the  state  of  their  art  is  an  ^xact  measure  of  this  cesthetic 
culture,  and  consequently  of  their  progress  in  refinement  and 
the  higher  walks  of  civilization. 
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For  man  is  imperfect  and  but  half  made  up,  who  has 
trained  and  exercised  but  one  set  of  faculties.  As  well  might  ^ 
one  expect  to  accomplish  a  perfect  physical  training  by  exer- 
cising one  set  of  muscles  only,  as  to  obtain  the  height  of  his 
possible  intellectual  stature  by  cultivating  one  portion  of  his 
faculties  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Groethe,  in  his  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  gives  sound  counsel  on  this  head. 

"  Every  gift  is  valuable  and  ought  to  be  unfolded.  When 
one  encourages  the  beautiful  alone,  and  the  other  encourages 
the  useful  alone,  it  takes  both  of  them  to  form  a  man.  The 
useful  encourages  itself,  for  the  multitude  produces  it,  and 
none  can  dispense  with  it :  the  beautiful  must  be  encouraged ; 
for  few  can  set  it  forth  and  many  need  it." 

There  is,  indeed,  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
this  sort  of  culture  even  in  the  rudest  minds.  The  savage  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  mere  skins  that  shelter  him  from  the 
cold,  he  dyes  them  and  adorns  them  with  embroidery  of  fan- 
tastic pattern.  The  civilized  man  will  not  merely  have  a 
house  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
— he  demands  furthermore  that  it  shall  be  beautiful :  he  calls 
art  to  his  aid,  embellishes  its  exterior  with  the  florid  graces 
of  architecture,  and  adorns  its  interior  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  the  loom,  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 

It  is  froin  this  instinctive  impulse  that  art  originates. 
Crude  at  first,  consisting  of  mere  intricacies  of  pattern  and 
contrasts  of  color,  it  rises  through  various  stages  of  progress, 
the  delineation  of  form  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
correct,  ascending  to  the  study  of  expression,  and  reaching 
its  consummation  in  the  embodiment  of  lofty  conceptions  and 
the  awakening  of  high  aspirations. 

Great  is  the  error  of  those  severe  and  narrow  minds  that 
would  condemn  the  cultivation  of  art  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
a  kind  of  sin,  in  view  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  life.  We 
speak  not  now  of  those  mean  spirits,  whose  aspirations  are 
limited  to  the  mere  hoarding  of  money,  for  they  cannot  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  any  scheme  of  mental  or  moral  im- 
provement ;  but  of  that  rigid  sect  of  narrow-minded  moral- 
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ists,  who  despise  all  culture  excepting  that  which  promotes 
that  bitter  zeal  of  misconceived  duty  which  they  suppose  to 
be  religion.  They  do  not  object  to  intellectual  training,  for 
that  enables  men,  if  ^not  to  comprehend,  at  least  to  speculate 
upon  their  dogmas,  and  produces  a  hard,  dry  character,  suited 
to  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  austerity  which  they  mis- 
take for  piety.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  polish  and 
refine  the  mind,  give  a  tenderness  to  the  character,  and  a 
delicacy  to  the  intellect.  It  is  true,  that  when  attended  to, 
to  the  exclusion  of  severe  studies,  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  di- 
lettantism, an  extreme  to  be  avoided  equally  with  its  opposite, 
proceeding  from  the  total  neglect  of  this  sort  of  culture,  an 
ungenial  harshness  of  nature,  amounting  to  an  exclusive  and 
unsocial  asceticism. 

Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  all  arts  are  based,  and  their  ultimate  tendencies.  It  re- 
mains to  consider,  in  general  terms,  the  object  of  Art,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  accomplish  its  task.  These  emo- 
tions of  the  human  soul,  which  we  have  been  considering,  are, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  proper  domain  of  Art  The  true 
artist  labors  to  excite  them,  to  re-produce  them,  nor  only  this, 
but  to  elevate  them,  to  direct  them,  to  refine  them.  Art  becomes 
the  hand-maid  and  co-worker  with  nature,  studies  and  appre- 
ciates the  divinity  within  it,  and  then  reverently  and  earnestly 
expounds  it  to  man.  Art  gives  a  body  and  a  voice  to  these 
glorious  ideas,  and  interprets  the  deep  meaning  of  this  reve- 
lation in  works.  The  intimate  relation  between  the  two,  and 
the  identity  of  their  influence  are  expressed,  in  his  usual  quaint 
manner  by  the  worthy  Knight  of  Norwich.  "  Nature  is  not 
at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with  nature,  they  both  being  ser- 
vants of  God's  providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature. 
Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  in  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos ;  nature  hath  made  one  world  and  art  another. — 
In  brief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God." 

True  art,  therefore,  is  a  pupil  of  nature,  or  rather  of  nature's 
God ;  and  its  business  is  to  follow  its  divine  master,  to  labor 
to  interpret  and  re-prod  ace  his  ideas,  and  awaken  in  the  hearts 
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of  his  creatures  an  appreciation  of  his  style  and  an  intelligent 
and  loving  interest  in  his  works. 

There  is  a  very  common  notion  that  art  is  to  he  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  and  that  the  closer  the  imitation,  the  more 
fully  does  it  discharge  its  duty  towards  the  world.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  opinion,  but  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  whole  truth,  because  it  takes  a  partial  and  in- 
complete view  of  the  subject,  because  it  manifestly  looks  to- 
wards a  single  small  section  of  art,  because,  finally,  being  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  entire  circle  of  the  arts,  it  leads  to 
errors  in  practice,  and  if  fully  carried  out,  would  be  the  parent 
of  the  wildest  enormities. 

It  is  an  idea  of  this  kind  which  has  led  some  musical  com- 
posers to  the  absurd  attempt  to  communicate  a  sort  of  picto- 
rial representation  through  the  medium  of  sound.  The  ridi- 
culous conventionalism  of  representing  sun-set  by  a  descend- 
ing scale  of  a  few  low  notes  on  a  bassoon,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  we  might  expect  from  a  general  adoption  of  this  no- 
tion. Symphonies  that  cannot  be  comprehended,  without  a 
printed  description  of  their  meaning,  are  about  on  the  same 
level  with  those  pictures  under  the  individual  figures  of  which 
the  painter  was  compelled  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  object 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  represent. 

This  doctrine  of  imitation  would  lamentably  circumscribe 
the  area  of  art  It  would  confine  the  musician  to  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  sounds  of  the  outer  world,  and  prevent  him  from 
uttering  the  deep  harmonies  that  lie  enshrined  in  his  heart. 
It  would  render  poetry  impossible,  for  how  can  it  imitate  ? 
How  far  imitation  is  admissible  in  art,  we  shall  in  due  time 
consider.  At  present,  we  desire  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  its  whole  aim  and  object.  The  true  problem  of  the 
artist  is  this :  Given  a  certain  limited  series  of  tones— cer- 
tain fixed  and  definite  forms — certain  conventional,  articula- 
ted sounds,  called  words — certain  lines,  colors  and  shades — to 
re-produce  from  them  those  eternal  harmonies  of  mind  and 
matter,  those  sublime  emotions,  those  devout  feelings  we  have 
already  been  considering. 
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The  object  remaining  the  same,  the  spheres  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  different  arts  must  vary  with  their  medium  of  ex- 
pression. Music,  for  example,  which  has  to  deal  with  disem- 
bodied voices,  has  all  the  power  of  vagueness  to  touch  the 
spirit.  No  forms,  no  words  confine  and  cripple  its  divine  ca- 
pabilities. It  appeals  directly  to  the  human  heart,  moves  its 
deepest  emotions,  and  in  its  highest  flights, 

"  On  its  powerful  pinions 
Takes  every  living  soul  and  lifteih  it  gently  to  Heaven" 

But  this  very  vagueness,  while  it  gives  music  its  peculiar 
charm,  also  limits  its  sphere  of  expression.  It  gives  it  great 
power  over  our  emotions,  none  at  all  over  our  intellect,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  our  emotions.  To  quote  M. 
Cousin. 

"  What  will  music  gain  by  aiming  at  the  picturesque,  when 
its  proper  domain  is  the  pathetic  ?  Give  to  the  most  learned 
symphonist  a  storm  to  render.  Nothing  is  easier  to  imitate 
than  the  whistling  of  the  winds  and  the  noise  of  the  thunder. 
But  by  what  combinations  of  harmony  will  he  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  rending  all  of  a  sudden  the 
veil  of  night,  and  what  is  most  fearful  in  the  tempest,  the 
movement  of  the  waves  that  now  ascend  like  a  mountain,  now 
descend  and  seem  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  bottom- 
less abysses  ?  If  the  auditor  is  not  informed  of  the  subject,  he 
will  never  suspect  it,  and  I  defy  him  to  distinguish  a  tempest 
from  a  battle.  In  spite  of  science  and  genius,  sound  cannot 
paint  forms.  Music,  when  well  guided,  will  guard  itself  from 
contending  against  the  impossible;  it  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
press the  tumult  and  strife  of  the  waves  and  other  similar 
phenomena ;  it  will  do  more :  with  sounds  it  will  fill  the  soul 
with  sentiments  that  succeed  each  other  in  it  during  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  the  tempest. 

"  The  domain  of  music  is  sentiment,  but  even  there  its  do- 
main is  more  profound  than  extensive,  and  if  it  expresses  cer- 
tain sentiments  with  an  incomparable  force,  it  expresses  but  a 
very  small  number  of  them.  By  way  of  association,  it  can 
awaken  them  all,  but  directly  it  produces  very  few  of  them, 
and  the  simplest  and  most  elementary,  too — sadness  and  joy 
with  their  thousand  shades.  Ask  music  to  express  magna- 
nimity, virtuous  resolution,  and  other  sentiments  of  this  kind, 
and  it  will  be  just  as  incapable  of  doing  it,  as  of  painting,  a 
lake,  or  a  mountain.    It  goes  about  it  as  it  can ;  it  employs 
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the  slow,  the  rapid,  the  loud,  the  soft,  etc.,  but  imagination 
has  to  do  the  rest,  and  imagination  can  do  what  it  pleases. — 
The  same  measure  reminds  one  of  a  mountain,  another  of  the 
ocean ;  the  warrior  finds  in  it  heroic  inspirations,  the  recluse, 
religious  inspirations." 

Poetry  is  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  arts, 
possesses  the  widest  range  and  the  deepest  power,  subjects  to 
its  influence  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  discuss  it  in 
this  place,  designing  to  comment  upon  those  arts  commonly 
called  the  fine  arts,  namely,  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

Sculpture  deals  exclusively  with  forms  and  character,  it  re- 
produces figures  of  the  actual  beings  which  surround  us  or  of 
the  ideals  which  throng  the  regions  of  thought.  Color  does 
not  belong  to  it,  for  the  white  purity  of  marble  or  the  brown 
lustre  of  bronze,  are  susceptible  of  no  gradations  of  tint  ex- 
cept those  which  naturally  arise  from  light  and  shade. 

It  is  true  that  the  addition  of  color  has  been  defended  by 
high  authority.  The  ancients  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
sported  in  this  way,  making  their  statues  of  different  metals, 
though  this,  after  all,  being  merely  conventional,  could  not 
have  the  same  unpleasant  effect  that  must  necessarily  arise 
from  a  direct  imitation  of  life.  Even  this  would  disturb  the 
impression  of  the  pure  form  and  simple  grace  of  the  statue. 

"  Sculpture,"  says  M.  Cousin,"  is  an  austere  muse ;  it  has  its 
graces,  but  they  are  those  of  no  other  art.  Flesh  color  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  it :  there  would  nothing  more  remain 
to  communicate  but  the  movement  of  poetry  and  the  indefl- 
niteness  of  music  I" 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  Tenth  Discourse,  argues  to  the 
like  effect 

"  If  the  business  of  sculpture  were  to  administer  pleasure 
to  Ignorance,  or  a  mere  entertainment  to  the  senses,  the  Venus 
of  Medicis  might  certainly  receive  much  improvement  by  color; 
but  the  character  of  sculpture  makes  it  her  duty  to  afford  de- 
light of  a  different,  and  perhaps  of  a  higher  kind ;  the  delight 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  pertect  beauty :  and  this, 
which  is  in  truth  an  intellectual  pleasure,  is  in  many  respects 
incompatible  with  what  is  merely  addressed  to  the  senses  such 
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as  that  with  which  ignorance  and  levity  contemplate  elegance 
of  form." 

Of  late,  this  same  question  has  heen  revived,  and  our  emi- 
nent countryman,  Mr.  Powers,  has  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
of  those  who  condemn  the  employment  of  color  in  sculpture. 
We  find  an  abstract  of  his  views  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Athenaeum. 

"All  expression  depends  on  form,  not  on  color.  Intellec- 
tual energy,  physical  action,  must  be  described  by  form  alone, 
color  can  never  give  it ;  but  color  will  humanize  and  mortalize, 
and  pull  down  to  earth  the  spiritual  portion  of  humanity  that 
you  nave  been  trying  to  separate  from  its  grosser  parts,  and  to 
exalt.  Color,  in  short,  represents  the  animal  man  ;  Form  the 
intellectual,  the  spiritual.  Imagine,  for  an  instant,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  colored.  What  is  now  an  embodied,  spiritualized, 
glorious  man,  would  then  become  nothing  more  than  a 
man  in  a  body.  Again,  color  alone  expresses  nothing;  form 
alone,  just  the  contrary.  Test  this  assertion  by  looking 
at  a  clear  blue  Italian  sky, — there  is  no  meaning  in  it ;  but 
let  a  light  cloud  float  over  it,  and  what  beauty  is  immediately 
imparted  to  the  same.  But  I  maintain  too,  that  even  were  it 
desirable  to  make  sculpture  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  ani- 
mal, it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so.  Give  color  to  the  flesh 
— it  may  be  done.  Well,  carry  out  the  principle,  give  eyes  to 
the  statue.  You  cannot.  The  glassy  transparency  of  them  is 
immediately  obvious.  Then  the  eye-lashes — and  the  brow, 
and  the  hair — it  is  impossible  to  represent  them ;  but  unless 
you  can  do  this,  there  will  be  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 
figure,  which  will  be  ludicrous  and  disgusting.  Try  it  in  the 
human  form,  say  of  a  lovely  girl.  Imagine  that  she  has  a 
lovely  form,  a  brilliant  complexion,  and  then  suppose  her  to 
be  despoiled  of  her  eye-brows  or  eye-lashes,  or  to  be  gifted 
with  a  pair  of  glass  eyes.  What  would  be  the  effect  ?  and 
would  this  be  less  revolting  in  the  statue  ? 

"  The  moral  influences  of  humanized,  or  colored  statuary, 
would  be  positively  bad.  No  father  could  then  take  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  artist's  studio.  The  animal  man  would  be  all  in  all; 
the  ideal  man  would  be  lost." 

Another  question  has  been  agitated,  viz:  whether  it  is  in 
any  case  allowable  to  represent  motion  in  sculpture.  Emi- 
nent artists  have  attempted  this,  and  the  opinions  of  men  of 
taste  as  to  their  success  have  been  various.    A  great  genius 
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may  dare  great  things,  and  so  over-awe  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  conception  and  the  skill  of  his  execution  that,  the  mind, 
overwhelmed  with  admiration,  dare  not  criticize — and  hardly 
dare  suspect  a  defect.  Let  an  inferior,  however,  attempt  the 
same  subject,  and  that  which  we  failed  or  feared  to  see  be- 
comes strikingly  apparent.  Considered  in  this  way,  it  will, 
we  think,  be  generally  found  that  the  representation  of  actual, 
rapid  and  violent  motion  is  not  agreeable.  A  bronze  horse, 
for  example,  suspended  in  the  air  by  some  common  trick  of 
art,  as  a  general  rule,  disappoints  us.  If  well  done,  at  first 
sight  we  admire  the  truth,  vigor  and  harmony  of  the  statue, 
but,  after  a  time,  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  steals  over  us.  A 
leaping  horse  that  does  not  advance,  a  bending  rush  that 
does  not  yield,  strike  us  as  incongruities. 

For  the  same  reason,  flying  drapery  is  not  generally  pleas- 
ing, because  it  is  also  out  of  keeping.  There  could  be  no 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  hard,  rigid,  immovea- 
ble stone,  and  the  light  flutter  it  vainly  endeavors  to  repre- 
sent. This,  perhaps,  may  explain  the  frequent  dissatisfaction 
in  the  presence  of  Canova's  Hebes.  The  figure  is  imagined 
to  be  moving  rapidly,  her  garments  streaming  behind  her, 
violently  agitated.  The  unpleasant  impression  is  heightened 
by  the  angularity  of  the  masses. 

Speaking  of  Bernini's'  Neptune,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says : 

"  The  locks  of  the  hair  are  fiying  abroad  in  all  directions, 
insomuch  that  it  is  not  a  superficial  view  that  can  discover 
what  the  object  is  which  is  represented,  or  distinguish  those 
flying  locks  from  the  features,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  color, 
of  equal  solidity,  and  consequently  project  with  equal  force. 

"  The  same  entangled  confusion  which  is  here  occasioned 
by  the  hair,  is  produced  by  drapery  flying  off*;  which  the  eye 
must,  for  the  same  reason,  inevitably  mingle  and  confound 
with  the  principal  parts  of  the  figure. 

"It  is  a  general  rule,  equally  true  in  both  Arts,  that  the 
form  and  attitude  of  the  figure  should  be  seen  clearly,  and 
without  any  ambiguity,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye.  This 
the  Painter  can  easily  do  by  color,  by  losing  parts  in  the 
jjroupd,  or  keeping  them  so  obscure  as  to  prevent  them  from 
interfering  witn  the  principal  objects.  The  sculptor  has  no 
other  means  of  preventing  this  confusion  than  by  attaching 
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the  drapery,  for  the  greater  part,  close  to  the  figure ;  the  folds 
of  which,  following  the  order  of  the  limbs,  whenever  the  dra- 
pery is  seen,  the  eye  is  led  to  trace  the  form  and  attitude  of 
the  figure  at  the  same  time." 

The  same  objection  does  not  hold  against  hassorelievoay 
because  the  light  parts  of  the  drapery  may  be  blended  with 
the  ground,  and  lost  against  it,  while  the  firmer  parts  can  be 
raised  in  higher  relief. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  another  glaring 
fault  in  reliefs,  the  attempt  to  represent  distance  and  per- 
spective, an  attempt  always  resulting  in  miserable  and  ab- 
surd failure.  The  distorted,  lop-sided  houses,  intended  to 
represent  the  lines  of  building  seen  in  perspective,  and  the 
little  straggling  bushes,  designed  to  give  the  idea  of  distant 
trees,  are  so  many  admonitions  to  the  sculptor  to  avoid  all 
intrusion  upon  the  realms  of  painting. 

The  position  of  painting  among  the  arts  is  variously  esti- 
mated ;  some  of  its  votaries  elevating  it  above  all  the  rest, 
others  depressing  it  even  below  sculpture.  Like  all  the  other 
arts,  it  has  its  peculiar  domain,  limited  by  the  nature  of  it^ 
materials  and  the  necessities  of  its  laws.  This  domain  is 
wider  than  that  of  music  or  sculpture,  but  narrower  than 
that  of  poetry.  It  can  move  our  emotions,  like  music,  repro- 
duce the  beauties  of  form,  like  sculpture,  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect, like  poetry. 

It  has  the  advantage  over  sculpture,  in  that  it  commands 
color,  and  pours  upon  its  canvass  all  the  graces  and  beauties 
that  spring  from  the  harmonies  and  contracts  of  tints  ;  in  its 
control  over  perspective,  by  which  it  gains  depth,  richness 
and  variety ;  in  the  delicacy  of  its  touch,  which  enables  it  to 
represent  the  softness  of  flesh,  the  leafiness  of  trees,  the  im- 
perfect transparency  of  air,  and  all  the  infinite  diversity  of 
distinctions  which  is  communicated  by  distance.  Sculpture 
has  but  one  advantage  over  it,  and  that  one  not  highly  im- 
portant— its  greater  exactness  in  representing  form,  and  its 
more  numerous  points  of  view. 

Compared  with  music,  we  find  it  possesses  a  far  wider 
range  and  greater  power.    The  thousand  varying  expressions 
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of  the  human  face,  the  diversity  of  forms,  the  endless  array  of 
suhjects,  give  it  a  force  and  richness  which  music  can  never 
hope  to  attain.  Its  conceptions  are  greater,  its  execution  far 
more  distinct.  It  speaks  to  the  heart  through  the  eye — a 
nobler  organ  than  the  ear.  Yet  if  wants  the  vagueness,  the 
bodiless  spirituality  of  music — ^that  power  which,  penetrating 
our  inmost  natures,  ^^  bears  us  away  into  infinite  spaces^ 
plunges  us  into  ineffable  reveries." 

Poetry  is  the  only  art  to  which  it  is  compelled  to  yield  the 
palm  ;  yet  it  has  powers  which  even  poetry  does  not  possess. 
Poetry,  by  the  magic  of  words,  recalls  the  emotions,  and,  in- 
distinctly, the  images  of  some  remembered  scene ;  but  they 
are  like  the  figures  seen  in  the  smoke  arising  from  an  en- 
chanter's censer,  dim,  and,  it  may  be,  all  the  more  powerful 
for  being  dim,  since  they  set  the  imagination  of  the  reader  at 
work  to  reconstruct  for  itself  those  forgotten  glories.  Paint- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  brings  back  to  the  eye  the  very  forms 
themselves,  clothes  them  in  their  remembered  hues,  repro- 
duces them,  in  short.  Music  bewails — ^Poetry  remembers — 
Sculpture  restores — Painting  reanimates  the  forms  of  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  Painting  has^  therefore,  for  the 
physical,  a  distinctness  and  directness  which  poetry  lacks; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  has  a  world  of  emotion  and 
philosophy,  and  grand  ideas  from  which  painting  is  for  ever 
excluded.  Michel  Angelo  himself  could  not  reach  the  majesty 
of  Corneille's  ^^Qu'il  mourut^'*  nor  could  the  pencil  of  Raphael 
portray  the  anguish  of  the  crazed  Ophelia.  It  requires  the 
magic  of  words  to  do  justice  to  these  magnificent  ideas.  Dumb 
forms  and  colors  are  powerless  to  express  them. 

What,  then,  is  this  sphere  of  painting,  and  what  is  its 
ultimate  aim?  To  this  we  shall  have  as  many  replies  as 
there  are  critical  voices.  Some  will  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
imitation  of  nature ;  that  when  this  imitation  rises  to  abso- 
lute deception,  the  height  of  art  is  reached.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  low  and  vulgar  standard  of  perfection ;  because  it 
excludes  all  intellect,  and  reduces  the  painter  to  the  level  of 
a  Chinese  copyist.  According  to  this  notion,  he  who  succeeds^ 
28 
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in  deceiving  a  visiter  by  the  picture  of  a  crumpled  pamphlet 
hanging  against  a  door,  or  by  a  representation  of  a  cracked 
glass  covering  a  print,  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be 
asked  of  him. 

Low  as  it  is,  this  notion  of  art  is  very  general.  Even 
antiquity  lends  its  voice  to  the  monstrous  delusion.  That 
silly  old  story  of  the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius, 
is  a  mere  embodiment  of  the  notion.  Zeuxis  painted  some 
grapes  so  well  that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them ;  while 
Parrhasius  represented  a  curtain  so  successfully,  that  Zeuxis 
asked  him  to  remove  it,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  picture 
beneath  it ;  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  deceived  only  the  birds,  whereas  his  rival  had  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  probability  is,  that  this  story  had  its 
origin  in  some  gossiping  brain  like  Plutarch's  ;  for  the  man 
who  could  have  used  the  art  that  Zeuxis  did,  in  combining 
the  beauties  of  the  virgins  of  Crotona  "  into  one  immortal 
feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection,"  could  hardly  have  erred 
so  egregiously  in  his  estimate  of  art  as  this  story  would  seemi 
to  imply. 

There  is,  however,  a  department  of  art  in  which  this  close 
imitation  is  the  only  object ;  in  which  no  idealization  can  be 
permitted.  Art  serves  frequently  as  the  handmaid  of  science, 
and  reproduces  for  the  student  the  forms  which  the  eye,  the 
knife,  or  the  microscope  has  discovered.  In  these  cases,  the 
sole  object  of  the  artist  is  to  copy,  with  the  utmost  possible 
exactness,  down  to  the  smallest  minutiae  of  detail,  the  forms, 
colors,  surface,  and  arrangement  of  parts  of  the  object  under 
examination.  This  is,  of  course,  a  low  grade  of  art,  and  yet 
it  is  eminently  useful. 

Another  somewhat  higher  notion  of  imitation,  is  that  which 
conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  artist  not  to  copy  faithfully 
every  detail  of  nature,  but  only  to  exercise  a  sort  of  selection 
among  the  materials  which  are  presented.  Were  this  rule  to 
be  generally  followed,  however,  gross  discrepancies  in  form 
would  be  the  result.  We  should  have  a  compilation  of 
charms  in  every  work  of  art,  and  not  an  original  creation. 
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The  artist's  soul  could  in  no  wise  enter  into  his  productions ; 
every  thing  would  be  lifeless,  tame,  and  confused.  He  who 
supposes  that  the  glorious  statue  which  enchants  the  world 
was  built  upon  such  a  system  of  patchwork,  is  very  widely 
mistaken.  Such  a  collection  of  beauties  might  be  made,  but 
it  could  only  be  after  the  idea  of  the  lovely  totality  had  been 
conceived  in  the  artist's  mind,  that  the  soul  which  is  infused 
into  it,  or  even  the  life  which  binds  its  members  in  a  physical 
unity,  could  be  produced.  Expression,  life,  spirit,  unity,  are 
all  impossible  to  the  man  who  works  upon  so  bcul  a  principle 
of  construction. 

Another  course  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  to  excite  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings, and  to  insist  that  the  artist  should,  in  all  matters,  have 
a  religious  aim.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  arts 
are  capable  of  embodying  religious  ideas ;  and  those  sectarians 
act  very  absurdly,  who  go  on  the  principle  that  words  can 
express  all  our  emotions.  God  himself  acted  differently  in 
his  revelations  to  his  ancient  people,  the  Jews.  While  the 
words  in  which  his  revelations  were  couched  were  plain, 
direct,  and  powerful,  he  nevertheless  enveloped  some  of  the 
grandest  truths  in  figures,  types,  and  visible  signs.  What 
else  was  the  significance  of  the  magnificent  pomp  of  the 
temple-service  ?  How,  otherwise,  shall  we  explain  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  varieties  of  our  emotions  demand  various 
modes  of  expression.  Words  have  a  wide  range  of  signifi- 
cance and  express  many  of  our  mental  states,  but  there  are 
depths  of  our  emotions  which  they  cannot  reach.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  this,  every  one  must  have  perceived  that  there 
are  in  his  nature  profound  feelings,  which  no  words  can  utter 
but  which  are  awakened  by  the  tones  of  music  and  are  re- 
produced by  the  forms  of  sculpture  and  the  colors  of  painting. 
There  are  more  of  these  sympathies  between  our  sprits  and 
the  inarticulate  world  around  us,  than  have  been  dreamed  of 
in  the  philosophy  of  a  cold  and  merely  intellectual  school 
of  metaphysics. 
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In  this  manner,  then,  the  arts  become  handmaids  of  reli- 
gion. They  express  certain  emotions,  which  are  unutterable 
by  words,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  profound  and  power- 
ful, welling  up  from  the  deepest  sources  of  our  nature.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  can  never  be  substitutes  for  words,  but  they 
can  touch  the  heart  in  their  own  peculiar  way  and  words  con- 
sequently cannot  be  substituted  for  them. 

There  is  another  sense,  in  which  the  arts  may  be  said  to 
aid  religion.  The  eBsthetic  feeling  is  earnest,  deep  and  seri- 
ous. Under  the  fretted  arch  of  a  great  cathedral,  before  its 
majestic  statues  bathed  in  a  "dim,  religious  light,"  and 
trembling  in  consonance  with  the  deep  organ  tones,  an  awe 
fills  the  spirit  and  subdues  all  lighter  emotions  to  a  solem- 
nity in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  place,  and 
thereby  fits  it  for  the  reception  of  those  impressions  which 
religion  seeks  to  make  upon  the  soul. 

If,  however,  it  be  asserted,  that  this  is  the  entire  and  sole 
aim  of  art,  we  must  object  to  so  partial  a  view.  It  would 
lead  us  to  the  extreme  of  mysticism,  which  recognizes  nothing 
artistic,  which  is  not  symbolical,  and  consequently  substi- 
tutes cold  and  intricate  allegory  for  nature  and  feeling. 
Schlegel  carries  this  notion  to  a  great  extent.  His  general 
ideas  of  the  scope  of  Christian  art  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  comments  on  the  "Modern  German 
Paintings  exhibited  in  Rome  in  1819 :" 

"  The  poet  and  the  musician,  especially,  should  be  inspired, 
but  their  inspiration  is  more  the  ofi^pring  of  human  emotion; 
the  painter's  must  be  an  emanation  of  celestial  light — his  very 
soul  must,  so  to  speak,  become  itself  illumined,  a  glowing 
centrel)f  holy  radiance,  in  whose  bright  beams  every  mate- 
rial object  should  be  reflected,  and  even  his  inmost  concep- 
tions and  daily  thoughts  be  interpreted  by  its  brightnes  and 
re-modelled  by  its  influnce.  This  in-dwelling  light  of  the 
soul  should  be  recognized  in  every  creation  of  his  pencil,  ex- 
pressive as  a  spoken  word,  and  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  vi- 
tality of  Christian  beauty,  and  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
difference  between  classical  and  Christian  art  The  classical 
is  based  upon  a  lofty  idea  of  the  living  human  f^ame,  linked 
in  a  certain  degree  with  a  sentiment  of  exquisite  human  love- 
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liness,  yet  not  treated  as  if  these  principles  were  of  equal 
importance,  but  rather  giving  to  the  intellectual  spirit  an  in- 
ferior and  secondary  influence;  man,  according  to  the  early 
Ohristjan  type,  still  appears  in  nature,  according  to  the  an- 
tique idea,  like  the  commanding  god  ruling  over  her  spirit 
forms  with  king-like  ^ower ;  yet  physical  beauty  is  here  em- 

Sloyed  but  as  a  material  veil,  from  beneath  which  the  hidden 
ivinity  of  the  soul  shines  forth,  illuminating  all  mortal  life 
with  the  higher  spirituality  of  love. 

"  Even  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  painting,  this  ray  of 
inborn  inspiration,  this  divine  enthusiasm  must  guide  and 
govern  the  painter's  decision.  A  more  than  earthly  aspect, 
subduing  the  soul,  a  state  of  heavenly  illumination  and  ex- 
altation, an  up-springing  from  the  dark  night  of  mortality, 
like  the  morning-dawn  breaking  through  the  heavy  clouds,  a 
spell  of  love  and  fascination  in  the  midst  of  suffering  nature, 
or  a  flash  of  intense  beauty  created  from  the  very  anguish  of 
the  soul's  despair;  such  are  the  peculiar  and  not  merely 
pleasing  themes  which  afford  subjects  to  the  Christian  painter, 
and  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be  rendered. 
There  are,  also,  it  is  true,  old  historical  and  even  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  which  are  not  only  susceptible  of  the  deeper 
meaning  that  the  soul  demands,  but  even  naturally  suggest 
and  give  birth  to  it.  Such  themes,  certainly,  need  not  be 
excluded  from  the  circle  of  Christian  art.  It  does  not,  by  any 
means,  require  an  arbitrary  restriction  to  certain  exterior 
forms  and  given  subjects,  nor  does  its  beauty  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  observance  of  particular  rules,  but  rather  springs 
from  the  all  pervading  influence  of  a  pure  and  holy  devotion. 
All  mere  representations  of  the  outward  frame,  taken  without 
reference  to  the  spirit,  are  but  dead  forms,  mute  and  inex- 
pressive. The  spirit  never  remains  attached,  in  motionless 
union,  to  a  lifeless  frame,  and  the  soul-inspiring  priociple  of 
intellectual  development,  like  the  restless  pulse  and  throb  of 
natural  life,  aspires  unceasingly,  without  weariness  or  lassi- 
tude, to  the  eternal  goal  it  has  in  view." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  sober  and 
just  criticism  in  all  this ;  yet  its  tendency  is  the  extreme  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  Schlegel,  himself,  is  an  example 
in  point.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  criticism  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  of  Ludwig  Schnorr,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
our  observation.    After  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
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^^  motiye  or  mling  feature"  of  the  picture  is  ''  affectionate 
Sjrmpathj  with  the  human  heart  in  its  struggle  for  the  at- 
tainment of  holiness/'  he  goes  on  to  interpret  the  picture  as 
a  symbolical  work  of  art 

'^  The  saint  is  clad  in  a  green  robe  falling  round  her  in 
ample  folds^  and  confined  at  the  waist  bj  a  golden  girdle ;  her 
righ  t  arm  is  encircled  by  two  golden  armlets.  The  robe  is 
emblematic  of  the  sphere^  its  color  cf  the  earth.  The  girdle  is 
an  emblem  of  activity — ^gold,  of  the  most  refined  and  exalted 

Surity.  The  golden  girdle,  therefore,  indicates  that  the  saint 
esires  to  see  the  hearts  of  those  who  commend  themselves 
to  her  intercession  elevated  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  purity 
and  perfection,  and  as,  in  this  anxious  labor  of  love,  her 
thoughts  are  constantly  engaged  by  our  low  earthly  sphere, 
her  feet  are  seen  below  the  drapery  cf  her  robe,  and  the  narrow 
UackJSlei,  by  which  the  Boman  sandals  are  attached  to  them, 
symbolizes  the  darkness  of  that  world  of  sorrow ,  towards  which 
ihey  are  supposed  to  be  sinking.  Her  light  brown  hair  is  rep- 
resented as  flowing  in  rich  tresses,  like  delicate  streamlets,  far 
over  her  shoulders,  to  indicate  the  living  abundance  of  her 
spiritual  strength  and  loving  sympathy.  The  right  arm 
is  the  emblem  of  labor  and  exertion,  the  left  of  longing 
and  desire.  For  this  reason,  her  left  hand  is  seen  resting  on 
her  bosom,  the  pure  shrine  of  holy  love,  in  which  the  glorious 
name  of  the  Eternal  is  indelibly  impressed.  Attributes,  such 
as  these,  soaring  so  far  above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
like  that  mysterious  name,  which  sparkles  in  delicate  radi- 
ance upon  the  bosom  of  the  saint,  invest  any  picture  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  symbolical  representation.  Similar 
allegories,  though  treated  upon  contrary  principles,  may  also 
be  traced  in  the  compositions  of  pagan  art.  The  two  golden 
armlets,  that  encircle  the  right  arm  of  the  saint,  one  on  the 
wrist,  tne  other  confining  the  drapery  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  bear,  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  given 
above,  a  two-fold  signification,  indicating  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life. 

"  The  stainless  perfection  of  her  own  nature,  and  the  vic- 
tory it  wrought  for  her,  are  typified  by  the  golden  diadem 
and  the  myrtle  crown  on  which  it  rests.  Her  brow  is  crowned 
with  light,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  figure  is  represented  float- 
ing in  a  halo  of  glory,  the  quenchless  flame  of  holy  love ; 
but  beyond  that  bright  circle,  we  see  another  line  of  light, 
not  the  pure,  colorless  beam  of  heaven,  but  the  broken,  fitful 
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ray  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  that  earthly  abode  of  sorrow, 
to  which  she  is  bound  by  the  powerful  impulses  of  pity  and 
aflfection,  the  changeful  glory  of  the  rainbow,  emblematic  of 
reconciliation  and  pardoning  love,  of  the  mingled  bliss  and 
suffering  of  humanity.  The  entire  centre  of  the  picture  is, 
for  the  same  reason,  surrounded  by  a  similar  but  wider  and 
more  extended  circle  of  light,  descending  even  below  the  feet 
of  the  hovering  figure.  And,  as  the  seven  eternal,  harmonic 
tones,  which,  form  the  fundamental  harmony  of  music,  in 
life  as  well  as  in  science,  are  symbolised  by  the  hues  of  that 
many  tinted  bow,  formed  of  the  broken  rays  of  original  light, 
or  rather  of  tear-drops  shed  by  created  nature  in  the  ocean 
of  infinity,  and  broken  and  divided  in  the  play  of  the  sun- 
beam; so  the  artist  has  represented  the  symbolic  organ  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  glimmering  through  the  veflection 
of  the  rainbow,  thus  striving,  by  the  adoption  of  every  ar- 
tistic intimation  in  his  power,  to  clothe  the  impalpable  idea 
with  reality,  and,  in  working  out  his  conception,  to  carry  the 
tangible  representation  to  the  extremest  verge  of  idealism." 

If  the  artist  really  intended  all  that  the  critic  has  discov- 
ered, he  has  certainly  wasted  his  time,  for  no  other  spectator 
could  have  perceived  it  Even  Betzech's  beautiful  symbolical 
sketches  urfually  require  his  running  commentary  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  their  merits.  In  his  "Phantasien 
and  Wahrheiten,"  for  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
reached  the  Protestant  meaning  of  the  sketch  of  the  kissing 
priest  without  the  accompanying  letter-press.  Yet  his  alle- 
gory is  not  so  abstruse  as  that  made  out  by  Schlegel,  in  this 
picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  which  the  reader  would  suppose  the 
painter  to  have  had  no  perception  of  harmony  of  color,  and 
to  have  done  nothing  to  attain  it,  but  to  have  been  guided 
entirely  by  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  peculiar  to  himself  and 
his  expositor.  Barry,  in  his  lectures,  has  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  this  sort  of  painting. 

^^  The  allegoric  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  substantiate 
intellectual  subjects,  by  giving  them  such  a  form  and  body  as 
may  make  them  known  to  our  senses.  But  this  method  of 
allegorizing,  whether  it  be  simple  and  carried  through  the 
whole  composition,  or  of  the  partial  and  mixed  kind,  when 
it  is  blended  with  historical  fact,  is  in  both  cases  so  extremely 
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liable  to  be  misnsed,  that  it  can  never  be  safely  meddled  with, 
but  hy  men  of  miich  discretion  and  judgment  Even  some 
of  the  greatest  artists  have  been  deservedly  censured  for  the 
obscurity  of  many  of  those  emblematic  and  allegoric  refine- 
ments which  they  have  sometimes  wholly,  and  often  partially, 
employed  in  their  compositions.  Many  parts  of  Baphael's 
picture  of  the  Jurisprudence  are  at  present  unintelligible. 
His  two  large  figures  of  Justice  and  Meekness,  in  the  Hall  of 
Constantine,  are  in  the  same  state ;  with  respect  to  idea,  they 
present  nothing  but  a  blank  to  the  mind.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  things  in  the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
Versailles ;  and  what  from  the  confusion  occasioned  by  ill- 
directed  flattery,  and  the  jargon  of  far-fetched  and  over-refined 
allegory,  the  ceiling  of  Whitehall  does  actually  present  no 
subject  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Associations  of  mere 
local,  temporary  notions,  are  too  mutable  and  evanescent  to 
serve  as  a  durable  basis  for  the  sustaining  of  symbols  and 
allegorical  personages.  When  the  allusions  of  resemblance 
do  not  obviously  consist  in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  a 
^ind  of  arbitrary  compact,  which  are  (like  mere  words)  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  persons,  places  and  times,  there 
is  great  likelihood  of  their  soon  perishing.  This  truth  is 
sufficiently  evident  in  all  the  arts,  as  well  in  those  which  de- 
pend on  language,  as  in  those  which  employ  forms,  although 
it  has  been  of  more  fatal  consequence  in  the  latter ;  for  how- 
ever justly  we  might  complain  of  the  want  of  simplicity  and 
true  taste  in  Spencer,  and  other  writers,  who  had  given-in  to 
this  fashion  of  allegorizing,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
their  ideas  will  be  ever  as  intelligible  as  their  language ;  by 
a  word  or  two  properly  placed,  it  was  always  in  their  power 
to  carry  the  reader  with  them  in  the  highest  flights  of  their 
absurdity,  and  though  they  might  ofiend  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment, yet  his  understanding  was  not  darkened.  But  this 
matter  is  quite  difierent  in  painting  and  sculpture.  If  the 
spectator  has  not  the  same  range  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  operated  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  the  labor  is 
lost,  and,  at  best,  is  but  a  blank.    *    *    *    * 

"  There  are  some  few  occasions  where  the  allegoric  compo- 
sition may  (when  in  the  hands  of  a  wise,  ingenious  and  feeling 
artist)  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other.  But  the  student 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded,  that  when  these  occasions  occur 
(which  can  be  but  seldom)  he  must  in  no  wise  indulge  him- 
self in  any  silly,  unwarranted  conceits  of  his  own  fancy.  His 
invention  must  consist  in  the  disposition  of  old,  and  not  in 
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the  creation  of  new  things.  The  figures  and  symbols  he  em- 
ploys must  address  the  spectators  in  the  language  received 
and  well  understood^  and  not  in  any  short-lived  emblematic 
jargon." 

If  we  follow  the  train  of  thought  with  which  we  commenc- 
ed this  review,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  a  comprehensive, 
catholic  view  of  art,  which  we  could  not  attain  by  following 
servilely  in  the  wake  of  any  one  idea.  That  surely  cannot  be 
a  sound  rule  of  criticism,  which  would  condemn  pictures  that 
have  been  generally  admired  by  men  of  taste  of  all  ages.  Yet 
any  one  of  these  partial  notions  of  the  scope  of  art  necessarily 
does  this.  Barry,  for  example,  wholly  absorbed  in  anatomy 
and  the  nude,  can  see  no  merit  in  any  thing  else  and  con- 
demns, with  great  severity,  Kembrandt,  for  having  "  rendered 
with  such  laborious,  ignorant  diligence,"  "the  minute  corru- 
gations of  the  mere  external  surface,  the  small  veins,  multi- 
plied wrinkles  and  trifling  peculiarities  of  the  skin."  As  if 
these  very  characters  of  the  surface  were  not  the  work  of  the 
same  nature  that  moulded  the  bones,  and  fashioned  the  mus- 
cles, and  built  up  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body. 

The  truth  is  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  business 
of  art  to  reproduce  the  severe  or  tender  emotions  we  experi- 
ence in  the  presence  of  nature,  to  awaken  the  memory  of  for- 
gotten beauties,  to  create  new  forms  of  loveliness ;  but,  in  all 
its  works,  never  to  forget  the  grand,  fundamental  principles 
of  taste  and  right  reason. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  can  enjoy  the  lower  as 
well  as  the  higher  works  of  art,  and  see  the  beauty  of  common 
things  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  lofty  ideals.  For  in  the 
commonest  object  of  the  household  there  is  some  symmetry, 
which  is  capable  of  awakening  a  certain  degree  of  pleasurable 
emotion,  and  about  the  homeliest  utensils  there  can  be  thrown 
an  atmosphere  of  domestic  sentiment,  which  elevates  them 
above  the  meaner  uses  of  their  daily  drudgery.  Or,  if  they 
be  used  only  as  studies  of  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  etherial  fluid  which  makes  them  visible,  invests 
them  with  somewhat  of  its  own  dignity.    Hence  pictures  of 
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still-life  always  please  us,  because  they  show  us  that  beauty 
in  ordinary  objects,  to  which  our  familiarity  with  them  usu- 
ally blinds  us. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  greater  force  to  fruit  and 
flower  pieces.  The  elegant  tints  and  graceful  forms  of  these 
exquisite  children  of  the  soil,  delight  us  at  all  ages,  and  a 
faithful  copy  of  their  delicate  beauty,  fascinates  every  specta- 
tor, whose  heart  is  not  steeled  against  their  influence,  by 
some  cold  critical  formula.  Schlegel  does  not  condemn  this 
genre  of  painting,  (how  could  he  ?),  but  he  intimates  that  its 
subjects  lose  all  their  significance,  when  detached  from  hia 
emblematic  groups.  How  can  they  lose  their  significance, 
which  is  only  beauty  and  nothing  else?  Undoubtedly, 
they  may  be  made  to  signify  a  variety  of  things,  and  this 
rage  for  giving  them  another  meaning,  than  that  which  of 
right  belongs  to  them,  has  crowded  young  ladies'  tables  with 
the  dreary  inanities  of  Floral  Lexicons  and  their  kindred 
literature.  Setting  aside  a  few  happy  poetical  conceits,  the 
attempt  to  give  them  emblematic  significance,  has  resulted  in 
mere  empty  twaddle. 

The  Christian  s3mibols,  of  grapes  and  wheat,  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  us,  but  they  owe  their  significance  alto- 
gether to  a  conventional  arrangement,  which  has  associated 
them  with  the  great  sacraments  of  the  church.  The  passion 
flower  has  its  significance,  too,  originating  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and  no  one  would  be 
willing  to  trample  out  the  sweet  associations,  which  have,  for 
so  many  ages,  hallowed  its  delicate  form.  We  still  wish  to 
believe,  though  we  know  its  falsity,  the  charming  story  of  its 
origin,  which  tells  us  that  the  sorrowing  disciples,  wandering 
away  from  the  bloody  city  that  had  just  witnessed  so  awful 
a  sacrifice,  found  the  hill-sides  of  Judea  all  covered  with 
those  mementos  of  the  Saviour's  death,  each  telling,  in  its 
mute  emblematic  way,  the  melancholy  story. 

All  these,  however,  proceed  entirely  from  the  principle  of 
association,  which  indeed  humanizes  the  various  objects  of 
nature,  and  gives  them  a  tenderness  which  they  do  not  pes- 
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sess  of  themselves.  Bat  beauty  is  above  all  this  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  This  principle  addresses  the  affections  and  is 
mutable,  each  age  and  nation,  we  might  say  each  individual, 
associating  peculiar  ideas  with  the  different  objects  about 
them.  Beauty,  on  the  contrary,  addresses  the  aesthetic  fac- 
ulty, and  is  eternal,  always  powerful  to  reach  and  influence 
the  inner  nature  of  man.  If  the  rose,  at  one  time,  denotes 
earthly  love,  at  another  serves  as  the  memento  of  martyrdom, 
and  again  becomes  the  emblem  of  secrecy,  its  own  character 
is  not  at  all  changed  by  these  fleeting  associations.  Its 
queenly  beauty  remains  the  same  and  speaks  in  the  same 
language  to  men  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  tongue.  We  do 
not  wish  to  deny  the  pcwr  of  this  principle,  but  only  to 
show  that  it  is  distinct .  from  pure  and  simple  beauty.  The 
artist  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  he  should 
always  remember  its  mutable  nature  and  short-lived  influ- 
ence. He  should  seek  rather  to  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of 
beauty,  to  re-produce  the  charms  of  the  actual  flowers,  and  so 
to  establish  his  work  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples. 

Imitation  is  manifestly  admissible  in  such  works  of  art  as 
these.  Indeed,  they  are  incapable  of  improvement,  and  the 
artist  here  follows  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  nature,  content 
to  be  her  interpreter.  He  has,  indeed,  the  power  of  selection 
and  arrangement.  He  may  contrast  and  harmonize  forms 
and  tints,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  infuse  his  own  individu- 
ality, into  his  pictures,  by  his  method  of  treatment,  but  it  is 
essentially  requisite  that  he  shall  faithfully  copy  what  is 
presented  to  him,  even  with  botanical  accuracy. 

If  from  flower  painting,  we  pass  to  landscape,  we  shall  find 
that  the  art  becomes  more  important,  and  that  nature,  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  is  more  modified,  than  in  the  simpler  styles. 
Here  imitation  is  no  longer  admissible.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  tree,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  bough  by  bough. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  the  life-time  of  Methusaleh  would  not 
suffice  for  the  production  of  a  single  picture.  Besides,  at  a 
little  distance,  we  do  not  see  foliage  in  its  distinct  and  sepa- 
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rate  features.  We  view  it  in  a  mass.  We  see  the  result  of 
the  multitudinous  forms,  which  compose  it,  in  the  broken 
outline,  the  trembling  shadow,  the  open  form  revealing  the 
sky  beyond,  and  the  admirable  mixture  of  strength  and  deli- 
cacy, arising  from  the  firm  contour  of  the  branches  and 
trunks  and  the  flickering  tracery  of  the  leaves.  In  the  dis- 
tance, again,  we  see  foliage  as  well  as  rock,  in  mass — the  dis- 
tinct outline  softened  by  atmospheric  haze,  and  yet  permitting 
the  difference  between  the  two  to  be  unmistakeably  dis- 
cerned. This  aerial  perspective,  this  light  veil  which  is 
drawn  over  all  objects  and  which  thickens  as  they  recede  from 
the  eye,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  the  landscape 
painter.  Analogous  to  this,  is  the  representation  of  the  sky, 
which  is  too  often  portrayed  as  a  flat  surface,  whereas,  in  re- 
ality, it  is  an  immense  dome,  in  whose  unfathomable  depths 
reside  all  the  glorious  company  of  heaven.  A  limited  portion 
of  this  vast  profound,  is  occupied  by  clouds,  which  float  at 
different  depths,  in  the  clear  abyss.  Of  course  these  delicate 
forms  must  be  modified  by  distance,  just  as  more  solid  objects 
are,  the  same  veil,  which  obscures  their  outlines,  diminishes 
the  sharpness  of  those  of  the  clouds.  Nor  only  this,  but  the 
lower  clouds,  being  subjected  to  the  presence  of  a  dense  at- 
mosphere, have  a  more  defined  form  than  those  which  float 
higher  in  a  rarer  atmosphere,  and  are  allowed  to  spread 
themselves  in  longer  trails. 

The  landscape  painter  also  enters  into  all  the  detail  of  the 
grander  forms  of  nature,  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  the 
glittering  leap  of  the  cascade,  the  sullen  plunge  of  the  stormy 
sea,  the  bright  shimmer  of  the  sun-lit  lake.  He  has  to  por- 
tray the  solemn  majesty  of  mouptains,  their  thunder-shat- 
tered peaks,  their  snow-crowned  brows,  their  wooded  sides, 
with  all  their  dells  and  bosses.  He  has  also  at  his  command, 
the  magic  of  light ;  the  rosy  morning ;  the  sunny  noon ;  the 
pensive  evening ;  and  all  the  moods  of  nature — the  brilliancy 
of  sunlight;  the  sombre  hue  of  the  storm;  the  chequered 
glory  of  a  clouded  sky ;  the  triumphal  lustre  of  the  newly 
cleared  heavens,  rendered  all  the  brighter  for  the  rain,  and 
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for  the  sullen  scowl  of  the  retiring  tempest  The  abundance 
of  his  materials,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  his  task, 
gives  a  wider  field  for  his  imagination,  and  a  greater  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  taste. 

Turner,  who  had  great  poetical  feeling,  has  exemplified 
this  in  his  picture  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  He  has  not 
made  a  tame  copy  of  the  solitary  column,  throwing  an  idle 
shadow  over  a  tranquil,  sun-lit  sea,  but  has  kindled  the 
light  in  its  lanthorn,  surrounded  its  summit  with  wild,  dark^ 
driving  clouds  and  beleaguered  its  base  with  angry,  gusty 
waves.  The  tower,  in  such  a  scene,  is  no  mere  formal  mass 
of  masonry,  but  a  guardian  spirit,  bravely  breasting  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  and  benevolently  warning  the  mariner  away 
from  the  rocky  periL 

He  can,  also,  enter  into  the  domain  of  pure  sentiment  and 
tinge  his  works  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  mind.  Thus, 
suppose  two  artists  to  represent  the  rude  circle  of  stones, 
which  give  such  a  solemn  grandeur  to  Salisbury  Plain.  One 
might  see  it  on  a  bright  day,  at  a  distance,  and  intent  only 
upon  representing  what  he  had  seen,  might  give  a  picture  of 
the  Plain,  illuminated  by  the  unclouded  sun,  with  the  magic 
circle  in  the  distance.  A  gay,  unmeaning  work  would  be  the 
result.  The  other  might  take  his  position  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  stones,  so  that  their  bulk  would  strongly  impress  the 
spectator.  A  receding  storm  might  cloud  the  distance,  and 
a  sudden  flash  of  sunlight  might  throw  a  mysterious  light 
over  the  whole.  An  aged  shepherd,  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns,  would  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  the  picture,  since  the  glory  of  his  life,  like  that  of  the 
incomprehensible  stones,  is  past,  and  he  is  alone  in  the  joy- 
less and  desolate  waste  of  existence.  Thus  the  painter  might 
introduce  his  own  thoughts  into  his  picture,  without  sacrifi- 
cing'an  iota  of  the  truth. 

It  is  also  possible  to  introduce  allegory  and  history  into 
landscape,  as  C!ole  has  done,  in  his  celebrated  pictures  of  the 
Voyage  of  Life  and  the  Progress  of  Civilization,  but  this 
must  be  done  with  great  care,  for  as  Schlegel  very  correctly 
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observes,  "  the  symbolic  will  very  easily  overpower  and  efface 
the  natural  expression  in  isolated  landscape/' 

Surely,  it  is  the  very  madness  of  critical  cant,  that  would 
deny  to  such  a  department  as  this,  admission  into  the  circle 
of  high  art.  When  nature  ceases  to  please,  the  landscape 
may  be  thus  excluded.  A  refined  and  truly  Catholic  taste 
cannot  join  in  any  such  absurd  persecution.  Barry,  for  ex- 
ample, whom  no  one  can  suppose  to  be  indifferent  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  historical  and  symbolic  style  of  painting,  declares 
against  these  superficial  and  one-sided  notions  of  art,  which 
lead  to  such  shallow,  idle  fault-finding : 

"  There  is  no  department  of  art,  which  might  not  become 
interesting,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  sensibility.  Who  does 
not  feel  this  in  the  landscapes  of  M.  Poussin?  Sometimes 
verging  to  sublimity,  and  always  engaging,  from  their  char- 
acteristic unity,  graceful  simplicity  or  ethical  associations. 
Allowing  for  a  little  unnecessary  rags  and  vulgarity,  who  is 
not  also  delighted  with  the  serenity  and  innocent  simplicity 
of  many  of  the  scenes  of  Bergham,  Both,  Claude,  Swaneveld, 
and  Wilson?  The  simple,  laborious,  honest  minds,  the 
lowing  herds,  the  smooth  lakes,  and  cool  extended  shades, 
the  snug,  warm  cot,  suiBficient  and  independent,  the  distant 
hamlet,  and  the  free,  unconfined  association  among  all  the 
parts  of  nature,  must  ever  afford  a  grateful  prospect  to  the 
mind.  No  doubt,  much  of  our  satisfaction  results  from  con- 
trasting this  state  of  things,  with  the  dark,  insidious,  hypo- 
critical disguises,  the  hateful  enormities,  vanities,  affecta- 
tions and  senseless  pageantries,  so  frequently  found  in  the 
courts  of  the  great  in  large  cities,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  elegant  Yirgil,  with  all  his  high  taste  of  natural 
beauty,  had  this  contrast  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  he 
burst  out  in  that  beautiful  eulogium  upon  rural  life,  in  his 
second  Georgie: 

"  0  fortanatos  nimium^  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas." 

In  this  passage,  while  vindicating  the  claim  of  landscape 
to  an  elevated  place  among  the  productioDS  of  art,  the  emi- 
nent painter  does  not  appear  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  since 
he  rests  his  defence  upon  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  scope  of 
the  landscape  painter.    Undoubtedly,  the  imprisonment  of  a 
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city,  gives  an  additional  zest  to  our  relish  of  the  freedom  of 
nature,  hut  the  influence  of  "the  mighty  mother"  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  that  Nature  would  sway  the  hearts  of  men 
if  cities  never  existed,  and  it  is  to  the  re-production  of 
the  emotions  which  she  excites,  that  landscape  painting  owes 
its  power. 

Mr.  Buskin  dogmatizes  upon  this  suhject  in  his  usual 
peremptory  manner.  After  insisting  that  Paganism  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  hut  that  all  modern  love  for  landscape  had  come 
from  the  sacred  writings ;  he  takes  up  the  history  of  this 
department  of  painting,  beginning  with   Giotto. 

He  makes  three  eras  of  ancient  landscape  painting,  which 
he  calls  Giottesque,  Leonardesque  and  Titianesque.  He 
allows  little  merit  to  these  older  artists  beyond  a  certain 
feeling  for  nature,  and  a  steady  improvement  in  conventional 
methods  of  representing  her  beauty.  The  BenaissancCy  which 
he  considers  a  sort  of  return  to  Paganism,  brought  with  it 
he  thinks,  an  eminently  artificial  state  of  life  and  feeling. 

Then,  just  at  the  time  when  conventionalism  in  landscape 
was  about  to  be  done  away  with,  the  popular  mind  had  ceased 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  was  wholly 
given  over  to  the  fripperies  and  follies  of  a  social  condition 
which  was  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  artificial. 

"  At  the  moment  when  Claude  and  Salvator  made  the  final 
effort  to  paint  the  effects  of  nature  faithfully,  the  objects  of 
nature  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  affection ;  so  that 
while  people  were  amused  and  interested  by  the  new  effects 
of  sunsets  over  green  seas,  and  of  tempests  bursting  on  rocky 
mountains,  they  entirely  ceased  to  require  on  one  side,  or  be- 
stow on  the  other  that  care  and  thought  by  which  alone  the 
beauty  of  nature  can  be  understood.  The  older  painting  had 
resembled  a  careful  and  deeply  studied  diagram,  illustrative 
of  the  most  important  facts ;  it  was  not  to  be  understood  or 
relished  without  the  application  of  serious  thought ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  developed  and  addressed  the  highest  power  of 
mind  belonging  to  the  human  race ;  while  the  Claude  and 
Salvator  painting  was  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  viciously  and 
deceptiously  painted  throughout,  and  presenting  a  deceptive 
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appearance  of  truth  to  nature ;  understood  as  far  as  it  went, 
in  a  moment,  but  conveying  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  and,  in  all  its  operations  on  the  mind,  unhealthy, 
hopeless  and  profitless. 

♦  3|c  «  «  ♦  ♦  4c 

"  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  the  landscape  of 
Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  attained  its  repu- 
tation. It  is  the  complete  expression  on  canvass  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Claude  embodies  the  foolish  pastoralism,  Salva- 
tor the  ignorant  terror,  and  Gaspar  the  dull  and  affected  eru- 
dition." 

Mr.  Buskin  allows  his  zeal  for  his  friend  Turner,  whom  he 
regards  as  the  father  of  modern  landscape,  to  run  away  with 
his  discretion.  He  who  can  see  in  the  landscape  of  the  Re- 
naissance, amid  all  its  affectation,  only  ''  a  great  gap,  full  of 
nonentities  and  abortions;  a  gulf  of  foolishness,  into  the 
bottom  of  which  you  may  throw  Claude  and  Salvator,  neither 
of  them  deserving  to  give  a  name  to  any  thing,"  is  surely 
sadly  blinded  to  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true.  The  deli- 
cious, dreamy  landscapes  of  Claude  are  surely  more  to  the 
world  than  "foolish  pastoralism;"  the  wild  rocks  and  their 
wilder  inhabitants,  which  Salvator  painted,  inspire  something 
more  than  "  ignorant  terror ;"  and  "  dull  and  affected  erudi- 
tion "  is  certainly  not  the  term  to  apply  to  the  elaborate 
learning  of  Gaspar  Poussin. 

Of  Turner,  this  author  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic,  we 
were  about  to  say  extravagant,  praise.  We  quote  from  tbe 
Third  Lecture  of  the  Edinburgh  course. 

"  This  Turner,  of  whom  you  knew  so  little  while  he  was 
living  among  you,  will  one  day  take  his  place  beside  Shak- 
speare  and  Verulam,  in  the  annals  of  the  light  of  England. 

"  Yes  I  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  a  third  star  in  that 
central  constellation,  round  which,  in  the  astronomy  of  intel- 
lect, all  other  stars  make  their  circuit.  By  Shakspeare, 
humanity  was  unsealed  to  you ;  by  Vepulam  the  principles  of 
nature ;  and  by  Turner,  her  aspect.  All  these  were  sent  to 
unlock  one  of  the  gates  of  light,  and  to  unlock  it  for  the  first 
time.  But  of  all  the  three,  though  not  the  greatest,  Turner 
was  the  most  unprecedented  in  his  work.  Bacon  did  what 
Aristotle  had    attempted;  Shakspeare  did  perfectly  what 
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-SIschylus  did  partially ;  but  none  before  Turner  had  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  nature ;  the  majesty  of  the  hills  and 
forests  had  received  no  interpretation,  and  the  clouds  passed 
unrecorded  from  the  face  of  the  heavens  which  they  adorned — 
of  the  earth  to  which  they  ministered," 

Now,  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  merits  of  this  distin- 
guished artist.  We  live  too  near  his  day,  are  too  much  dis- 
tracted by  the  eager  arguments  and  impassioned  declamation 
of  his  friends  and  foes,  to  form  anj  thing  like  a  calm,  unbias- 
ed judgment  of  his  exact  position  in  the  great  assembly  of 
landscape  painters.  Bitter  detraction  and  unmeasured  eulogy 
fell  to  his  lot  during  life,  and  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to 
both  are  still  kept  alive.  When  both  alike  have  died,  then 
we  may  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth  in  reference  to  his  great 
merits. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed,  two  departments  of  the  art^ 
Portrait  painting,  and  that  higher  class  of  pictures,  which 
are  usually  designated  as  Historical  and  Ideal,  but  are  more 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  High  Art  It  would 
be  manifestly  doing  injustice  to  ourselves  and  our  readers,  to 
introduce  these  important  subjects  at  the  end  of  an  article, 
already  sufficiently  extended.  It  is  our  intention,  therefore, 
at  some  future  day,  to  devote  a  separate  paper  to  tljieir  con- 
sideration. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  having 
stated  the  general  principles  on  which  all  art  should  be  based, 
and  with  having  thereby  laid  a  foundation  for  any  future 
remarks  on  this  theme  that  we  may  deem  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

29 
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Art.  VI Ruth  Hall  ;  A  Domestic  Tale  of  the  Present  Time. 

By  Fanny  Fern.     New  York :  published  by  Mason  Brothers. 
1855. 

Nowhere  is  the  present  activity  of  the  female  mind  more 
prominently  displayed  than  in  literature.  Christianity  reclaimed 
woman  from  the  serfdom  of  barbarism  and  the  sensualism  of 
Gentile  civilization,  and  modern  enlightenment,  if  not  yet  per- 
mitting her  the  ballot-box,  has  welcomed  her  to  the  walks  of 
poetry,  romance  and  history ;  she  has  free  use  of  pen  and  pulpit. 
English  literature  is  especially  rich  in  female  authors,  some  of 
whom  have  shown  as  much  force,  tenderness  and  truth,  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  sons  instead  of  daughters  of  genius.  "  Pcn- 
dennis"  excepted,  we  know  of  no  modem  book  more  manly, 
more  vigorous,  or  more  impassioned  than  "  Jane  Eyre,"  or 
"  Villette  ;'*  and  certainly  not  one,  save,  perhaps,  the  finest  parts 
of  the  "  Caxtons"  and  "  My  Novel,''  to  compare  with  the  bibli- 
cal pathos  and  simplicity  of  "  Ruth,*'  by  Mrs.  Gaskins.  We  are 
also  disposed  to  rank  Miss  Strickland  with  any  of  the  chroniclers 
and  annalists  of  the  day,  and  to  place  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jamieson 
high  on  the  list  of  authors  of  the  first  rank.  But  such  efforts  and 
such  successes  are  comprehensible,  and  within  the  province  of 
difficult  possibility.  We  can  believe  that  woman,  restored  to 
speech  after  centuries  of  silence,  should  have  something  to  say — 
some  tmths  to  utter,  some  secrets  to  reveal  to  her  mates  and  her 
masters ;  and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  listen  to  the  opening  of 
the  sweet  mouths  sealed  fast  for  all  the  ages  since  Sappho  sang. 
We  can  even  understand  the  momentary  triumph  of  "  Uncle 
Tom,"  (and  such  black  saints  are  never  bred  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.)  The  dramatic  picturesqueness  and  home-life  or  national- 
ity of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  to  say  nothing  of  its  political  interest 
and  eloquent  fanaticism,  sufficiently  explain  its  sale  and  popularity. 
But  **  Ruth  Hall,"  the  title  of  the  book  which  we  have  quoted, 
is  another  matter.  The  volume  itself,  and  its  immense  circulation, 
are  eminently  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  every  Review 
that  pretends  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  fmitful  steps  of  time. 
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^^  Ruth  Hair'  contains  four  hundred  small  but  well-filled  pages, 
parceled  into  ninety  chapters.  It  is  printed  in  good  style,  on 
good  paper,  in  pretty  binding,  for  a  fair  price.  We  fear  to  state 
the  exact  number  of  editions  struck  off,  or  copies  sold  ;  they  are 
said  to  exceed  those  of  any  contemporary  work,  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  work  has  proved  an  unquestionable  and  palpable  hit. 
In  the  other  volumes  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  in  every 
other  book  of  equal  size  we  remember  to  have  read,  there  was 
more  or  less  intrinsic  evidence  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  here,  the 
cause  of  tl\e  effect  is  wholly  extrinsic — and  not  merely  extrinsic, 
but  apparently  non-existant,  or  so  infinitely  remote,  as  to  be  in 
reality  imperceptible.  If  any  one,  after  a  diligent  perusal  of 
"  Ruth  Hall,*'  could  fathom  the  secret  of  its  power,  and  pierce 
the  mystery  of  its  spell,  it  would  spare  us  the  p|iins  of  the  patient 
investigation  we  are  now  about  pursuing.  To  foretell  its  success 
from  the  untried  manuscript,  would  have  been  one  of  the  few 
feats  of  prophecy  vouchsafed  to  the  present  generation,  and  we 
shall  salute  such  a  seer  with  mysterious  awe.  If  publishers  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  with  their  eyes  shut,  Messrs. 
Mason  Brothers  would  come  in  for  a  larger  share  of  our  reverence 
than  we  usually  bestow  upon  our  fellow-mortals.  But,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy,  when  some  impossible  deed  is  done  by  apparently 
unequal  agency,  to  explain  the  suggestive  and  illuminating  fact 
by  purely  natural  causes. 

A4most  all  classes  of  men  and  women,  almost  all  varieties  of 
human  beings,  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  every  occupa- 
tion of  life,  have  had  books  or  ballads  written  or  composed  for 
their  own  especial  and  peculiar  benefit.  We  presume,  that  the 
Pyramids  were  books  in  their  way,  immense  folios,  it  is  true,  and 
not  happily  adapted  for  circulating  libraries,  but  still  lettered  with 
language  in  which  priest  conversed  with  priest.  Their  standard 
works  took  form  and  expression  in  the  graven  obelisk.  Athenian 
literature  was  early  wedded  to  the  plastic  spirit  of  variety,  and 
the  sea-shore  hymns  and  the  mountain  songs  swelled  into  the 
primitive  epic,  which  branched,  in  turn,  into  tragedy,  comedy, 
ode,  and  pastoral.  The  performances  at  the  games  were  as 
various  as  the  tastes  of  the  spectators.     At  those  delicious  feasts. 
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there  was  food  alike  for  peasant  and  philosopher.  Rome  dis- 
played equal  variety.  But  when  manuscripts  were  of  such  cost  as 
to  be  only  attainable  by  the  rich^  and  only  sought  for  by  the  culti- 
vatedy  it  was  essential  that  a  composition  worth  the  parchment 
and  the  labor  of  copying,  should  be  addressed  to  the  highest  class 
of  minds,  the  highest  order  of  intelligences.  No  matter  whether 
the  subject  was  logic  or  satire,  didactic  or  dialectic,  it  was  invari- 
ably  for  the  highest  possible  tribunal.  The  song,  the  satire,  the 
pastoral,  the  play,  were  penned,  with  most  self-denying  hand,  to 
suit  the  exacting  and  delicate  fastidiousness  of  the  most  refined 
taste.  The  author  did  his  best,  not  merely  from  the  imperative 
impulses  of  genius,  but  also  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

When  printing  gave  wings  to  the  creeping  manuscript,  and 
instead  of  scattered  torchlight,  flashed  broad  daylight  on  the  world, 
the  same  system  was  pursued.  Variety  became  infinite.  Books 
have  been  multiplying,  with  insect  fecundity,  for  four  centuries ; 
there  are  books  on  every  art,  on  every  science,  on  every  pursuit, 
for  all  ages,  all  tastes,  and  all  employments ;  books  on  farming, 
on  statistics,  on  dancing,  fencing,  boxing ;  books  on  the  thumb, 
on  the  eye,  on  the  hand,  on  the  foot ;  books  on  horses  and  cars — 
books  on  every  thing.  But  their  authors  have  steadily  adhered 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  writing  their  best,  of  addressing 
the  very  highest  audience  they  hoped  to  gather,  of  speaking  to 
experts  in  the  art  they  professed  to  treat  of.  Every  blacksmith 
and  every  tailor  has  his  own  book ;  all  classes  have  been  written 
to,  all  but  one  have  been  fairly  represented  in  type.  The  almost 
universal  ability  to  read,  and  the  consequent  love  of  reading,  have 
developed,  in  this  nation  of  readers  especially,  an  immense  middle 
class  of  ordinary  readers  of  average  intelligence.  This  great 
middle  class  is  composed  four- fifths  of  women,  inasmuch  as  the 
hard- worked  men  of  the  day  have  little  leisure  and  less  taste  for 
any  thing  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  counting-room.  Although 
not  enlipely  overlooked,  this  mighty  audience  has  been  sadly 
neglected  by  ^those  who  pretend  to  write  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  society.  Thousands  of  common-place  volumes  have 
undoubtedly  been  circulated,  a  milk-and-water  diet  has  been  abun- 
dantly prepared — ^works  of  uncontroverted  weakness  and  stale 
pulseless  passion  have  teemed  from  every  press. 
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But  flat  insipidity  is  not  tolerated  eyen  by  the  middle  class. 
**  Ike  Marvel"  came  near  the  mark  once  or  twice,  but  the 
"  Rereries  of  a  Bachelor''  was  just  a  flight  beyond  his  audience, 
and  not  quite  the  thing.  Until  the  advent  of  "  Ruth  Hall,'^  no 
writer  had  hit  the  nail  precisely  on  the  head ;  the  small  intdli- 
gences  were  yet  without  a  pet-book,  and  gleaned  but  a  scanty, 
precarious  subsistence  from  annuals,  albums,  scrap-books,  maga-* 
zines  and  weekly  newspapers.  And  when  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  sympathetic  of  this  massed  mediocrity,  how 
many  things  must  be  attained  and  avoided  in  the  composition  of 
a  suitable  book,  the  nicety  of  casting  exactly  to  their  mould,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  were  so  long  ungratified.  In  such  a 
work,  there  must  be  nothing  too  abstruse  or  hidden  for  Nancy's 
penetration,  or  Nancy  will  either  be  bored  to  death  and  vote  you 
an  ass,  or  else  shrewdly  whisper  to  herself,  "  a  little  beyond 
my  depth,"  and  shrink  back  to  shore.  Again,  the  situations  of 
the  book  must  be  such  as  are  within  the  experiences  of  William. 
Is  not  the  man  to  step  out  of  himself  and  cultivate  new  postures  ? 
William  will  never  know  how  to  feel  in  an  attitude  in  which  he 
has  never  been,  nor  will  he  sympathize  with  those  who  are  in 
such  impossible  positions.  The  scene  must  come  home  to  his 
own  little  beat — ^he  will  not,  he  cannot  enlarge  his  circle  one  inch 
beyond  his  daily  round. 

All  the  shadowy,  subtle  hinting,  such  as  that  which  redeems 
"  Hard  Times"  from  littleness,  must  be  studiously  shunned.  To 
^the  intellectual  middle  class,  such  things  are  in  the  nature  of 
mocking  side-winks,  thumb-to-the-nose,  and  theatrical  asides. 
Not  the  voice  of  a  syren,  or  the  flutter  of  an  angePs  wing,  can 
lure  Nancy  beyond  her  depth.  She  is  quick  and  sensitive  too — 
she  knows  that  Hawthorne's  Psychology  was  never  meant  for  her ; 
she  has  a  disagreeable  sense  of  insecurity  and  ridicule  ;  she  will 
never  extend  her  hand  to  pull  a  flower  in  such  a  suspicious-looking 
garden,  IcSt  it  should  be  laughed  at  as  a  weed.  The  work  in 
question  must  be  uniform,  all  of  a  piece  and  cold ;  no  unequal 
surging,  no  throb  of  genius  swelling  the  dead  leaves ;  all  must  be 
smooth  as  an  English  lawn — the  very  flowers  must  not  grow  be- 
yond a  given  height.    What  has  Nancy  to  do  with  the  storm* 
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gusts  of  passion  that  heave  and  vex  the  pale  govemess  of  Miss 
Bronte  ?  What  has  Nancy  to  do  with  Lucy  Stone's  deep,  fiery 
heart,  and  uncontrollable  eloquence  ?  Perhaps,  they  dimly  show 
her  heights  she  has  but  guessed  of,  or  depths  which  her  nature 
has  instinctively  shunned.  Perhaps,  they  may  awake  her  awhile  to 
a  suspicion  of  her  own  comparative  littleness;  for  Nancy  is  humble. 
But  the  impression  is  not  a  pleasing  one — the  volume  is  shut  in  the 
middle.  Terra  incognita!  Nor  will  William  believe  any  of  those 
grim  truths  which  steadily  front  a  full-gro\rn  man  until  they  force 
conviction  down  his  throat.  Talk  to  William  of  the  clinging  of 
beauty  to  deformity,  of  the  myriad  delusions  of  love,  he  will  cry 
"pshaw!"  for  he  has  wandered  through  life,  as  well  as  you, 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  he  knows  that  she  who  loved  him,  loved 
him  alone — that  he  was  never  unfaithful  or  dishonest,  and  that  no 
one  who  was  dear  to  him  ever  wept  a  tear  for  Burke,  who  died  in 
the  gutter. 

Our  book  must  be  pious  and  truthful — virtue  must  be  applaud* 
ed  and  vice  condemned ;  for,  praised  be  the  Heavens,  most  of  those 
who  sit  at  our  city  hearths  or  feed  the  smoke  that  curls  from  our 
country  cottages,  have  good  and  pure  imaginations— they  have  no 
relish  for  the  impurities  of  Sue,  or  the  heartless  worldliness  of 
Hugo,  or  the  sublimated  sensualism  of  Lamartine,  or  the  poetic  vo- 
luptuousness of  George  Sand.  They  are  christian  in  beart  and  soul ; 
they  prize  honor  more  than  life,  and  will  never  afiect  to  counte- 
nance immorality  in  any  shape,  or  sneer  down  the  sacred  household 
truths  at  the  bidding  of  one  who  would  ruin  all  that  renders  life 
holy.  Nancy  is  pious,  she  goes  regularly  to  church  twice  a  day, 
not  to  be  looked  at  but  to  pray — ^she  has  sweet  prayers  to  utter 
and  she  will  not  be  cheated  out  of  her  faith.  But  the  book  must 
not  be  too  ascetic,  because  Nancy  is  no  recluse — she  has  other 
and  abler  texts  for  meditation  than  can  ever  be  supplied  again — 
she  will  not  listen  to  long  sermons,  under  the  name  of  light  read- 
ing— she  likes  a  little  fun  as  well  as  the  next  one,  ffnd  though 
perfectly  impervious  to  humor,  she  has  an  undeniable  eye  for  wit. 
To  achieve  such  a  book — a  book  demanding  all  these  varied  ele- 
ments— a  book  so  systematical  and  equal — a  miracle  is  required — 
a  miracle,  such  as  the  publication  of  "  Ruth  Hall,"  the  miracle 
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o{  inspired  mediocrity.  It  is  inspired  mediocrity  alone  that  could 
have  produced  this  wonderful  work ;  inspired  mediocrity  reveal- 
ing its  hallowed  secrets  and  visions  to  the  small  intelligences. 
Ruth  Hall,  complies  with  all  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
middle  class ;  it  is  rather  every  body's  experience ;  it  is  pious, 
pathetic,  funny,  and  dramatic — it  is  equal  from  fiist  to  last — 
never  rising  above  the  key  note,  never  sinking  below  it ;  always 
intelligible ;  always  correct  and  proper ;  not  one  new  thought  is 
introduced  from  first  to  last ;  the  heroine  is  within  the  scope  and 
reach  of  every  honest  woman,  the  hero  is  within  the  grasp  of 
every  honest  man.  The  villains,  are  every  day  villains,  to  be  met 
with  in  every  square  and  on  every  wharf;  there  is  nothing  as- 
tounding, nothing  incredible,^ and  to  crown  all,  virtue  is  seen  to 
bring  its  own  reward.  The  story  of  "  Ruth  Hall"  might  be  well 
told  by  "  Punch  Headings,"  illustrated  by  Leech  ;  twenty  lines  so 
illustrated,  would  tell  the  whole  tale,  and  vastly  more.  The  scene 
opens  the  night  before  Ruth's  wedding  day  ;  she  had  been  **  very 
plain,"  as  a  child,  "  odd  and  queer,"  as  most  heroines  ^e,  now- 
a-days,  in  fiction  as  well  as  fact.  But  she  improved  so  much  at 
boarding  school,  that  her  exquisite  brother,  Hyacinthe,  declares 
<<  'pon  honor,  she  has  made  a  narrow  escape  from  being  hand- 
some." We  doubt,  whether  that  face  ever  existed,  which  did 
not,  at  times,  discover  in  itself,  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  its 
own  ideal  of  beauty.  Ruth  marries  Harry,  a  noble  looking 
fellow ;  as  indeed,  all  Harrys  seem  to  be  in  the  bridal  mind — 
^'  his  manly  form,  dark  eye,  chisselled  lips  and  swelling  throat." 
The  charm,  or  exact  meaning  of  ^*  swelling  throat,"  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  some  relation  to  the 
heavy  Greek  chin  and  massive  under  jaw.  She  experiences  an 
odd  sensation,  (and  here  is  a  touch  of  genuine  nature,)  ^^  to  see 
that  shaving  brush  and  those  razors  lying  on  her  toilet  table !  Then 
that  saucy,  (dear,  fascinating  ^at^cy/)  saucy  looking  smoking-cap, 
those  slippers  and  that  dressing  gown,  those  fancy  neck  ties,  too, 
and  vests  and  coats,  in  unrebuked  proximity  to  her  muslins,  laces, 
silks  and  de  lanes."  Her  sorrows,  as  well  as  her  joys,  commence 
at  the  altar.  Her  father-in-law  is  a  heartless  miser  and  her 
mother-in-law,  of  course,  jealous  of  her  influence  over  Harry, 
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Her  own  mother  in  heaven,  her  own  father  an  improvident  spend- 
thrift, and  her  own  brother  a  conceited  fop,  she  has  no  resource 
but  in  her  handsome  husband.  She  remains  awhile  in  patient 
martyrdom  with  Harry's  parents  ;  a  tiny  wail  is  heard ;  Ruth  is  a 
mother,  the  world  is  richer  than  it  was.  Harry  is  revolving 
plans,  for  a  separate  home,  for  his  little  family — ^a  country  cottage 
five  miles  from  town,  amidst  gray  rocks,  and  drooping  elms,  and 
bees,  and  humming  birds,  and  sweet  briar,  is  provided.  The 
swift  seasons  come  and  go,  and  life  leaps  lovingly  on  in  that 
tranquil  resting  place.  But  the  snows  of  the  first  winter  whiten 
little  Daisy's'grave — their  first  child  is  dead  and  the  mother  is,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  in  her  deep  grief.  But  a  second  and  severer 
trial  awaits  Ruth.  Harry  is  ill  with  typhoid  fever — ^his  powerful 
frame  is  unstrung.  Ruth  is  never  absent  from  his  side ;  his  father 
is  also  there,  with  the  indifference  of  a  demon,  and  the  imbecility 
of  a  man,  predicting  Harry  will  never  get  better.  He  is  dead  and 
Ruth,  with  fearful  calmness,  wipes  the  death-damp  from  his  brow 
and  the  oozing  foam  from  his  pallid  lips.  After  his  burial,  her 
poverty  and  trials  begin  in  earnest ;  it  is  a  struggle  for  bread  with 
an  unusually  unsympathetic  world.  The  old  people,  who  have 
always  regarded  her  with  mysterious  antipathy,  which  crabbed 
old  age,  sometimes  evinces  for  suffering  youth  and  beauty,  squab- 
ble among  themselves  how  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  finally  succeed  in 
washing  their  hands  of  the  unprotected  widow.  They  would  have 
kept  the  children,  but  the  mother  had  some  ridiculous  cleaving 
to  them,  so  let  her  take  the  consequences  of  her  folly.  She  will 
soon  be  brought  to  her  senses.  Harry's  mother  doubts  the  last 
feet,  however,  for  she  has  discovered,  and  her^remark  is  a  pro- 
found one,  that  whenever  you  meet  "  a  blue  eyed,  soft  voiced, 
gentle  woman,  look  out  for  a  hurricane.'' 

Ruth  and  her  children  are  in  a  tall,  dingy  New  York  boarding- 
house — companions  of  clerks,  market-boys  and  apprentices,  where 
soiled  table  cloths  and  sticky  crockery,  oily  cookery  and  bad 
grammar  predominate,  kept  by  the  Skiddys,  one  of  the  many 
feroilies  created  by  Dickens.  She  applies  to  her  father  for  money 
to  pay  her  rent,  receives  a  dollar  and  much  abuse  ;  her  little  Katy 
meets  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  who  remembered  her  tall,  hand- 
some, black  whiskered  father,  and  gives  her  OTie  bank  note  in  his 
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name.  The  amount  of  the  bill  is  not  specified,  but  we  wish  it  was 
as  large  as  Becky  Sharpens  one  note.  The  mother  is  waiting  for 
the  little  daughter's  return,  enjoying  the  yiew  from  her  one  win- 
dow. The  prospect  here  presented,  is  so  life-like,  so  character- 
istic of  New  York,  and  so  happily  executed,  that  we  shall  insert 
it  as  a  specimen  of  what  inspired  mediocrity  can  sometimes  ac- 
complish : 

**  Katy  had  been  gone  now  a  long  while.  Ruth  began  to  grow 
anxious,  she  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow,  took  off  the  wet 
bandage  from  her  aching  forehead,  and  taking  little  Nettie  upon 
her  lap,  sat  down  at  the  small  window  to  watch  for  Katy.  The 
prospect  was  not  one  to  call  up  pleasant  fancies.  Opposite  was 
one  of  those  large  brick  tenements,  let  out  by  rapacious  landlords, 
a  room  at  a  time,  at  griping  rents,  to  poor  emigrants  and  others, 
who  were  hardly  able  to  prolong  their  lease  of  life  from  day  to 
day ;  at  one  window,  sat  a  tailor,  with  his  legs  crossed  and  a 
torn  straw  hat  perched  away  upon  his  head,  cutting  and  making 
coarse  garments  for  the  small  clothing  stores  in  the  vicinity, 
whose  Jewish  owners  reaped  all  the  profits.  At  another,  a  pale- 
faced  woman,  with  a  handkerchief  bound  round  her  aching  head, 
bent  orer  a  steaming  wash  tub,  while  a  little  girl  of  ten,  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  a  basket  of  damp  clothes,  was  stringing 
them  on  lines  across  the  room.  At  the  next  window,  sat  a  de- 
crepit old  woman,  feebly  trying  to  soothe,  in  her  palsied  arms, 
the  wailings  of  a  poor  sick  child.  And  there,  too,  sat  a  young 
girl,  from  dawn  to  dark,  scarcely  lifting  that  pallid  face  and  weary 
eyes,  stitching  and  thinking,  thinking  and  stitching.  God  help 
her.  Sometimes  the  face  was  young  and  fair,  sometimes  it  was 
wan  and  haggard  ;  but  never  without  the  stain  that  the  bitterest 
tear  may  fail  to  wash  away,  save  in  the  eyes  of  Him,  whose  voice 
of  mercy  whispered,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

"  Still,  tier  above  tier,  the  windows  rose,  full  of  pale,  anxious 
care  worn  faces — ^never  a  laugh,  never  a  song,  but  instead  ribald 
curses  and  the  cries  of  neglected  children.  From  window  to 
window,  outside,  were  strung  on  lines  articles  of  clothing,  pails, 
feather-beds  and  torn  coverlets,  while  up  and  down  the  door  steps, 
in  an  out,  passed  ever  a  procession  of  bare-footed  women  and 
children  to  the  small  grocery  opposite,  for  a  pint  of  milk,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  few  onions  or  potatoes,  a  cabbage,  some  herrings,  or 
a  sixpence  worth  of  poor  tea,  a  pound  of  musty  flower,  a  few 
candles,  or  a  pecj^  of  coal — ^for  all  of  which  these  poor  creatures 
paid  twice  as  much,  as  if  they  had  had  the  means  to  buy  by  the 
quantity." 
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This  is  incomparably  the  best  written  passage  in  the  book,  and 
was  drawn  from  nature,  with  a  firm,  correct  hand.  It  is  a  favor- 
able specimen  of  that  studied  word-painting,  which  sometimes 
passes  for  genius,  and  is  poetic  and  picturesque  withal.  Its 
effect  is  heightened  by  coming  in  the  midst  of  feebly  conducted 
and  unnatural  dialogue,  bits  of  originality,  sentiment  and  scraps 
of  pointless  satire.  Ruth  applies  for  needle- work,  but  not  yeiy 
successfully,  and  after  that  presents  herself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
teachers'  vacancy,  in  the  Fifth  Ward  Primary  School — she  was  re- 
jected because  she  had  studied  out  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  in- 
stead of  Worcester's.  Ruth  changed  her  lodgings,  with  a  view 
to  still  more  rigid  economy,  hires  a  room  without  board  from  Mrs. 
Waters,  another  character  extracted  from  Dickens'  immense  re- 
pository of  puppets  ready-made.  A  thought  strikes  her — ^how 
odd  it  never  occurred  before — ^why  could  not  she  not  write  for 
the  papers  ?  Like  the  rake's  last  refuge,  divinity  now  dawned 
the  starveling's  last  hope— "newspaperial"  celebrity.  Hyacinth, 
(supposed  to  be  Willis  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  as  it 
is  a  feature  in  the  sale  of  the  work) — Hyacinth  discourages  her 
and  advises  some  unobtrusive  employment.  But  a  bitter  smile 
disfigures  her  gentle  lip — she  feels  she  can  do  it,  and  wiU  do  it! 
There  will  be  scant  meals,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  weary  days, 
and  a  throbbing  brow,  and  an  aching  heart — but  it  shall  be  dcme! 

She  clasps  her  hand  over  her  heart — a  hot  tear  falls  upon  her 
cheek — a  bright  spot  bums  on  her  temple — ^her  eye  glows  like  a 
star,  mediocrity  is  inspired  !  She  writes  ;  she  wanders  about  the 
streets,  looking  into  office  entries,  reading  signs,  and  trying  to 
gather  from  their  hieroglyphics  some  light  to  illume  her  darkened 
pathway.  Day  after  day  is  only  chronicled  by  repeated  failures — 
the  fare  is  meagre  and  the  purse  empty.  Employment  is  found 
at  last  and  Ruth's  mss.  is  accepted  at  the  office  of  the  Standard ; 
an  article  of  hers  is  to  be  published  in  the  very  next  issue. 

Before  its  appearance  a  kind  HomcBopathist  (gentle  spirit  of 
Hahnneman  befriend  us !)  cures  her  little  Nettie.  Her  eldest  daugh- 
ter Katy,  who  has  been  on  trial  at  her  father-in-law's  is  returned, 
found  deficient  in  business  talent.  Her  first  articles  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Floy"  are  copied  into  all  the  Exchanges.     She  has 
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bread  to  give  her  cbiMren — ^she  drives  bargains  with  editors — is 
familiarized  with  stale  tobacco  smoke — Hyacynth  grows  jealous ; 
she  receives  complimentary  letters  from  John  Stokes,  and  endear- 
ing communications  from  Mary  R .     Her  children  spend 

their  first  miserable  endless  day  at  school,  the  editor  of  the  House- 
hold Messenger  pronounces  her  a  genius,  she  writes  four  pieces 
a  week  for  the  Standard  and  Pilgrim — ah,  could  he  secure  her  and 
have  those  four  condensed  into  one  for  the  Household  Messenger ! 
He  writes  respectfully,  she  replies  sisterly ;  he  answers,  offering 
triple  pay ;  she  rejoins  at  once,  accepting  it.  Her  discarded  pub- 
lishers are  indignant ;  a  long  correspondence  ensued.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter is  put  off;  letters  multiply  from  all  quarters,  from  north  and 
south,  east  and  west ;  her  autograph  is  repeatedly  solicited ;  her 
hand  and  heart  are  more  than  once  fervently  sought.  The  longest 
chapter  in  the  book  is  a  phrenological  examination  of  her  head 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Walter.  But  the  butterfly-life  of  the  "  news- 
paperial"  contributor  was  not  enough  for  the  soul  of  inspired  me- 
diocrity. She  must  write  a  book.  The  book  is  written  and  pub- 
lished, it  sells  freely,  her  fame  and  fortune  are  made,  widowers 
sigh  for  her  hand,  gentlemen  of  fortune  request  her  to  sit  for  her 
bust  to  be  grouped  with  those  of  the  Hemans  and  the  Landon. 
The  production  and  triumph  of  "Life  and  Sketches"  is  the  grand 
climax  to  which  "Ruth  Hall"  had  been  tending.  And  that  grand 
fact  happily  performed,  the  volume  expires,  giving  birth  to  the 
inner  book.  Hyacinth  is  proud  of  his  sister,  her  parents  are  as- 
tounded into  love,  and  the  heroine  departs,  wearing  by  way  of  a 
flag,  a  printed  certificate  of  a  hundred  one  hundred  dollar  shares 
in  the  Seton  Bank. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  and  conscientiously  presented  an  out- 
line of  this  celebrated  work.  We  would  imagine  that  it  required 
the  touch  of  genius  to  spread  such  meagre  incident  over  a  surface 
of  four  hundred  pages,  in  a  way  to  captivate  a  rational  being's  at« 
tention  from  first  to  last.  Such  a  fact  would  appear  to  require 
burning  eloquence,  artistic  finish,  dramatic  power,  pungent  wit, 
and  resistless  humor,  all  of  the  highest  order.  A  bright  intellect, 
proud  in  its  conscious  power,  would  glance  contemptuously  at 
"  Ruth  Hall,"  and  promise  to  dash  off  twenty  such  barren  trifles 
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a  year.  Bat,  oh !  the  pity  of  it.  Genius  could  never  produce  such 
a  book  from  now  till  dooms-day.  CJenius  could  never  keep  the 
heroine  so  remorselessly  within  reach  of  every  damsel  whose  first 
literary  dreams  are  dawning.  Genius  could  never  conjecture  what 
mighty  charm  lurked  for  the  million  poetesses  of  the  land,  in  those 
tributary  letters  from  Billy  Sands,  and  Thomas  Pearce,  and  Kitty. 
Genius  could  never  have  forgotton  and  lost  sight  of  the  woman  Ruth 
in  the  authoress  Floy,  and  parted  from  her  with  that  triumphal 
wave  of  the  Seton  Bank  stock  banner,  an  exit  more  impressive  than 
Fanny  Kemble's  from  Niagara.  For  all  these  things,  the  miracle 
of  inspired  mediocrity  was  needed.  Genius  never  could  have  in- 
vented those  short  and  deliciously  small  chapters,  deposited  as  care- 
ful mothers  deposit  a  tea-spoon-full  of  preserves  in  a  bounteous 
margin  of  white  plate;  genius  could  neverframe  those  delicate  chap- 
ters, so  exquisitely  with  choice  sentiments,  fringing  the  dialogue 
like  a  border  of  flowers !  Genius  could  never  point  those  same 
pet  chapters  with  initial  or  iinal  exclamations,  recorded  in  isolated 
and  independent  beauty  such  as  "  Ruth  liked  it  ? — Ruth  sleeps ! — 
Fate  folded  her  hands !  Hark  to  the  Sabbath  bell !  Oh  vanity, 
thy  name  is  William  Sterns!'^ 

The  miraculous  power  already  mentioned,  was  alone  equal  to 
this.  Genius,  with  all  its  daring,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
lasso  in  characters  hap-hazard  from  the  herd,  at  such  a  fearful 
rate ;  and  great  as  is  its  power  of  taking  up  and  dropping  its  crea- 
tions at  pleasure,  it  will  not  part  with  them  until  it  has  given 
them  a  sure  but  brief  impress  of  its  fiery  seal !  Genius  could'not  pos- 
bly  make  so  much  and  get  so  little  of  the  wet  nurse,  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  step-mother  respecting  the  probable  loss  of  Ruth's 
hair ;  of  the  critiques  on  Harry's  summer-house  and  parlors,  fra- 
grant  with  wild  flowers ;  of  the  parental  persecution  of  Pat,  the 
Irish  gardener;  of  the  counting-room  of  Tom  Develin;  of  the  in- 
tended, but  postponed  visit  of  the  two  fashionable  ladies  to  Ruth's 
poor  boarding  house ;  of  the  compulsory  parting  with  Harry's  old 
clothes ;  of  the  proposition  to  buy  Harry's  coral  pin ;  of  the  Cali- 
jomia  flight  of  Mr.  Skiddy ;  and,  last  of  all,  so  much  and  so  little 
of  brother  John  Walter  and  sister  "Ruth  Hall."  Genius  would 
eternally  be  either  above  or  below  the  mark — dodging  round  and 
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round,  hovering  about,  high  and  low — ^but  never  exactly  right. 
Genius  may  fume  at  the  golden  success  of  ''Ruth  Hall"  and  fancy 
that  it  could  go  and  do  likewise ;  but,  never,  never,  though  its 
heart  broke  in  the  effort.  Never,  even  though  urged  on  by  the 
trim  spurs  of  starvation  and  inspiration  will  it  be  able  to  accom- 
plish such  a  work.  There  would  be  rough  ugly  diamonds  instead 
of  that  glittering  string  of  inflamed  paste.  "  Fanny  Fern"  has  not 
lowered  her  flight  one  inch  to  gain  her  hearers — she  has  flown  at 
the  top  of  her  bent,  to  just  the  very  elevation  required — neither 
high  nor  low — ^but  even  on — straight  ahead.  Nancy  is  never 
once  puzzled,  William  never  once  drawn  out  of  himself.  The 
small  intelligences  have  it  all  their  own  way  from  preface  to  exit. 
How  much  of  auto-biography  may  be  found  in  the  work,  we  know 
not,  inlasmuch  as  we  have  no  inkling  of  who  is  meant  by  the  veg- 
etable pseudonym  of  "Fanny  Fern."  But  there  must  be  much 
self-infusion  in  the  book,  or  even  inspired  mediocrity  could  not 
have  so  completely  forgotton  and  merged  the  woman  Ruth  in  the 
authoress  Floy.  From  the  commencement  of  her  literary  career 
to  the  publication  of  "Life  and  Sketches,"  Ruth  Hall  ceases  to  be 
an  interesting  woman.  To  be  sure,  she  had  done  or  said  nothing 
particularly  great  or  astonishing  before,  but  from  that  moment  the 
sympathy  excited  by  her  sorrows  ceases  and  is  expected  to  give 
place  to  admiration  of  her  success.  Ruth  does  absolutely  nothing 
but  write.  Letters  from  publishers,  and  lovers,  and  admirers  com- 
pose the  last  third  of  the  book.  She  is  nothing  but  a  woman  who 
has  perpetrated  a  book }  as  if  that  astonishing  merit,  like  the  birth 
of  a  child,  was  the  crowning  feat  of  her  Existence — a  final  catas- 
trophe, a  wondrous  development.  We,  therefore,  imagine  that 
Fanny  Fern  having  embarked  so  faithfully  in  auto-biography,  re- 
frained from  self-praise  and  extollation,  although  she  has  continued 
to  give  an  equivalent  for  her  own  silence,  in  the  phrenological 
examination  and  in  the  adulatory  epistles  so  freely  introduced. 

Ruth  Hall  has,  also,  dodged  the  whole  critical  and  reviewing 
world,  and  gone,  right  straight,  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
small  intelligences  without  the  aid  of  endorsers.  It  was  pla- 
carded, in  the  daily  papers,  as  the  miracle  of  the  age,  as,  indeed, 
it  is,  and  distributed  by  a  thousand  carriers,  wherever  Yankee  in- 
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genuiiy  or  Yankee  tact  could  penetrate.     The  gigantic  porters 
keeping  watch  and  ward  at  the  castle  gates  against  all  comers  of 
ordinary  size,  found  this  little  fliberty-gibbet  skipping  in  between 
their  colossal  legs.  Fanny  Fern  became  famous  in  a  day.  Her  Life 
and  Beauties  are  already  given  to  a  gaping  world,  and  all  the 
newspaperial  essays,  the  first  eflFusions,   the   dead  letters,  will 
probably  have  a  speedy  resurrection.     All  this  is  weU  enough 
once — it  is  something  to  have  the  existence  and  possibility  of  in- 
spired mediocrity  fully  and  conclusively  established ;  but  in  the 
name  of  Horace,  let  it  not  go  on  whispering,  and  posturing,  and 
whining  forever,  until  genuine  inspiration,  true  genius  and  power 
are  mute.     Let  mediocrity  content  itself,  with  once  having  made 
a  pleasant  story,  without  plot  or  incident,  with  having  made  at- 
tractive the  conversations  between  mothers  and  children,  and  ene- 
mies and  patrons,  such  as  you  cannot  escape  in  a  morning's  busi- 
ness  and  an  evening  visit,  with  having  made  a  heroine  of  a 
good,  pious,  single-minded  widow,  by  marrying  her  to  literature, 
and  making  her  the  mother  of  a  book.     We  are  heart-sick  of  the 
crude,  hasty,  undigested  things  that  pretend  to  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  books ;    we  are  intellectually  insulted   almost 
every  time  we  dare  to  open  a  work  of  fiction.     It  seems  to  be  a 
hopeless  task  for  any  mortal  man  or  woman  to  wade  through  the 
putrid  sea  of  imbecility,  now  flooding  us  with  books,  as  numerous 
and  small  as  shoals  of  minnows,  and  emerge  with  any  thing  like 
a  respectable  prize  in  hands.    It  seems  impossible,  even  to  obtain 
a  hearing  amidst  the  hum  of  small  voices — this  buzz  of  the  bee 
hive.     But  let  genius  once  more  sing  at  heaven's  high  gate,  and 
the  sweet  notes  will  reach  us  even  through  the  uproar ;  let  its 
clarion  be  pure  gold,  and  its  voice  clear  as  the  ice-brook  of  the 
Samosierra,  and  it  will  not  speak  in  vain.     There  is  yet  no  fare- 
well to  literature,  the  last  of  the  lingering  arts,  as  Hope  was  the 
last  of  the  Gods  ;  there  is  yet  amongst  the  nations,  an  audience  of 
taste,  more  appreciative,  more  rewarding,  than  even  the  massed 
enthusiasts  of  inspired  mediocrity ;  the  audience  that  now  bark- 
ens to  Thackeray  and  still  clings  to  Dickens ;  the  audience  that 
thrilled  to  Jane  Eyre,  and  melted  at  Ruth,  and  brooded  over  the 
^'Scarlet  Letter;"  the  audience  that  turn  abashed  and  insulted  from 
the  presumptuous  littleness  of  "  Ruth  Hall.'* 
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Art.  VII. — American  Bducatiok  :  Its  Principles  and  Ete- 
ments.  Dedicated  to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States.  By 
Edward  D.  Mansfield.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Of  all  the  questions  that  have  been  agitated  at  the  present  day, 
few  have  attracted  more  attention  than  those  connected  with  the 
important  subject  of  education,  and,  by  a  remarkable,  but  pot 
uncommon  fatality,  no  topic  of  debate  has  been  more  disfigured 
and  obscured  by  blunders  of  the  gravest  character.  The  mis- 
takes alluded  to  are  not  confined  to  mere  matters  of  detail,  though 
here  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  mischievous.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  of  education  entertained  by  the  majority  of  our  people 
are  essentially  and  absolutely  erroneous.  If  we  divest  these  no- 
tions of  their  surroundings,  their  rhetorical  and  poetical  disguises, 
and  show  them  in  their  unadorned  character,  we  shall  see  how 
quickly  their  falsity  will  be  detected,  without  the  aid  of  any  very 
profound  investigation  or  elaborate  argument. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  errors  is,  as  we  conceive, 
the  unreasonable  confidence  reposed  in  the  efficacy  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  unbounded  advantages  expected  from  it.  Pope's 
couplet : — 

*'  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined," 

so  often  quoted,  that  it  is  familiar  to  those  who  cannot  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  portion  of  English  literature,  has  been 
expanded,  of  late,  to  a  breadth  of  meaning,  which  that  poet's 
sound,  and  somewhat  cynical  good  sense,  could  never  have  in- 
tended or  foreseen.  Pope,  certainly,  as  the  context  will  prove, 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
men  were  subjected,  exerted  a  modifying  influence  over  their 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.  But  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  sense 
in  which  the  phrase  is  ordinarily  quoted.  Open  any  book,  read 
any  editorial,  listen  to  almost  any  harangue,  on  the  subject  we  are 
discussing,  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  stare  us  in  the  face* 
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Education  is  expected  not  merely  to  mould,  direct,  and  exercise 
the  human  mind,  but  to  re-model  it  ^nd  almost  to  create  it  anew. 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  balance  the  various  faculties  and 
powers  of  that  wonderful  creature  of  the  Almighty's  wisdom,  but 
it  is  to  revolutiopize  them,  to  institute  new  faculties,  and  to 
eradicate  old  ones ;  to  pull  down  and  to  build  up,  to  create,  not  to 
eliminate  power.  By  this  irre3istible  agent,  the  fierce  temper  of 
the  assassin,  is  to  be  transmuted  to  the  loving  gentleness  of  the 
saint;  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  robber,  into  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  the  philanthropist.  We  confess,  for  our  part,  we  have 
no  faith  in  any  such  results.  We  belieye  the  old  story  of  the 
scoundrel  who  picked  the  priest's  pocket  at  the  confessional,  to 
be  a  very  fair  exposition  of  this  superficial  penitence  in  the 
mass  of  mankind.  A  temporary  change  is  effected  in  the  out- 
ward conduct,  but  the  inner  heart  is  the  same.  Without  is  the 
h£\.rmless  wool  of  the  sheep,  but  under  it,  the  sharp  fangs  and  the 
fierce  appetite  for  blood.  To  effect  any  permanent  and  real 
change  in  the  human  character,  we  plead  guilty  to  so  antique  a 
habit  of  thought,  as  to  believe  something  more  to  be  necessary 
than  any  mere  process  of  education,  how  sound  soever  it  may  be. 
The  venerable  doctrine,  of  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  a 
superhuman  power  to  effect  any  such  result,  a  doctrine  held  by  so 
many  saints  and  sages,  and  illustrated  by  so  many  glorious  lives, 
is,  to  our  mind,  far  from  antiquated. 

No  less  extravagantly  overrated,  are  the  ultimate  effects  of  edu- 
cation upon  society.  It  is  to  eradicate  superstition,  to  abolish 
prisons,  to  revolutionize  the  world.      Under  its  benign  influence. 

"  Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 

And  speckled  vanity 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die^ 
And  leprous  sin  shall  melt  from  earthly  mould." 

Such  is  the  good  time,  which,  according  to  these  sanguine 
philosophers,  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  extension  of  education. 
But,  alas !  "  where  is  the  promise  of  it§  coming,  for  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were."  Education, 
such  as  it  is,  has  certainly  become  more  diffused.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  there  are  more  people  in  this  country  who  can  read,  than 
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there  were  tWentj  years  ago.  There  are  more  {Hipils,  more 
teachers,  more  schools,  more  books — ^b«t  is  there  Biore  morality  ? 
Has  crime  diiainished?  Adc  the  recoids  of  your  courts  ?  Has 
virtue  increased  ?  Count  the  corrupt  prowlers  in  our  great  cities. 
Are  public  morab  pnier  ?  Look  round  the  nation,  and  see,  each 
tor  himsdf.  Observe  the  shameless  traffic  in  vofes,  the  constant 
Ihiuds  upon  the  ballot  box,  which,  in  some  States,  hafve  become  ike 
rule  of  elections,  honesty  being  the  exception,  till  the  yery  name 
election  sterna  to  be  applied  satirically,  there  being  so  little  of 
unbiased  choke  in  the  act.  Contemfdate  the  shameful  violation  of 
public  faith,  the  absolute  and  increasing  disregard  of  solemn  com- 
pact Gh)  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  hear  a  man,  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  from  the  very  spot 
which  has  just  witnessed  that  oath,  from  lips  yet  pde  with  their 
pressure  upon  the  sacred  book  that  sealed  it,  audaciously  invoke 
a  *^  higher  law,''  dictated  by  passion  and  interpreted  by  prejudice, 
to  overthrow  and  trample  under  foot  that  veiy  constitution  and 
those  very  laws.  Worse  than  all,  this  is  not  the  isolated  case  of 
a  solitaiy  man.  Thousands  endorse  his  sentiments ;  thousands 
of  infuriate  hands  eageriy  stretch  forwards,  contending  for  pre- 
eedence,  in  the  congenial  task  of  stabbing  their  count^s  honor 
to  the  heart.  Does  this  look  any  thing  Uke  a  great  advance- 
ment in  morals,  like  a  great  improvement  of  the  heart,  like  a 
decided  amelioration  of  the  social  condition* 

Bear  with  us  still  further,  while  we  cite  two  very  significant 
&ctB.  During  the  preparation  of  this  veiy  puragraph,  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  two  ^^  items  of  news,"  thrown  into  accidental 
juxta-position,  by  the  mere  exigencies  of  *^  making  up"  a  daily 
paper.  The  first  of  these  casual  paragraphs  is  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  public  schools  in  MasiNu:hosetts,  clearly  proving 
that  in  this  respect  she  is  far  in  advance  of  most,  if  not  all  the 
states  of  the  union.  The  second  conveys  the  startling  intelli- 
gence, that  the  state  prison  of  this  highly  fiivored  people,  is 
crowded  beyond  all  precedent,  that  after  putting  two^convicts  into 
cells  designed  for  one,  the  hospital  itself  has  been  taken  as  a 
place  of  confinement  and  accommodatbn,  for  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  criminals.  An  extension  of  the  building 
SO 
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by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing,  has  become  absolately  necessary. 
Slightly  as  these  items  will  be  passed  over  by  the  majori^  of 
readers,  they  are  more  than  significant  of  the  great  moral  turpi- 
tude existing,  in  tfab  so  called  literary  state.  They  made  a  very 
powerftil  impression  upon  our  mind,  it  may  be,  because  our 
thoughts  were  already  strongly  directed  to  that  very  topic.  They 
are  particular  illustrations  of  the  same  great  truth,  to  which  our 
general  facts  have  already  given  probability.  They  are  facts, 
which  cannot  be  reasoned  away,  explained  away,  sneered  away, 
nor,  by  any  trick  of  rhetoric,  talked  down.  There  they  stand, 
stem,  stubborn,  inexpugnable,  pointing  like  the  hand  which  wrote 
upon  the  wall  to  a  certain  deadly  truth  which  lies  behind  them.  It 
is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  against  them,  and  persuade  ourselves  that 
they  do  not  exist,  or  that,  if  they  do,  they  are  very  innocent,  acciden- 
tal and  unmeaning  things.  Let  us  then  stop  a  moment  to  inquire, 
what  meaning  lies  under  their  dumb  significance*  They  write  very 
plainly  to  all  eyes,  but  the  wilfully  blind :  <^  Tekel,  it  is  weig^d 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.''  They  declare  that  not  only 
is  education  unable  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  it  by  its  wholesale 
panegyrists,  but  that  the  prevalent  system  is,  for  any.  good  pur- 
pose, valueless.  In  all  this  darkness,  this  judicial  night  we  see 
no  streak  to  harbinger  the  promised  day.  .    ^ 

The  discovery  of  so  fearful  a  truth  should  lead  ns  further,  should 
prompt  us  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  special  reason  for  this  signal 
failure.  Happily  for  us,  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  upon  the 
surface.  We  have  but  to  glance  around  us  to  discover  another 
egregious  blunder  in  most  modem  estimates  of  education.  The 
very  men  who  so  loudly  eulogize  it,  practically  degrade  it  They 
limit  it  to  the  miere  process  of  instructing  and  exercising  the 
mind.  The  morals,  in  most  of  our  schools,  are  totally  neglected, 
beyond  an  occasional  corporal  punishment,  for  the  most  glaring 
outrages  upon  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  could  not  help  disappointing  the  eiqiectations  of 
its  supporters.  What  are  we  not  promised,  from  the  extension  of 
the  common  school  system  ?  Peace,  happiness,  perpetuity  of  all 
the  institutions  which  we  hold  most  dear, — these  are  the  blessings 
to  be  secured  to  us,  as  we  are  assured  by  orators,  school  commis- 
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sioners  and  editors  innumerable.  But  how  immeasurably  ridicu- 
lous do  such  lofty  pretensions  appear,  when  we  consider  the 
means  by  which  these  amazing  results  are  to  be  accomplished. 
What  is  the  instruction  in  nine- tenths  of  our  common  schools  ? 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography. 
This  is  the  full  extent  of  the  curriculum.  But  how  can  this  bear 
upon  the  results  to  be  obtained  ?  How  much  English  grammar 
will  it  take  to  purify  the  public  morals  ?  How  much  geography 
to  teach  the  nation  moderation  and  equity  abroad,  and  justice  at 
home  ?  How  much  arithmetic  is  necessary  to  teach  us  the  ne* 
cessity  of  unity !  Is  it  the  rule  of  three  that  is  to  make  us  one,  or 
are  fractions  to  preserve  the  union  ? 

The  smallest  reflection  on  the  nature  of  man,  would  be  suflS- 
cient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  expectations  to  which  we  have  allu- 
ded. Reason  and  fact  both  proclaim  the  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing any  moral  reform  by  mere  mental  instruction.  A  complete 
intellectual  education  does  but  furnish  the  unprincipled  man  with 
so  many  more  powerful  weapons  to  use  against  his  fellows.  His 
power  to  do  mischief  is  increased,  while  his  evil  disposition  is 
not  by  any  means  diminished.  Such  a  mode  of  education  as  this, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  community,  for,  while  the 
scoundrels  in  it,  would  retain  all  their  old  depravity,  they  would 
have  gained  strength.  Take  an  example.  Suppose  you  were  to 
make  an  experiment,  upon  an  ignorant  petty  thief,  who  steals  hand*- 
kerchiefs  and  such  little  things.  Give  this  man  instruction,  teach 
him  to  read  and  write,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  and 
observation,  without  caring  to  mend  his  morals,  and  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  Ten  chances  to  one,  the  first  use  he  makes  of  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge,  will  be  to  forge  a  check.  But  we 
have  need  to  apologize  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  such  truisms  as 
these.  Our  only  excuse  is  that  they  are  so  lost  sight  of,  so  hidden 
and  buried,  under  a  massof  false  and  glittering  rhetoric,  that  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  every  true  friend  of  education  to  disinter  them. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rubbish 
which  obscures  our  subject,  let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire  what 
is  the  legitimate  sphere  and  true  nature  of  education  ?  Its  ety* 
mology,  founded  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  sound  judgment  of 
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the  real  condition  of  things,  furnishes  us  with  an  answer.  Its 
business  is  to  edticey  to  lead  out,  to  arrange,  in  the  best  possible 
order,  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  a  man,  so  as  to  bring  him  as 
near,  as  the  capabilities  of  his  nature  will  permit,  to  the  fiill  perfec- 
tion attainable  by  his  species.  The  best  educated  man,  is  he  who 
has  the  fullest  use,  and  the  most  perfect  command  of  aH  the  fac- 
ulties, with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  him.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  to  make  every  man  an  admirable  Crichton. 
There  are  wide  diversities  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  power. 
It  would  be  as  idle  to  expect  to  transform  a  Melancthon  into  a 
Luther,  or  a  Keats  into  a  Milton,  as  it  would  be  to  train  a  con- 
sumptive patient  to  the  power  imd  energy  of  a  Samson  or  a  Milo. 
Yet  education  can  do  much.  It  can  strengrthen  some  faculties  by 
exercise,  and  weaken  othebs  by  disuse.  It  can  awaken  the  wSl 
to  the  weaknesses  of  the  mind,  that  it  may  be  ever  on  the  watch  to 
restrain  them.  It  can  so  drill  and  exercise  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  as  to  enable  him  to  put  forth  his  utmost  power.  This  edu- 
cation can  do — ^but  it  must  be  no  petty,  one-sided,  single- 
idead  system.  It  must  come  to  its  task,  afler  mature  delibera- 
tion, with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  nature  of  man,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  its  own  strength  and  the  sphere  in 
which  that  strength  is  to  be  exerted. 

Man  is  not  a  simple  being,  like  the  lowest  animals,  which  are 
mere  vitalized  automata.  He  is  compound  in  his  nature,  made 
up  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  By  the  first,  he  is  connected  with 
the  material  universe  which  surrounds  him,  and  from  which  he  is 
to  draw  stores  of  knowledge,  for  the  use  and  training  of  his  mind. 
By  the  second,  he  explores  the  secrets  of  creation,  and  learns 
those  facts  which  are  to  guide  his  conduct  here  and  hereafter. 
By  the  third,  he  is  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  eternity, 
with  its  terrors  and  its  joys,  with  the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.  These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  a  human  being,  and 
to  all  these,  must  education  address  itself,  if  it  would  fulfil  its  des- 
tiny. It  must,  therefore,  be  at  once  physical,  mental  and  moral. 
Nor  do  these  conflict,  as  many  pretend  to  believe.  They  harmo- 
nize completely  and  thoroughly,  and  adapt  themselves  to  man  and 
his  wants.     As  the  system  itself  goes  on  harmoniously,  with  all  its 
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Tarioas  dements,  so  does  real  eduotttton,  through  all  its  branches. 
Though  they  must  be  begun  and  carried  on  simultaneously,  yet 
in  studying  them,  it  is  convenient  to  isolate  the  different  elements 
and  consider  them  one  by  one. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  education,  none  is  so  profoundly  neg- 
lected, as  that  which  regards  the  physical  condition.  The  morals 
are  attended  to  by  die  mother  and  die  pastor,  even  if  the  daily 
teacher  neglect  them ;  the  mind  receives  some  sort  of  training  and 
discipline ;  but  ttie  poor  body  is  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of 
Itself,  as  it  best  can.  This  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  busies  itself  mainly  with  physical  subjects 
and  labors  earnestly  after  physical  luxuries  and  comforts.  It 
was  not  so  among  our  fkthers.  They  attached  the  utmost  import*^ 
ance  to  phjrsical  prowess.  Read  the  old  ballads  of  our  mother 
country,  and  see  the  traits  which  won  the  applause  of  the  war- 
like riiymers  of  that  remote  day.  It  was  the  strong  arm,  and  the 
steady  eye^  the  heavy  sword  thrust,  the  well  aimed  shaft,  which 
called  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  our  half  barbarian  poets.  The  body 
was  to  them  a  most  useful  part  of  man.  Wild  beasts  were  to  be 
destroyed,  waste  land  to  be  keelaimed^  ferocious  enemies  to  be 
repelled.  No  man,  who  could  not  or  would  not  wield  a  weapon, 
was  safe.  Any  house  might  be  fatvaded,  any  hearth*stone  red* 
dened  by  the  blood  of  its  owner*  In  such  unsettled  times,  happy 
was  the  sturdy  follow,  i;i^ose  brawny  ann  could  wiekl  the  sword, 
or  bow  or  spear.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  c:Jy  education  which 
was  at  all  esteemed,  was  that  which  filled  the  muscles  and  taught 
tiiem  how  to  act  Careftdly,  wef«  the  youths  of  that  day,  instructed 
in  all  warlike  exercises.  And  what  was  the  consequence  i  Trained 
to  war,  and  accustomed  to  deqiise  every  thing  wluch  could  enfee* 
ble  their  bodies,  or  enervate  their  minds,  they  were  true  models 
of  manly  vigor.  Cased  from  head  to  foot,  in  solid  steel,  they  not 
only  endured  the  weight,  but  sported  under  it  Over  the  burning 
soil  of  Palestine,  under  a  scorching  son,  these  stalwart  old  war« 
riots  spurred  their  sturdy  horses,  hardly  lifting  thdr  barred  vizors 
during  the  day.  How  many  of  our  modem  soldiers  could,  if 
clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  ancient  armor,  march  five  miles  in  it, 
BUich  less  vault  into  a  saddle  from  the  ground  widiout  touching 
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the  stirrups  ?  It  is  not  because  the  oid  Norman  vigor  has  left  our 
degenerate  limbs.  It  is  not  because  we  are  more  effeminate  and  un- 
wailike  than  oar  heavy-fisted  sires,  but  because  we  take  no  heed  of 
proper  bodily  training.  Carefully  housed  from  childhood,  petted 
like  girls,  fed  on  sweetmeats,  caressed  and  indulged  in  every  whim, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  youths  should  grow  up 
pale  and  thin,  indisposed  to  exertion,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
those  violent  muscular  efforts,  which  formed  at  once  the  business 
and  the  recreation  of  our  fierce  progenitors  ?  If  we  would  im- 
prove  our  physical  condition,  we  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
education  of  our  bodies. 

By  physical  education,  we  mean  that  sort  of  attention  to 
hygiem'c  precepts,  that  exercise  of  the  bodily  faculties,  which 
shall  bring  them  all  to  the  highest  possible  perfection.  Every 
man,  of  course,  cannot  attain  the  same  physical  condition.  An 
Apollo  Belvidere  could  scarcely  be  trained  to  a  Famese  Hercu- 
les, though  he  might  be  made  to  approximate  that  sinewy  bulk. 
But  all  are  capable  of  improvement*  Numberless  beneficial  al- 
terations -can  be  made  in  our  houses,  our  churches  and  our 
schools.  Sleeping  apartments  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  so 
that  the  lungs  may  always  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
Booms  can  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  so  that  a  public  as- 
sembly need  not  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  inflammations,  fevers 
and  catarrhs.  Benches  can  be  made  on  a  model  different  from 
that  of  the  pillory.  Knowledge  will  not  flow  faster  into  a  child's 
mind  by  reason  of  his  body  being  suspended  in  the  air,  on  a  bench 
which  forbids  him  to  rest  his  feet  upon  the  floor  or  to  support  his 
weary  back.  A  walk  along  the  promenade  streets  of  our  large  cities, 
will  show  the  phjrsical  consequence  of  those  diabolical  contrivan- 
ces, the  high  benches  without  backs.  An  anatomist,  who  looks  at 
people  with  an  eye  to  their  physical  proportions,  will  tdl  yon 
that  not  one  out  of  five  young  ladies,  taken  at  random  finom  all 
these  gay  promenaders,  has  a  straight  spine.  In  neaily  all,  it  is 
tilted  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  is  betrayed  by  the  inequality  of 
shoulders,  not  to  be  entirely  concealed  from  his  .penetoating  eye 
by  any  art  of  the  dress  msJcer.  Our  girls  can  be  albwed  to  ex- 
ercise their  muscles  as  efficiently,  if  not  as  boisterously,  as  our 
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boys.  There  is  no  reason  that  tiiey  should  be  doomed  to  pallor, 
to  feebleness,  to  <*  delicate  health''  and  the  thousand  and  one 
real  and  imaginary  sufferings,  which  that  phrase  implies,  merely 
because  they  belong  to  the  softer  sex^  Still  further,  our  diet  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  so  that  all 
the  requisites  to  a  healthy  body  may  be  obtained.  Such  are  the 
reforms  which  this  form  of  education  is  capable  of  introducing. 

Nor  will  this  bodily  soundness  at  all  militate  against  the  action 
of  the  mind,  whatever  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary.  Indeed, 
the  experience  of  all  men,  who  have  been  eng^aged  in  literary  or 
scientific  pursuits,  will  sustain  the  assertion  that  the  mind  works 
to  great  disadvantage  when  the  body  is  oppressed  by  ill  health. 
An  aching  head,  or  a  giddy  brain,  or  unsteady  nerves  are  wretched 
preparations  for  the  associations  of  an  author,  or  the  daily  du- 
ties of  the  student  The  better  the  physical  health,  the  more 
readily  will  the  mind  respond  to  any  demand  upon  it  The 
clearer  the  brain,  the  steadier  the  nerres,  the  more  comfortable 
the  outer  man,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  all  his  mental  faculties, 
the  more  certain  all  his  intellectual  operations.  We  know  that 
we  ure  running  counter  to  all  romance  in  these  statements.  We 
have  heard  of  the  active  mind,  like  an  over-sharp  sword,  wearing 
out  its  bodily  sheath.  We  know  that  many  a  youth  has  gained 
credit  for  high  intellectual  ability,  in  consequence  of  a  pale  face, 
induced,  in  all  probability,  by  tobacco,  late  hours  and  hot  rolls. 
This  interesting  pallor  and  afGscting  lankness,  may  do  well  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  very  young  and  very  romantic  ladies ; 
but  it  can  hardly  subserve  any  other  good  purpose.  Let  a  mian 
of  this  temperament  enter  into  competitbn  with  a  sturdy,  robust 
fisllow,  in  any  serious  or  severe  mental  exercise,  and  he  wiH 
be  very  spe^ily  distanced.  Long  after  his  aching  head  and 
burning  eyes  put  an  absdute  interdict  to  his  labors,  his  more 
healthy  competitor  is  unweariedly  plodding  on,  dear  in  mind  and 
comfortable  in  body. 

Not  only  does  the  experience  of  literary  men  contradict  this 
notion,  but  the  whole  history  of  literature  itself  endorses  the  ne- 
gation. The  greatest  names  in  literature,  almost  without  excep- 
tioii,  have  belonged  to  men  of  sound  health.    Wherever  a  sic\dy 
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poet  has  existed,  his  Ters^  seetas  to  haw  eangbt  the  iiifectMB, 
What  a  growling  irascibility,  for  iiffitaacei  predominates  ia  Lord 
Byron's  works.  What  a  morbid  sensitiTeness  in  Keats's  es^nistte 
fiagmenta  What  a  depression  and  melancholy  in  Cowper's  y&we^ 
stifling  the  natural  rivacity  of  the  man  and  dimming  kis  spaiiding 
wit.  Besides,  these  are  £dl  second  rate  poets.  Hie  great  nasMS  m 
British  literature  strongly  corroboiate  onr  opiaioa.  Chancer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  these  are  flie  mighty 
poets  of  England,  and  they  were  all  heidthy  men*  We  cannot 
lead  a  page  of  their  writings  withoilt  being  thorong^y  convinced 
of  this  fact.  Chaucer's  verse,  especially,  is  of  that  genial,  hibuti* 
ott^,  almost  b(»flteroii8  cfaeerfuhiess,  which  never  saccompanies  any 
other  condition,  than  that  of  complete  bodfly  healflu  The  history 
of  the  man  and  his  long  and  active  life  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  Abct  Spenser,  too,  was  a  healthy  man.  Shakspeare's 
bhiff,  burly  bust,  at  Stratford  npon  Avon,  admits  of  but  one 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Milton's  temperate  habits,  and  the  calm 
quiet  health  which  they  secured  him,  are  well  known  to  nil  who 
have  read  his  own  writings  with  attention  or  who  have  pemsed 
the  accounts  of  him  which  Elwood  has  left.  If,  from  the  poets, 
we  turn  to  the  philosophers  and  theologians,  the  multiplicity  -of 
examples  embarrasses  us.  The  longevity  of  men  of  ^nineniie  in  the 
quiet  walks  of  science  is  proverbial.  :. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  tiie  body  is  a  very  ira« 
portent  part  of  every  human  being.  Upon  its  continuance  de- 
pends the  length  of  our  spiritual  probation.  By  its  senses,  the 
mind  gains  information  of  the  outer  world.  Through  them  flows 
into  the  intellect  all  the  knowledge  it  can  aeqnire.  Without  these 
Very  senses,  which  the  pure  meta{Aysicians  aflect  so  coidially  to 
despise,  where  would  be  the  happiness  of  our  mortal  life  i  Ban* 
ish  all  those  pleasures,  ibr  ^ich  the  mind  depends  upon  the 
body,  and  our  intellectual  delights  wonld  be  few  indeed,  -The 
glories  and  harmonies  of  nature  ,tfae  lessons  of  deep  import  which 
aU  things  read  to  us,  would  be  nonentities.  No  music  of 
nature,  or  of  art,  no  voices  of  affection,  no  tidings,  even  of  the 
spirit  world,  could  reach  us.  Selfish,  isolated,  useless,  each  soul 
must  develop  itself  by^its  own  inner  and  unprofitable  expe* 
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rienee  alone*  In  a  pmrely  ^iritual  point  of  view,  therefore,  tiie 
body  needs  caring  for,  since  its  disturbances  induce  mental  imbe« 
cilitj,  and  its  health  is  fitvorable  to  the  development  of  the  at« 
most  intellectual  vigor. 

Fortunatdy,  however^  for  us,  p«re  metaphysiciaas  did  not  have 
tiie  planning  of  this  woild  of  ours.  Fortunatdy ,  there  is  still  abnn<* 
dance  of  oceupatkm  for  the  phjrsicai  man*  There  are  forests  to  feD, 
mountains  to  lereli  oceans  to  cross,  continents  to  ^n,  empires 
to  found.  There  are  -wide  dreaiy  wastes  to  redeem  fiom  the 
enme  of  desolation.  Grass  must  be  taught  to  clothe  the  bare  ribs 
of  the  mountain,  deserts  must  be  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  the 
wilderness  is  to  wonder  at  new  towers,  and  steeples,  and 
cities  arising  in  its  primeval  sditudes.  Room  is  needed  for  the 
growing  population  of  the  world,  room  here,  in  ttiis  republic,  the 
sanctuary  of  nations,  for  the  crowds  of  the  oppressed,  who  are 
eonstaotly  taking  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  outspread 
wnigSft 

The  world  knows  this,  the  age  recognizes  its  destiny.  Every 
where,  ezoepi  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  lingering  barbarism,  and 
mlhin  the  charmed  cinde  of  oriental  despotism,  the  human  mass 
is  moving.  New  seae  bear  the  unwonted  weight  of  civilized 
keels.  Nations  ate  drawing  nearer  one  another,  by  improved  h* 
oilities  of  intercommunicMion.  Britain  laughs  at  the  Atlantic  that 
vainly  strives  to  sq>arate  her.  from  us  by  bis  multitudinous  and 
boisterous  waves,  and  ancient  and  decrepid  China  timidly  reaches 
her  foeUe  hand  across  the  Pacific,  to  grasp  the  youthful  and  sin« 
ewy  palm,  ^riiich  goanis  this  western  land. 

Physical  improvement  is  every  where  the  order  of  the  day. 
Science,  art,  and  labor  all  select  this  domain  for  the  exercise  of  their 
Mlest  powers.  While  the  student  is  daily  discovering  new  proper* 
ties  and  hitherto  unknown  combinations  of  natural  forces  and  ele* 
ments,  the  practical  man  is  seizing  upon  them  and  using  them  for 
his  own  purposes.  Nature  is  every  hour  becoming  more  and  more 
obedient  to  man.  The  sun  consents  to  paint  our  portraits,  the 
lightning  to  carry  our  messages.  And  how  have  all  these  won* 
deriiil  results  been  accomplished?  By  the  exercise  of  physi* 
eal  power,  aided,  indeed,  by  mental  researdu    The  day  then  for 
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physical  edacation  has  not  y'et  passed  away.  We  need  able* 
bodied  men,  elsewhere  than  in  the  army  and  naTy,  and  we  must 
have  them.  We  can  get  them  only  by  a  proper  system  of  train- 
ing. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  design  to  point  out  the  mode  in  wbicli 
physical  education  is  to  be  conducted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
should  include  all  the  functions  of  the  human  frame.  HaTiag 
carefully  studied  the  effect  of  all  external  and  internal  influences 
upon  man's  physical  nature,  it  should  seek  to  modify  and  con- 
trol themi  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  that  na- 
ture, from  the  various  action  of  these  numerous  and  o{^>osing 
agents.  Not  only  so,  but  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  frame 
itself  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  various  powers 
developed  to  their  fullest  extent  In  that  way  only  can  physical 
education  accomplish  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  it. 

To  mental  education,  which  is,  indeed,  the  sole  object  of  too 
many,  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention.  Here,  ag^in,  our  views 
and  opinions  come  in  collision  with  the  common  practice  of 
instruction.  The  theories  of  memtal  education  have  he&n  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  diversified.  Thus  we  have  some  who  be- 
lieve or  seem  to  believe  that  the  whole  busmess  of  teaching  is  to 
cram  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts  without 
reference  to  their  order,  connection  or  natural  anrangement  We 
doubt,  however,  if  any  one  who  has  ever  really  thought  of  the 
subject,  who  has  ever  presented  it  fairly  before  his  mind  and  given 
it  any  examination,  even  the  most  cnrsoiy  and  superficial,  could 
be  brought  deliberately  to  adopt  such  a  theory  as  this.  The 
majority  of  its  practical  supporters,  have,  in  all  probability,  never 
given  the  subject  a  moment's  calm  consideration.  They  float 
along  upon  the  current  of  events,  passively  drifted  by  it  in  its 
rapid  course.  This  notion,  nevertbdess,  does  prevail  over  their 
minds,  though  they  do  not  acknowledge  it,  and  perhaps  do  not 
know  of  its  existence,  and  it  influences  and  often  entirely  controls 
their  practice,  giving  a  singular  tinge  of  humbug  to  many  of  our 
prominent  systems  of  teaching.  Springing  from  diis  unacknowl* 
edged  opinion,  and  resting  upon  it  as  a  basis  of  support,  we  have 
those  pantological  establishments  in  which  every  thing  is  taught 
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from  A  B  C  up  to  unirersal  grammar,  from  the  interpretation  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  down  to  the  equally  mysterious  but  less 
significant  pot-books  and  bangers  of  modern  juvenile  chirography. 
These  are  the  institutes  that  astound  old-fashioned  good  sense 
and  delude  unreasoning  ignorance  by  the  multiplicity  of  their 
studies,  and  the  alarming  array  of  text-books  which  figure  so 
largely  in  their  eircidars  and  advertisements.  Books  which  de- 
mand the  full  attention  of  the  best  drilled  minds,  which  require  a 
diorough  preliminary  education  for  their  apprehension,  aie  given 
to  children  to  exercise  their  ^*  raw  and  unfledged  wits"  upon.  We 
have  seen  Say's  Political  Economy,  and  Kaime's  Elements  of 
Criticism,  and  even  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  entered  on 
the  list  of  text-books  in  a  school,  few  of  whose  **  graduates  " 
could  construct  the  commonest  English  sentence  without  some 
^gf^gious  blunder  of  grammar,  rhetoric  or  pronunciation.  Yet 
this  school  was  largely,  munificently  supported,  and  a  thinking 
man  would  be  as  much  amazed  at  learning  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  men  who  were  gulled  by  its  lofty  pretensions  as 
were  the  ignorant  spectators  of  its  public  examinations  at  the 
grandiloquent  and  polysyllabic  learning  there  so  cheaply  yet  so 
brilliantly  displayed.  The  public,  however,  not  getting  behind 
the  curtain,  and  consequently  knowing  nothing  of  the  hours  and 
days  wasted  in  drilling  classes,  and  hammering  into  the  pupils' 
minds  isolated  scraps  of  knowledge,  which,  severed  from  all  con- 
nection with  any  thing  that  went  before  or  was  to  come  after,  lay 
so  much  dead,  useless  rubbish  in  the  children's  minds — the  public, 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  this,  was  uniformly  delighted,  the  editorial 
puffs  were  always  ready,  and  a  full  class  insured  for  the  following 
term.  One  object  at  least  was  attained,  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishment  grew  rich. 

Another  notion  so  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it  that  it  is  scarcely  separable  or  distinguishable  from 
it,  is  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  business  of  primary  education  to 
furnish  to  the  pupil  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences  which  he  may 
be  at  all  called  upon  to  use  in  after  life*  To  satisfy  such  impos- 
sible demands,  we  have  those  petty  and  contemptible  treatises  so 
constantly  dribbling  from  the  press,  entitled  Elementary  Lessons^ 
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and  compendiums  and  abridgments  of  the  different  sciences  for 
the  use  of  schools.  The  best  of  these  communicate  nothing  to 
the  pupil's  mmd  that  greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  those 
sciences  which  they  profess  to  teach,  while,  of  the  majority  of 
them,  a  conscientious  man  cannot  even  speak  so  wdl  as  this. 
Most  of  them  inculcate  positive  error.  Made  up  <^en  in  sloyenty 
haste  by  men  whose  first  acquamtance  with  science  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  first  pages  of  their  book,  they  cannot  contais 
any  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject.  From  their  imperfect 
apprehension  of  it,  Truth  itself  transferred  to  their  pages  commu- 
nicates erroneous  impressions.  They  are  never  safe  when  thej 
depart  from  their  own  text-books,  and  the  only  reliable  portions 
of  their  books  are  those  included  in  quotation-marics.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  advocates  and  victims  of  this  system  do  not 
see  and  know  that  there  is  a  preliminary  education  necessary  here 
too,  not  merely  a  proper  mental  training  to  fit  the  pupil  for  com- 
prehending the  new  facts  he  is  required  to  contemplate,  but  the 
actual  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  sciences.  Time  spent 
upon  the  higher  and  more  complex  studies  before  the  lower  ones 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  is,  for  the  reasons  already  stated^ 
worse  than  thrown  away. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  rational,  but  unfortunately  not 
the  most  popular  of  these  theories,  is  that  which  regards  the  true 
object  of  early  education  to  be  the  exercise  and  drQling  of  the 
mind.  The  intellect,  according  to  this  view,  is  to  be  made  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  own  powers  and  so  completely 
trained  to  their  use,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  exercise  its  full  strength 
upon  any  subject  to  which  the  will  may  direct  it  This  is,  ufr* 
doubtedly  a  correct  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  but 
even  this  may  be  carried  to  an  injudicious  and  injurious  extent. 
Utility  may  be  entirely  neglected,  and  thus  much  valuable  time 
may  be  wasted,  which  otherwise  might  be  improved,  greatly  to 
the  pupil's  subsequent  advancement 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  education  demanded  for  the  present 
time  should  be  based  upon  the  last,  varying  from  its  strict  require- 
ments so  &r  only  as  to  introduce  such  modifications  as  are  imper« 
atively  demanded  by  the  existing  oondition  of  society.    While  it 
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should  carefully  aftd  thoroughly  drill  the  mind,  it  should  also  at 
suitable  stages  of  its  progress  communicate  to  the  pupil  informa- 
tion which  he  will  posiliyely  need  in  his  after  life.  It  should  not 
commit  the  egregious  error,  which,  till  veiy  recently,  was  the 
reproach  of  the  English  universities,  of  entirdy  neglecting  all 
those  studies  which  have  so  completely  interwoven  themselves 
with  the  fabric  of  modem  society. 

.'  An  important  question  meets  us  in  limine :  '^  At  what  period 
of  life  sli^ll  this  mental  education  be  begun  ?"  The  answer  t9 
this  question  will  vary  with  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  pro* 
pounder.  If  he  be  one  of  those  who  believe  all  instruction  to  be 
shut  up  within  book-covers,  or  to  be  identified  with  the  school- 
room,  or  to  be  inseparable  from  confinement  and  formal  kssons, 
we  answer,  the  later  the  better.  No  such  penance  should  be 
inflicted  upon  a  child  before  its  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The 
body  must  have  some  vigor  before  it  can  bear  the  necessary  con- 
finement. The  nerves  and  brain  must  have  parted  with  some  of 
their  early  irritability  before  they  can  endure  the  labor  which  reg- 
ular lessons  force  them  to  perform.  Fortunately^  however,  the 
true  and  vital  discipline  of  the  mind  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon 
such  aids  as  this. 

Mr.  Caxton,  in  Bulwer's  admirable  novel,  utters  much  sound 
wisdom  upon  this  theme.  *^A  mother,  sir,"  says  he,  <<  a  simple, 
natural,  loving  mother,  is  the  infant's  true  guide  to  knowledge. 
I  agree  with  Helvetius,  the  child  should  be  educated  from  its 
birth,  but  how  ? — there  is  the  rub  :  send  him  to  school  forthwith ! 
Certainly,  he  is  at  school  with  the  two  great  principles,  nature 
and  love.  Observe,  that  childhood  and  genius  have  the  same 
master  organ  in  common — inquisitiveness.  Let  childhood  have 
its  way,  and  as  it  began  where  genius  begins,  it  may  find  what 
genius  finds.  A  certain  Greek  writer  tells  us  of  some  man,  who, 
in  order  to  save  his  bees  a  troublesome  flight  to  Hymettus,  cut 
their  wings,  and  placed  before  them  the  finest  flowers  he  could 
select.  The  poor  bees  made  no  honey.  Now,  sir,  if  I  were  to 
teach  my  boy,  I  should  be  cutting  his  wings,  and  giving  him  the 
flowers  he  should  find  himself.  Let  us  leave  nature  alone  for  the 
present,  and  nature's  living  proxy,  the  watchful  mother." 
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It  is  this  very  trimming  of  the  wings,  this  constraining  the 
child's  intellect,  while  we  thrust  the  flowers  that  we  cull  before 
the  mutilated  mind,  that  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  common  edu- 
cation of  these  tender  years.  Precious  little  honey  for  the  (iitare 
is  to  be  expected  from  such  management  as  this,  whereas,  by  a 
judicious  training  during  the  early  years  of  life,  much  raluable 
"seed  for  the  coming  days"  may  be  sown. 

Consider  what  a  world  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  there  is  be- 
fore the  little  immortal.  It  is  ushered  into  a  bright  and  various  crea- 
tion, which  its  mind  must  learn  to  comprehend  and  its  hands  to 
mould.  Those  feeble  fingers  are  called  upon  to  wield  the  sceptre 
over  the  lower  creatures,  that  brow  to  wear  the  invisible  coronet 
of  God's  vicegerency  upon  earth.  Who  can  tell  what  possible 
heroism,  majesty,  and  intellectual  might  lie  slumbering  under  the 
smiling  tranquillity  of  childhood  ?  Who  can  tell  what  beastliness, 
what  brutal  ignorance,  what  selfishness  may  result  from  a  narrow 
and  misjudging  education  ?  Who  can  tell  into  what  dark  and  devi- 
ous paths  that  budding  energy  may  be  shot,  or  what  long  series  of 
ages  may  be  illumined  by  the  splendor  of  that  intellect  ?  Much, 
very  much  will  depend  upon  the  early  training  of  the  mind.  Its 
future  career  gets  its  direction  from  that  primitive  age.  The 
touch  of  a  child  may  swerve  the  rifle  from  its  aim,  but  what  force 
can  turn  the  ball  back  to  its  course  when  it  has  once  left  the  muz- 
zle ?  It  is  the  bent  of  the  mind  then,  and  the  due  balance  of  its 
powers,  which  is  to  occupy  our  attention  from  the  earliest  date. 
Dogrmatic  assertions  may  be  poured  into  youthful  ears  and  form 
the  basis  of  their  future  habits.  In  unquestioning  confidence,  the 
child  receives  the  statements  of  its  parents  and  instructors.  No 
mental  act  takes  place,  no  mental  faculty  but  memory  is  called 
into  play.  This  is  well  enough  in  most  instances  and  would  an- 
swer our  purpose  fully,  if  we  only  intended  to  fill  the  mind  with 
facts  and  maxims.  To  exercise  it,  however,  to  any  advantage, 
we  must  do  more. 

A  child's  memory  is  suflBciently  taxed  during  ^ts  early  years. 
It  has  abundance  of  arbitrary  facts  to  learn.  The  words  of  its 
native  language,  the  physical  characteristics  of  surrounding  ob* 
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jects,  the  uses  and  abuses  of  common  things,  the  fallacies  of 
ybion,  the  convexity  of  numbers,  all  throng  upon  it  in  irregular 
bands,  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  intellect  has 
many  an  arduous  task  at  this  early  age  to  labor  under.  Yet 
cheerfully  does  it  assume  the  burden  and  nobly  does  it  bear  it. 
Such  a  complex  and  varied  host  of  subjects  for  thought,  crowd- 
ing an  adult  intellect,  would  almost  fill  it  with  despair.  Certainly, 
it  would  accomplish  little,  if  any  more  than  the  infant  mind,  if 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  In  view,  then,  of  this  inevi- 
table burden,  do  we  act  right  in  laying  more  upon  the  youthful 
mind  than  is  already  imposed  upon  it  bj;  the  necessities  of  life? 
Would  not  humanity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  induce  us  to  show 
it  some  sort  of  order  and  harmony  among  the  disconnected  facts? 
The  desire  to  classify  facts,  to  arrange  them  in  a  certain  order,  to 
generalize  them,  is  very  early  manifest.  It  is  an  inherent,  instinc- 
tive impulse,  which  urges  the  mind,  and  it  will  obey  this  impulse 
in  spite  of  our  injudicioi;s  efforts  to  prevent  it.  We  may,  indeed, 
ultimately  stifle  this  last  spark  of  vitality  and  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  sink,  into  which  knowledge  flows  and  settles  by 
its  own  gravity.  Our  duty,  however,  is  to  encourage  the  bud- 
ding reason.  The  faculty  of  observation,  and  the  power  of  com- 
bining and  arranging  different  facts,  should  be  assiduously  culti- 
vated. The  child  should  be  taught  to  see  things  and  to  think 
about  them.  While  he  should  be  always  taught  to  submit  his 
judgment  to  his  seniors,  his  mind  should  never  be  enslaved. 
Servility  and  obedience  are  totally  distinct. 

To  iUustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  We  desire 
to  convey  to  a  child  the  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
and  its  rotation  on  its  axis.  Now  we  may  do  this  in  two  ways. 
We  may  call  the  child  to  our  side,  and  tell  it  in  the  phrase  of  the 
geographical  school  book :  ^^  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball  or  ap- 
ple and  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours."  The 
child  listens  with  impatience,  but  finally,  thanks  to  its  good  mem- 
ory, repeats  the  phrase  and  we  dismiss  it,  satisfied  with  the  first, 
lesson  in  geography.  But  what  does  it  know  ?  Positively  noth- 
ing. In  the  first  {dace,  it  has  no  idea  of  what  the  world  is,  and 
does  not  care  a  pin  whether  it  is  round  or^  square.    Again,  it 
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neither  knows  nor  cares  what  an  axis  is,  and  is  far  more  am- 
cerned  about  the  spinning  of  its  top  or  tee^to-t«m,  than  all  the 
morements  of  the  spheres.  We  have  evidentlj  wasted  oar  time 
and  labor,  and  the  feiult  is  ours,  not  the  child's.  We  must  al* 
ways  interest  the  young  intdilect,  before  we  can  instruct  it.  Co* 
ercion  does  well  enough  for  parrots,  but  to  impart  knowledge  to 
rational  beings,  we  must  first  concede  the  point  of  inteUectnal 
liberty.  The  same  fact  might  be  communicated  in  a  £nr  difierent 
way.  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  a  walk  to  a  high  hill,  or  a 
view  from  different  stages  of  a  height,  gradually  changed  and  af- 
terwards combined  with  views  from  other  eminences  at  a  distance 
from  the  first,  to  impress  the  young  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  with  a  curiostty  to  inquire  about 
what  lay  beyond  the  circle  which  the  eye  could  not  take  in.  Hav* 
ing  thus  awakened  an  interest  in  the  extent  of  the  world,  the 
child's  attention  might  be  called,  first  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  morning,  and  then  to  his  opposite  position  in  the  evening* 
Here  would  be  two  facts,  which  would  appeal  strongly  to  his 
inquisitiveness.  His  desire  would  be  roused  to  know  more  about 
it.  He  should  be  suffered  to  reason  awhile,  before  the  connection 
between  these  facts  should  be  explained  to  him.  The  explanation, 
when  made,  also,  should  not  only  adapt  itself  to  his  capacities, 
but  should  be  so  gradual,  that  his  mind  should  closely  follow  and 
even  partially  work  out  the  several  steps  of  the  problem.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  down- 
right waste  of  time  to  make  any  comments  upon  it. 

It  is  surprising,  how  much  a  child,  thus  left  to  his  own  natural 
inquisitiveness,  or  gently  led,  not  forcibly  dragged  along,  will 
learn.  It  is  perfectly  easy  during  the.  first  six  years,  to  acquire  a 
colloquial  acquaintance  with  several  languages.  We  have  known 
children  of  seven  years,  speak  Englbh,  (xerman  and  Dutch,  and 
we  have  been  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  a  new  language 
is  acquired.  A  circumstance  occurs  at  this  moment  to  our  mem** 
ory.  At  a  manufacturing  establishment  where  Welsh  was  almost 
exclusively  spoken,  Americans  came  to  reside.  Their  children 
played  with  the  Welsh  children,  andjwithont  any  further  instruc- 
tion than  they  received  in  their  sports,  were,  in  a  few  months, 
able  to  talk  Welsh  with  as  much  fluency  as  their  teachers. 
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Daring  tbe  time  which  we  have  allotted  to  this  irregular  and 
iocidental,  but  highly  important  education,  the  child  will  have  ac- 
quired much  that  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  He  is 
now  to  be  formally  set  to  work.  He  is  to  have  his  set  lessons, 
and  his  regular  hours  for  study.  The  young  mind,  however, 
should  still  be  directed,  not  driven.  The  same  judicious  medium 
between  absolute  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  abso- 
lute independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  still  to  be  carefully 
observed.  Upon  the  elementary  studies  for  this  portion  of  life, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  comment.  They  are,  of  course,  to  be  the 
same  for  all  pupils,  regulated  by  the  rulen  which  guide  us  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  instruction. 

Mental  training  being  the  prominent  object  of  education,  we 
should,  of  course,  bend  all  our  energies  to  the  task  of  making  it 
as  thorough  and  as  perfect  as  possible.  Now,  there  is  a  time- 
honored  plan  of  accomplishing  this  result,  which  has,  of  late  days, 
met  with  much  opposition.  The  study  of  the  classics  and  of  the 
pure  mathematics  was,  for  ages,  considered  the  only  method  by 
which  it  could  be  obtained.  Of  late,  however,  a  different 
opinion  has  been  urged  upon  public  attention.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  first  of  these  studies,  the  classics,  are  wholly  useless, 
that  they  occupy  time  which  had  better  be  spent  on  something 
Kkely  to  prove  valuable  in  after  life,  that  all  the  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  attainable  from  them,  can  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate 
through  the  media  of  translations.  The  very  statement  of  these 
arguments  furnishes  their  refutation  to  the  mind  of  a  classical 
scholar.  They  clearly  betray  their  origin.  No  man,  who  has 
been  properly  instructed  in  these  delightful  studies,  could  possi- 
bly talk  in  this  manner  or  use  these  arguments.  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
well  known  classicist,  has  so  satisfactorily  answered  these  objec- 
tions, and  so  clearly  stated  the  advantages  of  the  old  method  of 
education,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  of  his  re- 
marks : 

"  When  Latin  and  Greek  were  almost  the  only  written  langua- 
ges of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have  furnished 
the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.     But  although  there  is  not 
the  bame  reason  now,  which  existed  three  or  four  centuries  ago, 
31 
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for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.    Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools, 
and  you  con&ne  the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves 
and  their  immediate  predecessors.      You  will  cut  off  so  many 
centuries  of  the  world's  experience  and  place  us  in  the  same  state 
as  if  the  human  race  had  come  into  existence  in  the  year  1500. 
Por  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still 
study  classical  literature ;  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind 
would  be  no  greater  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labors 
of  our  oriental  scholars ;  it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves, 
and  men  in  general,  after  a  few  generations,  would  know  as  little 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindoostan. 
But  such  an  ignorance  ^vpuld  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted. 
With  the  Asiatic  mind,  we  have  no  nearer  connection  or  sympa* 
thy,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  our  common  humanity.     But 
the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  in  all  essential  points  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  our  own;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind  devel- 
oped to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Now,  when  it  is  said 
that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  their  Greek  and  Latin  aside,  and 
that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  early  studies,  it  is 
much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  would  be  forgotten  if  our  mode  of  education 
did  not  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  it.     But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  for- 
got also  all  that  he  ever  gained  from  them.     This,  however^  is  so 
fer  from  being  the  case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical 
education  are  least  tangible,  and  least  appreciated,  even  by  the 
individual  himself,  still  the  mind  often  retains  much  of  the  effect 
of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and  com- 
parative comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

<<  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  considered  as  mere  langua- 
ges, is  of  importance  mainly  as  it  enables  us  to  understand  and  em- 
ploy well  that  language  in  which  we  commonly  think,  speak  and 
write.  It  does  this,  because  Greek  and  Latin  are  specimens  of 
language,  at  once  highly  perfect  and  incapable  of  being  under- 
stood without  long  ancl  minute  attention.  The  study  of  them, 
therefore,  naturally  involves  that  of  the  great  principles  of  gram- 
mar, while  their  peculiar  excellencies  illustrate  the  points  which 
render  language  clear,  forcible  and  beautiful.  Every  lesson  in 
Greek  or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English ; 
the  translation  of  every  sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus,  is 
properly  an  exercise  in  English  composition  ;  a  problem  how  to  ex- 
press with  equal  brevity,  clearness  and  force,  in  our  own  language, 
the  thought  which  the  original  author  has  so  admirably  expressed 
in  his." 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  minds,  which  have  been  properly 
trained  in  the  classics,  acquire  a  peculiar  tact,  which  can  be  at- 
tained in  no  other  method  whatever.  There  is  a  certain  keenness 
of  mental  vision,  a  readiness  of  analysis,  a  graceful  facility  of 
thought  and  expression,  not  to  be  found  in  persons  otherwise  edu- 
cated. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  pure  mathematics  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  acknowl- 
edged power  of  improving  the  reasoning  faculty,  render  it  unne- 
cessary that  we  should  put  in  any  special  claim  for  them. 

To  us,  who  are  born  citizens  of  a  great  republic,  who  are  to 
assist  in  ruling  a  great  nation,  there  is  another  class  of  studies, 
not  only  highly  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  History  is 
needed  to  hold  her  beacon  light  along  our  path,  to  warn  us  from 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  upon  which  many  a  noble  ship  of  state  has 
been  dashed  to  pieces.  The  history  of  our  own  country,  of  its  eaHy 
settlements,  of  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  savages  and  the 
French,  and  the  subsequent  great  struggle  for  independence,  with 
the  British,  should  be  the  study  of  every  school  boy  in  the  land. 
Nor  is  this  enough.  A  far  more  important  portion  of  our  history 
there  is,  which  is  utterly  neglected.  We  allude  to  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  nation.  The  various  elements,  from  which 
this  Union  sprung,  should  be  exhibited  to  the  student.  He 
should  understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  first  imperfect 
confederation  of  a  few  Northern  provinces  was  based,  and  the  ne- 
cessities which  gave  rise  to  it.  He  should  trace  the  instinct  for 
union,  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  year  after  year.  He  should 
watch  the  gradual  expansion  and  development  of  this  great  idea, 
and  its  slow  elaboration  through  the  various  congresses  down  to 
that  memorable  one  of  1776,  which  first  organized  American  lib- 
erty. He  should  study  the  painful  and  unnatural  life  of  the  old 
confederation,  and  see  for  himself  the  incurable  congenital  dis- 
ease which  killed  it.  Then  he  should  thoroughly  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  the  clashing  of  the  counts 
less  views  and  schemes  of  government,  out  of  which  the  present 
constitution  was  born.  The  substance  of  the  debates,  in  the  con- 
vention which  adopted  it,  should  become  familiar  to  him,  and. 
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last  of  all,  he  should  know  the  various  interpretations  which  haye^ 
from  time  to  time,  been  put  upon  that  instrument,  and  the  explan- 
atory decisions  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  by 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation.  The  book  which  is 
to  teach  this,  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  yet  a  work  might  be  writ- 
ten, which  would  make  all  these  topics  easily  comprehended  by 
the  advanced  pupils  of  our  common  schools.  It  is  only  after 
some  such  instruction  as  this,  that  a  man  is  fit  to  take  upon  him- 
self all  the  duties  involved  in  the  phrase,  ^^  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

It  may  be  asked,  are  all  youths  to  be  educated  in  the  same 
principles  and  in  the  same  studies  ?  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is 
undoubtedly  desirable.  The  training  of  all  minds  must  at  least, 
at  the  very  foundation,  be  the  same.  But  is  it  proper  to  carry  all 
the  pupils  of  a  school  through  the  same  route  up  to  its  very  con- 
clusion, and  then  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  community,  without 
any  preparatory  instruction?  The  farmer  should  certainly  be 
taught  the  elements  of  agricultural  chemistry,  of  botany,  and 
of  other  sciences,  bearing  especially  upon  his  pursuits.  The  fu- 
ture lawyer  should  have  his  attention  directed  to  a  different  class 
of  studies  from  the  youth  intended  for  medicine.  Some  attempt, 
but  a  very  feeble  one,  has  been  made  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  an  ordinary  education,  the  commencement  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  future  life.  Thus,  the  boy  intended  for  commer- 
cial pursuits  is  indoctrinated  in  the  elements  of  book-keeping, 
and  the  future  engineer  gets  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  sur- 
veying. Beyond  this,  however,  no  one  goes.  The  consequence 
is  much  waste  of  time.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  learn  his 
chosen  profession,  he  finds  himself  retarded  by  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  elementary  principles,  and  he  spends  time  in 
conning  these  elements,  which  ought  to  have  been  occupied  in 
immediate  attention  to  the  practical  details  of  his  business.  This 
is  only  to  be  obviated  in  one  way.  At  the  close  of  a  young  man's 
pupilage,  he  should  be  taught  these  elements,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  established,  under  the  care  of  competent 
teachers,  a  polytechnic  school.  For  such  an  institution,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  room  in  this  country,  or  at  least  there  will  be,  when 
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the  people  begin  to  have  more  extended  and  liberal  views  of 
education. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  our  instruction  should  extend 
itself  to  the  task  of  training  the  intellect  alone.  Such  a  system 
would  make  a  cold,  hard,  dry  character.  Man  has  other  faculties 
and  other  powers  in  his  mind  besides  the  impassive  understand- 
ing. He  has  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  of  re-creating  the  bean- 
tiful,  of  being  raised  to  ecstasy  by  the  beauties  of  nature.  He 
has  also  the  imagination,  that  power  by  which  he  combines  into 
a  thousand  varying  creatures  the  separate  impressions  he  \^2ls  re- 
ceived from  the  outer  world.  He  has  fancy,  by  which  he  per- 
ceives countless  analogies  and  subtile  resemblances  among  the 
objects  of  his  sense  and  of  his  thoughts.  He  has  taste,  by  which 
be  sits  in  judgment  upon  these  creatures  of  bis  mind  and  enjoys 
their  perfection. 

The  combination  of  these  faculties  constitutes  not  only  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment,  but  of  power  over  other  minds.  We  are  all 
80  constituted  as  to  be  more  or  less  impressed  by  the  objects  that 
surround  us.  The  rudest  man  has  his  seasons  of  high  feeling 
when  the  majesty  of  nature  descends  upon  him  and  translates  him 
for  a  time  from  his  petty  cares  and  hard  unpoetic  duties,  to  a  higher 
and  a  purer  region.  To  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of  mankind 
there  must  come  moments  of  more  intimate  communing  with  the 
universe;  moments  when  nature  embraces  him  in  her  motherly 
arms  and  whispers  sweet  comfort  or  solemn  warning  to  his  spirit. 
All  things  then  have  to  him  a  deeper  and  more  intense  significance. 
The  blue  sky  bends  over  him  its  awful  loveliness,  and  seems  to 
him  beautiful  yet  sacred,  like  a  dream  of  eternity.  High  moun- 
tains then  become  to  him  '^  a  feeling,"  and  all  nature  sheds  upon 
him  benign  and  solemn  influence.  At  such  moments  he  feels  that 
he  is  a  greater  and  a  better  man  than  at  the  ordinary  periods  of 
his  existence.  He  longs  to  recall  them  and  thanks  any  one  who 
can  awaken  within  him  those  purifying  emotions.  Now  it  is  only 
that  mind  which  is  possessed  of  imagination,  fancy  and  taste  that 
is  capable  of  touching  the  chord  which  shall  bring  out  this  dormant 
melody.  Nay,  it  is  the  mind  only  which  is  to  some  extent  pos- 
sessed of  these  faculties,  that  is  capable  of  experiencing  these 
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emotions  in  their  fullest  ecstasy.  To  the  culture  of  these,  there* 
fore,  our  attention  should  be  directed,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  full 
development  of  the  human  mind.  The  useful  or  the  beautiful 
alone  cannot  furnish  out  a  perfect  mind,  they  both  must  be  com- 
bined to  fill  up  tlie  measure  of  a  finished  man.  The  useful,  as 
Goethe  truly  says,  encourages  itself  and  cannot  be  neglected  ;  the 
beautiful,  however,  needs  i%  be  sought  after,  for  few  can  set  it 
forth,  and  many  need  it.  It  is  to  the  disregard  of  this  essential 
part  of  mental  education  that  we  owe  so  much  of  the  puerility,  in- 
activity and  absurdity  which  is  constantly  palmed  on  the  public 
and  received  by  it  as  the  perfection  of  literature. 

But  afler  we  have  done  all  this,  what  have  we  accompli^edL 
If  we  have  neglected  the  morals  of  our  pupil,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to?  An  immoral  man  thus  tutored  is  but  ^ 'a  glorious  devil^^ 
large  in  heart  and  brain."  His  wisdom,  his  knowledge,  his  in- 
tellectual power,  wielded  by  a  perverse  and  impure  will,  become  so 
many  weapons  of  tremendous  destructiveness  with  which  to  wound 
the  blessed  form  of  truth.  These  mental  qualities  are  not  abso- 
lutely good,  good  in  the  very  essence  of  their  nature,  but  only 
good  so  far  as  they  are  used  for  a  good  purpose  and  with  a  good 
intent.  The  fire  of  genius  may  be  fierce,  vivid,  deadly,  like  the 
lightning,  scathing  what  it  glares  on,  or  it  may  be  strong,  steady, 
benign,  life-giving,  like  the  spring-sun,  calling  up  from  the  soil  of 
the  heart  all  the  flowers  of  loveliness  and  grace  and  virtue  which 
are  its  best  and  brightest  adornment 

Nor  is  intellectual  vigor  at  all  comparable  with  moral  force  in 
its  influence  upon  the  world.  What  is  the  secret  of  Washington's 
unparalleled  influence  over  the  mind  of  man?  His  moral  grandeur! 
What  is  it  which  hallows  the  memory  of  all  those  heroes  who  have 
poured  forth  their  blood  for  freedom,  which  makes  them  all  cos- 
mopolites, kindred  of  our  hearts,  whether  their  bones  have  moul- 
dered away  upon  Thermopylae,  or  their  blood  still  cries  to  heaven 
from  the  gory  soil  Of  Hungary  ?  It  is  the  moral  of  their  death  which 
embalms  their  memory.  In  mere  geographical  and  material  value, 
Greece  is  no  more  to  us  than  Persia,  and  Hungary  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Austria.  But  in  our  heart's  estimation,  one  urn  of  sacred 
dust  from  Marathon,  one  pebble  from  the  valley  that  rang  with 
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Hofer's  ralljing-cry,  is  worth  all  the  ioscriptions  on  the  yellow 
walls  of  Assyria,  and  all  the  stars  and  ribbons  in  the  gift  of  Russia. 
And  why  ?  simply  because  these  are  the  battle-fields  of  human 
freedom,  simply  because  the  blood  that  they  have  drunk  was  poured 
out  a  libation  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Truth  and  Right  It  is  their 
moral  power  that  sways  the  world.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Kos* 
suth,  a  needy  exile  on  a  foreign  shore,  more  real  influence  than  is 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  Autocrat  who  banished  him. 

It  is  so  with  the  moTements  of  nations.  What  but  a  moral 
power  could  have  sustained  the  Israelites  in  that  dreaiy  march  over 
the  wilderness,  so  long  and  weary  that  the  very  voices  which,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  wailed  forth  the  feeble  cry  of  infancy, 
sent  up  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  the  loud  shout  which  heralded  their 
certain  victory?  What  but  a  moral  power  could  have  brought 
about  the  Crusades,  that  avalanche  which  swept  from  the  cold  bills 
of  Europe  upon  the  plains  of  Asia  ?  In  £urope,  kings  and  barons 
and  people  were  confusedly  scufiling  for  something,  none  knew  ex- 
actly  what  In  the  midst  of  all  their  confusion  comes  a  Priest« 
warrior  from  far  Palestine,  and  tells  them  what  he  has  seen  in  that 
far  off  land;  The  Paynims  there  oppress  the  Pilgrim  and  drive 
him  from  the  home  of  his  heart  The  cry  of  the  Muezzin  spunds 
through  the  sacred  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  mosques  profane  the 
sanctity  of  the  '^  Altar  of  the*  world ;"  and  the  unhallowed  feet  of 
a  Saracen  guard  tramp  round  the  sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer,  while  sneering  lips  deride  his  name  on  the  very  summit 
where  he  consummated  his  tremendous  sacrifice.  All  Europe 
feels  the  wrong.  Petty  quarrels  are  hushed,  all  hearts  bum  to 
avenge  the  daring  insult,  and  soon  triumphant  Prankish  swords 
are  glittering  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  temple.  We  might 
cite  instances  from  every  page  of  history  to  prove  the  point  which 
these  illustrate,  viz :  that  the  only  force  which  has  ever  produced 
a  really  great  event,  has  been  a  moral  one. 

What  but  a  moral  force  could  have  produced  that  great  mental 
and  spiritual  revolution  to  which  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  the 
Re'brmation?  One  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  all  history  is  that 
which  was  enacted  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  On  the  one  side  were 
the  great  men  of  the  empire,  representing  all  that  the  world  then 
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had  of  power,  inflaence .  or  authoritj/  No  human  might  could 
have  added  a  particle  of  strength  to  the  overwhelming  physical 
potency  which  they  represented.  Emperors,  kings,  nobles, 
armies,  priests,  cardinals  and  popes,  the  terrors  of  ghostly  power, 
and  the  force  of  prejudice  and  custom,  and  the  might  of  super- 
stitious dread  swaying  the  great  masses  of  the  people, — ^these 
were  the  hitherto  invincible  legions  that,  ^visibly  or  invisibly, 
backed  the  assembled  states  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  floor,  alone,  stood  one  poor  obscure  monk,  strong  only  in  his 
own  heroism,  and  in  the  approbation  of  God  and  a  good  con- 
science. Calmly  did  those  clear  eyes  survey  the  field  of  battle, 
and  nobly  did  that  brave  heart  gird  itself  for  the  fight — and  those 
great  words  of  his, — ^^  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  God 
help  me,"  have  come  down  to  us,  clear  and  strong  above  the 
turmoil  of  revolutions,  still  recognized  as  the  trumpet-tones  that 
called  up  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

Why  need  we  cite  the  fiery  death- beds  of  the  martyrs,  at  which 
truth  rekindled  her  extinguished  torch,  and  the  contemplation 
of  which  drew  from  John  Milton  that  noble  eulogy  on  the  great 
effects  they  produced  by  ^^  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness  ? 

If  then,  as  appears  from  these  hastily  collected  iacts,  moral 
power  is  so  tremendous — ^has  such  a  terrestrial  omnipotence— 
does  it  not  behoove  us  to  direct  it  in  a  safe  and  proper  channel  ? 
If  to  any  people  this  is  a  duty,  it  is  to  us.  This  nation  is  an  as- 
sociation of  kings.  Every  man  has  his  share  in  the  government, 
and  in  precise  proportion  to  the  morality  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  nation,  will  be  the  justice  of  its  government.  The  cen- 
tral government  after  all  is  but  the  will  of  the  people  concentrated 
and  incarnate.  If  that  will  be  pure  and  just,  the  government  will 
be  pure  and  just — if  that  will  be  perverse  and  blind,  perverse  and 
blind  will  be  the  nation.  Let  us  then  go  to  the  fountain-head,  let 
us  purify  all  the  streams  at  their  sources,  that  the  great  river  may 
flow  on  pure  and  bright,  beneficent  to  all  whom  its  influence 
reaches — giving  and  receiving  blessings  as  it  goes. 
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Art.  VIIL — Observations  on  the  History  op  Virginia  :  A  Dia- 
course  delivered  be/ore  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  at 
their  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  December  14,  1854.  By  Hon. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter.    Published  by  the  Society.    1855. 

We  give  to  our  readers  in  this  number  the  greater  part  of 
an  admirable  oration,  delivered  by  Senator  Hunter,  before 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 
We  do  this  simply  because  the  matter  of  the  address  deserves 
the  widest  dissemination,  not  only  among  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  it  was  delivered,  but  also  among 
the  people  of  its  sister  States.  Such  productions  serve  the 
noblest  use;  they  develop  that  love  of  country  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  all  national  character,  by  bringing  home  to  our 
memory  and  hearts  the  early  history  of  the  people  of  whom 
they  treat. 

Mr.  Hunter's  discourse  is  an  example,  also,  of  the  manner 
of  truly  presenting  American  history  to  the  American  people. 
The  progress  of  our  material  prosperity  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  men  hitherto  have  taken  but  little  time  to  look  back- 
ward. Because  the  nation  has  grown  to  greatness,  as  it 
were,  beneath  our  very  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
valuable  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  beginnings  of  its  prosperity.  Now,  however,  the  nation 
has  reached  that  point  which  may  be  termed  a  resting-place 
of  actual  attainment  On  this  elevation,  then,  men  pause, 
and  reflection  has,  in  some  measure,  taken  the  place  of  labor. 
We  begin  now  to  look  with  interest  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  our  present  greatness  and  unexampled  prosperity.  We 
are  no  longer  content  to  look  to  th^  history  of  Europe  as  the 
repository  of  our  past*  The  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
orator  and  the  novelist,  are  alike  actively  engaged  in  recalling 
our  past,  and  in  depicturing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
men  whose  memory  has  faded  in  our  minds  before  the  ever- 
changing  and  exciting  activity  of  our  onward  progress.  The 
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agency  of  organized  societies,  too,  has  been  called  into  action. 
Most  of  the  older  States  have  now  their  '^  Historical  Societies." 
Chnrch  organizations  have  taken  steps  to  have  the  history  of 
their  progress  in  America  recorded  also ;  and  if  the  fact  is 
considered,  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  the  New- 
World  for  reasons  of  a  religious  nature,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  Church  History  of  the  country  will  embrace  the 
development  of  the  social,  moral,  and  political  systems  in 
many  of  the  early  settlements.  Congress  has  done  something, 
too,  in  this  connection,  by  publishing  the  record  of  the  exi)e- 
rience  of  our  great  public  men  touching  the  difficulties  of 
our  early  life,  as  a  nation,  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Consti- 
tutional eras.  All  this  is  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation 
to  all  who  cherish  a  love  for  national  honor,  and  value  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  nation  more  than  its  material  growth. 

An  eminent  American  statesman  said  that  ^'  we  need  not 
read  the  records  of  antiquity,  and  be  for  ever  ringing  .the 
changes  over  Greece  and  Some,  to  find  examples  worthy  of 
imitation."  What  nobler  models  could  we  desire  than  those 
which  our  own  history  aflEbrds  ?  We  read  of  the  valor  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  stern  cotirage  of  the  Boman ; — where,  we  ask, 
can  there  be  found  examples  of  a  higher  development  of  such 
qualities  than  in  our  own  colonial  ancestors  ?  Brave,  hardy, 
enterprising  and  magnanimous,  of  unwavering  faith,  indif- 
ferent to  danger,  self-sacrificing,  and  of  indomitable  will— of 
such  materials  were  the  men  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
glorious  structure  of  constitutional  freedom,  within  which 
their  grateful  descendants  now  enjoy  happiness  and  peace. 

Mr.  Hunter  says — 

"  Surely  there  never  started  an  argosy  more  richly  freighted 
with  human  destiny,  than  the  little  fleet  of  three  vessels 
which,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  left  the  shores  of 
England  in  search  of  Virginia;  for  it  was  the  venture  which 
first  planted  successfully  the  germ  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  continent  of  America.  Had  this  enterprise 
been  the  favorite  subject  of  an  imagination  as  lively  as  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  made  so  much  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
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nants,  and  their  first  exploring  expedition  into  the  Euxine, 
it  would  long  since  have  heen  celebrated  as  a  chosen  theme 
in  history  and  in  song.  Each  had  its  fabled  dangers  to  en- 
counter, and  each  gave  a  rich  promise  of  real  results.  If  the 
Symplegades  threatened  to  inclose  the  ship  of  the  one  in  their 
deadly  embrace,  the  ^  still  vexed  Bermoothes,'  or  ^Isle  of 
Devils,'  as  the  early  adventurers  called  it,*  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  other.  The  fleece  of  gold  was  the  charm  which  attracted 
both. 

"  In  the  whole  history  of  human  adventure,  perhaps,  none 
ever  beheld  a  scene  more  wild  and  strange  than  that  which 
stretched  before  the  eyes  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  as 
they  lay  upon  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  James,  whose  silent 
waters  rolled  from  they  knew  not  where,  and  whose  silver 
line  made  the  only  break  in  the  vast  and  dark  expanse  around 
them.  The  painted  Indian,  in  his  wild  array  of  skins  and 
feathers,  stood  like  some  pictured  figure  in  the  silent  scene 
of  which  he  formed  a  part.  Pathless  forests  stretched  far 
away  in  boundless  and  unknown  space,  whose  silence  was 
disturbed  only  by  the  strange  cries  of  animals  as  yet  unseen, 
and  whose  eternal  shadows  seemed  to  rest  upon  mysteries  as 
deep  as  the  solitude  in  which  they  were  hidden.  Secrets  of 
human  destiny  were  there,  and  a  future  whose  vast  and 
manifold  scroll  was  as  yet  unrolled  even  to  the  eye  of  imag- 
ination itself.  Upon  this  vast  field,  the  human  race  was  to 
take  a  fresh  departure,  and  they  themselves  were  to  plant 
the  germ  of  a  new  civilization,  whose  growth  was  to  be  at 
least  as  rich  as  the  lately  discovered  world  around  them. 
Had  some  one  arisen,  as  of  old,  more  prescient  than  the  rest, 
to  foretell  the  destiny  which  awaited  them,  like  the  Hebrew 
mother,  they  would  have  smiled  with  incredulity  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  promise,  and  turned  a  faithless  ear  to  the 
prophet  and  his  prophecy. 

"  In  all  that  crowd,  perhaps  there  was  one  whose  imagina- 
tion might  have  been  filled  with  such  a  conception,  I  mean 
Capt.  John  Smith,  the  true  founder  of  the  colony,  and  the 
first  historian  of  Virginia,  whose  strangely  chequered  life 
had  been  such  as  to  teach  him  a  distinction  between  the  un- 
known and  the  impossible ;  and  who,  with  all  the  faith  of 
genius,  was  capable  of  aspiring  to  great  things.  With  the 
country  itself,  he  seems  to  have  been  completely  fascinated, 
for  he  declared  that '  heaven  and  earth  seemed  never  to  have 

^  8  HeniDg,  p.  181. 
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agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  commodious  and  de- 
lightful habitation/*    And  Beverly,  too,  writing  about  a 
century  after,  says,  '  the  country  is  in  a  very  happy  situation 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  inclining  rather 
to  the  first.     Certainly  it  must  be  a  happy  climate  since  it  ifl 
very  near  the  same  latitude  with  that  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Besides,  the  Land  of  Promise  was  full  of  rivers,  and  branches 
of  rivers,  so  is  Virginia ;  as  that  was  seated  on  a  great  bay 
and  sea,  whereon  were  all  the  conveniences  of  shipping,  so 
is  Virginia.    Had  that  fertility  of  soil?   so  has  Virginia, 
equal  to  any  land  in  the  known  world.'  f    Again  he  says, 
in  regard  to  it,  ^  The  clearness  and  brightness  of  the  sky  add 
new  vigor  to  their  spirits,  and  perfectly  remove  all  splenetic 
and  sullen  thoughts.    Here  they  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a 
warm  sun,  and  by  their  shady  trees  are  protected  from  its  in- 
convenience.   Here  all  their  senses  are  entertained  with  an 
endless  succession  of  natural  pleasures ;  their  eyes  are  ravished 
with  the  beauties  of  nuked  nature ;  their  ears  are  serenaded 
with  the  perpetual  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  thorough-bass 
which  the  wind  plays  when  it  wanders  through  the  trees; 
the  merry  birds,  too,  join  their  pleasing  notes  to  this  rnral 
concert,  especially  the  mock-biras,  who  love  society  so  well, 
that  often,  when  they  see  mankind,  they  will  perch  upon  a 
twig  and  sing  the  sweetest  airs  in  the  world.' J    So  wrote,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  Virginian,  enamored  of  his 
native  land.    His  picture  may  be  extravagant ;  but  who  does 
not  admire  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn  I 

^  "It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia from  its  first  painful  beginnings,  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  growth,  up  to  its  present  state  and  condition.  If  the 
proper  limits  of  this  address  did  not  forbid  it,  I  should  be 
prevented  by  my  want  of  qualifications  for  the  task.  But  the 
history  of  every  people  has  a  moral  which  it  may  be  profitable 
to  study,  and  not  only  teaches  the  mode  in  which  its  national 
character  has  been  moulded,  for  good  or  ill,  but  also  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  strengthened  and  elevated.  To 
this  extent  the  history  of  each  people  becomes  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  all.  The  title  a  State  may  have  to  the 
respect  of  mankind  must  depend  upon  facts,  and  to  preserve 
the  historical  evidences  upon  which  they  rest,  ought  to  be  a 
labor  of  love  to  its  sons.    To  cast  a  passing'  glance  at  each  of 

•  Smith's  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  114. 

t  Bevedy's  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  256.  %  Ibid.  p.  25S. 
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these  views  of  our  history,  perhaps,  may  not  be  inappropriate 
on  the  present  occasion. 

"  To  stimulate  individual  energy,  and  to  extend  individual 
liberty,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  the  Virginia 
colonists.  Social  strength  was  sought  as  the  means  for 
securing  the  opportunities  for  such  a  system  of  culture,  rather 
than  as  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  energy.  Accordingly,  the  largest  liberty 
of  individual  action  was  sought,  which  in  that, day  was 
deemed  compatible  with  social  order,  and  the  due  protection 
of  persons  and  property.  A  knowledge  of  this  their  great 
desire,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  modified 
and  exercised,  will  afford  the  key  to  the  colonial  history  of 
Virginia.  *  Existence  without  government,'  says  Bancroft, 
quoting  from  Jefferson,  'seemea  to  promise  to  the  general 
mass  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  the  tyranny  of  the 
European  governments.'*  The  establishment  of  an  ordinance 
for  common  property,  and  the  regulations  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, threatened  to  disappoint  the  Virginia  colonists  of  their 
destiny ;  but  the  instinct  of  national  character,  and  circum- 
stances favorable  to  its  development,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  were  too  strong  for  artificial  restraints.  Says 
Bancroft,  *  They  were  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  woods  again,  with 
the  inherited  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  in  its  severest  nationality, 
neither  distracted  by  fanaticism  nor  wounded  by  persecution, 
nor  excited  by  new  ideas ;  but  fondly  cherishing  the  active 
instinct  for  personal  freedom,  secure  possession,  and  legisla- 
tive power,  such  as  belonged  to  it  before  the  Reformation,  and 
existed  independent  of  the  Reformation,  had  made  its  dwell- 
ing-place in  the  empire  of  Powhatan.' f 

"  It  was  this  spirit  which  enabled  them  not  only  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  which  so  embarrassed  them  at  first,  but 
in  the  end  to  convert  them  into  auxiliaries  of  their  growth 
and  progress.  The  Indian  power  which  was  so  near  annihi- 
lating the  colony  in  1622,  after  it  was  placed  under  proper 
restraints,  often  served  as  a  useful  barrier  to  theitoo  rapid 
dispersion  of  the  white  population  in  the  wilderness.  When 
we  survey  all  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  early  set- 
tlerS,  it  is  surprising  that  they  survived  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded them.  Sometimes  it  was  domestic  dissension  that 
disturbed  them,  then  the  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  on  one  day  they  were  nearly  all  annihilated 

®  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  218.  f  Ibid.  464. 
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bj  a  general  Indian  insurrection  and  massacre,  with  all  the 
cruel  accompaniments  of  savage  warfare, '  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex,  but  destroying  man,  woman  and  child,  according  to 
their  cruel  way  of  leaving  none  behind  to  bear  resentment'* 
In  1609,  they  were  reduced  by  a  famine  of  uncommon  horrors 
from  five  hundred  to  three-score  men,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Q-ates,  Sir  Q-eorge  Somers  and  Captain  Newport  arrived  with 
their  two  little  cedar  vessels,  the  '  Patience,'  and  '  Deliver- 
ance,' built  by  themselves  in  Bermuda,  where  they  had  been 
shipwrecked,  and  offered  either  to  stay  with  them  and  divide 
their  provision,  or  to  take  them  away,  and  put  to  sea  again. 
This,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware,  saved  the 
colony  upon  that  occasion,  but  the  '  starving  time,'  as  it  was 
called,  was  long  remembered  in  their  annals.t  Still  more 
startling  was  the  massacre  in  March,  1622,  when,  according 
to  Beverly,  '  of  Christians  there  were  murdered  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  most  of  them  falling  by  their  own  instruments 
and  working  tools/J 

"  In  grateful  recollection  of  the  preservation  of  the  colony 
under  so  many  diflSiculties  more  than  one  statute  is  to  be  found 
by  which  the  *  old  planters'  were  exempted  from  a  portion 
of  the  public  burthens,  and  the  22d  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
massacre,  was  set  apart  as  a  holiday,  to  commemorate  their 
providential  deliverance  from  utter  destruction  at  that  time. 
Of  the  feelings  awakened  by  such  events  amongst  a  handful 
of  settlers,  environed  as  they  were  by  so  many  perils,  we  can 
now  form  no  adequate  conception  ;  but  the  colonial  statutes 
of  that  period,  and  a  little  after,  present  some  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  condition  of  the  people.  A  general  war  was 
declared  against  the  Indians ;  certain  periods  of  the  year  were 
fixed  upon  by  law  for  huntiuj^  the  savages,  and  falling  upon 
their  towns ;  persons  were  forbidden  to  work  in  the  fields 
unless  they  were  armed,  and  at  least  four  of  them  together,  and 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  carry  arms  to  church.|| 
k  "  The  trade  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  the 
terms  of  their  intercourse  to  a  certain  extent,  were  regulated 
by  law.  The  colonial  government,  of  course,  exerted  to  the 
utmost  their  feeble  powers  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen, 
but  after  all,  the  main  dependence  was  upon  individual, en- 
ergy and  resources.  And  upon  that  idea  the  whole  policy  of 
the  government  was  based.  With  such  means,  and  entirely 
by  their  own  exertions,  they  were  able  to  work  out  their  de- 

•  Beverly,  p.  89  .  t  Ibid.  pp.  21,  22,  28.         J  Ibid,  p.  39. 

|1  HeniBg,  174,  817,  418,  819. 
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liyerance  so  far  as  to  enable  Sir  William  Berkley  to  saj  in 
his  answer  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  foreign  plantations, 
in  1671,  *the  Indians,  our  neighbors,  are  absolutely  sub- 
jected, so  there  is  no  fear  of  ihem/*  Of  course  this  refers 
only  to  the  settled  parts,  as  history  shows  a  very  different 
state  of  things  on  the  frontiers  then,  and  long  afterwards.  It 
was,  perhaps,  well  for  the  colony  that  it  was  forced  to  depend 
upon  itself  for  protection  against  the  dangers  which  assailed 
it,  for  it  was  this  necessity  which  led  to  a  social  organization 
and  domestic  policy,  upon  which  were  founded  the  ultimate 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

"  In  1619,  the  first  colonial  assembly  that  ever  met  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  convened  by  Sir  Greorge  Yeardleyf  and  in  July, 
1621,  a  written  constitution  was  first  given  by  the  London 
Company.  The  legislative  power  became  thus  vested  in  the 
Governor,  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  the  council,  after  1680,  sitting  apart  as  an  upper 
house  in  legislative  matters,  and  also  advising  the  Governor 
as  to  his  executive  duties.  The  acts  of  this  assembly,  when 
assented  to  by  the  Governor,  became  laws,  unless  negatived 
by  the  Crown.  The  committee,  although  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  or  in  case  of  vacancy  by  the  Governor,  held  by  a 
tenure  which  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  theory,  independent, 
and  for  the  most  part,  like  the  burgesses,  sided  with  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  they  had  common  interests.}  The  right  of 
representative  government  being  once  granted,  a  domestic 
organization  and  policy  were  Soon  moulded  so  as  to  meet  sub- 
stantially the  wants  of  the  people.  In  1623,  monthly  courts 
were  established,  and  likewise  commanders  of  plantations 
were  instituted  to  be  of  the  quorum,  and  also  to  exercise  a 
military  control  over  the  plantation  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. The  general  court  was  composed  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  appeals  lay  to  the  General  Assembly.||  The 
germs  of  the  general  and  local  governments  of  the  colony 
were  thus  planted,  and  without  going  into  the  history  of  the 
various  grants,  and  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  its  legisla- 
tion proves  that,  practically,  this  body  controlled  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  state,  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  most 
instances,  concurring,  or  else  being  overruled  by  public  opin- 
ion, except  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  the  king  inter- 
fered for  purposes  of  his  own.  Indeed,  the  Virginia  agents 
who  were  sent  to  London  to  obtain  a  new  charter  from  the 

•  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  611.    t  I^id.  vol.  i,  p.  118.     J 1  Beverly,  pp.  208-7. 
I  Sir  William  Berkley's  statement,  in  1671,  (Hemog,  vol.  ii,  p.  512.) 
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king,  in  1655,  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  authority  of 
the  ^  grand  assembly/  consisting  of  Governor,  Council  and 
Burgesses,  and  said  Hhis  is  in  effect,  only  to  ask  that  the  laws 
made  in  Virginia  may  be  of  force  and  value,  since  the  legislar 
tive  power  has  ever  resided  in  an  assembly  so  qualified,  and 
by  fifty  years'  experience  had  been  found  a  government  more 
easy  to  the  people  and  advantageous  to  the  crown ;  for  in  all 
that  time,  there  had  not  been  one  law  which  had  been  com* 
plained  of  as  burdensome  to  the  one,  or  prejudicial  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  other/* 

*^In  an  address  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  and  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  the 
King,  in  1752,  it  is  stated,  ^  that  as  we  conceive,  according  to 
the  ancient  constitution  and  usages  of  this  colony,  all  laws 
enacted  here  for  the  public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
Great  Britain,  have  always  been  taken  and  held  to  be  in  full 
force  until  your  majesty's  disallowance  thereof  is  notified  here, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  revised,  altered,  and  amended, 
from  time  to  time,  as  our  exigencies  may  require.  But  that 
when  a  law  once  enacted  here,  hath  once  received  your  majes- 
ty's approbation,  and  both  been  confirmed,  finally  enacted 
and  ratified,  the  same  cannot  by  the  legislature  here  be  re- 
vised, altered  or  amended,  without  a  clause  therein  to  suspend 
the  execution  thereof,  till  your  majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
known  therein,  although  our  necessities  for  an  immediate  re- 
visal,  alteration  or  amendment  be  ever  so  pressing,'!  and  ac- 
cordingly they  complain  of  the  king's  signing  some  of  their 
own  laws,  because  they  were  thus  placed  beyond  their  reach, 
without  the  tedious  process  which  they  describe.  From  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  domestic  legislation  was  for  the 
most  part  framed  by  themselves,  with  but  little  interference 
from  abroad.  Such  interference  rarely  took  place  except  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  commerce  and  imperial  interests, 
or  the  more  selfish  and  personal  schemes  of  the  king,  or  hia 
favorites,  for  purposes  of  individual  plunder. 

"  The  judiciary,  too,  was  eminently  popular ;  justices  of  the 
county  courts  pr.actically  filled  their  own  vacancies,  as  the 
appointments  were  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  upoa 
recommendations  given  by  themselves.  Appeals  lay  not  only  to 
the  general  court,  but,  as  Sir  William  Berkley  declares,  to  the 
General  Assembly  itself;  this,  with  the  trial  by  jury,  which 

•  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  527.        t  Henmg  5tli,  p.  486. 
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wag  virtually  given  by  the  ordinance  of  tlie  company  in  1621, 
and  secured  by  legislative  enactment  in  1642,'*'  constituted  a 
system  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  that  time.  But 
these  county  courts,  which  formed  so  important  an  element  in 
the  government  of  Virginia,  and  so  powerful  an  agent  in 
moulding  the  character  of  her  people,  and  in  promoting  her 
prosperity,  were  notconfined  to  judicial  functions  alone ;  they 
had  many  of  the  powers  of  a  local  government,  laying  taxes, 
making  roads,  and  sometimes  even  waging  Indian  wars,  by 
the  assent  of  the  State  first  given,  under  their  own  manage- 
ment and  with  their  own  money.  In  1645 ,t  the  counties  of  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Upper  and  Lower  Norfolk,  were  directed  to 
make  war  upon  the  ^Nansimon  Indians.'  In  the  same 
year,  oertain  other  counties  were  associated  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Indians,^  under  county  lieutenants.  In  1644,  it 
was  enacted  that  those  maimed  and  hurt,  should  be  relieved 
by  the  counties  in  which  they  resided.  At  first,  the  bur- 
gesses themselves  were  organized,  to  be  paid  by  the  counties 
wlifefe  they  represented.  In  1662,  it  was  enacted  that  *  where- 
as oftentimes  small  inconveniences  happen  in  the  respective 
eounties  and  parishes,  which  cannot  well  be  conclude  in  a 
general  law ;  the  respective  counties,  and  several  parishes  in 
these  counties,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  laws  for  themselves, 
and  those  that  are  so  constituted  by  the  major  part  of  the 
said  counties,  or  parishes,  to  be  binding  upon  them  as  fully 
as  any  others.|| 

"  In  1679,  this  system  was  further  regulated^  hy  associating 
delegates  from  the  parishes  with  the  justices.  The  first  road 
over  Rock-fish  Q-ap  was  made  by  the  county  court  of  Augus- 
ta, under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  Assembly.  Nay, 
so  far  did  the  early  Colonial  Assemblies  go  in  this  division  of 
power  and  duties,  that  in  1645,  they  entered  into  a  contrast 
with  Capt.  Henry  Fleet  for  ending  the  war  with  Opechanoa- 
nough,  for  a  consideration  to  he  given  him,  and  directed 
the  counties  north  of  James  river  to  raise  certain  troops  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lieut  Fra.  Poythers  and  himself.^ 
The  General  Assembly  thus  acting,  through  and  upon  a  sort 
of  confederation  of  local  governments,  and  stimulating^  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  individual  energy  to  the  highest  poss^  ^Ij 
ble  activity,  accomplished  results  which  were  wonderful  f  ^,. 
its  means.    By  dividing  the  powers  and  duties  of  governm'  ^g^ 

•  Hening  6th,  p.  486.      f  Ibid.  6tii^  n.  815.      t  Hiid*  li^  p.  292. 
1  Ibid.  2,  p.  171.  §  Ibid.  2^  p.  iil.         If  Ibid.  Ut,  p.  SIS. 
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amongst  these  local  tribunals  and  hj  apportioning  to  each 
in  his  way  the  expenses  and  burthens  of  public  operations,  in 
proportion  to  the  share  of  benefit  received  by  its  constituents, 
they  obtained  the  largest  command  of  the  resources  and  reve- 
nues of  their  people,  which,  perhaps,  any  people  ever  enjoyed. 
But  this  was  not  all,  for  they  thus  trained  up  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  to  the  early  consideration  and  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  secured  a  class,  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  order 
and  justice  at  home,  and  to  organize  for  defence  in  time  of 
war.  A  class  which  constituted  for  the  state  its  ornament 
in  peace  and  its  defence  in  time  of  war.  A  more  honorable 
and  useful  place  in  human  society  could  not  well  be  de- 
vised, than  that  which  was  held  by  the  old  Virginia  mag- 
istrate. Commanding  the  entire  respect  of  the  people  of 
whom  he  was  one,  and  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  a  common 
interest  and  mutual  association,  he  could  not  fail  to  enjoy 
their  confidence.  Wielding  as  one  of  the  court  the  power  of 
the  state,  and  interpreting  its  laws  by  judicial  decision  within 
the  limits  of  his  county,  or  else  sitting,  like  the  Druid,  under 
his  oak  to  administer  justice  between  man  and  man,  in  cases 
upon  which  he  might  act  alone,  he  learned  to  understand  the 
relations  of  law  to  public  and  private  right. 

^^In  such  keeping,  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  neighbors 
were  safe,  and  thus  were  trained  up  a  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  great  body  of  the  people  might  refer  for  counsel  and  as- 
Bistance,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  emergency.  Thus  too,  each 
county  was  provided  with  a  local  government,  which  provi- 
ded the  greatest  possible  security  to  persons  and  property  to 
the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  Under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  a  more  admirable  institution  for  politi- 
cal and  judicial  purposes  could  not  have  been  devised.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  local  subdivision  of  importance  to  the 
economy  of  the  province ;  the  counties  were  subdivided  into 
parishes,  in  each  of  which  was  a  vestry,  who  took  charge  of 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  established  church.  But  this 
vestry,  originally  selected  by  the  people  of  the  parish,  filled 
vacancies  in  their  own  body  and  chose  their  own  ministers, 
who  held  their  living  at  their  pleasure,  so  that  the  same  spirit 
for  popular  government,  which  was  visible  elsewhere  in  the 
institutions  of  Virginia,  manifested  itself  here  also.*  A  gov- 
ernment thus  constituted  over  a  people  sparsely  scattered  in 
different  settlements,  or  plantations,  was  forced  to  rely  upon 

•  Beverly,  p.  227-8. 
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individnal  energy  and  action,  to  an  extent  perhaps  never 
known  before  in  the  affairs  of  a  regular  organized  society. 

"  The  first  thing  was  to  settle  npon  a  land  system,  which 
was  finally  moulded  by  the  Assembly  to  suit  for  the  most  part 
the  wants  of  the  colony,  although  various  obstacles  were  inter- 
posed by  the  selfish  and  unwise  interposition  of  the  crown, 

"  By  the  original  charter,  a  *  right'  to  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
a  person  for  removing  to,  and  settling  in  Virginia,  and  as 
much  for  his  wife,  and  each  of  his  children,  was  given  and 
secured.*  What  constituted  *  seating,'  or  settling,  within 
the  meaning  of  that,  and  subsequent  laws,  was  the  subject  of 
legislative  interpretation,  as  appears  by  many  statutes  to  be 
found  in  Hening.  So  highly  did  the  colonists  value  this  mode 
of  inviting  immigration  and  settlement,  that  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  colony  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  in  1651, 
this  settlement  right  was  specially  reserved,!  and  in  1675, 
the  agents  sent  out  by  Virginia,  *  prayed  that  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  each  person  imported,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  so  beneficial,  may  be  continued.'^ 
Indeed,  this  ^rant  of  land  upon  the  condition  of  settlement, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  a  small  price,  be- 
came a  favorite  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  extending  the  population  into  the  wilderness,  and 
for  defending  the  new  plantations.  Forts  were  built  at  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  upon  grants  of  land  to  the  individuals 
building  and  settling  around  them,  and  armed  occupation 
acts  were  early  known  to  the  Virginia  land  policy.  When  a 
new  settlement  was  to  be  made,  it  was  invited  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  which  generally  exempted  the  settlers  from 
public  burthens  and  taxes,  for  a  limitea  time,  who,  by  an  old 
and  standing  law,  were  entitled  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
for  improving  and  *  seating'  it.||  •  In  1776,§  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  given  to  each  family  settling  vacant  lands 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  families,  who,  for 
greater  safety,  had  settled  together,  and  worked  the  land  in 
common,  a  town  site  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  was 
given,  and  a  further  grant  of  four  hundred  acres,  contiguous 
to  the  town,  was  made  to  every  family  upon  considerations  of 
such  settlement! 

•  Beverley,  p.  241.        t  Hening,  1st,  p.  364.        J  Ibid.  2,  p.  624. 

II  Hening  1st,  p.  253,  for  not  permitting  settlements  on  north  side  Rappa- 
hannock river.  In  regard  to  settlement  on  the  Roanoke,  see  Hen.  5th.  pp. 
87-68.    In  regard  to  settlements  on  the  waters  of  Mississippi,  Hen.  6th,  268^ 

S  Hening,  9th,  p.  856,  and  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i,  pp.  86-88. 
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^^  In  some  cases  |2  25  per  one  hundred  acres,  or  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  per  acre  were  to  be  paid  by  those  claiming  the  settle- 
ment provisions.  In  fact,  the  settlement  beyond  the  Blue 
Bidge,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  grant  of 
lands  upon  the  condition  of  occupying,  improving,  and  de- 
fending them.  Of  course  in  times  of  great  difficulty,  and  to 
the  extent  of  her  means,  the  State  contributed  to  that  de- 
fence, but  the  chief  reliance,  after  all,  was  upon  individual 
resources.  How  far  that  reliance  was  just,  may  be  found  in 
the  adventures  of  Boone,  Logan,  Harrod,  Kenton  and  Clarke, 
and  many  others,  whose  heroic  achievements  upon  Hhe  dark 
and  bloody  ground,'  ^as  Kentucky  was  called,)  might  figure 
in  romance,  if  in  their  case  the  reality  were  not  even  stran- 
ger and  wilder  than  fiction  itself.  In  the  experience  of 
such  men,  war  or  peace  might  depend  upon  the  accident 
of  an  hour,  and  if  time  were  given  to  warn  his  neighbor  of 
the  approaching  assault,  or  to  dispatch  a  runner  to  the  near- 
est settlement,  he  would  have  as  much  opportunity  for  prepa- 
ration as  he  could  reasonably  expect.  Thelrves  and  fortunes 
of  his  family  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  own  courage  and 
address.  The  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sufferings  of  forest  life 
and  Indian  warfare,  were  all  familiar  to  him,  and  he  could 
use  the  hoe,  the  axe,  or  the  rifie  with  equal  skill  to  defend 
himself  against  them.  Take  Marshall's  account  of  the  shifts 
to  which  the  early  settlers  in  Fincastle  or  Kentucky,  as  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  present  State  of  Kentucky  was  variously 
called,  and  you  will  find  that  the  contrivances  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  were  scarcely  more  primitive  and  simple.  They  en- 
countered all  this  for  what  ?  To  be/ree  ;  free  beyond  all  that 
was  known  in  the  experience  of  man ;  free  to  act  and  to  feel,  and 
to  draw  from  the  boundless  stores  of  nature  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  competition  of  his  fellow,  and  with  no 
human  opposition,  except  from  the  Indian,  whose  wild  war- 
fare seemed  to  diversify  the  adventures,  in  whose  excitement 
he  loved  to  live. 

"  In  thus  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  freedom  and 
energy  of  individual  action  was  developed  and  encouraged  by 
our  colonial  policy,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  ancestors  to  show 
that  it  was  not  done  without  some  regard  also  to  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  Indian,  who,  in  the  general,  seems  to  have 
been  treated  kindly,  except  in  the  exigencies  of  actual  war,  or 
under  the  provocation  of  some  late  massacre.  In  Hening's  stat- 
utes for  lt)61,*  may  be  seen  a  digest  of  laws  previously  passed, 

•  Heniug,  vol.  ii,  p.  18S. 
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in  which  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  germg  of  the  federal  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  Indian  intercourse.  The  boundaries  between 
the  Indian  territory  and  that  opened  to  the  settlements  of  the 
whites,  were  to  be  marked  out ;  if  the  whites  intruded  upon 
them  within  their  settlements,  their  houses  were  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  themselves  expelled.  Their  persons  and  property 
were  secured  by  law,  and  none  but  licensed  traders  were  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  them,  and,  to  prevent  collisions,  no  In- 
dians were  permitted  to  come  within  the  settlements,  except 
such  as  had  badges.  Subsequently,  it  was  prohibited  by  law 
to  sell  them  liquor  or  arms,  and  various  provisions  were  made 
for  their  education  and  civilization.*  After  this  review  of  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  our  colonial  government,  and  of  its 
policy  in  regard  to  the  lands  and  the  Indians,  the  two  subjects 
of  greatest  interest  to, it,  and  which  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  moral  state  and  the  necessities  of  the  physical  exist- 
ence of  the  people,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  early 
organization,  so  far  as  it  was  of  domestic  origin,  gave  great 
efficiency  to  a  society,  whose  members  were  so  few  and  scat- 
tered. To  settle  the  wilderness,  and  rear  up  a  great  people, 
were  the  main  objects  of  their  pursuit,  and  the  chief  ends  of 
their  mission.  What  progress  was  early  made  in  this  career, 
their  history  will  attest. 

"  I  have  already  shown  how  they  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
subsequent  Indian  policy  with  most  of  the  conservative  checks 
upon  the  cupidity  of  the  white  man,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  federal  legislation  in  favor  of  the  aborigines.  I 
might  have  shown,  too,  that  they  introduced  the  essential  ele- 
ments which  have  characterized  our  federal  land  policy,  its 
pre-emptions,t  its  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  actual  settlers, 
and  not  its  system,  but  a  system  of  surveys  and  records.  The 
provision  for  the  record  of  the  sales  of  lands,  is  said  by  Sir 
William  Berkeley,!  to  have  been  at  that  day  (1671)  the  only 
innovation  upon  the  laws  of  England.  In  1271,  Sir  William 
Berkeley  says,  he  does  not  much  miscount  in  rating  the  pop- 
ulation of  Virginia  at  above  40,000  persons,  of  which  8,000 
were  Christian  servants  for  a  short  time,  and  2,000  were  black 
slaves. II  I9  1688,  Bancroft  estimates  the  population  at  more 
than  50,000.§  Such  was  the  people  of  whom  it  was  asserted 
in  1671,  that  'both  the  acquisition  and  defence  of  Virginia 

•  Stith's  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  217,  and  Beverly,  p.  282. 

t  Marshall's  History  Kentucky,  vol.  i,  p.  87.     t  Hening,  vol.  ii,  p.  612, 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  515.  ||  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  452. 
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have  been  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple at  that  time  were  at  the  expense  of  supporting  not  only 
the  government,  but  the  governor,  which  occasioned  their 
taxes  to  be  very  high,"*"  and  that  these  taxes  must  continue 
high  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  government,  ex- 
ecution of  law  and  justice,  and  defence  and  ornament  of  the 
country,  erecting  and  endowing  of  churches,  maintenance  of 
ministers  of  English  ordination,  doctrine  and  liturgy,  build- 
ing and  ftirniture  of  forts,  bridges,  ships  of  war,  towns,'t  &c. 
In  the  same  document  it  is  asserted,  by  the  Virginia  agents, 
that  their  goods  yielded  to  the  king  in  his  customs  about 
100,000  pounds. 

''This,  too,  was  the  handful  of  people  who  had  commenced  a 
contest  for  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties  when  their  first 
assembly  met,  which  they  were  still  conducting  at  that  time. 
In  the  very  first  assembly  they  declared  that  *  the  governor 
shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony,  their 
lands  or  commodities,  otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of  the 
general  assembly,  to  be  levied  and  employed  as  the  said  as- 
sembly shall  appoint,'!  and  in  1631,  it  was  enacted  that  'for 
encouragement  of  men  to  plant  store  of  corn,  the  price  shall 
not  be  stinted,  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as 
dear  as  he  can/|| 

"In  1652,  during  the  English  Protectorate,  they  asserted 
that '  the  right  of  electing  all  officers  of  this  colony,  should 
appertain  to  the  burgesses,'§  which  they  exercised  during 
that  period.  Bancroft  says :  *  Virginia  established  upon  her 
soil  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  branch,  the  freedom  of  trade, 
the  independence  of  religious  societies,  the  security  from  for- 
eign taxation,  and  the  universal  elective  franchise  ;*^  already 
she  preferred  her  own  sons  for  places  of  authority ;  the  coun- 
try felt  itself  honored  by  those  who  were  *  Virginians  born/ 
and  emigrants  never  again  desired  to  live  in  England/'*'*  If  a 
re-action  to  some  extent  took  place  after  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  England,  'it  was  not  without  an  earnest  strug- 
gle upon  her  part.'  The  agents  sent  by  her  to  England  to 
obtain  a  new  charter,  essayed  by  argument  to  show  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,tt  and  said  that 
*•  they  humbly  conceived  it  to  be  the  right  of  Virginians,  as 
well  as  all  other  Englishmen,  noi  to  be  taxed,  but  by  their 

•  ^ening,  vol.  ii,  p.  526.  t  Ibid.  p.  526.        %  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  122. 

II  Ibid.  p.  178.  §  Ibid.  p.  872,       %  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  p.  231. 

••  Ibid.  p.  282.  ttHening,  vol.  ii,  pp.  525-6. 
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consent,  expressed  through  their  representatives.'*  Especially 
did  they  wish  that  the  people  of  Virginia  '^should  not  he  can- 
tonized  hy  grants  given  to  particular  persons,  meaning  the 
large  and  improvident  grants  to  Arlington,  Culpepper  and 
others.  It  was  during  the  delay  of  redress  for  these  grievan- 
ces, that  Bacon's  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  caused  partly 
by  these  large  grants,  which  embarrassed  the  land  titles  of 
the  colony,  and  still  more  by  the  delay  of  the  governor  to  pun- 
ish the  Indian  outrages  upon  the  whites.t 

*^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  movement,  it 
is  plain  from  the  action  of  Bacon's  legislature,  that  their  views 
extended  beyond  their  first  subject  of  complaint  They  declared 
against  plurality  of  oflBices,  and  for  rotation  in  certain  offices, 
disqualified  all  persons  from  holding  offices  except  natives,  or 
those  who  had  resided  in  the  country  for  three  years,  restored 
universal  suffrage,  required  vestrymen  to  be  elected  every 
three  years  by  the  people  of  the  parish,  and  prescribed  that 
in  each  county  representatives  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
equal  in  number  to  the  justices,  to  act  with  them  in  laying 
county  levies,  and  making  by-laws-J  This  movement,  which' 
was  suppressed,  caused  much  blood  to  flow,  and  great  suffer- 
ing in  the  colony.  The  author  of  the  Northumberland  tract 
says,  it  was  whispered  to  have  been  said  by  the  king,  ^  that 
old  fool,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  had  hanged  more  men  in  that 
naked  country,  than  he  had  done  for  the  murder  of  his  father/ 
It  was  made  an  excuse,  too,  for  denying  the  charter,  and  cur- 
tailing the  privileges  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Still,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  they  continued  to  exercise  more  and  more 
power  over  their  domestic  interests.  The  statute  book  proves 
it  They  coined  money,  they  laid  duties  for  forts  and  light- 
houses, they  made  and  managed  Indian  wars,  authorized  ex-^ 
ploring  expeditions,  rewarded  discoveries  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  use  of  their  intentions  for  a  limited  time,  and  maintained 
their  right  to  appoint  and  control  their  own  treasurer,  and 
to  appropriate  by  law  the  money  raised  by  taxes.  If  a  new 
territory  was  to  be  explored  upon  the  Roanoke,  or  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge,  they  offered  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a 
limited  period,  and  gave  settlement  rights  and  pre-emptions 
to  the  adventurers.  If  a  new  road  was  to  be  opened,  as  that 
over  Rock-fish  gap,  the  county  was  empowered  to  lay  the  ne- 

•  Hening,  vol.  i!,  p.  586. 

t  AccouDt  of  T.  M.  of  Northumberland ;  also  Burwell'i  MS.,  and  Force,  1ft 
vol.  Hist.  Tracts.  %  Hening,  2.    Bacon's  Laws. 
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cessary  taxes^  and  execute  the  work.  If  the  Mattapony  was 
to  be  opened  bj  private  subscription^  trustees  were  appointed^ 
and  their  duties  prescribed. 

It  was  a  Colonial  Legislature  which  first  projected  the  im* 
provement  of  the  waters  of  the  James  above  the  falls,  and  of 
the  Potomac  up  to  Fort  Cumberland ;  and  in  these  instances, 
for  the  first  time,  hj  way  of  compensation  to  the  private  sub- 
scribers, they  were  authorized  to  take  tolls  after  completing 
their  work.  The  first  direct  appropriation  for  a  road,  which 
I  have  found,  was  for  one  to  connect  the  east  and  the  west,  for 
which  the  arrears  of  certain  taxes,  due  to  the  State,  in  Oreen- 
brier  and  other  counties,  through  which  it  was  to  pass,  were 
appropriated.  Forts  were  built,  and  manned,  at  the  heads  of 
the  rivers,  at  their  own  expense,  and  a  large  military  foroe^ 
compared  with  their  means  and  population,  was  kept  on  foot 
through  nearly  the  whole  period  of  their  colonial  existence. 
They  maintained  and  endowed  an  established  church  at  pub- 
lic expense,  and  sustained  the  whole  burthen  of  domestic  gov- 
ernment, and  defence,  in  the  most  difficult  times.  It  has  been 
charged,  upon  the  authority  of  some  statutes,  probably  never 
very  strictly  enforced,  that  they  were  intolerant  of  religious 
dissent,  and  Sir  William  Berkeley's  letter  has  been  used  as 
evidence  of  their  neglect  of  public  education.  In  regard  to 
the  first  charge,  Beverly  says,  *  Yet  liberty  of  conscience  is 
given  to  all  other  congregations  pretending  to  Christianity, 
on  condition  they  submit  to  the  parish  dues.'  And  of  Quaker 
communities,  he  says :  '  'Tis  observed  by  letting  them  alone, 
they  decrease  daily.'*  In  regard  to  the  other  allegation,  it 
is  said  by  Beverly,  *  There  are  large  tracts  of  land,  houses, 
and  other  things,  granted  to  free  schools  for  the  education  of 
children  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  these  are 
so  large,  that  of  themselves,  they  are  a  handsome  maintenance 
to  a  master.  These  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  lega- 
cies of  well  inclined  gentlemen.  In  all  other  places,  where 
such  endowments  have  not  been  already  made,  the  people 
join  and  build  schools  for  their  children,  where  they  may  leam 
upon  very  easy  term8.'t 

"  But  Spotswood,'  says  Bancroft,  *  a  royalist,  a  high  church- 
man, a  traveler,  reverenced  the  virtues  of  the  people.'  *  I 
will  do  justice,'  he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  '  to  this 
country.  I  have  observed  here  less  swearing  and  profaneness, 
less  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  less  uncharitable  feuds  and 


•  Beverly,  p.  226.       t  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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animositieSy  and  less  knaveries  and  villainies,  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  my  lot  has  been.'*  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  heavy  burthens  imposed  upon  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Virginia  by  the  British  government,  and  its 
small  population  and  resources  at  home,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  much  was  accomplished.  Her  settlements  were  con- 
stantly extending  under  the  fire  of  the  Indian  rifle. 

"  Spotswood,  the  most  far-sighted  of  our  colonial  governors, 
early  turned  the  attention  of  Virginia  to  the  country  beyond 
the  Ohio,  and  exploring  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Bid^e  moun- 
tains, and  penetrating  into  the  valley,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended his  views  to  Easkaskia  itself,  at  that  time  a  French 
fort,  separated  from  the  nearest  Virginia  settlement  by  almost 
a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness.!  He  but  anticipated  the  day ; 
the  hint  which  he  then  gave  was  afterwards  remembered. 
The  progress  of  expansion  went  on  until,  perhaps,  there  was 
not  a  river  or  stream  navigable  to  a  canoe,  from  the  James  to 
Point  Pleasant  in  Kanawha,  which  had  not  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  strife  between  the  Virginian  and  the  Indian.  To  make 
good  her  title  within  her  chartered  limits  against  not  only 
the  Indians,  but  the  French,  Virginia  spared  none  of  her  re- 
sources, either  in  men  or  money.  In  1746,^  she  contributed 
£4,000  to  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  in  1754,  she  be- 

f:an  to  make  provision  in  men  and  money  for  the  French  and 
ndian  wars.||  Ten  thousand  pounds  were  directed  to  be 
raised  by  loan  by  this  act.  In  1756,  £25,000  were  raised,§ 
and  for  the  first  time  treasury  notes,  but  notes  bearing  interest, 
were  used. 

'^  In  process  of  time,  as  more  and  more  money  was  raised, 
these  notes  were  issued  without  interest,  and  made  a  legal 
tender,  but,  in  all  instances,  specific  taxes  were  laid  for  their 
redemption.  That  this  sound  policy  was  pursued  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  in  1768,  the  taxes  laid  to  secure  their  pay- 
ment were  repealed,  because,  as  alleged,  a  sum  had  been  raised 
equal  to  the  whole  emission  of  treasury  notes  from  1754  to 
1762  inclusive.^  Bancroft  was  right  in  saying,  '  it  was  an 
age  when  nations  rushed  into  debt,  when  stock-jobbers  and 
bankers  competed  with  land-holders  for  political  power ;  and 
Virginia  paid  its  taxes  in  tobacco,  and  alone,  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, alone  of  all  civilized  States,  resisting  the  universal  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  had  no  debt,  no  banks,  no  bills  of  credit,  no 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  465.     t  Ibid.  vol.  iii,  p.  846.     t  Hening,  toI.  v,  p.  400* 
1  Ibid,  vi,  417.  §  Ibid,  vii,  9.  •    %  Ibid,  viii,  297. 
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paper  money.*  Until  the  French  and  Indian  war,  hills  of 
credit  had  heen  unknown  in  Virginia.  To  sustain  it,  she 
spared  none  of  her  resources.  The  first  movement  in  regard 
to  the  French  occupation  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  from  Gov. 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  who  dispatched  Washington  to  ascer- 
tain their  intentions.  The  first  engagement,  which  opened 
the  seven  years'  war,  was  between  Washington  and  Jumon- 
ville,  at  the  Great  Meadows.  At  Braddock's  defeat  *The 
Virginia  companies  (says  Bancroft)  showed  the  greatest  valor, 
and  were  nearly  all  massacred.  Of  these  companies,  scarcely 
thirty  men  were  left  alive.'t  When  Grant  made  his  ill-ad- 
vised march  upon  Fort  Du  Quesne  with  eight  hundred  High- 
landers and  the  Virginia  company,  *  the  behaviour  of  the  Vir- 
ginians was  publicly  extolled  by  Forbes.'  Afterwards  Wash- 
ington was  placed  in  command  of  the  advance,  which  num- 
bered amongst  its  forces  1,900  men  raised  by  Virginia,  and 
after  the  place  had  fallen,  two  regiments  of  Virginians  were 
left  to  guard  itj  No  sooner  was  this  expedition  over,  than 
we  find  Virginia,  after  being  foiled  in  her  attempts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  by  compensating  the  whites  for  spoliation 
made  on  their  property  by  the  friendly  Indians  during  their 
march  homeward,  passing  acts  to  raise  men,  and  borrow 
£32,000  to  relieve  Fort  Loudon,  built  at  her  expen8e,||  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  which  had  been  invested  by  these  Indians. 

"  Of  all  the  money  thus  expended  by  Virginia,  not  only  from 
her  annual  revenue,  but  from  the  loans  which  she  made,  I  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  more  than  £30,000  which  were  return- 
ed to  her  by  the  crown.  To  have  sustained  these  burthens, 
and  to  have  borne  so  great  a  share  of  this  war,  as  she  did, 
with  her  sparse  population,  shows  a  command  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  an  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  not 
often  witnessed  in  history.  She  must  have  owed  this  to  her 
institutions  and  internal  organization,  but  more  to  the  spirit 
of  her  people.  In  referring  to  her  institutions  and  policy,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  these  institutions  was  that 
of  African  slavery,  and  that  a  cardinal  feature  in  her  policy 
was  taxation  in  kind.  That  the  existence  of  African  slavery 
contributed  much  to  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  Whilst  the  master  was  absent  ex- 
ploring the  country,  or  defending  the  settlements  against  the 
Indians,  the  slave  cultivated  the  land  at  home,  and  opened 
and  improved  what  the  white  man  had  conquered.    We  find 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  iil,  p.  896/   t  IbW.  vol.  iv,  190,      t  Ibid.  pp.  811,  12, 18. 
I  Hening,  vii,  62. 
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the  slave  following  his  master  into  the  most  distant  and  dan- 
gerous settlements,  and  many  instances  are  to  be  found  of  his 
defence  of  his  master's  family  against  the  assaults  of  the  In- 
dians. The  effect  which  this  institution  must  have  had  upon 
the  national  character  of  the  whites,  I  must  say  nothing  of 
here ;  that  it  made  the  spirit  of  independence  and  freedom 
Btill  prouder  and  higher,  than  before,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Edmund  Burke  himself,  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  such. 
a  result  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  cause. 

"  That  the  fear  of  danger  from  the  slave  at  home  restrained 
the  master  in  his  enterprises  abroad,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  evidence  in  our  history;  that  such  fears  at  one  time 
existed  in  relation  to  the  white  servant,  we  have  proofs  not 
to  be  disputed.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1671,*  states  the 
number  of  white  servants  to  be  8,000,  while  of  slaves  he  then 
counted  but  2,000,  and  it  appearsf  that  the  former  plotted  an 
insurrection  in  1663,  which  gave  so  great  an  alarm  to  the 
colony,  that  the  general  court  made  an  order  that  no  more 
*jail-bird8,'  as  they  were  called,  should  be  brought  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  requiring  a  Mr.  Nevett  to  send  out  the  *  Newgate 
"birds'  within  two  months,  according  to  a  former  order  of  the 
court.  Beverly  says,  in  speaking  of  this  movement,  that 
they  were  led  on  by  *  Oliverian  soldiers.'^  But  the  slave  who 
provided  food  for  the  family  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  have 
added  to  the  master's  sense  of  security  abroad.  Whilst  this 
institution  probably  increased  the  number  of  fighting  men. 
which  the  colony  could  send  to  war,  the  taxation  in  kind 
added  greatly  to  the  means  of  supporting  them  abroad,  and 
of  maintaining  the  government  at  home. 

"  The  people  were  thus  enabled  to  bear  the  burthen  of  a 
taxation,  which  would  have  been  intolerable  if  laid  in  money, 
under  the  existing  state  of  commerce,  and  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them.  It  is  at  once  curious  and  instruct- 
ive to  see  how  they  converted  tobacco,  their  only  great  sta- 
ple, into  the  medium  for  taxation,  and  a  currency  for  domes- 
tic uses  besides.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  more  curious 
and  interesting  study  could  not  well  be  offered  to  the  politi- 
cal economist  than  the  history  of  Virginia  legislation  upon 
this  subject.  Not  only  were  the  taxes  laid  in  tobacco,  but  it 
was  made  a  legal  tender  between  man  and  man. 

At  first,  if  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  value  of  tobacco,  when 
thus  tendered,  it  was  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  neigh- 

•  H«ning,  li,  610.       f  IWd.       t  Beverly,  pp.  6-«. 
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bors,  and  afterwards  by  the  county  court.  In  process  of 
time  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  establish  warehouses, 
where  all  the  tobacco  to  be  exported  was  deposited,  and  in- 
spectors were  appointed  to  ascertain  its  quality.  For  this  a 
receipt  or  tobacco  note  was  given,  specifying  the  quantity 
and  quality,  and  at  a  price  fixed,  I  think,  annually  by 'the 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  situated. 

"  These  notes  became  a  currency,  and  were  made  a  tender. 
But  the  price  might  vary  from  one  year  to  another,  and 
accordingly  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  a  legal  tender 
only  for  one  year,  at  the  price  first  fixed  ;  its  value  from  year 
to  year  being  determined  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  allowed  by  the  county  court  itself.  There  was  also 
another  difficulty ;  a  note  given  for  tobacco  deliverable  at 
one  public  warehouse  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  one  issued 
from  another  more  accessible  to  the  foreign  markets ;  a  diffi- 
culty similar  in  its  nature  to  that  of  keeping  up  the  par  value 
of  the  paper  of  diflferent  branch  banks.  This  was  remedied, 
as  far  as  a  remedy  was  practicable  at  all,  by  another  contri- 
vance. Centres  of  trade  for  the  different  counties  were  fixed, 
and  the  tobacco  notes  of  certain  warehouses  were  a  legal  ten- 
der only  in  certain  contiguous  counties  which  were  designated 
by  law.  But  in  fixing  these  values  of  the  tobacco,  the  county 
courts  might  err,  not  probably  from  interest,  but  possibly  by 
mistake.  To  meet  this,  a  debtor  might  sometimes  pay  his 
debt  in  money  instead  of  tobacco,  if  it  pleased  him,  and  in 
special  contracts  at  home ;  the  farmers  might  fix  the  prices 
of  tobacco  for  themselves.  Having  but  one  article  of  foreign 
export,  the  colonists  made  the  most  of  that;  they  constituted 
a  currency  of  it,  and  by  a  system  of  contrivances  made  its 
value  fluctuate  with  the  foreign  price  of  tobacco,  and  virtually 
with  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges  themselves.  The  quan- 
tity could  not  be  well  increased,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  production  of  actual  values  in  the  shape  of 
tobacco,  nor  could  it  be  diminished  without  a  like  falling  off 
,   in  the  supply  of  the  article^  on  which  it  was  based. 

"  As  compared  with  the  attempts  of  the  other  colonies  to 
issue  paper  based  upon  credit,  or,  indeed,  with  some  more 
modern  and  scientific  attempts  to  create  a  paper  money,  how 
infinitely  superior  is  this  early  contrivance  of  the  old  Vir- 

G'nians  I    Upon  this  subject  the  testimony  of  Bancroft  is  not 
ss  eloquent  than  true.* 

^  Bancroft,  vol.  iii,  p.  89.     For  a  series  of  acts  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  as 

a  currency,  see  1st  Hening,  162, 190, 204, 209  to  218,  establishing  warehouses. 

•    216,  206.     Ibid,  v,  p.  168,  allowing  persons,  not  raising  tobacco,  to  pay  in 
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"  Vanban,  the  celebrated  engineer,  who  was  a  financier  also, 
is  said  to  have  addressed  a  memoir  to  Louis  XIY,  to  recom- 
mend that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  should  be  laid  in  kind,  be- 
cause the  people  could  bear  much  greater  burthens  in  that 
way,  than  in  any  other,  and  if  the  object  was  to  extort  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  probably  right  The  early  history  of  Virginia 
would  seem  to  prove  it,  for  no  people  of  the  same  number 
and  means  have  probably  ever  contributed  so  much  to  gov- 
ernment with  so  little  inconvenience  to  themselves.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  whole  policy  of  Virginia  was  mainly 
founded  on  a  reliance  on  individual  energies,  which  were  fos- 
tered by  more  than  an  usual  share  of  individual  liberty.  It 
is  an  old  subject  of  complaint  with  those  who  have  written 
upon  Virginia  aflTairs,  that  the  Virginians  devoted  themselves 
too  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  individual  enterprises. 
Beverly  reproaches  them  with  their  want  of  *  cohabitation' 
and  towns ;  if  such  was  their  want,  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs, 
for  their  general  assembly  made  all  the  attempts  to  foster 
trade  and  industry,  which  were  suggested  by  the  views  of 
political  economy  prevalent  at  that  time. 

"  In  1642  they  declared  *  freedom  of  trade  to  be  the  blood 
and  life  of  a  commonwealth.'*  The  history  of  our  colonial 
legislation  is  replete  with '  acts  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  towns.  As  early  as  1657,  the  legislature  oflTered  pre- 
miums for  the  production  of  silk,  flax  and  staple  commodities.t 
'Adventurers  in  iron  works'  were  stimulated  by  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  and  other  privileges.^  Acts  were  passed 
at  various  times  to  encourage  the  production  of  wine  and 
silk.  The  State  itself  sometimes  embarked  in  these  under- 
takings, as  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  1776.||  Sometimes 
individuals  raised  money  by  subscription,  and  the  state  ap- 
pointed trustees  to  receive  and  distribute  the  money  in  premi- 
ums for  the  production  of  certain  commodities.§  And  yet  the 
various  forms  of  social  industry  did  not  thrive  in  Virginia. 
The  genius  and  mission  of  the  people  were  for  other  objects. 
In  the  north-eastern  British  colonies,  they  looked  more  to 

money.  Hening,  vi,  169,  226,  no  crop  notes  of  older  date  than  eighteen 
months,  a  legal  tender.  568,  to  allow  tobacco  debts  to  be  paid  in  money  for 
that  year.  7th  Hening,  240,  debtors  paying  in  money  or  tobacco,  at  their 
option,  for  that  year,  buch  acts  seem  to  have  been  frequently  passed^  but  for 
a  limited  time  only.  Ist  Uening,  210^  211^  allowing  parties  to  fix  prices  by 
contract  by  domestic  trade. 

•  1  Hening,  p.  288.     t  Ibid,  i,  469.     t  Ibid,  iv,  828.     ||  Ibid,  ix,  128. 

9  7  Hening,  pp.  288  and  668. 
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the  forms  of  association  for  the  means  of  development  Set- 
tled originally  as  a  church,  and  so  governed,  society  waa 
invested  with  large  powers  over  individual  action;  social 
strength  and  privileges  were  the  great  ohjects  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  social  industry,  in  its  various  forms,  received  a 
large  and  early  development  But  natural  taste,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  gave  to  Virginia 
enterprise  in  another  direction.  She  became  the  pioneer  ccUr 
ony  amongst  all  the  British  provinces.  '  Like  Massachusetts, 
Virginia  was  the  mother  of  a  cluster  of  States/*  She*  sent 
exploring  parties  into  Carolina,  with  a  promise  of  a  fourteen 
years'  monopoly  of  the  profits;  and  such  expeditions  she 
continued  to  send  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  but 
mainly  to  the  west.  Upon  the  remotest  confines  of  the  white 
settlement  westward,  the  smoke  of  the  Virginian's  cabin  as- 
cended, and  in  the  farthest  fadtness  of  the  forest,  or  wildest 
gorge  of  the  mountains,  the  crack  of  his  rifle  was  heard. 
Upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Chero- 
kees,  he  was  known  and  feared  as  ^  the  long  knife ;'  with  the 
axe  and  the  rifle  he  made  good  his  advance  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Felling  the  forest,  and  driving  the  Indians  before  him 
in  the  course  of  his  progress,  he  made  the  settlements  upon 
which  new  states  were  afterward  to  be  founded.  Never  turn- 
ing her  regards  from  the  Mississippi,  after  they  had  been 
once  directed  to  that  quarter  by  her  governor,  Spotswood, 
Virginia  pursued  the  dream  of  western  empire  with  a  deter- 
mination which  nothing  could  shake. 

"  As  I  said  before,  when  the  French  made  their  appearance  . 
befort  Fort  Du  Quesne,  it  was  Virginia  who  first  demanded 
the  cause  of  their  coming.  It  was  she  who,  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  opened  the  first  fire  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  who,  with  all  her  aversion  to  paper  money,  for  the  first 
time  conquered  it  upon  that  occasion,  and  strained  her  credit 
to  the  utmost  to  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  that  war. 
One  of  the  first  roads  to  which  she  ever  contributed  money 
directly,  a  small  sum  it  is  true,  was  to  connect  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Ohio  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  the 
preamble  of  the  act  declares  this  to  be  done  both  for  military 
and  commercial  purposes.t  And  all  the  perils  of  the  great 
revolutionary  struggle,  in  which  she  bore  a  part  as  conspicu- 
ous and  difficult  as  any,  she  was  still  faithful  to  the  great  as- 
pirations which  BO  long  had  guided  her.    The  early  history 

o  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  188.         f  ^^  Hening,  p.  252. 
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of  Kentucky,  which  is  our  history,  shows  that  the  people  of 
that  country,  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  with  such  aid  as  the 
State  could  afford,  without  assistance  from  any  other  quarter 
whatever,  made  good  our  possession  of  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio,  in  a  series  of  heroic  struggles,  whose  interest  was  so 
deep,  and  often  so  tragic,  that  they  seem  to  wear  the  air  more 
of  fiction  than  of  fact.  The  Six  Nations  were  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  Kentucky,  their  favorite 
hunting  ground,  they  contested  with  more  than  their  wonted 
energy.  And  yet  on  this  ^dark  and  bloody  ground,'  did 
Virginia  extend  her  settlements,  in  the  fiercest  period  of  the 
revolutionary  conflict,  and  engage  in  oue  long  struggle,  not 
only  for  freedom,  but  for  empire,  from  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  itself. 

"  In  1 771,  when  Spotswood,  the  ablest  of  Virginia  gover- 
nors, proposed  to  strike  at  the  French  settlement  of  Kaskas- 
kia,*  by  the  incorporation  of  a  Virginia  trading  company,  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time.  The  western  boundary  of  Virginia 
settlement  was  then  about  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wilderness  formed  an  obstacle  too  great  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  such  a  power  as  she  could  wield.  She  could  and 
did,  bide  her  time.  In  1744,  she  acquired  by  treaty  the  In- 
dian title  over  the  basin  of  Ohio,t  and  by  1778,  she  was 
seated  on  that  river.  George  Bogers  Clark,  one  of  her  great- 
est sons,  and  who  for  native  military  genius  must  rank 
amongst  the  distinguished  men  of  the  world,  renewed  the 
idea  of  Governor  Spotswood.  Then  Kaskaskia,  as  before 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  the  centre  from  which  Indian  incur- 
sions were  directed  upon  the  Virginia  settlements.  His  com- 
prehensive and  active  mind  enabled  him  not  only  to  appre- 
ciate the  military  value  of  the  post,  but  to  suggest  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  conquered'.  The  general  assembly  of 
Virginia  lent  him  a  ready  and  willing  ear,  and  in  1778,  a 
regiment  of  state  troops  for  the  service  of  the  western  fron- 
tier, was  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Clark.  In 
all  the  annals  of  successful  military  enterprises,  none  are  more 
surprising  than  this ;  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  |the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  separated  by  a  vast 
wilderness  from  the  nearest  Virginia  settlement,  and  contain- 
ing as  many  houses  as  he  had  men,  and  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  who  could  command  the  support  of  warlike  and  pop- 
ulous Indian  tribes.    The  only  hope  of  success  depended  upon 

•  Bancroft,  iii,  846  t  Ibid,  iii,  466. 
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surprising  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  he 
managed  to  do  it  Breaking  through  forests,  and  wading 
through  ponds,  he  marched  two  days  after  his  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  appeared  before  the  town  at  night.  *Not 
a  scattering  Indian  had  espied  his  march^  not  a  roving  hunter 
had  seen  his  trail/* 

"  So  complete  was  the  surprise,  that  the  town  fell  without  a 
struggle.  The  British  were  still  so  superior  in  point  of  forces 
that  Hamilton,  who  commanded  at  Vmcennes,  upon  the  Wa- 
bash, took  his  time  for  organizing  a  scheme  for  not  only  dri- 
ving him  from  Kaskaskia,  but  for  cutting  oif  the  settlements 
on  the  Ohio  up  to  Fort  Pitt.  So  secure  was  he  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  superior  strength,  that  he  dispatched  his  Indiaa 
auxiliaries  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky,  whilst  he  re- 
mained in  garrison  with  his  regulars,  to  commence  operations 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  after  the  close  of  the  approaching 
winter.  But  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  Clark,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  emerged  from  the  swamps, 
through  which  he  had  marched  for  five  days,  and  for  the  last 
five  miles  with  the  water  up  to  their  breastfl,'t  surprised  the 
fort,  and  captured  it  with  the  garrison  and  stores.  Marshall 
well  says:  *  These  expeditions  of  Col.  Clarke  were  highly 
important,  and  beneficial  in  their  consequences.  They  broke 
and  deranged  the  plan  of  operations  intended  to  pour  destruc- 
tion upon  the  whole  population  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  they  detached  from  the  British  interest  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  south  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  their  influence  in 
Kentucky  was  immediate,  extensive  and  salutary.  And  in  all 
probability,  they  contributed  essentially  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  ultimately  by  the  Mississippi ;  as  those  of 
Virginia  were  extended  to  that  river  immediately  after  ene  of 
these  conquests/J  That  Virginia  herself  estimated  her  west- 
ern possessions  at  their  proper  value,  is  proved  by  the  exer- 
tions she  made  to  preserve  them.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter 
to  General  Washington,  tells  him  that  *  Virginia  is  obliged 
to  keep  on  duty  from  five  to  six  hundred  men  in  the  defence 
of  the  western  settlements  at  a  great  and  perpetual  expense ;'|| 
and  in  another  letter,  to  the  same  person  in  1781,  he  saya 
that  'she  is  obliged  to  embody  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand men  in  that  quarter.'§    This^  too^  was  at  the  time  when 

^  MarehaU's  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i,  p.  68. 

t  See  letter  G.  R.  Oarke,  vol.  i,  p.  451. 

t  Marehairs  Hist.  Kentucky^  vol.  i,  p.  71.  ||  1st  Jeff.  1^6.  §  lb.  toL  i^  222. 
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the  British  under  Arnold,  had  invaded  the  State,  and  when 
the  larger  portion  of  her  forces  were  with  the  southern  army. 
"  Nor  did  Virginia  forget  the  interests  of  the  territory,  thus 
painfully  preserved  from  the  British  grasp  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Evidences  of  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  she 
struggled  to  maintain  her  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Madison's  correspondence,  as 
published  in  his  works,  and  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky. 
And  yet,  again,  by  an  act  as  magnanimous  as  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  any  people,  she  ceded  away  to  the  United 
States  this  immense  territory,  almost  without  any  considera- 
tion, other  than  that  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  settle  in  it,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Confederacy.  Nor  would  the  act  have  been  unwise,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  tlie  fatal  provision,  which  excluded  her  own  sons 
from  an  ecxual  participation  in  the  advantages  of  settling  that 
country. 

"In  the  course  of  this  narrativeof  her  relations  to  the  west- 
ern country,  I  have  said  but  little  of  the  part  she  bore  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  familiar 
to  all.  My  object  has  l)een  to  trace  the  social  system  of  Vir- 
ginia to  its  elements,  to  show  its  origin,  and  point  out  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  grew  and  prospered.  The  great 
principle  of  a  division  of  power  amongst  connected  jurisdic- 
tions, so  as  to  secure  the  responsibility  of  interests  for  the  just 
action  of  each,  has  nowhere  been  presented  so  surely  and  so 
fully  as  in  this  State,  and  nowhere  else  has  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment itself,  at  so  early  a  period,  been  so  proudly  based 
upon  individual  liberty  and  energy  as  in  Virginia.  This  is 
the  key  which  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  part  she  bore  in 
the  revolution,  and  also  the  early  preferences  she  displayed 
for  the  principle  of  confederation  over  that  of  consolidation. 
So  well  nad  Virginia  been  trained  in  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  form,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  governor  in  1775,  scarcely  made  a  breach  in  her 
proceedings.  To  the  machinery  of  committees  of  safety  the 
convention  of  Virginia  gave  at  once  a  distinct  organization. 
*  A  general  committee  of  safety  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  invested  with  the  supreme  executive  pow- 
ers of  government.  County  committees  were  elected  by  the 
free-holders  of  the  several  counties  and  corporations,  from 
which  district  committees  were  deputed.  On  these  commit- 
tees devolved  the  appointment  of  the  captains  and  subaltern 
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o£Bcers  of  the  regulars  and  minute-men,  and  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  recruiting  service.'* 

"  The  origination  of  committees  of  correspondence  between 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  States,  which  partially  led  to 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  belongs,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  in- 
forms us,  to  Virginia.t    By  her  delegates,  too,  was  the  reso- 
lution for  the  declaration  of  independence  first  moved  in  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776,J  and  by  her  own  distinguished 
son  was  that  immortal  document  drawn.    Of  her  may  be  said, 
what,  perhaps,  can  be  said  of  none  of  the  other  States,  that 
there  was  no  important  theatre  of  military  operations,  and 
after  Bunker  Hill,  no  important  battle,  in  which  her  olood 
did  not  freely  flow.    From  the  heights  of  Abram  and  Boston, 
in  the  north,  to  Charleston  and  Augusta,  in  the  south,  and 
from  Germantown  and  Yorktown,  in  the  east,  to  Vincennes 
and  Kaskaskia,  in  the  west,  her  sons  were  every  where  in  the 
field.    In  1780,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington, 
says :    ^  The  number  ordered  from  this  State  into  the  northern 
service  are  about  seven  thousand.    I  trust  we  may  count  that 
fifty-five  hundred  will  actually  proceed.'||     In  a  report,  made 
at  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-eip;hth  Congress  by  the  Hon, 
E.  W.  Hubard  of  our  own  State,  it  is  proved  that  Virginia 
furnished  sixteen  continental  regiments,  besides  Lee's  light 
armed  corps,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  also  seven 
State  regiments,  and  a  State  navy  numbering  1,500  men.§  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  an  application  to  Gen.  "Washington  for  a  loan  of 
some  supplies  from  Fort  Pitt  for  an  expedition  which  Vir- 
ginia meditated  against  Detroit,  says:    'We  think  the  like 
friendly  ofBce  performed  by  us  to  the  States,  whenever  desired, 
and  almost  to  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  our  own  magazines, 
give  well  founded  hopes  that  we  may  be  accommodated  on 
this  occasion.    The  supplies  of  military  stores  which  have 
been  furnished  by  us  to  Fort  Pitt  itself,  to  the  northern  army, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  southern,  are  not  altogether  unknown 
toyou.'ir 
"  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  unarmed  condition  of  the  militia, 
he  says  :  '  Yet  if  they  (Congress)  would  repay  us  the  arms  we 
have  lent  them,  we  should  give  the  enemy  trouble,  though 
abandoned  to  ourselves.'**    In  the  whole  of  this  great  and  dif- 
ficult contest,  I  believe  there  is  no  taint  of  selfishness,  or  illib- 
erality,  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Virginia.    Her  escutch- 

•  9tli  Hening,  Preface.        f  Jeff.  vol.  i,  pp.  4  and  94.         t  Ibid.  p.  94. 
0  Ibid.  p.  184.    §  Rep.  p.  94.    ^  Jeff.  vol.  i,  p.  199.      ••  Ibid.  p.  210. 
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eon  was  borne  by  her  sons  through  that  fiery  ordeal  unstained 
by  aught  save  the  blood  of  the  battle-field,  or  the  smoke  of  the 
fight  Hers,  too,  was  that  son  of  whom  it  was  so  justly  said, 
after  the  scenes  of  his  life  were  closed,  that  he  had  been  ^  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men/ Is  it  just  to  such  men  that  so  much  of  their  story 
should  be  lost  to  mankind?  These  men  undoubtedly  had  a 
proper  regard  to  fame.  Were  they  not  entitled  to  it  ?  Shall 
it  be  lost,  from  the  want  of  pious  care  on  the  part  of  their  de- 
scendants to  preserve  the  evidences,  and  setup  the  monuments 
of  their  title  to  the  love  and  respect  of  their  race  ?  And  how 
much  have  we  not  already  lost?  The  whole  story  of  our  State 
navy  is  now  gone ;  it  is  not  known  even  to  tradition.  And 
yet  I  myself  once  heard  Commodore  Barron,  who  was  a  mid- 
shipman in  that  service,  relate  some  incidents  in  its  career  so 
stirring,  and  give  so  many  reasons  for  deploring  the  loss  of 
its  history,  as  must  make  me  ever  regret  that  my  countrymen 
should  have  been  so  insensible  to  the  value  of  their  own  story, 
as  neither  to  have  written  it  themselves,  nor  even  preserved 
the  materials  for  another  to  do  it  for  them.  The  tombs  of  our 
revolutionary  fathers  lie  thick  around  us,  but  the  faithful 
chisel,  or  the  pious  care,  is  wanting  to  renew  the  inscriptions, 
or  remove  the  rank  grass  which  hides  them  from  the  eyes  of 
man,,  for  which  alone  they  were  intended.  The  fame  of  good 
and  great  deeds,  even  though  it  be  inherited,  is  of  no  small 
value ;  it  opens  for  us  a  readier  access  to  the  confidence  of 
others,  and  creates  within  ourselves  a  new  incitement  to  vir- 
tue. How  is  such  an  inheritance  to  be  preservedVithout  the 
aid  of  history  ? 

"I  know  that  this  is  the  age  of  material  development;,  never 
has  man  dealt  so  largely  or  so  intimately  with  matter  aa  now; 
n^ver  has  he  exerted  such  powers  to  control  it ;  never  have 
his  physical  comforts  or  material  resources  been  so  great  But 
is  there  no  danger  that,  in  our  aspirations  after  material  wealth 
and  power,  we  shall  forget  what  is  more  priceless  still,  moral 
elevation  and  grandeur  ?  It  is  much  to  improve  the  country, 
but  more  to  improve  the  people.  To  afford  new  incitements 
to  honor  and  virtue  by  wise  and  eloquent  precept,  or  by  what 
is  still  more  persuasive,  high  example;  to  win  as  a  people  the 
trophies  of  fame ;  to  store  up  in  the  national  repositories  of 
thought,  ideas  which  can  serve  to  instruct  and  delight  man- 
kind ;  these,  after  all,  are  the  achievements  which  tell  most 
upon  the  page  of  history,  and  these  constitute  the  only  imper- 
ishable wealth  of  a  nation.    But  if  we  have  no  history,  wha,t 
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can  its  pages  tell  of  us,  or  for  us  ?  We  must  learn  by  the 
light  of  others,  and  live  by  the  examples  which  they  may  give 
us.  Without  a  history  of  our  own,  we  can  expect  neither 
unity  nor  consistency  of  national  character,  we  may  hope  for 
no  system  of  culture  properly  our  own,  we  cannot  maintain 
even  a  just  self-respect,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect  from  our 
sons  a  high  ambition  or  noble  aspirations.  They  may  spring 
up  autochthons  in  the  soil,  but  they  must  grow  as  tbey  spring, 
unaided  by  our  hand,  for  we  refuse  even  a  memorial  to  the 
man  who  may  fall  in  our  service.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  to  prevent  such  a  want  of  history,  as  would, 
indeed,  be  a  reproach  to  our  people,  that  your  society  has  been 
organized,  and  is  laboring ;  and  I  now  appear  before  you  to 
call  public  attention,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  your  pursuits.  Let  it  not  be  said  that, 
while  the  whole  world  is  alive  to  matters  of  historical  interest, 
we  alone  should  be  dead  to  the  importance  of  our  own  story, 
and  insensible  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  and  those  who  will  succeed  us,  to  guard  and  preserve  its 
materials  at  least.  But  throwing  out  of  view  all  considera- 
tion of  duty,  is  there  nothing  attractive  in  the  study  of  Vir- 
ginia history  itself?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  strange  scenes 
of  warfare  and  adventure,  through  which  the  settlements  ex- 
tended from  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  to  those  of  tbe  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  to  stir  the  hlood,  or  kindle  the  glow  of  sjnBpa- 
thetic  feeling  ?  Is  there  no  interest  in  the  wild  march  of  the 
pioneer  who  led  the  advance  of  this  line  of  settlement,  find- 
ing a  friend  and  a  home  wherever  he  might  have  companion- 
ship with  nature ;  whose  aspects  were  as  familiar  to  him  in 
her  deepest  solitudes,  or  least  accessible  retreats,  as  when  she 
smiled  most  pleasantly  upon  the  usual  abodes  of  man  ? 

''Who  would  recall,  if  he  could,  the  lost  traditions  of  that 
bold  spirit,  who  willingly  staked  existence  itself  upon  any 
venture,  no  matter  how  desperate  or  wild,  if  it  promised  to 
gratify  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  casting  all  fear  behind  him, 
penetrated  the  very  depths  of  the  wilderness,  where  he  could 
only  hold  his  life  upon  the  double  condition  of  pursuing  his 
game,  and  eluding  the  savage  by  a  woodcraft,  and  a  courage 
superior  to  his  own  ?  Undoubtedly  the  day  will  come,  when 
the  little  that  is  left  of  this  history,  will  be  sought  after  with 
the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  become  a  favorite  object  of  anti- 
quarian research.  To  collect  its  stray  sibylline  leaves  will 
yet  be  a  labor  of  love.  Even  now,  I  think,  I  shall  find  many 
to  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  institutions  and  civU 
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deeds  of  the  old  fathers  of  our  State,  well  deserre  the  study 
•ad  commemoration  of  her  sons. 

"  These  were,  indeed,  such  men  as  had  no  Deed  to  ask  for 
more  than  to  be  fairly  known,  and  who  might  truly  say : 

'After  my  death  I  wiah  no  other  herald, 
Ko  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honor  from  cormption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.' 

"You  may  have  observed,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  course 
of  my  brief  review  of  a  portion  of  Virginia  history,  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  federal 
constitution.  To  have  done  so  would  have  extended  this  ad- 
dress beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  involved  topics  whose  dis- 
cussion might  disturb  the  party  feelings  of  the  day.  My  ob- 
ject has  been  to  develop  the  moralj  and  unity  of  our  history, 
and  to  present  it  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  should  be  above 
and  beyond  party  considerations  and  influences.  For  that 
purpose,  I  have  shown  how  our  ancestors,  through  succeeding 
generations,  labored  for  the  great  end  of  so  adjusting  the 
social  and  particular  interests  of  man,  as  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  individual  liberty  and  power,  which  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  protection  of  a  regularly  organized 
society.  Indeed,  with  some,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  Virginia,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end,  she  sacrificed  too 
many  of  the  elements  of  social  strength  and  wealth.  But  the 
fruits  of  this  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  individual  excel- 
lence which  it  developed,  and  the  number  of  great  men  that 
it  produced,  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  treating, 
and  through  which  the  State  adhered  to  it  most  exclusively 
I  think,  too,  I  have  shown  that  during  this  time,  her  social 
achievements  were  such  as  would  have  done  honor  to  any  peo- 
ple of  the  same  number  and  means,  in  any  era,  or  part  of  the 
world.  If  Lord  Bacon  was  right  in  saying  that  the  '  planta- 
tions of  new  countries  are  amongst  the  primitive  and  most  he- 
roic works  of  man,'  then  surely  Virginia  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  in  the  order  of  human  achievement.  Until  the  time  of 
the  American  experiment  in  government,  the  efforts  of  states- 
men, and  the  refinements'  of  their  skill,  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  directed  to  the  ends  of  social  strength  and  progress. 
With  that  experiment  commenced  the  first  great  forward 
movement  in  favor  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  political  organization  for  making  that  devel- 
opment compatible  with  social  strength  and  order.  Amongst 
tne  leaders  in  this  movement,  if  not  at  its  head^  Virginia  is 
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entitled  to  be  ranked,  and  when  she  takes  lier  appropriate 
place  in  the  great  Panthe6n  of  History,  there  shall  ascend 
from  her  altars,  not  the  smoke  from  the  blood  of  her  victimSj 
but  the  grateful  incense  of  the  noblest  of  human  aspirations, 
those  of  the  soul,  afler  a  larger  liberty  of  self-development, 
and  a  wider  range  in  the  boundless  domain  of  thought.  In 
the  great  Epos  of  Humanity  we  see  nation  after  nation  seizing 
the  torch  of  civilization  as  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  column 
to  lead  the  advance  in  the  mighty  march  of  our  race.  In  the 
struggle  for  mastery,  some  faint  and  some  fall  by  the  way- 
side. Nationalities  decay,  and  the  forms  of  their  institutions 
pass  away,  but  each,  ere  it  leaves  the  scene,  bequeaths  its 
great  and  characteristic  thought  as  an  everlasting  possession 
to  man.  Beneath  the  very  ashes  of  their  decay  lives  a  fire 
whose  light  is  as  imperishable  as  truth  itself,  and  which  is 
capable  of  transmission  from  generation  to  generation,  so  long 
as  the  human  mind  exists  to  afford  the  subject  to  feed  the  sa- 
cred flame.  Some  leave  a  new  light,  and  others  inspire  a 
higher  hope  to  guide  or  to  animate  the  march  of  humanity. 
When  we  look  tnus  to  the  achievements  of  others,  and  reckon 
up  the  legacies  of  immortal  thought  bequeathed  by  the  past 
to  the  present,  is  it  extravagant  to  hope  that  Virginia,  too, 
may  contribute  her  idea  whose  type  may  be  found  hereafter 
in  some  new  stage  of  human  progress.  It  is  a  pious  wish,  and 
for  one  I  dare  to  indulge  it" 


Art.  9. — Applications  op  Chemistrt.  Chemistry  applied  to 
dyeing.  By  Jambs  Napier,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  with  engra- 
vings.   Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  1853. 

It  cannot  be.  denied  that,  in  mental  activity,  the  present 
age  far  exceeds  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  because 
some  school  of  literature  has  been  founded,  some  fashion  has 
been  set  in  versification,  some  clique  of  authors  has  been 
formed,  that  we  so  characterize  this  century.  There  is,  oa 
the  contrary,  a  universal  agitation  of  the  minds  of  men,  a 
breaking  loose  from  old  restraints.    New  opinions  on  all  sub- 
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jects,  new  modes  of  thought,  new  types  of  government,  new 
classifications  of  nations  are  springing  up.  All  is  life, 
activity  and  change. 

In  nothing  is  this  energetic  vitality  of  the  modern  intellect 
80  strikingly  manifested,  as  in  the  progress  of  modern  science. 
It  has  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity,  spreading  wider  as 
it  goes  further,  covering  more  ground,  taking  in  more  and 
more  of  this  unmeasured  universe,  and  carrying  with  it  more 
human  minds  than  it  ever  did  before.  Just  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  has  been  ex- 
tended, have  the  facilities  for  acquiring  it  been  multiplied. 
Cheap  literature,  the  steam  press,  popular  lectures,  newspa- 
pers and  the  schoolmaster  are  doing  wonders.  No  one,  in 
any  station  of  life,  need  now  be  ignorant  of  the  general  truths 
of  the  physical  sciences.  All  our  common  reading  is  more  or 
less  tinged  by  them.  They  come  to  us  in  all  forms,  from  all 
quarters — mixed  undoubtedly  with  much  error,  perverted  by 
strange  superstitions,  deformed  by  preposterous  theories,  yet 
under  all  their  investments  and  with  all  their  disadvantages, 
possessed  of  a  vital,  immortal  spark,  an  emanation  from  the 
divine  light  of  everlasting  verity, "  a  ray  ethereal,"  though  it 
may  le  "  sullied  and  absorpt" 

In  these  days  the  republic  of  letters  has  reformed  its  con- 
stitution. It  once  was  aristocratic,  like  Venice.  It  withdrew 
itself  from  the  world,  and  was  wholly  controlled  by  a  select 
few.  Now,  however,  it  has  become  democratic.  It  has  done 
avay  with  all  monopolies,  it  has  broken  down  all  barriers  of 
rank,  caste  and  profession,  it  has  proclaimed  that  knowledge, 
like  light,  like  air,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  to  all. 
Ifot  content  with  the  mere  declaration,  it  has  used  all  its 
efforts  to  communicate  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  to  all. 

Now,  it  is  very  manifest  that  this  diffuiion  of  knowledge 
is,  like  every  other  good  thing,  attended  with  disadvantages^ 
A  cynic  might  say  that  like  gold  leaf,  the  wider  you  spread 
it  the  thinner  it  gets.  It  is,  indeed,  thin  enough  in  some 
places.  Like  a  sick  child's  butter,  it  is  often  more  shining 
than  serviceable.    When  tender  young  misses  learn  all  the 
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^^clogies;"  when  there  are  more  acphies  in  the  desks  than  on 
the  benches ;  when  chemistry  is  taught  in  six  easy  lessons, 
and  when  a  compendium  of  all  the  sciences  and  a  few  of  the 
ajrts  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  knowledge  is  diffused  a  little  too 
much.  And  yet  we  daily  see  this  diluted  science  awakening 
an  appetite  for  the  solid  and  substantial.  Many  a  man  baa 
had  his  attention  directed  to  some  particular  department  of 
science^  in  whieh  he  afterwards  e;(celled,  by  some  flimsy  com* 
pendium,  of  no  value  itself. 

But  modern  science  is  not  made  up  by  means  of  these  showy 
films.  It  has  a  solidity,  a  grandeur,  a  compactness,  to  which 
ancient  science  was  a  stranger.  It  differs  from  ancient  science, 
not  only  in  its  extent  and  deductions,  but  in  its  style  of 
thought,  in  its  method  of  progression. 

Ancient  science,  like  ancient  navigation,  was  evei  timid 
and  superstitious.  Coasting  along  the  old  shores  of  luman 
knowledge,  it  contented  itself  with  watching  primeval  truths 
through  the  varying  atmosphere  of  the  age's  characta*  and 
dreaded  to  venture  out  upon  the  deep,  broad,  unknown  ocean, 
to  seek  new  islands  or  continents,  in  its  mysterious,  unfath- 
omable immensity.  It  chose  to  guide  its  course  by  the  per* 
ishable,  earthly  Pharos  of  some  mighty  name,  rather  th&n  by 
the  eternal,  heavenly  lodestar  of  truth. 

Progress  was  out  of  the  question  in  such  an  age.  Even  tie 
golden  fables  of  the  day,  tinted  with  the  warm  light  of  ori- 
ental imagination,  could  not  lure  them  from  the  shallow  sii- 
uosities  of  the  shore.  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  tie 
fortunate  Isles,  and  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  might  l^e 
beyond  the  waters  of  their  land-locked  sea,  but  it  require! 
stouter  hearts  than  theirs  to  find  them  out. 

Such  feelings  and  principles  led  inevitably  to  hero  worship 
in  science.  A  great  man  was  followed  implicitly  by  his  dis- 
ciples, who  closed  their  eyes  to  his  errors.  They  could  see 
truth  only  through  the  lenses  of  antiquity  and  authority, 
and  if  they  were  distorted,  all  nature  partook  of  the  irregu- 
larity.   Hence  ancient  science  was  eminently  servile  and  su- 
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perstitioTW.  It  dreaded  observation,  and  where  facts  obtruded 
themselves  upon  its  mental  perception,  it  diligently  labored 
to  expound  them  according  to  the  dicta  of  its  favorite  sages, 
whose  writings  were  regarded  with  a  veneration  little  short 
of  that  with  which  we  approach  the  words  of  inspiration* 
Thus  error  was  transmitted  from  author  to  author,  from  age 
to  age,  and,  as  the  nature  of  falsehood  is  to  grow  falser  and 
&lser,  these  errors  were  continually  receiving  new  accessions 
of  absurdity.  Its  books,  therefore,  became  incredibly  extrav- 
agant The  wildest  dreams  of  an  Arabian  story-teller  are 
not  more  absurdly  marvelous,  than  the  facts  gravely  put  forth 
in  solemn  treatises  on  the  exact  sciences.  Pliny's  monstrous 
and  preposterous  notions  about  precious  stones,  idle  fancies 
which  the  most  shallow  and  superficial  observation  would 
have  served  at  once  to  correct,  remained  not  only  uncontra- 
dicted for  ages,  but  were  copied  by  author  after  author,  with 
a  blind  unquestioning  faith  which  is  perfectly  appalling. 

Add  to  this,  that  ancient  science  was  eminently  specula- 
tive. The  operations  of  the  human  mind,  the  essential  catises 
of  things,  the  questions  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,  and  such  inscrutable  things,  with  the  dreams 
of  the  sophists,  chiefly  occupied  their  atCention.  When  Soc- 
rates, according  to  Sydney  Smith,  "  invented  common  sense," 
and  applied  it  tp  mental  philosophy,  he  still  only  established 
a  school,  and  did  not  thoroughly  leaven  the  ancient  mind. 
Physical  science  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  sophists.  All 
its  truths  were  clouded  by  errors  of  astounding  magnitude, 
which  went  uncontradicted,  owing  in  part  to  this  very  turn 
of  mind*  With  observed  facts,  were  mixed  hasty  generaliza- 
tions and  speculations,  on  first  causes,  and  essential  proper- 
ties, and  a  thousand  other  things,  which  are  utterly  inscru- 
table, not  only  to  them,  but  even  to  us,  with  all  our  improved 
methods  of  observation.  The  deductions,  if  such  wild  fancies 
deserve  the  name,  were  received  as  of  equal  force  with  the 
facts  themselves,  so  that  every  truth  was  involved  in  an 
inextricable  maze  of  error. 

Much  idle  learning  has  been  expended  by  men,  who  see  all 
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good  in  antiquity,  to  glorify  ancient  Bcience  and  to  depreci- 
ate modern  research.  Because  some  of  the  arts  had  reached 
their  highest  perfection  in  Greece,  because  the  passionate  love 
of  sensuous  beauty  and  the  clear  perception  of  the  harmonies 
of  proportion  possessed  by  that  ancient  people,  have  been  em- 
bodied by  them  in  exquisite  marble  forms,  because  their 
poets^  sculptors  and  architects  have  given  rules  to  all  time, 
scholars  have  too  hastily  inferred  that  all  their  arts  were 
alike  advanced,  and  the  sciences  among  them  stood  upon  a 
level  with  the  imitative  arts.  When  we  ask  for  the  proofe 
of  the  advanced  state  of  science  and  the  practical  arts,  we  are 
pointed  to  some  trivial  facts,  like  Cleopatra's  pearl,  and  the 
copper  tools  found  in  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and  are  called 
upon  to  admire  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  elevated  to  so 
high  a  position  in  their  ancient  temples.  These  last,  they 
say,  are  clear  indications  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  me- 
chanic arts  which  we  have  lost,  that  we  could  never  produce 
such  colossal  results.  The  hieroglyphics,  however,  which 
unveil  the  whole  internal  life  of  that  singular  people,  give  no 
hint  of  any  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers. 
The  explanation  of  these  stupendous  structures  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  Egyptian  society,  in  which  the  mon- 
arch was  absolute  and  the  people  were  nothing.  Armies 
upon  armies  of  workmen  could  be  summoned  to  execute  the 
whim  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  if  thousands  perished  in  the  tasks  as- 
signed them,  other  thousands  were  at  hand  to  supply  their 
place ;  the  lives  of  these  poor  wretches  being  esteemed  of  far 
less  value  than  that  of  a  modern  dog.  When  this  fact  is  es- 
timated at  its  proper  value,  the  marvel  of  these  great  achieve- 
ments ceases.  When  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
could  be  employed  on  a  single  temple,  it  was  a  comparatively 
small  undertaking  to  build  an  inclined  plane  from  the  work 
to  the  quarry,  or  to  the  river  bank,  when  the  great  blocks 
were  landed,  and  to  roll  them  up  to  their  proper  position  in 
the  building.  The  temple  being  completed,  the  same  hands 
that  raised  the  inclined  plane  could  level  it  again,  and  leave 
no  trace  of  the  simple  means  by  which  they  accomplished  their 
results. 
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In  like  manner,  most  of  the  other  proofs  of  ancient  supe- 
riority in  the  practical  arts  can  he  disposed  of.  They  do  not 
"bear  a  close  scrutiny.  Of  course,  with  these  must  fall  to  the 
ground  any  notions  of  their  superiority  in  science,  hased  upon 
their  supposed  unsurpassable  skill  in  these  arts. 

To  refute  these  arguments,  however,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consult  their  books  of  science.  They  will  be  found  fully 
to  bear  out  what  has  already  been  said  in  reference  to  ancient 
science.  The  truth  is,  there  was  no  science  then,  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  As  America,  "  that  great 
antiquity,  lay  buried  five  thousand  years "  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  waiting  for  Columbus  to  disinter  her  grandeur,  so 
science  waited  for  Lord  Bacon  to  take  her  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  she  had  been  immured  for  so  many  ages.  Modem 
science  (which,  as  already  hinted,  seems  to  be  the  only  science 
deserving  the  name)  took  its  origin  in  the  Novum  Orgarum. 
All  up  to  that  time,  the  vain  hopes  of  alchemy,  and  all  the 
brilliant  dreams  of  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  must  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ancient 
science. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  all  the  labors  of  the  early  students  of  nature  were 
futile — that  these  zealous  pupils  only  watered  the  desert  or 
ploughed  the  barren  shore.  Much  was  accomplished  by  them, 
many  important  secrets  of  nature  were  unveiled,  many  useful 
truths  made  known  to  men.  But  what  we  understand  by 
science,  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  independent  facts,  how- 
ever important  these  may  be  in  themselves,  but  an  orderly 
collocation,  a  regular  system  of  existing  knowledge ;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  ancients  were  undoubtedly  deficient.  That 
any  thing  was  accomplished,  on  so  grossly  defective  a  method, 
is  only  a  proof  of  the  great  intellectual  power  of  the  individ- 
ual minds  that  succeeded  in  raising  here  and  there  a  frag- 
ment of  the  hem  of  the  veil  of  inscrutable  Isis. 

Since  Bacon's  time,  the  whole  aspect  of  science  has  changed. 
Modem  science  is  bold  and  enterprising.  It  knows  no  limit 
to  its  investigations  but  the  bounds  of  the  possible.   Its  vota« 
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ries  are  scaling  every  mountain  height,  descending  into  every 
mine,  wandering  over  every  sea,  studiously  observing  every 
form,  animate  or  inanimate,  all  over  the  globe.  It  pushes  its 
researches  into  every  accessible  nook  of  creation.  It  calls 
down  the  bright  lightning  from  the  skies,  bottles  it,  forces  it 
to  recognize  its  poor  relations  born  of  sealing-wax  and  vulgar 
cloth,  tames  it,  leading  it  silently  and  harmoniously  into  the 
patient  earth,  or  sends  it  on  messages  along  the  thrilling 
wires.  It  catches  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade, 
and  fixes  them  upon  a  plate,  to  tell  to  after  ages  what  forma 
were  seen  in  this.  It  takes  its  stand  between  two  infinities, 
unveiling  with  its  microscopes  the  mysteries  which,  hitherto 
protected  by  their  littleness,  had  hidden  themselves  even 
from  the  imagination,  and  with  its  telescopes  forcing  the 
awful  depths  of  the  blue  dome  alvove  us  to  discover  their 
guarded  secrets.  You  find  it,  on  the  one  hand,  estimating 
those  inconceivable  distances  in  the  boundless  abyss  of  im* 
mensity,  from  which  the  swift  rays  of  light  that  started  at 
the  birth  of  Adam  have  just  reached  our  eyes ;  and,  on  the 
other,  measuring  the  size  of  those  minute  creatures,  thousands 
of  whom  find  ample  sea-room  in  a  drop  of  water. 

Such  triumphs  as  these  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
servile  spirit.  Modern  science  knows  no  absolute  lord  but 
truth.  It  has  thoroughly  emancipated  itself  from  all  mere 
human  authority.  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  one  acute 
intellect  dictating  laws  to  all  science,  and  closing  the  eyes  of 
his  followers  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  shall  never 
see  so  prolonged  a  dominion  as  Aristotle's  over  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  The  ultimate  appeal,  in  our 
days,  is  to  facts,  not  to  authority ;  and  the  humblest  observer, 
who  can  bring  forward  an  undeniable  fact,  can  overthrow 
the  highest  authority  who  endorses  a  theory  repugnant  to  it. 
Authorities  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  the  respect  accorded 
to  them  is  based  upon  their  extensive  observation  of  facts, 
and  their  skill  in  examining  and  in  deducing  consequenoes 
from  them.  Meanwhile,  the  great  structure  of  human  know* 
ledge  is  continually  growing,  by  additions  from  a  thousand 
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observers,  fixing  daily  some  floating  fact  in  the  great  ocean 
of  existence.  It  is  not  a  mere  dead  aggregation  of  facts,  but 
a  consistent  pile  in  which  the  dry  details  have  been  elaborated 
by  active  minds.  So  the  coral  reef  increases  by  additions 
made  to  it  by  thousands  of  little  living  creatures,  scattered, 
indeed,  and  apparently  independent,  but  yet  all  connected 
together  by  a  mysterious  vital  bond. 

Modern  science  has  also  freed  itself  from  the  tyranny  of 
speculation  and  hypothesis.  S[>eculation  and  hypothesis  are, 
indeed,  to  be  found,  but  they  are  regarded  as  the  scaffolding 
of  the  temple,  not  as  the  temple  itself— a  scaffolding  which  is 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  has  subserved  its  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  workmen  to  complete  that  portion  of  the  structure. 
We  do  not  commit  the  antiquated  absurdity  of  fixing  this 
unsightly  lumber  in  the  walls. 

Its  practical  character  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  spec- 
ulative turn  of  ancient  science.  Some  practical  results,  indeed, 
came  from  the  latter,  but  they  were  incidental,  and  not  de- 
liberately planned.  Mo<lern  science,  however,  interests  itself 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  men,  studies  the  common  things  of  life, 
and  returns  to  the  every-day  business  of  the  world  what  it 
obtained  with  usury. 

If  we  sought  a  parallel  between  the  results  of  the  old  and 
the  new,  few  more  striking  types  of  the  two  could  be  selected 
than  the  Pyramids  and  the  Steam  Engine.  The  former  have 
been,  for  ages,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  wasting 
waves  of  forty  centuries,  which  have  worn  to  dust  so  many 
mighty  empires,  have  rolled  over  them  in  vain.  A  thousand 
revolutions  have  roared  around  their  base,  and  myriads  of 
men  have  gazed  upon  their  mighty  bulk,  and  perished.  The 
camels  of  the  Ishmaelites,  the  slow  pomp  of  priestly  proces- 
sions, the  sullen  gangs  of  Israelitish  slaves,  the  gilded  chari- 
ots of  Cambyses,  the  serried  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  strong 
legions  of  Eome,  the  black-bannered  armies  of  the  Caliphs, 
the  mailed  hosts  of  the  Cfusaders,  the  fiery  horses  of  the 
Mamelukes,  the  swift  artillery  of  the  French,  have  awakened 
their  echoes,  and  filled  the  dull  labyrinths  of  their  secret 
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cliambers  with  the  din  of  conflict ;  and  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  all  these  fights  have  stained  the  blue  ether  above  them ; — 
and  all  have  passed  by  them,  like  one  long  continuous  pro- 
cession, into  the  dim  night  of  death.  Yet  they  still  rear  their 
useless  bulk  among  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert,  and  the 
swift  mutations  of  human  affairs,  stupendous  monuments  of 
a  gigantic  posthumous  folly — Titanic  efforts  to  desecrate  the 
majestic  equality  of  Death,  by  protracting  the  petty  vanities 
and  factitious  distinctions  of  life  into  his  solemn  realms — 
perpetual  accusations  against  the  cruel  pride  of  ancient  mon- 
archs.  There  they  stand,  wonderful  and  useless.  During 
all  the  centuries  of  their  existence  they  have  subserved  no 
useful  purpose  but  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

But  the  steam  engine,  the  modern  triumph — what  a  vastly 
different  story  has  it  to  tell?  It  is  hard  to  look  at  that  homely 
household  implement,  a  kettle,  without  thinking  of  the  old 
Arabian  story  which  has  delighted  and  astonished  our  child- 
hood. You  all  remember  how  the  poor  fisherman,  who  went 
out  in  the  morning  to  pursue  his  vocation,  and  had  such  bad 
luck,  and  after  many  disappointments,  at  last  with  much  labor 
succeeded  in  hauling  up  a  miraculous  kettle ;  how  he  opened 
it  and  shuddered  at  the  great  smoke  which  rose  from  it  and 
finally  consolidated  itself  into  a  gigantic  Djinn. 

We  too,  in  our  day,  have  seen  the  giant  rise  from  the  kettle. 
No  Solomon's  seal  can  ever  shut  him  up  again.  He  is  busy 
all  over  the  world.  Every  where  you  hear  him  shriek,  as  he 
rushes  along,  dragging  thousands  of  tons  after  him,  impelling 
great  ships  across  the  roaring  ocean,  lifting  riches  out  of  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  forging  his  own  chains,  now  ham- 
mering out  refractory  iron  that  shall  hold  a  seventy-four 
against  the  storm,  and  now  weaving  a  gauze  veil  for  the  young 
bride's  head.  You  find  him  hard  at  work,  multiplying  books 
and  printed  papers  with  fabulous  rapidity  over  night,  and  then 
scattering  them  over  the  continent  in  the  mornihg;  carrying 
them  to  a  thousand  hearths,  and  so  becoming  the  most  potent 
promoter  of  civilization.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  our 
modern  refinement  came  out  of  the  kettle  with  that  steam 
which  old  Savary  watched  so  intently. 
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There  is  another  feature  ahoat  modern  science  which  ren- 
ders it  very  attractive  to  the  ardent  and  imaginative  student, 
though  it  has  heen  objected  to  by  some,  I  allude  to  its  incom- 
plete character  and  rapid  growth.  The  student  advances  with 
the  science.  When  he  has  reached  the  level  of  his  masters, 
he  need  not  stop^  and  recoil  upon  himself,  like  Faust,  dis- 
gusted with  the  emptiness  of  learning.  The  barrier  of  to-day 
is  swept  away  to-morrow,  and  the  goal  is  perpetually  receding 
before  the  pursuer.  There  is  consequently  a  freshness,  an 
unsated  ardor  in  the  pursuit  which  a  finished  science  can  never 
furnish  its  votaries.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  the 
two,  that  there  is  between  the  view  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Kighi  at  noon  day  and  in  early  morning.  When  the  meri- 
dian sun  illumines  all  the  ravines  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountains,  lights  up  the  deep  valleys  and  kindles  into  flash- 
ing silver  the  streams  and  mountain  lakes ;  the  prospect  is 
indeed  glorious.  But  none  but  the  swiftest  or  most  prosaic 
traveler  is  satisfied  with  this.  The  lover  of  the  picturesque 
clambers  to  the  summit,  while  the  stars  still  shine  in  the  cold 
blue  sky.  He  takes  his  stand  to  watch  the  gradual  lighting 
up  of  the  sublime  panorama.  First  through  the  murky  air 
beams  the  rosy  crest  of  one  high  snow-covered  peak  which 
has  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  coming  morning.  Presently 
another  and  another  and  another  kindle  the  same  holocaust 
of  light  upon  their  snowy  altars.  Still  the  valleys  sleep  in 
darkness,  veiled  by  the  silver  mists  that  float  below.  But  as 
the  day  brightens  new  beauties  are  momentarily  disclosed, 
till  at  last  the  whole  glorious  scene  is  opened  to  the  admiring 
eye.  No  one  can  hesitate  between  the  two  views.  In  the 
latter,  the  observer  seems  to  detect  the  Creator  building  this 
magnificent  mountain  world. 

Among  the  various  departments  of  science  there  is  none 
that  in  these  days  has  assumed  such  an  importance  as  that 
which  is  to  form  the  special  subject  of  our  study.  Chemistry 
enters  so  completely  into  every  art  and  every  science,  that  we 
can  almost  measure  the  general  progress  of  any  nation  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  advancement  in  this  beautiful  science.    Much 
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of  our  civilization  depends  entirely  upon  it  It  is  used  as  tlie 
hand-maid  to  all  the  arts  and  to  every  science.  No  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  its  influence. 

The  astronomer,  gazing  far  into  the  wide  realms  of  space, 
avails  himself  of  tlie  chemist's  assistance.  The  very  glasses 
which  give  him  such  angelic  ken,  are  a  chemical  compound, 
and  the  chemist  has  assisted  the  optician  to  render  them 
achromatic,  and  taught  him  to  tint  them  so  as  to  subdue  the 
vivid  splendor  of  the  sun  to  the  capacity  of  a  mortal  eye. 

To  the  chemist  he  owes  his  ability  to  analyze  the  light  and 
to  force  it  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  distant  orbs  at  which  he 
gazes.  The  pencil  of  rays  which  has  just  arrived  after  its  long 
journey  from  the  parent  star,  is  caught,  passed  through  a  po- 
larizing apparatus  and  at  once  informs  the  skillful  observer 
whether  it  has  been  reflected  or  comes  direct  from  an  original 
fountain  of  light. 

The  photograph,  which  is  a  peculiarly  chemical  invention, 
since  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  changes  which  light  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity  effects  in  certain  chemical  com- 
pounds, has  been  applied  of  late  to  other  purposes  besides  pre- 
serving a  record  of  human  faces  and  of  earthly  forms.  The 
astronomer  who  has  obtained  a  clear  view  of  a  distant  orb, 
has  only  to  connect  a  photographic  apparatus  with  the  focus 
of  his  telescope,  and  he  has  a  permanent  copy  of  his  observa- 
tion, which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  multiplication. 

Nor  can  the  geologist  dispense  with  the  chemist  When 
that  Champollion  of  hieroglyphics  older  and  more  august  than 
any  painted  on  Egyptian  walls,  has  descended  through  the 
immense  catacombs  of  antediluvian  ages,  and  has  studied 
those  characters  of  death  in  which  the'  great  cycles  of  the 
tarly  world  have  chronicled  their  own  history  and  written 
their  own  epitaphs,  he  comes  at  last  to  dull,  nnsculptured 
rocks,  which  evade  all  his  questions.  No  prints  of  giant  feet, 
or  sunken  specks  of  fallen  rain,  or  remnants  of  monstrous 
trees  are  there  to  tell  the  story  of  those  early  ages,  which  re- 
motest antiquity  had  long  ago  forgotten.  The  dumb  rock 
cannot  respond  to  the  earnest  inquiries  of  the  historian  of  the 
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universe.  Now  comes  the  chemist,  and  by  his  art  completes 
this  august  history.  His  eye  penetrates  the  mist  of  those  re- 
mote ages  and  detects  the  story  of  those  primeval  rocks. 
The  wonderful  annals  are  now  carried  back  to  that  glorious 
^^  beginning'*  in  which  "God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

Nor  is  it  only  to  science  that  chemistry  acts  as  a  handmaid. 
The  arts  are  all  dependent  upon  her,  whether  they  minister 
to  our  necessities,  our  luxuries,  or  our  caprice. 

The  strong  iron  which  ploughs  our  fields  and  reaps  our 
crops,  and  hews  out  our  houses,  the  copper  which  sheathes  our 
ships,  the  gold  which  circulates  as  money  or  glitters  on  the 
white  necks  of  our  belles,  all  must  undergo  chemical  muta- 
tions before  they  can  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  workman  to 
be  fashioned  into  their  final  forms.  In  the  dull  or  glittering 
ore,  fragile  and  unmalleable  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the 
earth,  none  but  the  practiced  eye  can  detect  the  shining  mal- 
leable, ductile  metal.  Th«  joint  action  of  fire  and  flux,  and 
other  chemical  re-agents,  effects  the  desired  change,  and  the 
pure  metal  is  ready  for  the  workman's  hands. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  practical  man  worked  ore  and  ob- 
tained the  metals  long  before  a  chemist  was  known.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  forms  no  objection  to  our  statement. 
The  process  is  a  chemical  one,  however  or  by  whomsoever 
conducted,  and  if  the  practical  man  invented  it  before  the  sci- 
entific man  knew  of  it,  it  only  shows  that  here  practice  pre- 
ceded theory,  and  that  the  workman  was  the  first  chemist. 
But  now  the  progress  of  science  has  left  those  ancient  practi- 
cal men  behind.  They  must  either  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  man  of  science,  or  content  them- 
selves with  remaining  far  behind  the  position  they  might 
attain. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  examples  of  the  importance  of  sci- 
entific chemistry  to  the  workman  in  the  metals,  but  the  time 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  detail  upon  any  one  subject.  Two 
familiar  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

In  many  of  the  mines  of  Virginia  the  gold  ore  is  worked 
over  several  times.    It  is  well  known,  not  only  to  the  miners 
34 
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but  to  the  residents  in  gold  regions,  that  a  very  small  qnan* 
tity  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  first  operation  upon  the  ore. 
It  is  then  put  away  in  heaps,  and  after  a  year  it  is  again 
worked  over,  more  gold  being  often  obtained  at  this  time  than 
was  got  from  the  fresh  ore.  Some  months  later  the  same  pro- 
cess is  again  resorted  to,  and  again  a  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal  is  obtained,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  work- 
men get  a  larger  result  from  the  last  operation  than  from  any 
that  preceded  it  It  is  very  manifest  that  such  working  must 
be  attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and  material.  The  ill 
success  depends  entirely  upon  ignorance  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  such  processes  should  be  based.  A  slight 
modification  in  the  existing  modes  of  working  would  enable 
these  people  to  strip  the  ore  completely  in  the  very  beginning. 

One  more  example.  Some  time  ago,  I  received  for  analysis, 
a  specimen  of  a  copper  ore  which  had  been  worked  for  some 
time  by  practical  men  unassisted  by  any  chemist  They  had 
obtained  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  from  the  ore,  and  paved  the 
roads  with  the  residue  from  the  furnaces.  The  ore  contained 
42  per  cent  of  very  pure  copper,  so  that  these  gentlemen  had 
been  making  roads  with  scoriae  that  were  worth  at  least  |100 
per  ton. 

The  brilliant  dyes  which  adorn  the  fabrics  of  our  looms  are 
all  chemical  compounds.  Every  permanent  dye  effects  a  chem- 
ical change  either  in  the  tissue  or  in  the  substances  applied  to 
it,  or  both,  and  most  of  them  are  obtained  by  soaking  the 
stuffs  in  one  solution  and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter 
with  another. 

The  perfumery  with  which  the  ladies  saturate  their  hand- 
kerchiefs they  owe  exclusively  to  the  chemist,  and  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  transmutations  those  delicious  fragrances  un- 
dergo before  they  are  fully  elaborated.  If  we  were  to  hint 
that  some  of  their  favorite  essences  were  distilled  from  the 
most  unseemly  refuse,  they  would  probably  refuse  to  believe 
us,  and  would  be  right  enough,  for 

"  Where  ignorance  ur  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.*' 
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The  glass  which  shuts  out  the  cold  and  lets  in  the  light — 
the  colors  which  deck  our  houses — the  porcelain  from  which 
we  take  our  meals  and  the  hues  which  adorn  it — the  ink 
with  which  we  write — the  gas  and  the  various  liquids  which 
give  us  light  by  night,  are  all  chemical  compounds.  Indeed 
chemistry  contributes  so  largely  to  the  comforts  of  our  com- 
mon life  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  tolerable  state  of 
civilization  without  its  aid. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  these  daily  comforts  that  chemistry  contributes ; 
higher  and  more  important  needs  are  supplied  by  it,  and  we  find 
it  doing  work  for  which,  at  first  sight,  we  would  never  suppose 
it  capable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  how  important  a  thing 
to  navigation  is  the  little  magnetic  needle,  which  trembles  in  the 
compass  like  a  guardian  spirit,  the  archseus  oi;  living  instinct  of 
the  ship,  it  silently  points  out  the  course  of  the  vessel  over  the 
heaving,  trackless  wilderness  of  waters,  as  well  in  the  dark,  wild 
night,  and  the  dense  impenetrable  fog,  as  when  the  polar  star  is 
shining  brightly  in  the  calm  untroubled  blue.  It  has  long  been 
thought  and  is  now  commonly  believed  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  this  mysterious  guardian  of  the  ship  is  constantly  pointing  to  the 
pole.  Hence  it  has  long  been  used  as  a  simile  for  truth  and  con- 
stancy. Many  a  lover  has  protested  to  his  fair  one  that  he  was 
"  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,^^  and  he  was  actually  much 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  he  intended.  Like  most  constant  lovers, 
while  true  in  the  main,  the  needle  still  roves  a  little,  and  can  only 
be  true  on  an  average,  and  by  striking  a  balance  among  its  varia- 
tions. The  fact  is,  if  the  needle  could  sing,  its  favorite  air  would 
probably  be,  *.*  I've  been  roaming." 

Columbus  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  property  of  the 
magnet,  and  he  found  it  out  too  at  a  time  when  any  common 
courage  would  have  quailed.  Alone,  on  a  wide  ocean,  never  fur- 
rowed before  by  European  keel,  shoreless  for  aught  he  knew,  he 
found  the  needle,  on  which  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  relied,  be- 
ginning to  grow  false  to  its  charge.  He  saw  it  swerve  daily  far- 
ther and  farther  from  its  beloved  North.  He  said  nothing,  but 
the  pibts  soon  found  it  out  and  were  aghast  with  consternation. 
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They  seemed  to  have  sailed  beyond  the  dominion  of  nature's  laws 
and  to  be  verily  in  a  new  world.  Tbe  strong  heart  of  the  bold 
admiral,  however,  never  failed.  Destined  to  disinter  a  buried 
world,  he  kept  steadily  on.  The  needle  might  swerve  from  the 
North,  but  not  he  from  his  purpose. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  needle,  like  the  lovers,  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Both  are  subject  to  a 
geographical  variation. 

But  space  is  not  the  only  cause  of  variation.  Time,  too, 
changes  this  inanimate  model  of  -constancy.  There  is  what  is 
called  a  secular  variation.  The  needle  in  a  term  of  years  changes 
its  direction  very  materially,  and  then  slowly  moves  backwards  to- 
wards its  first  position.  There  is  also  an  annual  and  even  a  daily 
variation. 

Now,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  last  importance  that  these  varia- 
tions should  be  exactly  determined,  and  that  the  law  regulating 
them  should  be  discovered.  Accordingly,  several  governments 
have  established  observatories  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying 
this  subject.  Among  them,  Great  Britain  is  honorably  conspicu- 
ous. The  British  government  has  erected  an  admirable  magnetic 
observatory,  in  which  all  the  apparatus  is  constructed  with  the 
most  exquisite  skill,  so  as  to  record  the  slightest  variations  of  the 
needle.  As  these  are  always  going  on,  they  must  be  watched 
night  and  day,  and  at  every  moment.  This  is,  manifestly,  a  task 
not  to  be  trusted  to  human  patience.  It  is  too  important  a  duty 
to  be  committed  to  any  thing  that  might  possibly  grow  weary. 

At  this  juncture,  the  chemist  steps  in  and  arranges  for  the  re- 
cord. The  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  darkened  room,  in  which  a 
solitary  light  is  so  situated,  that  its  rays  shall  fall  upon  the  mag- 
neticbar  of  polished  steel  and  thence  be  reflected  upon  a  long  strip 
of  photographic  paper.  The  latter  is  made  to  pass  with  a  uniform 
motion  over  rollers,  so  that  on  an  inspection  of  it,  there  will  be 
,  found  the  most  accurate  possible  account  of  the  variations,  re- 
corded by  the  needle  itself. 

Modern  chemistry  also  interests  itself  deeply  in  human  life.  It 
shows  us  that  the  human  body  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
the  most  subtile  and  delicate  chemical  changes  are  constantly 
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taking  place.  Composition  and  decomposition  succeed  each  other 
with  great  rapidity  and  yet  without  confusion.  We  are  all  grad- 
ually wasting  away  and  would  soon  perish,  consumed  like  the 
fuel  we  burn,  by  the  wasting  power  of  the  atmosphere,  were  it  not 
that  the  delicate  forces  of  vital  chemistry,  feeble  and  slight  as  they 
are,  are  too  strong  for  the  destructive  energies  that  surround  us. 
The  due  balance  between  the  formative  and  the  destructive  powers 
in  the  body  constitutes  health.  A  loss  of  the  equilibrium  on 
either  side  is  disease. 

To  the  physician,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  It  enters  into  the  practical  details  of  his 
daily  duties,  for  how  can  he  write  an  original  prescription  without 
running  the  risk  of  making  an  inert  or  a  poisonous  compound  by 
unskillful  admixture,  or  how  can  he  administer  an  antidote  to  the 
simplest  poison  without  understanding  the  chemical  relations  of 
the  various  substances  he  employs  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  Many 
of  the  most  painful  diseases,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
are  purely  chemical,  depending  upon  a  derangement  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  apparatus.  A  knowledge  of  the  healthy  action  of 
all  the  parts,  of  their  proper  chemical  composition  and  their  natu- 
ral chemical  changes,  of  physiological  chemistry  in  short,  is  there- 
fore essential  to  the  accomplished  physician.  The  most  import- 
ant functions  of  the  body,  digestion,  which  converts  the  food  we 
take  into  suitable  nutriment  for  the  body  ;  nutrition,  which  appro- 
priates the  nutriment  so  prepared  and  enables  us  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  death,  which  is  inherent  in  our  frames ;  resptrationy 
which  keeps  us  warm  and  disposes  of  certain  substances  that 
would  destroy  us  if  retained ;  secretion^  which  separates  from  the 
mass  of  the  blood  certain  compounds  that  are  either  useful  for 
building  up  the  body,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  applied  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  or  baneful  and  therefore  to  be  swept 
away — all  are  chemical  changes.  Only  to  understand  them,  re- 
quires no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  chemistry.  How  much 
more  thorough  then  must  be  our  knowledge  of  that  science,  before 
we  can  pretend  to  treat  their  diseases  with  any  thing  more  than 
second-hand  skill. 

To  cite  but  one  more  benefit  which  we  derive  from  chemistry, 
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the  assertion  may  be  made,  "without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society  are  largely  dependent  upon  it. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  comfort  and  safety  of  all  of  us 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  certain  detection  and  swift  punishment 
of  the  crimmal.  Both  these  great  ends  of  public  justice  are  pro- 
moted by  modern  chemistry,  as  a  very  brief  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  prove. 

To  the  murderer,  who  wishes  to  avoid  detection,  no  plan  seems 
to  promise  such  perfect  immunity  as  poisoning.  Some  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons  are  devoid  of  color,  taste  or  smell,  and  the  victim 
may  take  them  in  his  food  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their 
presence.  Illness  ensues,  of  a  more  or  less  protracted  character, 
and  the  unfortunate  wretch  dies,  apparently  by  a  rapid  disease 
which  might  have  assailed  him  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  The  funeral  train  assembles,  he  is  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  the  green  earth  hides  him  from  the  sight  of  the  living.  From 
the  murderer's  breast  a  heavy  load  is  lifted.  He  is  now  safe,  and 
may,  with  what  quietness  his  conscience  allows  him,  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  villainy.  His  victim  has  perished,  and  left  behind 
him  no  trace  of  the  mode  by  which  he  was  prematurely  hurried 
from  this  bright  and  breathing  world. 

But  his  self* gratulat ion  is  premature.  Whispers  of  suspicion 
begin  to  pervade  his  neighborhood,  and  the  authorities  are  finally 
aroused.  The  dead  man  is  disinterred  ;  fragments  of  his  body 
are  handed  to  a  chemist,  who  quietly,  in  his  laboratory,  disen- 
tangles the  heterogeneous  materials,  and  points  unerringly  to  the 
cause  of  death.  ' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the 
Count  de  Bocarme,  of  Belgium.  This  nobleman  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  grocer,  but  had  not  received  with  her  the  dowry 
he  had  expected.  He  lived  a  life  of  reckless  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, and  his  affairs  became  inextricably  involved.  He  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and  this  did  not,  of  course,  tend 
to  promote  mental  quiet.  He  had  but  one  hope  of  escape  from 
his  financial  embarrassments,  and  that  was  the  death  of  his  wife's 
brother,  who  had  always  been  of  a  feeble  constitution.  The 
brother,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  die,  but  on  the  con* 
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trary,  seriously  contemplated  marriage.  Of  course,  the  birth  of 
legal  heirs  would  for  ever  exclude  the  count  from  the  benefits.  The 
dissolute  and  unprincipled  nobleman,  therefore,  determined  to 
murder  his  brother-in-law,  but  wished  to  execute  his  diabolical 
purpose  in  a  new  and  unheard-of  way,  that  so  he  might  avoid  le- 
gal detection.  Nicotine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  tobacco,  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  as  a  poison  but  litde  understood  and 
likely  to  afford  him  the  surest  means  of  attaining  his  end.  Ac- 
cordingly, he.  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  celebrated  practi- 
cal chemist  in  Brussels,  and  for  ten  morUhs  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  this  deadly  agent.  He  made  repeated 
trials  before  he  could  obtain  it  sufficiently  pure  for  his  purpose, 
and  after  having  procured  it,  performed  a  number  of  experiments 
upon  animals  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  its  action. 

Having  thus  prepared  himself,  he  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  his  nefarious  design.  His  brother-in-law  was  invited  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  chateau,  the  servants  were  sent  off  on  various  er- 
rands, and  after  dinner  the  count,  seizing  his  victim,  poured  the 
deadly  liquid  down  his  throat.  Instant  death  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

Suspicion  was  aroused  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  and 
the  stomach,  liver,  &c.  of  the  dead  man  were  sent  to  M.  Stas, 
a  Belgian  chemist,  and  to  Orfila  the  eminent  texicologist ;  some 
shavings  from  the  floor  of  the  dining  room,  planed  off  from 
planks  having  upon  them  stains  resembling  those  of  blood,  were 
also  examined.  The  result  was  that  all  these  different  substances 
furnished  nicotine,  which  speedily  destroys  animal  life.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  chemist,  under 
whom  the  count  had  studied,  constituted  a  complete  chain  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  execrable  wretch  was  executed. 

But  it  has  already  been  said  that  chemistry  not  only  assists  to 
detect  crime,  but  also  provides  for  the  speedy  apprehension  of  the 
criminal.  Do  we  not  often  see  the  law  stretch  its  avenging  arm 
over  half  a  continent  and  seize  the  guilty  wretch  in  the  midst  of 
his  fancied  security  ?  He  has  stricken  down  his  victim,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  in  some  sequestered  spot  and  hastily  fled,  leaving 
the  corpse  stretched  out  stiff  and  cold,  the  dead  eyes  staring  blindly 
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up  into  the  deep  heayens,  at  those  cold  stars  which  have  for  ages 
gazed  unmoved  upon  so  much  unrighted  wrong,  looking  for  that 
eternal  justice  which  must  reside  above  them.  He  has  fled  on 
the  swift  wings  of  steam,  and  he  knows  that  before  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning  open  upon  that  blood  j  scejie,  a  hundred  miles  will  have 
been  placed  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  But  let  him  speed  his 
flight  as  he  may,  he  cannot  outrun  the  electric  fluid.  God,  in  these 
days,  has  delegated  some  of  his  majesty  to  man,  and  his  aveng- 
ing lightnings  literally  pursue  the  fugitive,  not  with  a  glare  of 
light,  a  crash  of  sound,  and  a  riving  force,  bursting  upon  his  devo* 
ted  head  and  dashing  out  his  life,  but  with  a  terrible  and  earnest 
silence,  glancing  like  thought  along  the  wires,  speaking  to  a  hun- 
dred cities  at  once,  and  rousing  hosts  of  relentless  foes,  who  lie 
in  wait  for  the  unhappy  wretch,  and  entrap  him  just  when  he 
thinks  he  has  made  his  final  escape. 

~  Who  has  given  to  nations  this  quick  intelligence !  Who  has 
armed  justice  with  such  terrific  weapons  ?  Who  but  the  chemist^ 
quietly  in  his  retirement  exploring  the  secrets  of  nature? 
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Art.  X.— CKITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F.  Mauky,  LL.D., 
Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.— The 
name  of  Lieut.  Maury  haa  become  a  household  word  among  "those 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  all  who  take  any  interest,  theo- 
retical or  practical,  in  the  great  highway  of  nations.  For  years  he  haa 
been  studying  the  phenomena  of  the  vast  abyss  of  waves,  and  bringing 
new  facts  to  light  concerning  the  wonderful  things  of  the  ocean.  Great 
circle  sailing,  and  wind  and  current  charts  are  familiarly  associated 
with  his  name  by  every  one  who  reads  the  daily  newspapers,  and  the 
scientific  world  acknowledges  great  benefit  from  his  labors. 

At  first,  the  sole  design  in  the  compilation  of  the  ''  Wind  and  Current 
Charts"  was  to  improve  navigation  by  the  collation  of  a  vast  number  of 
individual  experiences.  The  result  proved  the  correctness  of  their 
author's  opinions ;  for,  by  their  aid,  the  average  passage  to  California 
was  shortened  one-fourth,  and  that  from  Australia  to  England,  one-fifth. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  benefit  resulting  to  commerce  from  the 
general  adoption  of  the  course  recommended  by  Lieut.  Maury.  It  was 
stated  to  the  British  Association,  at  its  two  last  meetings,  that  if  this 
system  of  research  were  extended  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  would  save 
annually  to  British  commerce,  in  those  seas  alone,  one  or  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  all  seas,  ten  millions. 

But  this  result,  brilliant  as  it  is,  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
jector of  this  new  system  of  investigation.  "^Scientific  facts  of  great 
value  have  resulted  from  it;  many  secrets  having  been  wrenched  from 
the  mysterious  sea.  One  of  the  first  peculiarities  observed  in  these 
charts,  compiled  from  so  many  old  log-books,  was  the  cutting  up  of  the 
ocean  into  what  Lieut.  M.  calls  ''  great  turnpike-looking  thorough- 
fares." There  were  roads  to  South  America,  to  the  Pacific,  to  Aus- 
tralia, &c.,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  very  circuitous  and  irregular 
were  some  of  these  routes. 

"  Thus,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  "  the  great  highway  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  waa 
discovered,  three  times.  The  other  narts  of  the  ocean  by  the  wayside 
were  blank,  un traveled  spaces.  All  the  vessels  that  sailed  went  by  one 
road  and  returned  by  the  other.  Now  and  then,  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
country  cross-road,  that  was  frequented  by  robbers  and  bad  men,  as 
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ihey  passed  on  their  voyage  from  Africa  to  tbe  West  Indies  and  baek. 
Bat  all  the  rest  of  the  ocean  on  the  wayside,  and  to  the  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles  on  either  hand,  was  blank,  and  seemed  as  nntraveled 
and  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  haunts  of  civilized  man  as  are  the 
solitudes  of  the  wilderness  that  lie  broad  off  from  the  emigrants'  trail  to 
Oregon.     Such  was  the  old  route." 

A  solution  was,  of  course,  sought  for  this  very  remarkable  &ct,  and 
it  was  finally  discovered  that  tradition  had  regulated  these  routes.  The 
first  navigators  accidentally  took  a  certain  course,  guided  by  winds  and 
currents,  and  their  successors,  having  received  their  sailing  directions, 
religiously  followed  them.  The  navigation  of  the  ocean  was  therefore 
regulated  by  a  set  of  legends,  handed  down  from  one  sailor  to  another, 
which  spoke  of  necessary  precautions  and  fearful  perils  newfound  to  be 
purely  imaginary. 

The  first  charts  which  were  published  called  attention  to  these  nn- 
traveled spaces.  Mariners  were  called  upon  to  record  their  observa- 
tions, and  transmit  them  to  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington, 
being  promised,  in  return,  new  charts  and  sailing  directions  based  upon 
this  experience.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  brilliant 
discoveries  have  rewarded  the  skill  and  perseverance  employed  in  the 
task  of  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  the  signal  good  fortune  of  having  struck  out 
this  new  line  of  investigation,  perceiving  the  important  results  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  science  and  navigation  of  the  world  from  it,  suggested  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  observations  at  sea,  and  invited  a  con- 
ference of  the  maritime  powers  for  the  purpose.  This  was  held  in 
Brussels,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  a  plan  was  adopted,  by  which  a 
regular  series  of  observations  could  be  conducted.  Nothing  is  allowed 
to  interrupt  these  studies,  undertaken  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  who 
nse  the  sea.  Even  the  fury  of  war  has  been  commanded  to  spare  the 
record  which  contains  these  precious  facts. 

The  results  already  obtained,  in  the  opinion  of  that  veteran  of  science. 
Baron  Humboldt,  justify  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  of 
science,  which  he  proposes  to  call  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 

The  work  before  us  is  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  this  new 
science.  It  gives  '*  a  philosophical  account  of  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  sea ;  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean ;  of  the 
temperature  and  depth  of  the  sea ;  of  the  wonders  that  are  hidden  in  its 
depths ;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  display  themselves  at  its  surface — ^in 
short,  of  the  economy  of  the  sea  and  its  adaptations,  of  its  salts,  its 
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waters,  its  climates,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  may  be 
of  general  interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or  industrial  pursuits." 

Such  is  the  task  which  the  author  sets  himself,  and  he  performs  it  in 
a  highly  creditable  manner.  The  first  subject  discussed  is  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  considering  the  various  theories  of  his  origin,  he  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  supposed  that  the  trade- 
winds  forced  the  ocean  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  banking  up  its  water, 
and  thus  forming  a  head  for  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  shows,  however, 
that  the  cold-water  bed  of  this  stream  actually  rises  at  the  rate  of  ten 
inches  to  the  mile ;  so  that  it  runs  up  an  inclined  plane.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  polar  current  setting  down  from  Baffin's  Bay,  between  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  and  there  are  other 
streams  making  tfouthwards,  along  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 
Bottles  thrown  into  the  ocean  have  drifted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
a  manifest  connection  between  these  polar  currents  and  the  equatorial 
one,  which  we  call  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  great  quantities  of  sea-weed, 
called  the  mar  di  sargosso,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
basin,  is  another  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  circulation  of  water 
around  the  shores  of  this  ocean.  This  would,  of  course,  set  aside  the 
trade-wind  theory,  which  receives  another  deadly  blow  from  the  calcu- 
lated resistance  to  the  current,  which  is  that  of  several  atmospheres, 
and  of  course  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  one. 

The  initial  point  of  these  currents  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  tem- 
perature of  the  tropics  and  the  poles.  The  cold  water  at  the  poles 
being  heavy,  and  the  warm  waves  at  the  equator  light,  a  system  of 
currents  must  necessarily  be  established — one  set  running  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  the  other  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  The  in- 
itial velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  greater 
saltness  and  consequent  increased  density  of  these  waters  over  that  of 
the  surrounding  ocean.  This  difference  is  believed  to  arise  from  the 
difference  between  the  evaporation  from  the  one  set  of  waters,  and  the 
precipitation  of  rain  upon  the  other  set.  Thus,  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
and  of  the  North  Sea  contain  only  half  the  quantity  of  salts  common  to 
sea-water  generally,  while  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  far  Salter  than 
the  mass  of  the  ocean.  Hence,  by  the  natural  tendency  of  water  to  an 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  a  flow  of  this  heavy  liquid  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  towards  the  lighter  waters  of  these  distant  seas. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  about  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its  current 
is  roof-shaped,  being  higher  in  the  middle  than  upon  either  edge ;  and 
yet  the  drift  always  takes  place  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
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never  upon  the  inner.  When  we  take  this  in  connection  with  anodier 
phenomenon,  well  known  to  engineers — yiz  :  the  tendency  of  cars  to  mn 
off  the  track  of  a  raUroad  running  north  and  south,  always  on  the  right' 
Tiand  side,  we  have  an  explanation  of  this  drift.  It  is  due  to  the  dinr* 
nal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  regulates  the  tendency  of  all  floating 
matters,  when  not  impelled  by  other  stronger  forces. 

The  whole'  Gulf  Stream  itself  has  a  similar  easting^  setting  finally 
due  east,  after  it  reaches  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  These  were 
formerly  supposed  to  deflect  it,  but  our  author  believes  them  to  be  an 
effect,  and  not  a  cause  of  the  bending  of  the  stream,  since  it  is  here  that 
the  icebergs,  with  their  l^eavy  ballast  of  northern  gravel,  are  thawed 
by  the  warm  waters  of  the  gulf. 

The  cause  of  this  course  is  to  be  sought  in  the  phys^al  forces  already 
alluded  to.  Our  author  illustrates  it  by  supposing  Uiat  Ireland  were 
visible  from  the  Straits  of  Bennini,  and  a  man  were  to  aim  at  it  with  a 
cannon.  He  would  then  sight  along  the  plane  of  a  great  circle,  but  the 
earth  moving  faster  near  the  equator  than  it  does  towards  the  poles,  the 
gun  would  move  faster  than  the  target,  and  the  ball  would  strike  ahead 
of  the  mark.  It  is  just  this  course  of  a  projectile  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
assumes. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  which  our  author  calls  our  attention,  but  our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  notice  them  at  any  length.  The  heating  properties  of  this 
current  have  long  been  known.  Lieut.  Maury  compares  this  system  of 
oceanic  currents  to  the  hot  water  warming  arrangements  of  modem 
houses.  The  torrid  zone  represents  the  furnace ;  the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  caldrons  \  and  the  Gulf  Stream  the  conducting- 
pipe.  To  this  England  owes  its  damp,  moderate  climate,  and  Ireland 
that  verdure  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  most  terrific  storms  occur  along  this  current,  and  raise  the  most 
frightful  seas.  One  of  the  disasters,  consequent  upon  the  turbulent 
weather  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  wreck  of 
the  San  Francisco  was  surrounded  with  such  incidents  of  suffering, 
anxiety,  and  heroic  devotion,  that  the  story  thrills  our  hearts  to  this 
day  as  though  told  but  yesterday.  But  that  wreck  possesses  another 
interest,  of  a  scientific  character.  Such  was  the  excitement  of  public 
feeling,  that  Government  dispatched  two  vessels  in  search  of  the  missing 
steamer,  and  applied  to  the  Observatory  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
point  where  search  should  be  made.  The  position  of  the  disabled  ship 
at  a  certain  time  being  known,  the  observations  already  made  enabled 
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the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  institation  to  declare  her  position  at 
the  period  of  search.  Had  the  cutter  been  in  time,  her  sailing  direc- 
tions would  have  brought  her  in  sight  of  the  ill-fated  steamer.  How 
striking  is  this  illustration  of  the  incalculable  benefit  likely  to  be  de- 
med  from  the  series  of  obseryations  carried  on  at  the  Observatory, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  barque  Kilby  lost  sight  of  the 
wreck  during  the  night,  and  could  not  tell  where  to  look  for  her  the 
next  morning. 

The  atmosphere  is  next  studied,  and  phenomena  of  the  trade-winds 
carefully  examined.  Halley's  theory  is  accepted  as  furnishing  a  key  to 
the  explanation  of  these  constant  winds ;  but  it  is  considerably  modified, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  present  wider  range  of  observation.  These 
winds  are  shown,  to  be  the  aerial  fountains  of  our  great  rivers.  The 
circulation  of  the  air  is  proved  by  the  microscopic  discoveries  which 
Ehrenberg  has  been  able  to  make  in  sea-dust.  The  minute  organisms 
which  are  carried  by  the  winds  that  come  from  Africa  are  not  derived 
from  that  continent  originally,  but  from  South  America ;  and,  from  the 
observed  direction  of  the  winds,  they  must  have  ascended  first  into  the 
upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  descended  again,  changing 
their  course. 

But  we  find  ourselves  already  led  on  by  our  pleasant  memories  of  this 
delightful  volume  far  beyond  the  common  limits  of  a  critical  notice. 
We  must  therefore  reluctantly  leave  o£P,  saying,  only,  that  it  is  a  book 
which  is  needed  to  fill  a  gap  in  science,  that  it  is  written  in  a  most  fas- 
cinating style,  and  abounds  in  new  and  valuable  information,  and, 
finally,  that  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Cosmos  and 
the  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Re'port  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  the  Progress 
of  the  Survey  during  the  Tear  1S5S,  Washington:  Robert  Armstrong, 
Public  Printer.  1854. — One  of  the  most  important  and  generally  in- 
teresting operations  now  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
exploration  of  our  coast.  Proverbially  one  of  the  stormiest  and  most 
dangerous  in  the  world,  deservedly  dreaded  by  the  sailor  as  well  as  the 
passenger,  and  yet  visited  by  a  rich  and  extensive  commerce,  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  its  dangers,  and,  if  possible,  to 
provide  against  them.  This  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Coast  Survey 
Department,  which  has  charge  of  the  entire  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  country.  Its  members  are  constantly  engaged  in  taking  sound- 
ings off  various  shores,  exploring  harbors,  searching  and  deciding  on 
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suitable  sites  for  light-houses,  sunreying  the  coast,  noting  the  distances 
and  bearings  of  different  points,  and  doing  whatever  else  may  render 
safe  and  easy  the  access  of  ships  to  our  ports. 

But  there  are  other  important  matters  elucidated  by  this  department, 
which  are  more  remotely  connected  with  navigation,  but  are  intimately 
involved  with  science.  During  the  year  1853,  for  example,  there  was 
made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  form  of  the  ocean  bottom.  Off  our 
southern  coast  it  was  found  that  this  was  very  irregular,  consisting  of 
ranges  of  mountains  and  hills,  with  a  general  direction  resembling  that 
of  the  coast,  and  with  heights  and  bases  like  those  above  the  water  in 
the  &r  interior.  On  the  Charleston  section,  Lieut.  Maffit,  one  of  the 
commanding  officers  attached  to  the  survey,  discovered  a  mountain 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  base  of  eleven  miles,  and  very  steep 
towards  the  shore. 

These  explorations  are  especially  interesting  when  taken  in  connection 
with  that  great  oceanic  problem,  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  current  is 
known  to  contain  threads  of  cold  and  of  hot  water,  which  are  perfectly 
distinct,  though  running  side  by  side.  Lieut.  Maury's  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon,  in  his  admirable  book  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,  is  not  satisfactory.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Geysers,  and  other  boiling  springs,  the  central  highly  heated  portion  is 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  cooler  water ;  showing  that,  as  the  water  cools, 
it  is  thrown  off  towards  the  margins  of  the  fountain,  and  descends  in  a 
different  plane  from  that  in  which  the  hot  water  rises.  He  applies  this 
to  the  phenomenon  under  consideration,  and  supposes  that  the  hot  water 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  being  cooled  at  the  surface,  passes  off  at  the  sides, 
and  descends  in  another  plane ;  hence  the  streaks  of  cold  water. 

The  objection  to  this  theory  which  would  strike  any  reflecting  mind, 
is  that  it  entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  number  of  these  threads  of 
variable  temperature.  The  analogy  between  it  and  the  boiling  spring 
is  incomplete,  because  the  hot  water  is,  originally,  surface-water,  and 
does  not  rise  from  below ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Geyser  has  a 
single  cool  ring  surrounding  the  central  ebullition,  and  not  a  series  of 
concentric  circles,  which  it  ought  to  have  to  correspond  with  the  Gulf 
Stream.     The  explanation  is,  therefore,  insufficient. 

By  the  report  before  us,  however,  as  well  as  by  earlier  explanations, 
it  appears  that  the  Gulf  Stream  rests  upon  a  polar  current,  which  is 
very  cold.  Thus,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Cape  Cunaveral,  at  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  fathoms,  the  thermometer  indicates  a 
temperature  of  88^,  or  only  6^  above  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water; 
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while,  at  the  surface,  it  stands  at  nearly  80^.  This  polar  current  runs 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  is  found  upon  either 
side  of  the  great  oceanic  river.  Now,  the  discoveries  of  the  year  go  to 
show  that  the  real  cause  of  these  streaks  is  to  be  found  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  bottom,  the  elevated  submarine  peaks  throwing  up  the  cold 
bed  nearer  the  surface.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  a 
counter  current  in  some  of  the  cold  threads  of  water.  Should  this  turn 
out  to  be  uniform  for  the  whole  stream,  this  theory  may  be  considered 
established. 

The  exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  also  connected  with  other 
results.  Many  large  geological  formations  are  composed  of  the  remains 
of  substances  once  endowed  with  organic  life.  We  warm  ourselves  in 
winter  with  forests  that  were  felled  long  before  the  Mastodon  was  bom ; 
for  coal  is  but  the  ruins  of  ancient  tree-ferns.  We  polish  our  brasses 
with  the  skeletons  of  animals,  the  delicate  tracing  of  whose  shells  would 
shame  the  finest  finished  work  of  art.  The  dust  which  we  call  Tripoli, 
is  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  forgotten  animals.  Large  deposits 
are  formed  exclusively  of  these  exuvisd.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  importance  to  the  geologist  to  determine  the  method  and 
rate  of  their  deposition. 

This  new  chapter  in  the  volume  of  nature  is  opened  by  the  deep  sea 
soundings,  and  some  remarkable  facts  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Thus  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  has  been  found  to  be  made  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  remains  of  minute  foramdniferm  and  diatomacece.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  remains  increase  in  number  with  the  depth  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Those  bottoms  taken  at  two  or  three  hundred 
fathoms,  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  these  organisms,  while  that 
which  comes  from  a  depth  of  one  thousand  and  fifty'  fathoms  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  them. 

Mr.  Pourtales,  who  reports  upon  the  specimens  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  under  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  those  little  creatures  lived  and  died  at  the  enormous  depth  from 
which  their  skeletons  have  been  brought  up.  Professor  Bailey,  how- 
ever, with  more  probability,  as  it  seems  to  us,  thinks  that  they  lived 
upon  the  surface,  and  have  slowly  sunk  through  the  water  till  ihey 
reached  their  resting-place.  The  shallower  soundings,  being  more 
exposed  to  currents,  could  not,  of  course,  afiford  such  facilities  for  de- 
positions as  those  which  lie  &r  below  any  of  these  superficial  perturba- 
tions. 

Another  subject,  to  which  great  attention  has  been  paid,  is  that  of 
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the  tides.  The  rise  and  fall  should  be  marked  with  absolnte  accuracy 
in  order  that  any  satisfactory  scientific  deductions  may  be  made  firom 
the  observed  facts.  For  this  purpose  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  has 
been  contrived,  which  makes  the  water  record  its  own  ebb  and  flow. 
Clock  machinery  carries  a  strip  of  paper  over  a  wheel  at  a  regular  rate 
of  motion,  and  scores  upon  it  the  half-hours ;  a  pencil,  always  in  con- 
tact with  this  paper,  makes  upon  it  a  continuous  line ;  this  pencil  being 
connected  with  a  float,  which  moves  freely  with  the  water,  marks  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  wave  upon  the  paper,  and  the  half- 
hours  which  have  been  pricked  into  the  strip,  show  the  times  of  the 
rise  and  fall. 

A  corps  of  observers,  specially  detailed  for  watching  the  tides,  and 
provided  with  this  and  other  apparatus,  have  been  busily  engaged 
during  the  past  year.  Many  facts  have  been  ascertained,  though,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  able  superintendent,  not  yet  sufficient  to 
base  any  accurate  scientific  deductions  upon ;  still  a  number  of  valuable 
tables,  containing  facts  of  immediate  importance  to  navigation,  have 
been  laboriously  computed  and  appended  to  this  report. 

These  observations  have  also  established  the  interesting  fiftct  that 
there  are  three  different  types  of  tides  on  the  three  coasts  of  our  coun- 
try— ^the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  coasts.  On  the  Atlantic 
they  occur  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  slight  difference  in  time 
and  height  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  tides,  known  as  the 
diurnal  inequality.  The  Gulf  tides  are  single  day  tides,  and  have  been 
shown,  by  these  researches,  to  be  independent  of  the  winds,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  control  them.  The  Pacific  tides  ebb  and 
flow  twice  in  twenty- four  hours,  but  with  so  large  a  diurnal  inequality 
that  ''  a  rock  in  ^an  Francisco  bay,  which,  at  one  low  water  of  the  day, 
might  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  might,  at  the 
next,  be  awash."  A  few  more  stations  only  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  determination  of  the  tides  of  the  Gulf.  The  dividing  line  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  series  has  already  been  nearly  detected. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  incidental  matter  of  interest  appended  to 
this  report.  The  climate  of  portions  of  our  coast,  various  methods  of 
determining  longitude  and  observing  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  analyses  of  boiler  crusts,  methods  of  making  lithographic  trans- 
fers, &c.,  are  ably  though  briefly  discussed.  Altogether,  this  Report 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  Government  which  organized,  and  the  emi- 
nent gentleman  who  so  admirably  superintends  the  Coast  Survey. 
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Growth  in  Hdintss ;  or,  the  Progress  of  the  Spiritwd  Life.  By 
Frbbcrick  William  Fabse,  D.  D.  Baltimore:  John  Mnrphy  k  Co., 
1855. — Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Faber's  theology,  which  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  one,  after  reading  this  little  book,  can 
doubt  his  sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  volume  is  intended  as  a  guide 
to  converts  in  the  different  stages  of  a  religious  life,  and  is  manifestly 
written  from  the  author's  own  experience.  The  style  is  forcible,  ele- 
gant and  scholarly,  and  the  feeling  of  the  work  eminently  devout. 

Ancient  History :  from  the  Dispersion  of  the  Sons  of  Noe,  to  the  Bat" 
He  of  Actiumy  and  change  of  the  Roman  jKepvMic  into  an  Empire,  By 
Petjbr  Predet,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  St.  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  1865. — The  spirit  of 
modern  research  has  invaded  even  the  realms  of  antiquity,  and  the 
grey  old  fathers  of  history  have  not  escaped  the  rough  handling  of 
modern  criticism.  Traditional  stories  implicitly  believed,  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation,  since  the  days  of  Solon  and  the  Tarquins,  have  re- 
cently been  examined  and  found  to  be  unworthy  the  faith  which  has 
been  accorded  to  them.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  not  the  only 
exhumations  of  ancient  life  which  modern  industry  has  made.  Out  of 
old  writings,  and  even  i&om  the  etymologies  of  ancient  tongues,  facts 
have  been  disentombed,  and  the  names  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  sound  to 
the  scholar  very  much  as  those  of  Columbus  and  Tespucci  do  to  the 
geographer. 

There  remain  some,  however,  who  still  adhere  to  the  fiuth  in  the  old 
historians,  and  whose  reverential  awe  for  antiquity  does  not  permit  them 
to  criticise  any  thing  written  in  ancient  Athens  or  Rome.  Of  this 
school  was  Rollin,  whose  blind  unquestioning  faith  is  amusing  to  the 
modem  reader. 

Our  author  holds  a  middle  position  between  the  doubting  critics  and 
the  believing  pupils  of  antiquity.  While  he  admits  the  difBculties 
which  environ  some  of  the  stories  we  have  all  read  in  school,  he  never- 
theless follows  the  early  historians  pretty  closely  in  his  text,  reserving 
his  incredulity  for  his  notes.  In  some  instances,  however,  he  seems 
not  even  to  question  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers.  Thus  he 
alludes  to  the  Cyropoedia  without  entering  any  protest  against  the  twad- 
dle of  that  silly  old  political  novel. 

He  has,  however,  faithfully  compiled  a  good  compendium  of  ancient 
history,  and  this  very  adherence  to  his  authorities  gives  us  confidence 
in  the  honesty  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  task.  It  is  a  history 
35 
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of  epochs,  and  the  clasfiifioation  of  them  is  clear  and  Batisfactory.  At 
the  close  of  the  yolume  there  is  an  interesting  discossion  on  the  Laws, 
Polity,  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Nations,  which  is  care- 
folly  compiled  from  the  best  anthorities. 

Modem  History ;  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  change  of  the 
Roman  RepvUic  into  an  Empire,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. '  By 
Peter  Frsdet,  D.  D. — ^the  tenth  edition.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  & 
Co.,  1855. — ^A  great  difficulty  among  scholars  and  historians  has  been 
the  determination  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  ancient  and  mod- 
em history.  All  perceive  tfie  marked  difference  between  the  types  of 
the  two  civilizations,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ^t  the  epoch  at  which  the 
change  took  place.  Some  make  it  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  others 
the  final  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  which  extinguished  the  last  feeble 
remains  of  the  imperial  grandeur  of  Rome.  Our  author,  more  philoso- 
phically, begins  with  that  which  was  certainly  the  great  cause  of  this 
difference — the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  the  importance  of  certain  maxims  of 
religion  and  principles  of  government,  and  the  warmth  with  which  they 
have  been  discussed,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  historian  who  is  totally 
without  bias ;  and  as  these  questions  underlie  the  entire  fabric  of  modem 
society,  and  mingle  with  the  whole  course  of  modem  history,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  get  a  reliable  and  impartial 
history  of  events. 

The  majority  of  received  historical  works  are  based  upon  a  belief  in 
the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  the  Keformation,  and  have  that  in 
view  during  their  whole  course.  Of  course,  a  certain  tinge  wiU  thereby 
be  given  to  the  productions  of  the  most  candid  mind.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  read  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Now,  this  book  of  Dr.  Fredet's  looks  at  history  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view.  A  member  and  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
does  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  Reformation.  He  writes, 
however,  fairly,  and  gives  his  authorities  for  his  statements.  His  book 
is  free  from  the  scurrility  which  disfigures  so  many  works  which  deal 
with  these  questions ;  and  while  he  is  perfectly  firm,  he  never  forgets 
the  courtesy  due  to  his  antagonists. 

Afraja,  a  Norvoegian  and  Lapland  Tale;  or  Life  and  Love  in 
Norway,   Translated  from  the  German  of  Theodore  Muggi,  by  Edward 
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Jot  Morris.  Fifth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1855. — Afraja,  who  gives  the  name  to  this  novel,  is  a  Lapland  en- 
chanter, or  sorcerer,  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  great  cunning  and 
skill  in  managing  the  simple  people  among  whom  he  lives  as  a  chief  and 
prophet.  The  character  is  well  drawn,  though  common,  and  possessing 
no  particular  salient  points. 

A  couple  of  love-stories,  the  excitement  of  speculation,  and  an  attempt 
to  ruin  the  hero,  constitute  the  staple  of  the  book.  This  hero,  Mar- 
straud,  is  a  nobleman,  with  an  estate  sadly  out  of  repair,  which  he 
attempts  to  mend  by  a  visit  to  the  wild,  rocky  fastnesses  of  Norway. 
There  he  falls  in  with  Niel  Helgestad,  a  hard,  cold  speculator,  bold  and 
unscrupulous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cunning  and  far-sighted.  He  is 
decidedly  the  most  vigorously  drawn  character  in  the  novel.  Then  we 
have  a  couple  of  cast-iron  Norwegian  damsels,  one  of  whom  falls  in  love 
with  the  hero  in  a  bleak  sort  of  Polar  fashion,  not  at  all  like  the  ardor 
of  that  famous  pair  of  Greenland  lovers  over  whose  unhappy  fate  our 
grandmothers  used  to  shed  so  many  tears.  The  only  warm,  womanly 
creature  in  the  novel  is  Gula,  old  Afraja's  daughter.  She  is  one  of  the 
creations  that  live  in  a  reader's  memory. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  good  novel,  and  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  its 
perusal.  It  is  also  a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  and  has  the  merit 
of  freshness.  Its  moral  is  good,  and  the  fifth  commandment  is  brought 
out  altogether  too  strongly  for  any  latitude  south  of  the  Polar  Circle. 

An  Introduction  to  Pra4iic<jH  Astronomy,  with  a  collection  of  Astronom- 
ical TaUes.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Practical  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
&c.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. — The  science  of  Astronomy  has 
not  fallen  behind  the  rapid  progress  of  its  cognate  studies.  New 
comets,  new  planets,  new  laws  of  sidereal  motion  have  been  discovered, 
old  doctrines  have  been  re-examined,  and  the  sphere  of  application  of 
the  science  to  every-day  life  has  been  widened.  Our  own  country  has 
not  been  laggard  in  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  this  noble  science. 
It  is  less  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  refracting  telescope, 
above  a  portable  size,  was  introduced  in  the  United  States,  and  now  we 
have  two  permanent  observatories,  thoroughly  organized  and  liberally 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  implements.  Already  results  of  no 
small  moment  have  been  obtained.  ''  Not  only  have  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  numerous  places  in  the  United  States  been  accurately  de- 
termined, but  a  large  number  of  fixed  stars  have  been  carefully  ob- 
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•erred  and  oatalogaed;  improred  methods  of  obeervation  have  been 
invented ;  the  plans  of  the  different  members  of  our  solar  system  have 
been  accoratelj  observed  and  compared  with  the  best  tables ;  new  tables 
have  been  oonstrncted,  olaiming  an  aceoracj  superior  to  any  thing 
heretofore  known  in  Enrope ;  and  we  have,  at  last,  oar  own  nautical 
ephemeries,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  to  hasten  the  era  of  onr 
national  scientific  independence." 

In  the  midst  of  this  progress,  howeyer,  it  a^^pean  that  a  text-book 
has  been  wanting,  not  one  which  meets  the  demand  having  been  pnb* 
lished  in  the  English  language.  To  suj^ly  this  desideratum  our  author 
has  put  forth  the  book  before  us,  which  he  has  attempted  to  accommo- 
date to  the  wants  of  amateur  observers,  practical  surveyors,  government 
engineers  and  seamen  engaged  in  voyages  of  discovery,  while  he  also 
has  had  in  view  the  requirements  of  students  who  desire  to  add  this  (as 
he  thinks  all  who  are  acquiring  a  liberal  education  should)  to  tbe  cata- 
logue of  their  studies. 

In  carrying  out  this  design,  the  author  has  furnished  us  with  a  full 
and  reliable  text-book  for  all  who  would  enter  into  the  pursuits  of  the 
astronomer.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  the  observatory,  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  selecting  its  site  and  the  plan  on  which  it 
should  be  built.  The  Telescope  is  next  considered,  its  varieties,  qual- 
ities, position  and  manipulations.  The  other  astnMdomical  instruments 
are  then  successively  taken  up  and  their  construction  and  management 
explained. 

The  apparatus'having  been  described,  the  problems  of  the  observatory 
are  expounded,  and  numerous  tables  for  the  facilitation  of  calculations 
given.  Upon  these  great  care  and  labor  have  been  bestowed.  Some 
have  been  extended  and  modified  anew,  others  have  been  wholly  re- 
computed, and  one,  a  Table  of  the  Moon's  Parallax  in  Eight  Ascension 
and  Declination  for  the  Camlnridge  Observatory,  is  entirely  original. 

Astronomical  students  and  the  public  generally,  have  to  thank  Pro- 
fessor Loomis  for  this  excellent  Treatise,  which  adds  to  his  already  wide 
and  well-earned  reputation. 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  Cotta- 
teral  Sciences.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College,  &c.  iSecond 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1855. — ^Baltimore  is  certainly  the  world's  metropolis  for  Dental  Science. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  science  and  art 
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of  Dentistry,  America  is  fkr  ahead  of  Europe,  and  that  the  text-books 
of  that  continent  are  made  upon  this.  Now,  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
Union,  Baltimore  is  the  most  celebrated  for  its  contributions  to  this 
speciality  of  medicine.  It  possesses  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  ap- 
pointed school  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  world,  the  oldest  journal 
dcYOted  to  its  interests,  and  has  put  forth  nearly  all  the  text-books  for 
students  that  have  emanated  from  the  press. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  has  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation in  his  profession.  He  has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to 
advance  it  to  its  present  position.  He  found  it  abandoned  almost  en- 
tirely to  quackery,  challenging  no  respect  from  the  world  and  deserving 
little.  He  labored  zealously,  however,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  kin- 
dred spirits,  succeeded  in  raising  it  from  its  low  estate  and  put^ng  it 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  specialities  of  medicine. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  perseverance.  It 
has  been  compiled  during  the  intervak  of  a  large  and  laborious  prac- 
tice, and  written  with  a  hand  tremulous  from  the  exertions  of  a  long 
day  spent  at  the  operating-chair,  yet  for  fullness  and  applicability  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  learned  leisure. 

It  is  full  and  satisfactory,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently 
brief  for  the  purposes  of  the  student,  who  does  not  want  to  stop  to  read 
encyclopsedia  articles  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  a  word 
which  he  has  met  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  In  Dentistry  it  is  co- 
pious and  elaborate,  while  in  Medicine  it  is  sufficiently  full  for  the 
general  reader  of  this  science.  Its  chemical  definitions  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  Medical  Dictionary  of  which  we  know  any 
thing,  and,  in  this  department  it  supplies  a  desideratum  which  every 
reader  must  have  often  felt. 

The  present  edition  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  very  much  im- 
proved. About  eight  thousand  new  words  have  been  added,  and  to 
make  room  for  them,  long  articles  have  been  curtailed  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Biography  and  Bibliography  have  been  very  judiciously  omit- 
ted. In  this  way,  the  book  has  been  greatly  increased  in  value,  without 
any  material  augmentation  of  size. 

Universal  Dictionary  of  WetgTUs  and  Mea*ure$^  Ancient  and  Modem  ; 
Reduced  to  the  Standards  of  the  United  States  of  America,  By  J.  H. 
Albxanber.  Baltimore :  Wm.  Minifie  &  Co. — There  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  better  fitted  to  compile  a  work  of  this  kind  than  Mr. 
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Alexander.  Patient  and  untiring  in  his  investigations,  precise  and 
cautious  in  his  experiments,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
minutias  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  any  thing  he  puts  forth 
may  be  received  with  implicit  faith.  The  present  work,  as  its  title  im- 
plies, contains  all  the  known  measures  and  weights  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern,  reduced  to  American  standards,  and  also  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  of  all  nations,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  worthy  the  high  character  of 
its  contents. 

Ancdi/tical  Investigations  concerning  the  credibility  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Religious  system  inculcated  in  them :  together  with  an  Histori- 
cdl  Exhibition  of  Human  conduct  during  the  severed  Dispensations  under 
which  Mankind  have  been  piaced  by  their  Creator,  By  J  .^  H.  McCuL- 
LOH,  M.  D.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  Baltimore :  James  S.  Waters. — 
There  must  be  two  sides  to  every  question,  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  mass  of  tho  people.  There  must  be  antagonism,  or 
men  are  not  satisfied.  ' '  What  is  Truth  ?"  is  a  question  asked  to  this  day 
as  jeeringly  or  as  carelessly  as  it  was  by  the  lips  of  Pontius  Pilate,  in 
the  presence  of  its  incarnate  self;  and  the  answers  to  it  are  as  various 
and  contradictory  as  they  ever  have  been.  What  is  Truth  in  nature, 
in  art,  in  life,  in  morals  ?  Quot  homines  tot  sententioe.  The  revolu- 
tions of  years  have  not  yet  enlightened  all  men ;  the  strong  wrestlings 
of  primitive  thinkers  have  been  in  vain  for  the  majority  of  our  race. 
The  old  diversity  of  opinion  continues,  the  ignorance  remains,  in  old 
theological  phrase,  invincible. 

To  what  purpose  then,  it  might  be  asked,  have  been  the  lives  and 
labors  of  so  many  saints  and  sages  ?  Hive  they,  after  all  their  toil, 
done  no  more  than  the  dull  bind,  who  has  lived  a  pensioner  upon  the 
elements  for  so  many  years,  only  that  he  might  return  to  them  that 
which  he  borrowed,  after  the  strong  hand  of  death  has  stilled  the  throb- 
bings  of  his  heart?  Have  all  these  painful  watchings,  this  indefatiga- 
ble search,  these  Titanic  wrestlings  with  armed  and  dominant  error, 
been  equivalent  only  to  so  much  **  strenuous  idleness?"  Must  vanitas 
vanitatum  be  chanted  even  over  these  labors  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
soul  ? 

Never  I  These  heroes  of  thought  and  of  faith  have  not  lived  in 
vain.  True,  they  have  not  broken  all  the  strength  of  error.  The  hosts 
of  darkness,  though  often  beaten,  have  rallied  again  and  again,  and 
still  hover,  in  skirmishing  parties,  around  the  march  of  the  armies  of 
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light.  The  two  principles  of  evil  and  good  continue  still  their  interne- 
cine war,  and  the  last  trump  is  the  only  one  that  will  call  them  from 
the  battle-field  to  their  several  homes.  But  though,  for  the  world  is 
large,  that  great  battle  still  rages  and  will  rage,  yet  in  individual  hearts 
the  war  is  over  and  the  shrined  images  of  these  victorious  heroes  rest 
quietly,  their  brows  shaded  with  laurel  and  with  olive.  It  is  here  that 
the  result  of  their  long  and  faithful  lives  is  seen.  Thanks  to  their  zeal, 
it  is  not  left  for  each  spirit  to  do  the  battle  for  itself  alone  against  the 
host  of  doubts  and  fear  that  environ  it. 

Upon  one  great  and  momentous  question  the  world  is  still  divided, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  writings  which  teach  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  Christendom.  For  many  centuries  these  Scriptures  have  been 
before  the  world,  millions  have  reverently  received  them,  hundreds 
have  sealed  their  testimony  to  their  faith  in  them  with  their  blood. 
Myriads  have  bounded  into  the  arms  of  death  with  joy,  believing  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  these  writings  had  stripped  the  grim  foo  of  our 
race  of  all  his  terrors,  and  rendered  him  a  much  desired  messenger  of 
love  and  not  the  grim  usher  of  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  hosts  of  doubters  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
their  disbelief  in  these  writings,  and  to  sneer  at  those  who  believe  them, 
as  fanatics  and  slaves  of  superstition.  In  one  or  other  of  these  parties, 
or  holding  a  dubious  and  indefinable  position  between  them,  we  find 
every  member  of  our  race. 

Those  who  deny  that  these  Scriptures  are  what  they  profess  to  be, 
the  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  so  far  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  men  to  know  it,  adopt  two  main  lines  of  argument.  They 
either  assert  that  these  books  have  been  fraudulently  palmed  upon  the 
world,  being  the  production  of  priests  who  have  put  them  forth  to  sub- 
serve their  own  selfish  ends,  and  therefore  of  no  value  or  authority,  or 
they  contend  that  they  contain  intrinsic  evidence  that  they  are  not  the 
revelation  of  the  Almighty.  The  opponents  of  Christianity,  therefore, 
are  divisible  into  two  distinct  classes,  first,  those  who  deny  the  veracity 
of  its  recognized  writers,  and  secondly,  those  who  controvert  its  doc- 
trines. 

In  reality,  however,  the  great  argument  hinges  upon  the  credibility 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  men 
of  unquestionable  integrity,  who  really  related  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  then  all  objections  to  their  statements  fall  to  the  ground,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  deceived,  and  that  what  they  took  for 
visible  and  audible  signs  of  the  presence  of  God,  were  really  only  tricks 
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or  else  delusions  of  their  lively  imftginaiions.  It  is  diffieolt  to  eonoeiire 
Upon  what  the  skeptic  oan  base  such  an  argument,  unless  upon  a  demon- 
strated diserepancj  between  the  revelation  snpposed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived and  the  real  character  of  the  Almighty.  Snch  a  demonstration, 
oonrse,  presapposes  a  knowledge  of  that  character. 

But  how  is  such  knowledge  to  be  attained.  Manifestly  there  are'  bnt 
two  ways  in  which  God  can  disclose  his  character  to  men,  vis:  by  re- 
velation and  by  his  works,  whether  of  nature  or  of  Providence.  Hie 
former  having  been  already  discarded,  the  only  way  left  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  by  an  analysis  of  his 
acts  as  they  come  under  our  observations. 

Here  then  another  important  question  occurs.  How  do  we  know 
that  these  phenomena  which  surround  us  are  the  acts  of  the  Almighty, 
and  not  the  blind  motions  of  chance.  Supposing  that  a  sound  and  clear 
mind  will  soon  suppress  these  suggestions  of  atheism,  and  overpowered 
by  the  evidences  of  design  in  every  natural  object  which  he  sees,  ac- 
knowledges an  intelligent  First  Cause,  another  perplexing  question 
arises :  How  is  he  to  know  whether  there  be  one  God  or  many  ?  And 
if  one,  how  can  he  determine  what  his  character  is  ? 

Natural  Religion,  that  is,  this  very  reasoning  upon  the  facts  of  Na- 
ture and  Providence,  is  said  to  teac]^  us  that  God  is  good.  Our  author 
spends  some  time  upon  the  consideration  of  this  proposition,  and  shows, 
most  satisfactorily,  that  no  such  doctrine  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
deduced  from  a  fair  argument  upon  this  subject.  Nature  speaks  two 
different  languages.  We  find  in  the  world  around  us,  evidences  of  both 
goodness  and  severity,  and  the  best  thing  that  Natural  Religion  can  do, 
is  to  recur  to  the  old  oriental  hypothesis  of  two  principles,  one  of  good, 
the  other  of  evil,  struggling  together  for  the  mastery. 

In  like  manner,  the  author  goes  T>n  to  show  that  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  this  revelation,  cannot  find  fault  with  it  on  the  score  of  its 
antagonism  to  some  code  of  morals  of  universal  obligation  and  eternal 
authority,  because  they  are  not  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  any 
such  codes  to  point  out  its  fundamental  laws.  Objections,  therefore, 
urged  on  the  score  of  incompatibility  with  God's  character,  or  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  justice  are  out  of  place  in  this  discussion. 

The  controversy,  therefore,  narrows  itself  down  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  this  our 
author  addresses  himself,  after  having  first  established,  by  the  general 
consent  of  lawyers,  certain  rules  of  evidence.  He  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  various  hypotheses  of  priestly  forgery  and  kingly  fraud  in  the 
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prodaetton  of  ibese  writings  are  absurd,  and  must  be  given  up.  This 
he  forces  upon  his  reader  by  a  series  of  the  most  cogent  argnmenti^. 
Nor  does  he  stop  at  the  yindioation  of  the  credibility  of  the  inspired 
writers.  He  goes  on  to  make  out  a  sort  of  body  of  divinity,  criticis- 
ing the  varioas  opinions  of  theologians  and  the  received  doctrines  of 
Christendom  with  great  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him  throngh 
the  muitiplicity  of  themes  of  discussion,  and  we  therefore  take  leave  of 
his  work,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  masterly,  candid,  and  able 
vindications  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  that  we  have  ever  read. 

The  Summer-Land:  A  Southern  Story,  By  a  Child  Of  the  Sun. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co. — The  author  of  this  calls  himself  a 
Southerner,  and  puts  it  forth  as  a  picture  of  Southern  society.  It  is  a 
lively,  spirited  story,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  incident  and  abundance 
of  interlude.  There  is  a  sharp,  off-hand,  man«of-the-world  style  of 
satire  pervading  the  whole  performance.  But  we  protest  against  this 
combination  of  tawdry  splendor,  ostentatious  meanness,  flashy  idlenew, 
and  polite  ferocity  being  accepted  as  a  true  portrait  of  Southern  char- 
actor.  The  <'  pistol-and-whiskey^'  system  is  not  universally  dominant 
in  the  slave-holding  States,  as  our  author's  fdcetchos  would  lead  his  un- 
suspecting readers  to  believe. 

We  give  a  single  sentence  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  book. 
The  author  is  defining  the  term  "clever  fellow."  '<  In  the  South,  the 
latter  title  designates  a  man  who  has  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  a  gen- 
erous, courageous  temper,  and  a  good  capacity  for  liquor.^* 

Inez :  A  Tcde  of  the  Alamo.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.—* 
This  is  an  improbable  tragedy  manufactured  for  the  Native  American 
market.  It  is  the  same  old  mansion  of  romance,  with  a  modern  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  front.  It  purports  to  be  a  story  of  the  Texan  war  of 
Independence,  though  in  reality  it  is  a  theological  argument  on  the  re- 
lative merits  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  bearing,  of  course,  very 
strongly  against  the  church  of  Home,  and  held  together  by  a  very 
slender  thread  of  a  love  story.  There  is  not  a  natural  character,  and 
scarcely  a  natural  phrase  in  the  whole  volume.  Inez,  a  sort  of  Mexi- 
can Maid  of  Saragossa,  might  have  done  very  well  in  a  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Moors  and  Christians,  but  she  is  not  in  keying,  as 
the  painters  say,  with  the  rest  of  the  romance.  The  young  ladies  talk 
hook  all  the  time,  and  no  one  would  suspect  them  of  ever  having  been 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  which  characterized  Miss  Becky  Sharp's  de- 
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partare  from  that  manflion  of  learning  which  formed  her  yoathfhl  mind. 
The  ''  Bicksonary"  has  been  manifestly  an  ornament  to  their  dressing 
table  and  the  companion  of  their  liyes. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  illnstrated  by  a  series  of  the 
most  recently  discovered  and  brilliant  experiments  known  to  the  science. 
Adapted  especially  for  classes.  New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. — ^An 
instructive  little  volume — designed  for  popular  education — discussing 
some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  a  manner  at  once  highly 
agreeable  and  entertaining.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous good  engravings,  and  appears  altogether  in  very  good  style. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geometrical  Dratoing,  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics  and 
Schools.  By  William  Minifds,  Architect.  Baltimore :  {fubUshed  by 
the  Author.  1854. — This  excellent  Text-Book  has  already  reached  its 
fifth  edition.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Schools  of  Design,  and  wherever 
Mathemiitical  Drawing  is  taught,  and  has  given  universal  satisfaBiction 
to  all  who  have  used  it.  It  is  full,  and  admirably  arranged,  bearing 
marks  of  the  practical  teacher  who  has  felt  the  liecessities  of  his  pupils, 
and  has  had  the  skill  to  provide  for  them. 

The  lessons  are  progressive — ^beginning  at  the  simplest  rudiments, 
and  gradually  advancing  to  the  more  complicated  problems.  Every 
step  of  the  pupil  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams.  He  is  conducted 
through  the  various  stages  of  elementary  geometrical  drawing  up  to  the 
more  complex  designs  of  the  architect  and  the  machinist.  In  short, 
the  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  complete  manual  of  elementary 
mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  bestow  upon  it  our  commendation,  as  it  has 
already  recommended  itself  to  all  the  prominent  schools  in  the  country. 

Harpet's  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  Worlds  particvlmitf  describing 
the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  By  J.  Calvin  Smith.  Illustrated  by  Seven  Maps.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. — We  have  already  noticed  the  reception  of 
the  early  numbers  of  this  work,  which  was  issued  in  parts,  and  now 
that  it  is  completed,  we  are  glad  to  repeat  the  favorable  opinion  then 
expressed.  It  is  a  large  imperial  octavo  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand 
closely  printed  pages.  We  have  looked  over  the  descriptions  of  several 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  our  country  with  which  we  have  some  acquaint- 
ance, and  find  that  they  are  correct,  and  brought  down  to  the  latest 
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date.  We  therefore  feel  safe  in  recommending  the  book  to  our  readers 
as  an  accurate  one.  Its  yoluminous  size  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
fullness,  and  upon  examination  we  find  that  the  utmost  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  its  compilation .  The  post-towns  of  the  United  States 
are  given  in  full,  no  matter  how  small,  and  all  the  new  counties  have 
been  introduced. 

On  the  whole,  we  recommend  it  cordially  to  all  persons  in  want  of 
books  of  this  sort.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  merchant's  counting-house, 
and  on  every  lawyer's  table. 

The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington, 
By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.R.I. A.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers. — The  Countess  of  Blessington  has  occupied  too  con- 
spicuous a  position  in  the  literary  world  for  us  to  dispatch  her  Memoirs 
in  the  short  space  of  a  hurried  critical  notice.  We  shall  give  a  review 
of  the  book  in  our  next  number. 

The  War  of  Ormvad  and  Ahriman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  By 
Henbt  Winter  Davis.  Baltimore:  James  8.  Waters. — Mr.  Davis 
has  studied  the  speeches  of  Kossuth  till  he  has  become  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  He  puts  that  charlatan's  construction  upon  the  policy  of 
the  farewell  address  of  the  great  First  President,  and  dissents,  of  course, 
from  the  sober,  statesman-like  views  of  Mr.  Clay,  enunciated  in  his 
famous  interview  with  the  Hungarian  exile.  Our  author  thinks  that 
we  ought  to  be  beforehand  with  the  European  governments  in  their 
dreaded  prospective  attack  upon  our  liberties,  and  carry  our  banner 
into  the  fight  on  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  that  calls  their  legions  to 
a  new  attack  upon  the  masses  struggling  for  liberty. 

It  is  a  very  magnificent  idea  to  make  us  the  arbiters  of  the  world's 
destiny,  the  armed  apostles  of  an  impossible  freedom.  But  for  what 
should  we  throw  away  our  time,  our  money,  and  our  lives?  For  the 
whims  of  dreaming  political  philosophers,  tlie  vagaries  of  barricade 
heroes,  and  the  fancies  of  rhapsodical  poets  ?  We  can  see,  for  our- 
selves, by  looking  at  those  who  immigrate  into  this  country,  that  the 
European  people  are  not  yet  ripe  for  self-government.  They  have  no 
clear  idea  of  constitutional  freedom.  ''  License  they  mean  when  they 
cry  Liberty ! "  France  had  a  republic,  and  what  did  she  do  with  it  ? 
She4)ustled  awhile,  and  then  lay  quietly  down  under  the  coup  d^etat,  to 
enjoy  a  second-hand  empire,  perfectly  content  with  the  change.  Her 
example  has  been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  European  democracy,  and  has 
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postponed  indefinitely  the  liberation  of  the  masses.  It  has  also  rerj 
mnch  cooled  the  ardor  of  our  sympathies  with  foreign  revolntions,  and 
justified  the  traditional  **  mind-your-own-business"  policy  of  our 
leaders. 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly of  the  machinations  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  struggles  of  the 
people,  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  is  written  with  earnestnefis, 
and  in  a  showy,  oratorical  style,  and  exhibits  extensive  reading  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  discussed ;  but  it  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  occupying  a  nondescript  position.  It  is  not  a  formal 
history,  for  it  is  not  full  enough  for  that ;  neither  is  it  a  review,  though 
written  rather  in  that  style,  because  it  is  too  long.  Still  it  presents  a 
condensed  view  of  the  political  events  of  Europe  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account  to  the  general  reader. 

Grace  Lee.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh.  Sixth  Thousand.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. — Jane  Eyre  set  the  fashion  for  ugly  heroines,  and 
cold,  harsh,  proud  men  becoming  ardent  and  passionate  lovers ;  so  that 
we  no  longer  expect  to  see  lady  writers  allowing  their  principal  female 
character  the  merit  of  beauty,  or  their  hero  that  of  decent  civility. 
Grace  Lee  is  another  of  those  homely  heroines,  a  strong  but  sweet  char- 
acter; and  her  lover,  Mr.  Owen,  a  hard,  ambitious,  bold,  unscrupulous 
man,  with  one  merit — constancy  and  fervor  in  his  affection  for  her. 
The  book  is  written  with  great  power  and  masculine  eloquence,  and 
owes  its  interest  entirely  to  the  force  of  passionate  feeling,  and  not  at 
all  to  any  special  trick  in  situation  or  skill  in  plot.  It  is  a  capital  novel, 
and  we  cannot  express  our  gratitude  to  the  author  that  it  has  no  moral. 
We  have  been  so  bored  with  stories  written  to  expound  and  enforce 
some  political,  social,  or  religious  system,  that  it  is  quite  a  blessing  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  story  without  being  involved  in  a  controversy. 

JVorfA  and  Sovth.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. — This  is  another 
of  the  ugly-heroine  and  savage-lover  class  of  novels.  A  tall,  ugly  young 
lady  from  the  south  of  England,  meets  with  a  tall,  ugly  young  genUe- 
man  in  the  north  of  England.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  operatives  strike  for  higher  wages;  and  in 
some  of  the  impossible  situations  in  which  the  heroine  b  placed,  some- 
body strikes  her  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  which  somebody  is  after- 
wards drowned.     And  so,  after  a  dozen  chapters  of  heroic  nonsense, 
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mysterious  nothiogs,  and  north  country  broken  English  twaddle,  the 
tall,  savage  young  gentleman  having  become  poor,  and  the  tall,  ugly 
young  lady  having  become  rich,  ugly  feminine  bestows  herself  upon 
savage  masculine,  and  voila  tout. 

Travels  in  Eurcpe  and  the  East :  A  Tear  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  By  Samuel  Iren^us  Primb. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. — Mr.  Samuel  Ire- 
nscus  Prime  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  notability  hunters  we  know 
of.  Lives,  living  and  dead,  are  his  game,  and  no  bloodhound  has  a 
keener  or  more  persevering  run  after  his  appropriate  prey  than  he.  He 
runs  down  distinguished  divines  and  seizes  them  within  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  their  own  church  rails.  He  pushes  into  poets'  houses  and 
fastens  upon  them.  He  goes  to  palaces  on  days  when  they  are  closed 
to  the  public,  and  perseveres  till  he  gets  admission.  He  gets  in  the 
train  of  a  member  of  Parliament  and  goes  into  the  House  of  Commons 
with  him,  while  other  people  struggle  ineffectually  for  tickets  to  the  lob- 
^  bies.  He  frequents  great  dinners,  but  does  not  forget  propriety  and 
gravity  of  deportment,  and  retires  in  the  middle  of  the  banquet.  He 
takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  waits  on  a  distinguished  lady  to  the  dinner 
table,  who  is  of  so  exalted  a  rank,  that  she  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
set  order  of  the  banquet,  and  take  precedence  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  guests.  He  does  not  forget  even  those  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  distinguished  people  he  so  much  admires.  He  visits 
Miss  Southey,  calls  on  the  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  whose  sick  daughter  he 
has  brought  from  her  bed  that  he  may  look  at  her  ;  sheds  a  tear  over 
the  grave  of  the  "Dairyman's  Daughter."  There  is  one  piece  of  ab- 
stinence and  self-denial,  however,  for  which  we  thank  him.  He  rever- 
ences the  sanctity  of  the  recent  grief  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  forbears  to 
intrude  upon  the  widow  Wordsworth. 

As  for  style,  we  have  little  to  commend.  He  is  dull  and  prosy,  but 
in  the  midst  of  such  interesting  scenes  the  author,  however  heavy  he 
may  be,  cannot  always  be  absolutely  unbearable,  and  we  therefore  find 
his  book,  in  certain  parts,  quite  readable. 
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